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W 4vins for ſome Tears pf been engaged in 
this Unidertakipg;-my firſt Buſineſs was to 
procure all ſuch" Bodſts, as were of Uſe and 
| A Authority relating thereunto in any Lan- 
guage ; and wherein the common Aſſiſtancer have faitd, 
I have not been wanting to have recourſe to Libraries, + 
and ſome particular Studiet, in order to ſupply the 
Defef ; and then having ranged rhe whole in the me- · 
thod of the annexed Catalogue, I proceeded to 75 : 
out of them whatever was fit for my Purpoſe, and di. 
geſted it into this Alphabetical order, for the Eaſe and 
Conveniency of the Reader, who otherwiſe muſt. have 
found it very CIA to procure the many Trade 
© aid ngle Pieces that occur herein, as well as very _ 
LW Tr onbleſome'to peruſe them, by reaſon of the frequent © 
Repetitions of things. by different Authors, and in dif- 
ferent Languages, according to the Subjetts they have _ 
ſuceeſroely treated of And as for any Experiments 92 © 
that are nice and ſingular, I have endeavour d to gen: 
all the "little Trafs that were Writ by the Curious 
wpon ſuch Occaſions ; and for the moſt part, and ſo fa. 
forth as was comſiſtent with my Deſign, inſerted they + * "N 
without any Abridgment or Caſtration. © | 
1 be exceeding tedious to give an Account of © © | 
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the particular Subjetts contained herein, and ſwell "0 
2 hs far beyond the common Bounds , however, ©: 
f the principal Things ſhall be hinted at, ann! 
De ball ſerpe fo illuſtrate the ſcope of the whole 
„ = 
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Tie PREPACE © 
We Art of Gardening, which comprehends Sowjins.. 
Setting, Grafting, Tranſplanting, Salleting, WE. it of 
late Tears vaſtly improved, and ſo much in efteem by- 
Perſons of all Ranks, that any thing relating to it 
might be thought acceptable, much more all the parti. 
cular Branches thereof, according to the beft Methode, 
- Together with a Deſcription of the: ſeverali Tools and 
Inſtruments that are ufjed therein : The planting, Or, 
dering, and whatever appertains to Foreſt, Fruit and 
Dwarf Trees, are amply inſerted from the Accounts 
and Writings of the moſt experienced aud judicious 
' = Authors; ſo are the Names, Deſcriptions, and Uſes, 
of all ſorts of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Re. 
Agriculture has been much in vegue in England of late 
Times; and the Art and Induſtry of Man having found 
out Improvements ſuitable tothe great variety of Lands, 
and difjerent Soils we have, no Pains have been omits. 
ted in finding out, and ranging of them under proper 
Heads, as well as the Traps and Engines for deſtruttive. 
Vermine, Tools and Inſtruments uſed in Husbandryg\ 
1 hart branches whereof.are here comprebended., 
| preſume, there can be nothing of any Moment u 
Loo d here relating to Horſes whether as totheir Breeds? 
| ing. Choice, Management, Age, Diſeaſes, and Cure 
i Receipts for which I have Ti WOE: of ſuch am 
Jjjuuſiiy be allowed to have been the moſt meg 
Fiilges z you haue likewiſe the ſeveral parts that made 
up ihe e oma of an Horſe ; and we hau 


1 only been particular in what relates to this H 
Lf: | but alſo 19 the Management nf «ll. ot 1 fen, 
| mon uje io Mankind, I mean Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Sheen 

Fl 5  Srwine, &c. the reſpettive Heads of which we- cd 


pretend to nominate in this place. 
Profit and Pleaſure. uſually go together, but al 
we-might carry on the Deſign as far as we could 
war ts 7 he compleating of i, WE have made a narrow: 
inſpeticn into thoſe parts that are purely pleaſurabiee 
we bays endequoured to take: in:all the, Terms wha 
belong to Hunting, Hawking, Fiſhing, Fowling, Fern 
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ing, &c. deſeribed the ſeveral Creatures made ; 
and that art the objetts of- theſe Recreations, with the 


| at Uſe, and 
admirable Induſtry ; and as there are ſeveral Pa | 


extant relating 10 them, we; have been at the pains 6 


"We. haue deſcribed ſeveral excellent Engines, I © 
might inftance in divers ſorts of Mills, and_ others: 1 
"all not launch into the curious Arts of Japanning, 
c. The Preparing of, ſeveral Sorts of Engliſh LI. 
quors, according to their reſpeclive Denominations, as 
alſo common Eatables and Drinkables, and the Buſineſs. 
of a Country Houſewife, have by no means been ober. 
lotet , gt ED SR 
If after this, we ſhould deſcend into the Bowels of 
tbe Earth, and look after the Minerals thereof, you 
are here taught how to Dig, Prepare, and Order Tin, 
Lead, Copper, Allum, Copperas, Antimony, Coal, Culm, 
c. lou may [earn how. to. prepare ſeveral Sorts of 1 
ob; the Terms, Methods and Inftruments of Salt 
K „ = þ . | xs and 
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Weights and Meaſures ever were in uſe and feel 
in all Nation; and therefore, ſo far as they relate 
common Solids, or Liquids, they are here carefuly nom 
Ihe Produce of the ſeveral Months 40 the Tear, wall 
what is to be done therein with reſpef{ to Hugband 
Gardening, and other Affairs, is what moſt Per{ong 
who have Writ of things of this nature, have thought 
fit to take notice of, and therefore cannot miſs a pu 
rot. ooo 
The reaſon, why the ſeveral Counties of the Ring 
are deſcribed under their reſpefive Names 1s, becauſe 
of the Growth, Produtt, and Commodities of them; and 
the ſame will ſerve for bringing in the other. Countaa 
of the World, which would have been a very im 
Work, but upon that very Account. And be 
may ſerve as well for ſome ſort of Imbelliſhntnt as 
formation, to imnterſperſe here and there (as they * 
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Blake's Art of Gardening. 4to} 
Hills Art of Gardening. Ito. 
Evelyns K allen. Hortenſe. Svo. 
Art. Ives way of orderin, 
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8.5 5 Herefordſhire Orchards. 

John Foſter of planting Pota- 
foes. 

Wilham b Orchard 
and Garden. 

Hughs's Flower-Gerden. © © © 

With Extracts from all chr An- 
cients and Moderns, in Lat. 
Ital. French, Dutch, Sc. 
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{ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. Fol. 


Legender of Fruit Trees: 
Comelyn Orange 
mon T1 Tees 
4 Treatiſe. out Soning 
| 785 5 F r 75 5 &c. 
and the Diſeaſes of Trees. 
manner e Trees 4 
der Go . Palladium. 
4 Treatiſe 


of Trees, diſpaf J 
mending of Earth, 2. 


how to Graft. 


experi cel Planters. 
ch. of planting Trees e 
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| Brewing, Bc . alt- 
forts of Wines. 
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| Compleat lauer and Cylerif. 


89 %. 
New Art of Brewing. 120. 


To make all ſorts of Engliſh 


Wines. 120. 


| Several ways tu preſerve Wines, 


by G. Ryde, 


| William Turner of the nat ure 
and 8 of Wines uſed i in 


Ent and. 
* Horſes 
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the time of Nine or Sercing 
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Artes Oren, "Sheep, Swine, | 
1 and all ſorts of Cattle. 


| e eur Solefells cel. 
Horſeman. Fol. 

— Abridg'd, in do. 

De Grayes Compleat. OE: 
man. 4to. 5 

Markham's Work!, to. 

—Mafter-piece. to. 
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Gentleman e Fockey. ov 8 
Maſcall of C attle. „ 
Lambard of Cattle. 8vO. | 


Al mond's Gabe; Farrier., e 


Recreations for. Gentlemen , 
" OE 4 in the Country. , 


| Latham: 5 Falconry, bf Ed. 
Bloim's Gentleman 95 Recrea- | 
tion. Fol. 
Gentlemans Recreations. $vo. 
Anglers Vade Mecum. 8vo. 
Walton*s Compl. Angler. 8vo. 


Markam's Hunger“ Prevention, | 
# 4 


or Art of Fonling. 8 vo. 

The Book of Hunting, or the 
Maſter of the Game, Dedic. 
t0 F 

How to WW. a Dowe-houſe Fol. 

John Caius of Engl. Dogs. 4to. 

A Fenel for Gentry. 

Dr. Stevens of Labour and Re- 
creations proper for each 
Month. 

T. Gentleman of the Fiſhing. 
Trade. 

Rob. Hitclicocks . Tears: 
Gift abou. Fiſhing. 


The Art of Husbandry. 
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4 The Country nam” Fol. 
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| Geddes of Bees. dvo. 


Evelyn's Philoſoph.. Diſcomrſe 
of Earth. 


Diſcourſes. ont of Philoſ, Tranſ- 


+: ing. 4to. 
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Enclofing of Commons... 
ey of Cique- Foyne. 


| Hucband un, in Nele 1 


Ar. 
Sith England's lara. 
L... 
| Yar rington's Ele ; Ir. 
provements. 
Treatiſe - of Weather- Glaſſes in 
| "French, 
'Smith of Weaher-Glaſſs.. gro. | 
Prog noſticks and Prediftions * 
|: 5 Meather, by Ar. W. 
Treatiſe of Planting Tobacco. 
Richard Remnant'? Hifory if 
Bees Their Reform. d Com- 
mon-Mealtbh. 
J. Bonne! of the Sill- Worm, 
and Silk-making. _ 


fk 
Perk 


|Malpigius of :he Sill- vorm. 


Oliver de Seres of the Silk», 
Worm, and their Benefit, 
ng liſhed by N. Geffe. 

Diſcour ſe of Huibandry in 
Flanders. 

Jol. Lees Vind. of Regulated 


Encloſures. 


Grand C ocerns of England. 


Dugdale of Draining the Fens. 
Fitzherbert's Look of Hurlan 
Nas | 
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Tu us Halbanlr). 4to. 
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Sir Hagh Plat s Jewel Houſe. | Defen of Ply, 5 plani $ 2 | 


—— Remedy: againſt Tat nes". © Fruit 7 


Ab, VillsContry-mans : riend. 


4 Treatiſe of Tilling and 


Grafng. | 
Gab. Rive of Improving Bay: 

ren and Hua Ha gi 

Tho. Mace of ending: the 

Highways. ow u 4 


E109 1 [i 


Rowland Vaughan of Drain- , 
Paſture. 4 3" : 
6 Fd Walker of che V ane | 


of Minen, 1 


account of Bes. 


Corn- hoarders. 33 © i 
Orders for. \proventings Dearth i 
of Grain: ln 


Prud. Choiſlet of Huibandry, , 


X * * . 


John T 77 Experiment of 
Fiſh and Fruit. 

' Enrichment 2 the Weald of 
Kent. 

"Colt... Vemeden of 27 


ing the great Fent. 5 
44 FL'S, of Improvin bats Land 

J. D. of ati the. Poor to 
Work. | ect 


Extrabts How the Aiſcellan. 


he Art of gelen irh : 
barles Fitz: Jeffreys riſe for 1 


Cuarioſa. Ato. 


With Krrrallt from all the An- 
dient, and other Moderns, | 
in Lat. Ital. Fr. Dutch, Of. : 


| Mechianicks Trade, or. ; 
Bris ane Languens, Ee 


Hatton: Mirchant Magax. 


Homes Explanation” of all 


5 Engliſhed by R. E. Ln 
John C -ruſlzy 40 Cpnttry-mai 4 Wiesent ebend, 1 

g Iuſtructofr. 4 2 Jure Moritimo. 
5 ill. Pools Country Farmtr. | Lex. avon AE 
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Preſent State of England. 8vo. 
Term in Mechavith, Nec. 


K 573 8 ad 2 det 


in 80. 
The Lives of the 8 


a | Philoſophers, their Morals, 


&c.Itluftrated with Cuts, — 


One er hee | 


Novels, written by Joba Boc- 


cace, the firſt Retiner of che 
Italian Tonne, newly done YL 
into Engliſh, in 8vo. with 


Cuts. 


ing his Comical Romance 
in 3 Parts. All his Novels, | 
his Letters, & c. Engliſhed 


by Mr. T.1 5. Scomith Cuts, 


; 8. i: 4 1 


The Higory of the Buccas 


niers of America, eompleat, - 


3 with many Cuts. 
20. 
A Compleat Hiſtory of - 
Europe; or View of the Af- 
fairs thercof, Civil and Mi- 
litary ; from the Treaty of 
Ninnguen to the end of the 


Tear 1709, intermixt with _ 
very many Original. Papers, 
Letters, Memoirs, Speeches, 


Peclarations, Ce. 89%. 


L ench Gr Ammar, writ | 
: for the Uſe of the Duke of 
Glonreſter. 


| Lords Summers, H. 


State of the Imperi, 


| "Thewhole Comical Works 
e of Monſieur Scarron, contains 


A © - Hiſtory 
Enrope, or View of the” — 
litary, for the Vear 78 in 
which are very many Orr 
nal Papers, as the Partition 
Treaty, \Proceedings again 

Hall fax, OY 
Be the Legion 5 
Memorial; Ce. preſent 
iat and 
Families, and r 


Royal 


Potentates in Bar 


Birth, Marriages; I py Ts Al 
liances, Cc. A 1 
of the Nobility, Privy 
ſoil Cc. of England, Ae 
c. A Lift of all Perſons 
in in Offices and Places of raft 
in. "Her "Mujcſties | Goon 
ent. ] 
Mr. Bees Nomar Hl. 
ſtory, 2 Vol. 80. 
Senecas Morals Engli ſhed 
by Sir Roger Leftrange. 850. 
Ar 'Ralphſon's mathemati- 
cal Dictionary, illuſtrated 
with many Cutts, 8. 
Bona's, Gude to Eternity, 
Engliſhed by Sir Kager Ke. 
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1 grafting J which is by 


weaning the Cyon by 
degi 


k rees from its Mo- 
ther, as being not wholly to be cur 
therefrom, till it be firmly united 
to the ſtock whereon it is grattcd, 
ee more under Grafting. 2 

ABLAQU EATION, by 
his is meant the taking away of, 
he Earth, or uneovering the 
Roots of Trees, as there is beer. 
ſion for it. 

AC AC ILA: The French do 
mightily adorn their Walks with 
the Virginian Acacia. It endures 
ſharp Seaſons bur high Winde, 
which, becauſe of jts brittle Na. 
ure, it does not well reſiſt ; i the 


| 


I R uſticum, Urbanicum, 
 Botanicum, &c. ” 
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Wuala e Fa, C ommerce, 
and all forts of 9 Affairs. 


Ace 


BLACTATION, is Roots, which run like ti 
one of the ways 'of | under-eround, are apt to —— 


the Soil, and therefore not fit tor 
our Gardens: They thrive well 
in the Plantation in St. James 
Park. : 

ACCORNS, a Petk per day, 
with a litrle Bran, will make a 


Hog, tis ſaid, increaſe a Pound 


weight per, day for two months to- 


gether, They arc alfa given to 


Oxen, ming/'d with Bran chopp'd 
or broken, otherwiſe they are ape 
to ſprout and grow in their Bel- 


lies. Some fay;they ſnould firſt be 


macerated in water to extract their 
malignity, Cattle many times being 
kill'd by them without this pre- 
caution. Cato adviſes the giving 


them ro Oxen ; mit with a like 


_ Quantity | 


deſt for Swine, and being made 
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quantity of Beans and Lupines, 
and well drench'd; but they are 


1mall, wilt fatten Pigeons, Pea- 
cocks, Turkies, Pheafants, and 
other Poultry. It's ſaid Fiſh, e- 
ſpecially the Tunny, feed on them 
in ſuch places af 25 the Trees 
hang over Arms cf the Sea. Ac- 
crns were formerly the Food of 
Men; and in Spain, in the time 
of the Romans, they were us d for 
a Second Courſe; and ſome now 
account the ſmall Accorn, found in 
the Craw of the Stock-Dove, a 
delicious fare. Water diſtilld 
from Accorns is good againſt the 
Pi:thiſick, Stitch in the Side, and 
heals inward Ulcers, breaks the 
Stone, and cools Inflammation, be- 
ing apply'd with Linnen dipp'd 
therein, Accorns eaten faſting, 
kill the Worms, provoke Urine, 
ard. as 
it {c1t, | 

ACCOUNTS. of Sales; it's a 
term in Merchandize, importing 
an Account wherein the Sale ot 
Goods is cxpreſſed. | 

A CH, or Numbneſs in the 
Joints. 1s accounted a Diſeaſe in 
Horſes, procee ding fromCold taken 
upon hard and violent Exerciſe 
and Labour; to ſuch of which in 
gencral as proceed from a hot 
cauſe, yeu muſt apply cooling 
things and Vice Verla; but more 
parcicularly there are three Cures 
tor them. 1. Take A4ccopium and 
mix it well with Sack, chafed ve 
ry well in y-ur hand; and if the 
Diſtemper be ct a cold cauſe, 
it will remove it in 3 or 4 days. 
2. Taxe Brandy or Aquavite, with 
which chate and bath the place 
aggrieved very well, and dry it 
in with a hot Fire- ſhovel; then 
take a Rag and dip it in the Bran- 
dy or 4qu:.vite, ſtrewing the in- 
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ſome Jay, break the Stone 


ter of a 


AGO --- 
finely beaten and ſearced, and 
bind ir ro the 1 ſwathed up 
with a dry Roller, and this do 
daily. 3. Some take half a pound 
of ſweet Butter, Aquavite a gi 
Saffron half a dram, Pepper as be: 
bore 3 drams, 2, beads. of Anja 
Garlick, mix them well together, 
ſtew, but boil, them not, on the 
Fire, till it come to a Salve, which 
being chafed in very warm to the 
ſore place, and a brown Pa 
wet in the ſame, bind it with 2 
dry cloth upon that, and ſo uſe it 
morning and evening. 

ACOPUM, is a Drink for 
Horſes prepared thus: Take hal 
an cunce of Euphornium, an ounce 
of Caſtoreum, Adraces half a quar- 
ter of a pound, Bdellium half an 
ounce and half a quarter, Opoponax 
an ounce, Fox-greaſe half an ounce, 
Pepper an ounce,” Laſerpitium three 
quarters of an ounce, Ammonia- 
cum half a quarter of a pound, 
Pigeons-dung as much, half an 
ounce of Galbanum, one and a. 
quarter of Nitre, three quarters of 
an ounce of Spuma Nitri, Lada- 
num a quarter of a pound, Pye 
thrum and Bay-berries of each; 
quarters of an ounce, Cargapim 
two ounces, Rhue-ſeed half a quarter 
of a pound, Seed of Agnus Cain 
an ounce, Parſly-ſeed halt an ounce; 
dried Roots of Flower-de-Luce: alt 
ounce and a quarter and a hath, 
Oy! de Bay as much, Oyl of Spick 
nard three quarters of a pound, 
Oleum Cyprinum three quarters ot 4 
pound and 'half a quarrer, the 
oldeſt Oy! Olive a paund and a 
half, Pirch a quarter of 4 pound 
and two ounces, Turpent ine à quar 


; nd, ever One of 
1 be KO 2 melt 


u 
which this wh 
ſeverally by themſelves, and then 
mingle them together with the! 
reſt of the Ingredients, being 


+3 


ſide of it all over with Pepper 


; 3 & 
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beaten to fine powder; and eu 
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AGR 
they have boiled a little on the 
Fire, take it off, and ſtrain it into a 
clean Gally- pot; and ſo keep it; 
and in adminiſtring of it, give | 
not above 2 Sp nfuls at a time 
in a pint of ph ps Muſcadine; and 
if, by long keeping, it hardens, 
ſoften it with Cypreſs Ol. It's 
both a Medicine and an Oynt- 
ment, helping Convulſions, Scnng- 
halts, Calds, c. in the Sinews 
and Muſcles, draws forth all noi- 
ſom Humours, and being put up 
into the Noſtrils of an Horſe with 

a long Gooſe Feather anointed 
therewith, disburdens the Head 
of all Grief. Ir diſſolves the Li- 
ver troubled with Oppilations and 
Obſtructions, helps Siccity and 
Crudity in the Body, baniſnes all 
Wearineſs and Tiredneſs ; and, 
laſtly, cures all ſorrs of inward 
Diſeaſes it miniſtred by way of 
Drench, in Wine, Beer, or Ale. 
It is hot in Working, otherwiſe it 
could not hold good in caſe of 
Surfeirs, Tiredneſs, and of Con- 
vulſions, and the like, wherein 
conſiſts irs chief Verrues, being ad- 
miniſtred outwardly ; bur being 
inwardly taken, it is not quite fo 
hot, for it helps Fevers for the 
moſt part, and it is deemed moſt 
2 not to give mon 2 . 
of it in a quart of good ſtron 
ern bs 7 N 
AcRE; Its four Rods, or an 
hundred and fixty ſquare Lug or 
Perch of Land, at 16 Foot and 
an half to the Perch; tho of Cop- 
pice- wood 18 Foot to the Perch is 
the common allowance; hut an 
Acre ſometimes is eſtimated accor- 
ding to the proportion of Seed. 
uſed on ir, and ſo varies according 
to the richneſs or barrenneſs 


ing Sowing Flax, eighteen ſcore 
Verches make an Acre, which is 


* 


the Land; particularly concern- 


7 


A CREME of Land; ten Acre 7 


- ADDER-STUNG; when 
Cattle are ſtung with theſe veno- 
mous Reptils, or with Scorpions, 


or bit by an Hed or Shrew, 
take the Oy] fm and 


* 


Vinegar wich Plantane and Bole- 


with three times a day. 2. Some 


tale Sanguis Draconis, and a little 
Barley Meal, and the Whites of 


Eggs, which they beat all roge- 


wiſe to the Sore, renew ing it onee 


in 12 hours it will do. 3. Some 
preſcribe five pounds of the ten- 


Armoniac, made thick like a Salve, 
and anoint the grieved place there- 


der craps of an Aſh-tree well 


beaten, and then mixed in three 


pints of Sallet-oyl, and in ſo much 
Wine, which they ſtrain and give 
to the Beaſt. 2 

ADD ERS- TON GU E Oint- 


tane, and bruiſe them very 


from the Churn, well beaten from 


ment; for the making hereof, 
take as much of the Herb Adders- 
Tongue as you have occaſion to uſe, 
wich a third part of Male Plan 
; wel 
in a Mortar together, then pur _ 
thereto ſome” freſh Butter, riew 


the Butter Milk, and mix it very 


in ſo much thereof as to make it 
have fo done, put it into an Ear- 
then Pan, and let it lie abont 3 or 
4 weeks in ſome cool place, till it 
grow mouldy, and then melt it 


Herbs grow criſp, when you are 
to ſtrain it out «tnto ſome conves 
and keep it. for yout uſe, You 
may diffolve into fr, if you 

when it comes off the 


Qiarment--is- made only: in dhe 


forty multiplied by out. 


- 
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— 
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down upon 4 gentle Fire till the 


5 | 4 Ls Z 


well with * Herbs, but put not - 


pleaſe, 
re, ſome. 
fine and clear Tupentine, Wick 


2 


malte je mueli better: This 


— 


ther, and lay them on Plaiſter- 


loſe its green colour; when you - 


nient thing fir for your parpoſe, = 


n 
months of April and May, the 
Herb being then to be found and 
rin its prime, for it ſoon periſnes 
with a little heat. It's a moſt So- 
vereign and Excellent Remedy for 
any Beaſt that has been ſtung or 
bitten by any venemous Creature, 
or for any Wound by Snake Bite, 
ox any other Accident; as alſo 
For any hard Swellings in any part 
-pt the Body; and particularly ve- 
try good for a Garget in a Cows 
bag, being chafed in very well 
with your hand twice a day. 
Ab Ds; it's a ſharp Tool made 
different from an Ax, and more 
convenient for the cutting of the 
hollow fide of any Board or Tim- 
| ber,being ſuchasCoopers generally 
make uſe of. . 
AGYPTIA CUM black and 
red; are both Corrofives, their 
natures being to corrode and eat 
awa' all manner of dead, proud, 
Totten and naughty Fleſn out of any 
old Sore or Ulcer; and they do alſo 
cleauſe and prepare a Sore, and 
make it apt to be healed with car- 
nitying or healing Salves. For the 
making of the Black, take two 
pounds ct coarſe Engliſh Honey, 
Yerdzgreaſe, Dyers Galls, and green 
,*Copperas, of each four ounces, 
make all into powder mixt toge- 
ther, then put them into an ear- 
then pot and ſet it on the Fire, 
keepin? it ſtirring, but as ſoon as 
it begins to boil, take it off and 
Jet it cool, otherwiſe it will be- 
come Red, which will not be fo 
pod; one of its principal uſes is, 
to diſſolve the hoofs of any Horſe 


it che be too dry or hard, fo as 


that ir wül cauſe the Corruption, 


C 
digreaſe four ounces, green Coppera 
two, which two laſt bear very 
ſmall into powder, then put it in- 
to an earthen pot; add thereunto 
a little Vinegar, and ſo boil it very 
well till it become Red, then lay 
it up for your uſe. Wo 

 AFFORESFT; is a term ſigni- 
fying to turn Land into Foreſt. 
AFRICA; is about an hun- 
dred and twenty times as big as 
England; and the Ifle of Mada- 
gaſcar 1s about twice as big as 
England : In this Country the 
Royal African Company have had 
ſeveral Factories along rhe Sea 
coaſt, between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope, as Gambo, Sierra. 
Leona, Madre-Bomba, Cape Miſſe- 
rado, Carmontin, Emachan, Rio- 
Nuno; the Ivery Coaſt, and. Gold- 
Coast, ſome of which are now un- 
der the Dutch; there are likewiſe 
many curious Towns of Trade, or 
Ports in Barbary, as Sally, Moroccy, 
Tangier, Fe, Ceuta, Algiers ; San- 
ta Cruz, Sophia, Tripoli and Barca: 
The chief Commodities are Gold, 
Amberzreaſe , Elephants-teerh; 
Guinee-Peppes, Redwood, Hides, 
Wax, Sanders, Sugar, Civet, Oyl, 
Cordanams, Hemp, Flax, Dates, Al- 
monds, Indigo, Gum, Oftrich-tea- 
thers, Aniber, Ebony, Canes, Rice, 
Citrons, Limons, Copper, Cacoa- 
nuts, Cloves, Saffron, Chryſtal, 
and abundance of Negros, which 
turniſh our Plantations in America 
with Slaves: And for the Iſle ot 
' Madagaſcar, it poduceth Ginger, 
Cloves, red Sanders, Saftron, Was, 
Amber, Gum, Ebony, Chryſtal, 
Cacoa-nuts and Metals. 
AFTER-MATH, is the af- 


—_— 


it there be any in the Foot, to 
aſcend above at the Cronet, where 
the hair is, and alſh to reſtore the 


Hories hoot, when the Sole is ta- 


len out. The Red ſort is made of 
,o pounds of coarſe Honey, Ver- 

0 ( 
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: Graſs, 


ter Graſs or ſecond Mowings et 
or elle Graſs. or Stubble cut 
atter Corn. , „ 

' AGAT; this implies the dif 
ference in Holland or Venice of the 
value of currant Morey and Bank 
| . 1 Notes 


— 


* 


Notes, which in Holland is often 
three or four per Cent. in favour of 
the Note?s⸗·s 8 

AGE of 4 Horſe : See Horſe's 


Age. 1 Fa 
AIST; is properly a Bed or 


Reſting-place ; but it ſignifies to 
take in and feed the Cattle of 
Strangers in the King's Foreſt, and 
to gather the Money due for the 
ſame; and tis alſo extended to 
the taking in of other Mens Cattle 
into any Man's Ground, at a cer- 
rain rate per week, + 
AGISTOR; is an Officer of 
the D takes in to feed the 
Cattle of Strangers, and receives 
for the King's uſe, all ſuch Tack- 
money as becomes due from thoſe 
Strangers. In Engliſh they are cal- 
led Gueſt or Giſt-tabers. They 


are made by the King's Letters Pa- 


rents, and he harh four of them in 
every Foreſt where he has any 
Rm: 


Pawnage. 
AGLECTSH; this is a term 
uſed by Floriſts, being the Pen- 
dants that hang on the tip ends of 


Chives, and Threads, as in Tulips, 


Roſes, Spibe-graſs, &c. | 
ALABASTER; is a white 
Stone, of which they make Fi- 
gures, Statues and Monuments of 
Carved Works, being ſawed and 
eaſily cut with working Tools; 
ſome of it is veined with divers. 
colours. „ 
ALATERNUs; brought in- 


to England from the hatteſt parts 


of Languedoc, thrives with us from 
Cornwal to Cumberland as it it 
were Natural, It makes the moſt 
beautitul and uſeful Hedaes and 
Verdure in the World, the ſwiit- 
nets of the growth conſider d. The 
Seed ripens in Auguſt, and the 
Honey-blajloms afford an carly 
and marvellous Relief to. Bees. 
The Phithre 7s (of which there are 
$ or 6 Lorts) are ſtill more hardy, 


r , 
= 


Mo 
and equall the Holly in ſuffering. 
the extremeſt Rigors: Both this 
and the Alaternus are rais'd of the 

Seed; thoſe of the Phillyrea lie 

longer under- ground, and bein 
tranſplanted for Eſpalier Hedg 
or Standards, are to be govern d 


| by the Shears, as there is Occaſion. 


The Alaternus riſes in a month at- 
ter it is ſown. Plant it at two 
ears growth, and clip it after Rain _ 
8 3 r 3 
in the Spring before it grows ſtic- 
ky, and while the fh-ots are ten- 


| der; thus it forms an Hedge tho 


planted in ſingle rows and'at two 
foot diſtance, of a yard in thick- 
neſs, 20 foot high if you think 
fit, and furniſn'd to the bot- 
tom. 3 
- ALDER, Lat. Alnus, loves wa- 
tery and boggy Places the beſt of 
all others; they are propagated of 
Truncheons and likewiſe of Seeds; 
in Handers they make great profit 
of the Plantations; the beſt way 
of propagating them, is by Roots 
ſet as big as the ſmall of one's 
Leg, in length about two foot, 
and one end plung'd in the Mud. 


Place them at 4 or 5 foot diſtance, 


and when they have ſtruck Root, 
cut them, which cauſes them to 
ſpring in Cr and ſhoot out in- 
to many uſeful Poles. If you 
plant ſmall ſets, cur em not till 

they be ſome competent bigneſs, 
and that in a proper Seaſon, which, 
tor all Aquatic Woods, ought not 
to be till the Winter be well ad- 
vanc'd, in regard of their pithy 
ſubſtance; ſuch as you make uſe 
of in that period, ought ro he 
well grown, and fell'd with the 
earheſt in the firft quarter of the 
Increaſing Moon, that fo the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſhoot receive no prejudice. 
In Ferſey they plant them hy tak- 
ing Truncheons of 2 or 3 foot lon: 
at the beginning of Winter; they 


bind chem in Fag ; ts, and pl: S 
. \ ' 


- I the 


the ends of em in Warer till ro- 
wards the Spring, by which time 
they will have contracted a ſwel- 
ling Spire, or Knurr about that 
Part, which being ſer, never fail 
of Growing, Ss , 
The ſhadow. of this Tree nou- 
riſhes the Graſs under it, and 
2 ſer, and well plaihed, is an 
excellent Defence to the Banks of 
Rivers. Aquatic Trees may be 
cut every third or fourth Year, 
and ſome oftner: Abate them 
within half a Foot of the Princi- 
pal Head, to prevent the periſhing 
of the main Steck, and to accele- 
rate their Sprouting. After the 
Trun 2 are gonad = * fre, 
prepare them à littie, by laying 
them a while in Water. x old, 
Boats were made of the greater 
part of this Tree. Over-grown Al- 
ders are much ſought for, for ſuch 
buildings as lie continually under 
Water, where it hardens like a 
Stone; but being kept in an un- 
conſtant Temper, it rots immedi- 
ately. It was made uſe of under 
the famous Bridge at Venice, the 
Rialto which paſſes under the 
grand Canal. Alder Poles are as 
uſeful as thoſe of Willow; but 
the Coals far exceed them, eſpeci- 
ally for Gun- Powder. The Wood 
is uſeful for Piles, Pumps, Hop- 


| ocs, (ſmall Trays, Trenchers ant 
Wooden- heels; the Bark is — 


ALL 


cious ro Dyers, Tanners, and 


| ther dreſſers, who, with it, and the 


Fruits, inſtead of the Gallz, 
make an Ink. The freſh Leaves 


applied to the naked Sole of the 


Foot, infinitely refreſh the 
macerated in Watet, with a little 
ruſt of Iron, makes a black Dye, 
which may be alſo uſed for Ink. 
The inner Rind of the Black Al- 
der Purges all Hydropic and 
Ferous Humours, but ir muſt be 
dried in the Shade, and not usd 
green, andthe decoctions ſuffered 
to ſettle two or three days hefore 
it be drunk; Being beaten with 
Vinegar, it certainly heals the 
Itch. The ſwelling Bunches now 
and then found in old Trey 
affords the II | 
curiouſly Chambletted and very 


hard. v2 2 
ALE, is made by infuſing 
Ground Malt in boyling Water 
ſo long till the Water has extract 
ed all the vertue of the Malt, 
which done, and the Water only 
Blood-warm, it's wrought up with 
Yeaſt, and ſo becomes Ale; the 
proportion of the Malt to the 


poles, water-Pipes, Troughs, Slu- | 


the Ale is deſigned to be of: See 
Brewing, ) 
AI. E Meaſures Pints 


Quartz 

Pottles f 2 14% 
Salons 

Firkins P | 15 32 | 647 
Kilderkins } 2 | 16" | 32 J 64 | 128: 
|. 4 | 32 | 64 | 128 [256 | 
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Karrels | 2 4 


tt 


' Veſſels for Butter, Fiſh and 
Soap, were made after the Ale 


Meaſure, twelve Ale - Barrels mak- 


ing 4 Laſt. 
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The Bark 
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Inlayer, pieces 


Water is according to the ſtrength: 
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"ALL EL VT A, Woad or 
French Sorrel, is a ſort of a Trefoil 
Slips chat fprout from the foor of 
it; it bears a white Flower, but 
no Seed, growing into tufts when 
old; and as it loves the ſhade, 


*ris therefore planted along the 


ſides of Northern Walls, about 
one foot aſunder, two inches in 
the ground, and laſting three or 
four years without being removed, 
but in order to the renewing of 
it, there needs no more than to 
ſeparate or ſlip out the great tufts 
into ſeveral little ones, and re- 
plant them immediately, in April 
or March: A little watering in 
very hot Weather, and eſpeci * 
in ſandy Grounds, is a very wel- 
come help to them. 


ALLOTTING of Goods; this | 


1s when the Ships Cargo is divided 
into ſeveral Parts, which are to 
be bought by divers Perſons, whoſe | 
Namesarewrit on as many pieces of 
Paper, which are apply d by an in. 
different Perſon to the feveral ; 
Lots or Parcels; and by this means 
theGoodsare divided without par | 
tiality, for every Man has the par- 
cel of Goods that the Lot with | 
his Name on is appropriated to. 
See Inch , . en 7 
ALMOND-FURNACE, or 
SWEEP, is a fort of Furnace 
uſed by Refiners, the uſe and 
form whereof, fee under Refining, 
ALMOND-TREE; is much 
like unto. that of Peach, and grow- 
ing upright without the help of a 
Wall; its Fruit, downy on the 
out ſide; but not fit ro be eaten, 
having a thick ſmooth Stone 
wherein is contained the kernel 
or Almond, ſweet in ſome, in o- 
thers ſome what bitter, but as they 
ſeldom come to any good perfe- 
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M 
and of a fair purple Red, make a 
-fine ſhew in a Garden: There is 
ings ag _——_ 
and Houſed in Winter. The way 
of raiſing this Tree, is to ſer the 
Stones or Shells with the Almonds 
therei _ place where they 
are to ſtan ing unapt to grow 
if removed. The beſt Frute of 
this Tree are ſuch as are ſweer and 
freſh, not ſpoiled by Age; and 
| » 
grow in hot places; the ſweet are 
by nature hot and moiſt; the bit- 
ter dry, abſterſive and open- 
ing; the former are very nourũſi- 
ing, fatten the Body, help the 
Sight, cauſe Sleep, and — good 
many other ways; their Oy — 
alſo good for Cholick Pains 
the Paſſions of the Breaſt; and 
the other are agood remedyagainſt 
Drunkenuefs, whereof five or fix 
of them _—— eaten before 
Meals; but tho they are mere de- 
licious and pleaſing, . the firſt are 
wholſomer : It's not good to eat 
them dry, being very hard of di- 
geſtion, and therefore they are 
to be uſed in Summer, when they 
are as tender and ſoft as Milk, or 
elſe blanched and eaten with Su- 
gar, but muſt be firſt peeled and 
well cleanſed. i 
ALNAGE; Ell-meaſare, or 
meaſuring with an Ell. See Alnager. 
ALNAGER, or ALNEGER; 
@ Meaſurer by the Ell) it ſigni- 
es a Sworn Publick Officer, who 
by himſelf or Deputy looks to the 
Aſſizes of Woollen Cloth made 
throughout the Land, and to 


poſe; but there are now a terna- 
ry of Officers relating to the re. 
gulation of Cloatlung, all which 


Gon in Engl and, the Tree is chiefly 
Teceiv.g toc the Beauty af th 
* VVV 


Unity of one Perſon; and they 
bear the diſtinft Names of Seargh= 


the Seals ordained for that pu- 


were anciently comprized in the 
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ing the fame thing denoted in two 
Languages) yet long Uſage and 
Cuſtom have brought them to be 


_diſtin& Offices; and that which 
anciently was called Alnage, from 


whence the Alnager takes his 


Name, who was no more but 
Meaſurer in ſignification, is now 


become the Collector of the Sub- 
ſidy granted to the King, and ſtill 
retains the Name of Alnager, be- 
cauſe the Collection of the ſaid 


Subſidy, was by Edward III. com- 


mitted xo the Charge of the Al- 


nager; and he nevertheleſs not 
abridged of his Meaſuring and 


Searching, till by his own wiltul 


_ negle@ they became ſeparated, and 


that by diſtin& Laws, inſomuch 
that there is now a peculiar Mea- 
furer who ou-hrt to allow the Aſ- 


ſtze of Length and Breadth to e- 
very particular Cloath, made in 


England and Wales; and to pre- 
vent the Suhjects being abu- 
ſed, an Office of Searching is E- 


"Nabliſh'd by Parliament, whoſe 


Officer, by his Seal ought, judi- 


Ciouſly and diligently atfixed, to 


denote the defaults and caſual a- 


| buſes, which each particular 


Cloth contains; all which Offices 
were anciently under the Cogni- 
zance of the Alnager. & 
ALUM, and Alum-works. A- 
lum is made of a Stone dus out of 
a Mine; of a Sea-weed and Urine: 
The Stone Mine is found in moſt 
of the Hills berween Scarborough 
and che River Tees in the County 


of Yu; as allo near Preſton in 
Lancaſbire, the tame being of a 
bluiſh colour, and will clear) like 
Torniſt Slate. That Mine is beſt 


which lies deepeſt in the Earth, 


and is indifferently well moiſtned 
wich Springs; but coo much moi- | 
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"1 ex, Meaſurer and Alneger, which 
laſt, tho it be 4 Tautological Ex- 


| preſſion, (Alnege and Meaſure be- for the more convenient Workin 


' of the Mine which ſomerimes lies 
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ſture Eankers and corrupt the 


Stone, making it Nitrous. 'Now 


twenty yards under a Surface or 
Cap of Earth, (which muſt be ta 
ken off and barrowed away) they 
begin their Work on the decline 
of a Hill, where.they may alſo be 
well turniſhed with Water, and 
dig down the Mine by Stages, 
to ſave carriage, and ſo throw it 
down near the places where the 
calcine it. The Mine before tis 
calcined, being expos d to the ait, 
will moulder in pieces, and yield a 
Liquor whereof Copperas may be 
made, but being calcined is fit for 
Alum: As long as it continues in 
the Earth or in Water it remains 
hard Stone, but ſometimes a Li- 
_ will iſſue out of the ſide of 
the Mine, which by the heat of the 
Sun is turned into natural Alum. 
| Now for calcining the Mine, 
tis done with Ci:iders of Newca: 
fie Coal, Wood and Furzes; the 
Fire made about two feet and 2 
half thick, rwo yards broad, and 
ten yards long; and betwixt eve: 
ry Fire are ſtops made with wet 
Rubbiſh, ſo that any one or more 
of them may be kindled without 
prejudice to the reſt ; Then theke 
are eight or ten yards thickneſs. 
of broken Mine laid on this Fuel, 
and five or fix of them ſo covered. 
Next they begin to kindle the 
Fires, and as the Fires riſe towards 
the top, they ſtill lay on freſh 
Mine; ſo that to what height you 
can raiſe che heap, which is often- 
times -abpyr 20 yards, the Fires, 
without any further help of Fuel, 
u ill bufn to the top ſtronger than 
at the ifirſt kindling, ſo long as 
any Sulphur remains 1n the Stones; 
bur in calcining theſe Stones, the 
Wind many times does hurt, by 
foreing the Fire in ſome places 
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too quickly the Min 
Jeng i black and Half burnt; 


too much, and leaving it fed; 
but where the Fire paſſeth ſoft· 


the Mine white, which yields the 
beſt and greateſt quantity of Li- 
quor. The Mine thus calein- 
ed, is put into Pits of Water, 
ſupported with Frames of Wood, 
and rammed on all ſides with 
Clay, about ten Tards long, five 
Yards broad, and ſive Feet deep, 
ſer with a Currant that turns the. 
Liquor into a Receptory, from 
whence tis Pumped into another 
Pit of Mine; ſo that every Pit 
of Liquour , before it comes to 
boyling, is pumped into four 
ſeveral Pits of Mine, and every 
pit of Mine is ſteeped in four ſe- 
veral Liquors before it be thrown 
away, the laſt Pit being always 
freſh Mine: The Mine thus ſteeped 
in each of the ſeveral Liquors, 
twenty four hours, or there abouts, 
is of courſe four Days in paſſing 
the 4 ſeveral Pits, from whence the 
Liquors paſs to the Boyling houſe, 
The Water or Virgin Liquor 
ofcentimes gains in the firſt Pit, 


two pounds weight; in the ſe- 


cond increaſeth to five pounds 
weight; in the third to eight; 
and in the laſt, which is always 
freſn Mine, to twelve; and ſo in 
this N according to the 
goodneſs of the Mine; and the 
well calcining thereof; for ſome- 
times the Liquours paſſing the 
four ſeveral Pits, will not be a- 


bove fix or ſeven pound weighs, 


at other times above twelve, El- 
dom holding a conſtant weight 
a whole week together; yer ma- 
ny times Liquor of feven of eight 
pound weight produces More Al- 
lum, than that of ten or twelve, 
ticker through che illneſs of the 


through the Mi ne, 
and in others, burning the Mine the 
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{Mine; or as uſnally, the bad gal- 
cining thereof; and if by HEME : 


Eiquor through 


pir 
to ten or twelve pound weighe, 


ly, and of its own accord, it leaves yet youſhall make leſs Alum wink 


— 


pound weight, for what ir g 
from the oy Pir 


* 


4 


which Poyſons the good Liqu 
and diſorders the whole ho! 


D the redneſs” of "th 


Pit, occaſioned either by the ill · 
neſs of the Mine, or as common 
ly the over or under calcining of 
it, as above-ſaid, which in the 
Settler ſinks to the bottom, and 

here becomes of a muddy Sub- 
ſtance, and of a dark Colour; that 
Liquor which comes Mhiteſt from 
rhe Pits, is t he beſt. As forwhar is 


Weed, called Tangle; ſuch” as 
comes to Lynabn on Oyſters, and 
the ſame grows on Rocks by the 
Sea ſide, between high Water and 
low Water mark; being dryed, it 
will burn and run like Pitch; 
when cold and hard its beaten to 
Aſhes, ſteeped in Warer, and the 
weight or there abouts. © 

As for the Urine; which the 


gle it with - Sea-Water, which 


they try it by putting it to ſome 
of the boyling Liquor; for ſo, if 
the Urine be good, it works like 
Yeaſt put to Beer or Ale; but 
if minzled, it will ſtir no more 


that which comes from poor la- 
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"freſh Minc, you büng : 


ir, than when! it was but "eight oo 
be moſt of it Nitre © and Slam, 
till the Slam be wrought . : 
That which they call Stau, is 
quor when it comes from che 


named Kelp, it is made df à Sca 


Lees drawn off to two pound 
Country People furniſhthe work 
with, and who, ſometimes, min- 


cannot be diſcovered by weight, 


than ſo much Water; and tis 
obſerved, that tlie heſt Urine is 


bouriez People, who drink little 
; | ſtrong 


- OC, $3 


_ with green 


which they 


 -Boylers, and put in one third of 


freſh Liquor which comes from 
the Pits; and fo the Fires having 
never been drawn out, they will 
boyl again in leſs than two hours 
time; and in every ſuch ſpace, 
the Liquor will waſt four Inches, 
and the boylers are filled up again 
Liquor; now the Li- 
quor, if good, will in boyling, be 


Fgreaſy, as it were, at top; it ni- 
 . trous, it will be thick, muddy and 
red; in boyling 24 hours, it will 


be thirty fix pound weight, then is 
put into the boyler about an hog- 
ſhead of the Lees of Kelp, of about 


two penny weight, which will re- 


duce the whole boyler to about 
ewenty feven pound weight. If 
the Liquor be good, as ſoon as tlie 


Lees of Kelp are put into the boy- 


ler, they will work like Yeaft put 
int Beer; but it the Liquor, in 
the boyler, be nitrous, the Kelp- 


Lees will ſtir it bur very little; 


and in that caſe, the Work- men 


muſt put in the more and ſtronger 
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as they ſay, turn co Copperas 
In hot Das bas the Liquor will 


ſink to the bottom: This ſepars- 
tion is made by the means of the 
Kelp-Lees, for then the whole 


a 
power ftrong enough to caſt of 


i- | the Slam and Nitre, but When 
Mothers are uſed, the Kelp-Lees | 
are needful to make the ſaid ſe 


NeThen the lid Liquor is eo 
en is {coq 
ler, made of Deal boards, | and 


ramm'd with Clay, into which 


they put 20 Gallons of Urige, 
more or leſs, according to the 
goodneſs or badneſs of the Li. 
quor ; for if the Liquor be red, ani 
conſequently Nitrous, the more 
Urine 15 required; and the uſe of 
Urine is as well to caſt off the 
Slam as to keep the Kelp-Lees 


much. | 


days, the ſecond day the Alum 


den about rhe fides, and at the 
bottom of the Cooler, bur it 
the Liquor ſhould ſtand in the 
Cooler above four days, it would, 


be one day longer in cooling and 
the Alum an gathering, than when 


the weather is temperate, and in 
Froſty weather the cold ſtrikes the 


Alum roo ſoon, not giving time for 


che Nitre and Slam to fink ro che 
bottom, whereby they are mingled 
with the Alum; this produceti 


double the quantity, but being foul 


Lees: preſently after the Kelp- Jis conſumed in the waſhin 0 


Boyler confiſts of green Liquoy, | 
| drawn from the Pits; jet pg 


from hardning the \ Alum tyo 


E In the Cooler, rhe | Liquor, in| 
temperate weather . ſtands four 


begins to ſtick, — and har- 
1 


1 ji 


Au | 
he Liquor has ſtood four days in [ er, or 
he — then that call'd Mo- 
1ers is ſcooped into a Ciftern, | 
e Alum remaining on the ſides, 
nd at the bottom, and from 1 a 
nce the 3 are - 
back into the boyler gain; 10 
hat every five days the Liquor is 
boyled again; until it eva 
pr turn into Alum or Slam: Now | Bt 
he Alum is taken from the fides 
and bottom of the Cooler, as begi 
zut into a Ciſtern, and waſhed | th 
oops that _ yo uſedfor 
he ſame purpoſe, being about 
welve — | welght, after which 
t is roach'd as follows. 
| en 
o a Pan with a quantity of Wa- 
er where it melts and. boyls a 
little, then 'tis ſcooped into a 
great Cask, where it commonly | j 
ſtands for ten and then is 
t to take down for the Market. 
The Liquors are weighed by the 
roy-Weight; ſo that half a 
pint of Liquor muſt weigh more 
than ſo much Water, by 1d many 
penny weight. 47; ö 
e 
cle, called by Hme Princes Feather. wei 
are of great diverſity; but the | nor Ridden; others 
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m principal are, 1. The great pur- of hinder Shooes made on pur. 
* ple Flower Gentle, wich arhick poſe; many fold fire ſoft Liſts 
he | 


and call Stalk, and many Branches, | about his Gambrels; ſome am- 
larze green Leaves, and long] ble by the hand only, whileo- 
Spikes of round hairy Tufts, of a{rhers uſe the Tramell; which 1 
reddiſh Purple, containing many | rightly managed is good; but the 
mul white Seeds; there are — beſt way of all is, try with your 
kinds of it. 2. The leſſer Purple | hand by a gentle and deliberate 
Flower Gentle, with the yellow racking and thruſting: ef-the, 
leaves, a little reddiſh, broad at the] Horſe forwards, by helping him 
Stock, ſharp pointed, the Stock | n the Wak part of his Mouth, 
branched at top, and bearing long, in your Snaffle, which muſt be 
loft and gentle hairy Tufts, of a |ſm5oth, big and full, and Cor, 
deep ſhining murry Purple; the | tecting him firſt on one ſide, 
Seeds are ſmall, black and ſhining, | then on another with the calves |. 
3. Flower Gentle of divers colours, | of your and ſometimes with 
afer little either in Leaves, Stalks, a Spur: I you can make him of 
proceed, only the Flowers. are deep- himſelbfirike into an amble, tho. 
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ſmnufling diſorderly, there wil be 
much labour ſaved ; for that apt- 
neſs to amble, will make him with 
more caſe, and leſs danger, en- 
dure the uſe of the Tramel, and 
find the motion without Stumbling 
or Amazement; but if you find 
he will by no means, either ap- 
prehend the Motions or Intenti- 
chen ſtruggle not with him, 
but fall to the uſe of the Tramell, 
which ſee for that purpoſe under 
Tramel. | aa tor (xs 
AMBRET:SeecCH ASSERY. 
AMERICA; is one part of 
the World about nineteentimes 


| ö 28 big as England 5 fr om about the 


North part whereof the Hudſons- 
Bay Company bring Bevers and 
other rich Furrs, Whale-oyl, 
Stock- fiſn, (c. Their chief Towns 
and Places of Trade, are Inquelet, 
Nacbech, Port- Nelſan, Hudſons-Bay, 
Padonſack, Breſt, and Port- Royal. 2. 
The middle part produces theſe ex- 
cellent Commodities, viz. Cotton- 
Wool, Sugar, Tobacco, Furrs, In- 
digo, Ginger, Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
megs, Roſin, Turpentine, Copper, 
Tarr, Deal-bdards, Gold, Silver, 
Pearls, Cocheneal, Honey, Balm, 
Amber, Hides, Taliow, Salt, Me-. 
dicinal Drugs; the chief Towns 
of Trade are Boſton, and London in 
New - England, and New- rb. Phi- 


ladelphia in Penſilvania, Oxford in 


Mary- Land, Fames Town and Wic- 
chommoe? in Virginia, Charles Town 
in Carolina, Port-Royal, Sevil and 
St. Jago in Jamaica, Antego and 
Barbadoes of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
and Mexico in New-Spain. 3. The 
South part of America produces, be- 
ſides Veniſon, Fiſh and Fowl. 
Gold and Silver in abundance,, Bal- 
fam, Precious Stones, Long-Pepper, 
Gums, Roſin, Druges, Cotrons, 

Tobacco, Cochenele, Braſil. Wood, 
Sugar, Train-oy!, Braſs, Iron, 


Towns of Trade here are, Care 


can pull it, and in a few Days it 


an hot Iron; and then firſt kill 


fully avoiding their Mahgnant 
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mante, St Miguel, Panama and 
Morequinto in Firm-Land, Parti 
Cuſco, Lima, Baeſa and Creus dt 
Nueva in Peru, St. Salvador, St. 
Vincent, and St. Sebaſtian in Braſil, 
Aſſumption, Conception, Villa Rica 
and Cividad in Paragua, and St. 
Jago, Mandyore, and Sorena in Chili, 
ANBUR I, is a kind of Wen 
or ſpungy Wart, growing upon 2. 
ny part of an Horſe's Body, ful 
of Blood; the, manner of curing if 

whereof, is to tye it about with 2 
Thread, or. Hair, as hard: as you 


will fall away of it ſelf; chen 
ſtrew upon it the Powder of ver- 
digreaſe to kill it at the Root, 
and heal it up again with a green 
Oyntment; but if it be ſo flat, 
that nothing can be bound 4. 
bout it, then you muſt eake it 2. 
way with an Inciſion-Knife cloſe 
to the Skin, or elſe burnt off with 


the Fire with Turpentine and 
Hogs-greafe melted together, and 
heal ir up as before; but if it 
grow in ſuch a ſinewy part, that 
it cannot conveniently be cut a, 
way with an hot Iron, then eat 
it out with the Qyl of Vitriol and} 
heal it up as you do other wounds 
2. For theſe Warts, put 3 Ounces 
of Powder of Copperas into a Cxu- 
cible, with one Qunce of Arſenick 
in Powder; place the Crucible in 
the middle of a Charcoal-Fite 
ſtiring the Subſtance, bur care- 


Steams, after the Matter, appears 
to be ſomewhat reddiſh, take rhe 
Crucible off the Fire, and after 
it is cooled break it, and beat the 
'Marcef to a very fine. Powder ; itt 
corporate four Ounces of this 
Powder with five Ounces of Album 
Rhaſis, and make an Oyntment 
to be applyed cold to die Walks 
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ANE 
nointing them lightly every day, 
nd hey! will fall Sf like | Kernels 
df Nuts, without cauſing any 
wellings in the Legs, if che 
alication be obſervant, chat only 
hat the Horſe be not wrought 
or ridden during the Cure; and 
after the Warts fall off, dreſs the 
Sore with the Counteſs's Oynt- 
ment, which ſee deſcribed under 
irs proper head. This is one of 


the beſt ſecrets in the World for 


—.. PONY 
' ANE MON E, or Wind Flower, 


and hard Leaves, and that with nat- 
row and ſoft ones; of which the 


are, I. The Broad- leaved Anemone, 
with the double Scarlet Flower, 
whoſe broad green Leaves, are 
cut in on the ſides and folding the 
edges, ſeldom lie ſmooth and 
plain. The Flowers conſiſt of 
many round pointed, narrow long 


Leaves, of a rich Scarlet colour, 
2. The broad 
leaved double Scarlet variegated 


thick and double. 


Anemone, with. ſmall browniſh 
green Leaves, tall Stalk, a large 
double Flower, of a red Scarlet, 
and every Leaf finely ſtriped 
with White. 3. The double. 
broad Leaved red Anemone, 
darker Leaves, ſmaller Flowers of 
a blood Red. Double Purple 
Anemone, broader Leaved than 


but broader, of a murry Purple, 
beſides another of the kind, 
with each Leaf liſted with white. 
As for the ſmall Leaved Ane- 
monies, their Leaves are green 
divided into ſeveral Branches, each 
Leaf cut and parted in ſome 
Flowers, like the Leaves of par- 
ſley; and in others, like Carrets, 
the Roots all tuberous; of. the 


3 


he Warts be anointed, and 


diſtinguiſned into that with broad 


moſt remarkable of the firſt ſort 


the laſt, browniſn green, larger 
Flowered, whoſe Leaves are fewer 
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double narrow Leaved Anemone. 
2. The double narrow leaved 
Scarlet one. 3. Scarlet varie- 
gated with white. 4. The outer 


let. 5. Outer Leaves Brimſtonifh, 
thrum green. 6. Outer Leaves 
Orange ta wney, thrum 
green. 7. The white of Bour- 
deaux, greateſt white, 8. Lively 
Roſe colourd one 9. The 


like the laſt, bur ſtriped with 
white. 10. The ſpotted Bluſh A- 
nemone. 11. Double Purple 


outer leaved Anemone Purple 
thrum. 15. Outer leaved red one, 


there is another ſort variegated 


„ 


Thrum, Purple; whence Leaves 


finely ſtriped with white, a no- 
ble, but very tender Flower; be- 
ſides a great many more which 
may be produced. | 

The Soil where Anemenies are 
to be ſer, muſt be a rich, ſandy, 


Nears Dung, and a little Lime 
that hath lain long together and 
fully rotted, ſhall be mix'd, and 
the whole ſifted through a wier 
Riddle for that pugpoſe, a foot 
deep, made into a bed, rather 


of the Sun, wherein the broad 


be placed about the end of Sep- 


tember, half a Foot aſunder, and 


quarter deep, ſet in that ſide 


: YE Wy c Fo 
| beſt of theſe there are, 1. The 


broad Leaves white thrum Scar- 


low- 
double variegated Roſe colour d, 


one. 12. Lavender coloured. 12. 
Bright blue green. 14. White 


thrum, dark murrey, . whereof 


with white. 16. The fiye co- 
loured one; outer Leaves Red, 


come out half way yellow; the 
reſt light Crimſon, with the mid · 
dle ſmall tuft Silver colour d. 17. 
The dark Purpliſn coloured one, 


loamy Earth, wherewith ſome* 


ſhady than too much in the face 


| | . | 
leaved Anemone Roots are to 


' uppermoſt where the-ſmell Emi- 
8%. . RR 5 | 
nencies that put forth the Eaves. 
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.._ March aud. April, if they prove ay; 
: | geFax! 


. they = bi. E 
"ct rong Stalks, and proſper 


tag $enderer Mans, they muſt not 
de in the Gul till che 


of Oober at ſooneſt, for fear 

. come up too early, and the 
Froſts deſtroy them, from which 
Wey muſt be defended by Mats, 
Tilts or Peaſe ſtraw, which once in 


i 
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cio days, at fartheſſt, the fair Scaſon 


ermitting, muſt be taken off, 
weather is, to air them and pre- 
lineſs, which will de- 
ſtroy them: The broad leaved 


| its woollineſs, beginning a little to 


the narrow about the end of 
February, or as the Seaſon is, in 


'U requi K eve 
- watering, if they like the Earth, 
— in; waving fr 'Flow- 


muſt not be taken up 


| ginals to be accounted 


Y] or rubbed 
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varieties, ſome double broad le. 
ed ones bear Seeds, as.the doubl 


Orange-tawny, which ſoon yiel 

ctry varieties, bur the Puryle, 
Reds or ons very few. or 
ſuch as draw too near their oi. 
only a little deeper or 17 — 
which laſt are more preferrable 
in them, as alſo in A ah narrow 
leaved ones: The Seeds of theft 
Flowers will be ready to gather 
in May, earlier or later as they: 
flower, which muſt be done 3 
ſoon & ripe „and not before, WW 
known by the Seed with 


riſe of it ſelf at the lower end 
of the head, then ir muſt forth: 
with be gathered and laid to dry. 
a week or more, and then in 2 
Baſon or earthen Veſſel rubbed 
with a little Sand or dry Earth 


gently to ſeparate the Seed from 
the Wool, or Down that do en- 


compaſs it: The Earth muſt be 
fine and proportionable to the! 
Seed, where with it is parted fron 
its Down, which be ſtirred} 
till none appears: Let 
it be ſown about the full Moon 


pers { muſt be'gently fifred over them 


_ therefrom; if too rank or over 
hor, they would moſt of them 
Tot and conſume away, eſpecially 
a rainy Scaſon ſucceeding, 


— 


too thin, for all will not come! 


d | are come up, ſome fine light! 


| ſharpneſs of Froſts or cold, if i 


the July following, on a ſmooth 
bed of fine ſi Earth, or 4 
cher in Pots, Boxes, or Tubs not! 


up when ſome fine freſh Earl 
half a * = thick now at firſt co- 


vering; but in a month after the) 


Earth, to the ſame thickneſs, mu 
again be riddled over them, and 
in the mean time, in caſe thedry* 
neſs of the Seaſon, they mult be 
often gently watered, whereb 
they'll ſpring up and grow ſtrong 
before Winter, ſo as to abide in 


due 
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nen taken to ao them with Peaſe-] zig; and fiſt the e 1 

ew. ſtraw, or the like, ſupported by!] remember by n biſk i Ln 

able sticks that lie not too near or ligkt and 2 Ayparch, bus D 

ied far from them: They ſhould be ; his: Cloarhing mit be cf a dark 

ales Weaken up the Autumn next Near, Skie colour; aud at the — 

nd fer in fine, looſe, and freſh where be uſes to Angle, he 492 

r dould, as rich as may be, but not onde in four cg five d . 

nts; MY roo much, Nuckat ; fach. ciflances Cor boyled ſoft; iftors ES 
cer, Was bearing Roots, which many will Tench oftener; he may a 
able Mprove che following Year, and | caſt in Garbage „ Beaft Live 1 
do all of them the 1 „ Worms chopt in ors, of 5 

fee be proper to put a ayer of ſteeped in a:ddryed nick 

— Wood . — — attract the thi 3 
hey Farth under the young Anemone and in fiſning to — 
* Roots, at their firſt cranſplancing, | gether, throw in — han . 5 3 
dre, for it will the ſooner cauſe them | of Grains of ground hon hang on F | - 
wich to pur forth fibres, and gain the | muſt be done in —— 2 

e to Wimore ſtrength againſt Winter; in a —— ee 


and as much may be done by the 

od Roots of the beſt kind. 
ANGLESEY, (called by the 

Welch Aon) is a conſiderable Hland | 


| 


a narrow Arm of the Sea, named 
the Menay, its about ſixty miles 
in Circumference, contains:200000 
deres of ground, and about 1840. 
Houſes ; its. Soil is o Fruitfal, 
hat it is called by the Welch the 
Mother of Wales, yielding plenty 
f Corn, Sheep and Ca 5 and 
tis reaſonable ON ſave 
only a little ni 


the Fogs ht riſe. from the Sea: 
It turniſhes the Countries alſo 
th ſtore of Mill-ſtones and 


I 


co-Morind-ſtones. *Tis Holy-head, a 
hey icle Town in this Iſland chat 

che uſual ſtation for the Packet- 

ots deſigned for Ireland, as! 
eins the neareſt place to cher 

I- ingddom. 

Ley ANGLING, This is an ex- 
ellen Arc, which, as it pleads 

ons Wea Antiquity, fo theKnowledge | 

» 10 bereof,, is with much difficulty 

f s o be obtained; but ſome obſer- | 


in the North Weſt part of Wales, | v 
ſeparated from the Continent by | 


out at 


e = = EE 
the Fiſh: after them: 2 


| creep ee which Gl wag 3 
— and — faftned 4 1 ee 
fo nn 


Fr 


* 
of the foley — oy 
can crawl out — 1 TEE 7 = 
and as —— crawl __ iſh wil wo; SN 
ſort abour them.” 1 In 


bait T. Salmon, rout, 5 l 3 
or the like, take ſome. 7 9 and e 5 | 
qe Incorporate: fine > lays „ 


and Malt ground, 1 SID 
Fane — thereunto, all ubick Foe 
make into a. Paſte, with Jex 
Gum, then form it into Cate, ZN 
and caſt them into the Stream; 
if yon find your bait take no .- 


feet i in arrradl ; of the BN IG . 
Ferch lurks thereabours to eie 
his Prey, for fear of which, the =o 


Nations cencerning it Eg not be 


Einrede 74, 
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mix a little Butter to preſerve. it 
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take ckerefore your Trowl, and let 


your bait be either Brandlings or 
Lob- Worms, or you may uſe 
Centles or Minows, which they 
As for your Rod; it muſt be 
| — 9 neither too dry nor too moiſt, 
left the one make it Brittle, and 
the other Rotten; and if it be 
I oultry dry Weather; wet yourRod- 
zàlittle before W — 
ſtruck a good Fiſh, keep your Ro 
bent, and that will hinder him 
from running to the end of the 
Line, whereby he will either 
break his Hold or Hook; and if 
you would know. what bait the 
Fiſn loves beſt, at the time of 
8 Hſning, when you have ta- 
n one, ſlit his Gill, and take out 
his Stomach, opening it without 
bruiſing, and there you will find 
what he laſt fed on, and had a fan- 
ey to whereby you may bait your 
Hook accordingly. When you 
fiſh ſhelter your ſelf under ſome 
Buſh or Tree, or ſtand ſo far from 
the brink of the River that you 
can only diſcern your Float, for 
Fiſh are timorous and very eafi 
affrighted, and you will experi- 
mentally find the beſt way of An- 
gling with the fly is down the 
River, and not up; neither need 
you ever to make above half a 
dozen tryals in one place, either 
wich Fly or ground-Bait, when 
you Angle for Trout: For by that 
time, he will either offer to take or 
refuſe the bait and not ſtir at all; 
but if you would have Fiſh bite 
eagerly and without ſuſpicion; you 
may preſent them with ſuch baits, 
as they are naturally inclined ro, 
and in ſuch a manner as they are 
accuſtomed to receive them ; and. 
if you uſe Paſte for baits, you muſt 
add Flax or Weol, with which 


them about half an hour togethenj 


N " "F<" % _ 
WP 3 2 n 
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laſtly, note, that the eyes of ſuch 
Fiſhes as you kill, are moſt excel 
lent baits on the Hook for almoſt 


any fort of Finn. 

 ANGLING-LINE;romk6 
this Line, the hair ſhould be round 

and twiſted even, for that ſtreng 
thens it, and ſhould alſo, as near a 
may be, be of equal bigneſs, then 
lay them in water for a quarter of 
an hour, whereby you will find 
which of them ſhrink, then twiſt 
them over again, and in 5 twiſt- 


\ 
* 


U 


ing ſome intermingle Silk, which 
is not good, but a Line of all Silk 
is not amiſs; alſo a Line made of 
the ſmalleſt Lute-ſtring is very 
good, but that it will ſoon rot 
by the Water: Now the beſt co 
Tour for Lines is, the ſorrel, white 
and gray; the two laſt for clear 
Waters, and the firſt for muddy 
Rivers; neither is the pale watery 
green deſpiſable, which colour 
may be made thus; put à pint at 
ſtrong Alum, half a pound ot Soot,! 
a ſmall quantity of the juice E. 
Wallnut leaves, witch the like olf 
Alum, into a Pipkin , and boh 


then take it off the Fire, and we 
it is cold; put in your hair; 0h 
elſe thus, boyl a bottle of Alum 


water, ſomewhat more than "WM 


handful of Marigeld-flowers, fil 
h f a pound of green. per 
wich 2 much Verdigreaſe,, a0 
beat them roget her to. a fin own 
der, and with the hair put chemin 
to the Alum- water and ler it 1) 
ten hours or more; then tate 
hair out and let it dr). 


ANGLING-ROD; he tine 
to provide Stocks, is in the WIFE | 
ter Solſtice, when the Trees have 0 


in the Roots; for after Zond 
aſcends again into the run and 


21.22 walbirg off the Hook; and 


pe 
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Branches, at what time it 
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a8 for the Stocks they ſhould be 
n 2 and the Tops the 
beſt Ruſh- | 

got, not knotty, but proportiona- 
ble and ſlender, for otherwiſe they 

will neither caſt nor ſtrike well; 

and the Line, by reaſon of their 

impliableneſs muſt be much endan- 

gered: Now when both Stocks 

and Tops are gathered all in one 

Seaſon, and as ſtreight as may be, 

bach them, ſaving the Tops, over 

agentle Fire, and uſe them not till 

fully ſeaſoned, which is about a. 
Year and four Months, but they 

are better it kept two Years: And 

for the preſerving of both from 

rotting or Worrh-eatingz rub them 

over thrice a Year with Sallad or 

Linſeed-Oyl ; ſweet. Butter will 

ſerve if never ſalted, and with 
any of theſe you muſt chafe your 


| os. Od 1 8 
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r Fods well ; if bored, pour in either 
of Wot the Oyls and let them bath 
or, rherein twenty four Hours, then 
our it out again and this will pre- 
 ocrve the Tops and Stocks from in- 
e orng. See Lime fool, Hoat and 
ine Rod, rc. | 


ANGOBER; is a pri ty big 
nd long Pear, bluſh-coloured on 
ne fide and a grainiſn ruſſet on 


he Moon and ſome new Horſe- | 
nz ſtrewed upon them, te pre- 
e ent them from the Froſts; they 
ill ripen about Bartholomew tide, 


e other; che Tree in growth re- 

edles the Butter-Pear, and the ate many things in general 

rut is much like it. J for it; but the particular meth 
Ns E; may be propagated 

band it ſowen in February, 

rr which the Ground mould be 

e epared about - Michaelmas be- 

en the full and the change of hh your Cornet; rounding is 


due ben they may be ſowed again for 

ert Year: It is beſt to renew 
ar hem every two Tears: The leaves 
K freof are uſed in Sallad and have. 


ground ſhoors that can be 


by mixing Parſley; Bete and 


bad qualities thereot may be al⸗ 
ad 
Borrage, or Lettice therewith; 


| ANNUAE LEAVES; are 
ſuch Leaves as come up in the 


Spring and Periſh in Winter: 
"ANT-HILLS; which are 
ſo Injurous to Meddows and Pa- 


| re the Turf off 
and cut it down into 4 or 3 patts; 


this manner: 


below the Surface ſo deep, that 
when you lay the Turf in their plas 
ces as taken up; the place may be 
lower than the other Ground; that 


the Turfs before the Spring. 


is very hard to Cure; yet there 


of Cure \preſeribed, is after yo 
have caſt him; to ſlit the ski of 
the Forehead under the Foretop; 
and open the ſame round about 


-about-- an-Inch every way, then 
take a Worm which you fhall fi 


killed in ſtitehing up the place a- 


gain, for in 20 Days the Worng 
Sl dye; and then be Yorſe wil „ 


ien pleaſant taſt, bur they muſt 


e 
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proper to gather Stocks or Tops; | ly r * | RE : 


rure Lands, wn rm deſtroyed in 


and lay it open, then cut the Core 


Water may ſtand in it to prevenk 
the Ant from returning, then ſpread 
the Earth you take outtfinlyabroad 
which muſt be done in Winter; 
and if the places be left open for 4 
time, the Rain and Froſt will help - 
to deſtroy the Ants that remain 
| but they. muſt be covered up time 
enough, that the Rains thay ſettle 


St. ANTHONIES FIRE; 

It is a Violent burning Diſeaſe in. 
the ' Fleſh of Horſes; being of 
the Nature of Wild Fire and tal: 
led by fome the Shingles, which ' 


in a Fullers Veſſel, and blow it 
alive with a Quill into the plate: 
and have a care the Worm he | 


N 


NT 
ANTICOR, or Heartfickneſs ; 
inHorles it is manytimes cauſed by 
too much feeding without Exer- 
cue, and ſometimes by hard and 
immoderate riding, and careleſs 
looking after him, which ſo cor- 
rupts and inflames the Blood, that 
_ unleſs it find ſome way to vent it 
ſelf forth, it quickly kills him; 
the Diſeaſe is near the Heart, and is 
known bva ſwelling, andthat in the 
middle of his Breaſt againſt the 
Heart from whence it derives its 
Name; the way of Cure is, that 
upoff appearance of ſwelling, and 
that you have takena good quanti- 
ry of Blood on both ſides the Neck 
rom him, give him the drink of 
Diapente with Beer or Ale, put- | 
ting therein One Ounce of brown 
Sugar Candy, and half an Ounce 
of London Treacle which will ex- 
pel the Sicknefs from his Heart; 
and then anoint the ſwelling eve- 
ry Day with an Ointment made of 
Hogſgreaſe, Boarſgreaſe, and Baſili- 
con oi Each 3 Ounces incorpora- 
ted well together, till it become 
fofr, rhen open it and let our the 
Corruption, waſhing the Sore 
wich Copreras Water, and taint it 
with your Green Ointment, and 
it: will be ſoon whole. 33 
_ ANTIMONY, it's a Mige- 
ral much like unto Lead, tae 
beſt whereof comes from Tranſil- 
vania and Hungary, and is known 
by its bright and long flakes, and 
is an excellent thing to put into a 
Horſe's Provender, to cleanſe and 
purifie his Blood, and to tree his 
Body from Colds, as well as other; 
Diſtempers that lie hidangl lurking ! 
therein to deſtroy him: The way. 
to uſe it, is to beat it very ſmall, 
and then ſift ic through a fine 
Sieve; after ſtre about a quarter 
of an ounce of it, Morning and 
Evening, for about a Month to- 


call'd. 


gecher, in a quarter of a Peck of 
| Le 


__ 


| Bees, to place them in any care 
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his Oats, being firſt wet withgood 
Ale or Beer. 2 4 
ANTLIERS; by this Name 
is the firſt of the Pearls that grow 
about the Bur -of a Deer's Horns 
ANTS; Inſects very pernici- 
ous to Fruit-trees, Gardens, r. 
and therefore if you find them 
breed about the Roots of any of 
them, the Earth that they lodge 
in muſt be caſt away, and its place 
ſupply'd with ſome ſtiff Clay; 
bur if they breed diſtant in ſeve- 
ral places, rhe Tree may be daub- 
ed about with Tar, thar their Feet 
may be taken in it; but this be- 
ing prejudicial to young Trees, 2 
ſingle Liſt or ſnread of Cloth may 
be bound about them, and once a 
week, when the Buds and Bloſ- 
ſoms are putting out, for that is 
the chief time they prejudice them, 
the Cloth may be daubed over 
with Tar. Boxes alſo may be 
made of Cards or Paſt- boards 
ierced full of holes with a Bod: 
kin, into which put Arſenick- 
powder mingled with a little Ho- 
ney; hang theſe Boxes on the 
Tree, and they will certainly de- 
ftroy them, bur ſee that the holes 
be not made fo large, as that 1 
Bee may enter, leſt it deliroy 
them: AGlaſs-bortle likewiſemay 
be hanged on a Tree with a little 
Honey in it, or moiſten d with an 
ſweet Liquor, which will attrat 
che Ants, ſo that you may ſtop 
and waſh it out with hot Water, 
and then prepare it as before. It 
Alleys or Green-walks be wi 
ter d often, it will drive awa} 
and deſtroy the Ants. 
APIAR T; is a Place or Court 
where Bees are kept. and a cn. 
venient place ſhould be made 
choice of for this purpoſe: I 
uſual for ſuch as have but a fen 


Fe = ao.as ow Fein, r 
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e 
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f of their ( 


ſo proper for them: The place 


than ſquare, 


near it, nor that Poultry frequent 


| Paved, becauſe it is too hot in the 


abs 
_ Back- 
ſides, and ſome in C ES adjoin- 
ing ro their Houſes, while others, 
for want of convenient room with- 
out doors, have ſet them in Lotrs 
or Upper-rooms ; bur this is not 


choſen, and if a Perſon in- 
tends to poſſeſs himſelf with a 


conſiderable ſtock of Bees, a ſquare | 


Plar muſt be made ſevered by it 
ſelf, of capacity anſwerable to the 
ſtock intended to be raiſed, but 
rather bigger than leſs, and rather 
longer cxrended from Eaſt to Weſt 
acing to the South, 
rather inclining to the Weſt than 
Eaſt, becauſe of the Bees late re- 
turning home, that they may not 
then want light, tho ſome are of 
opinion to let them have che firſt 


Sun in the Morning, that they 
may go early abroad, that being 
the moſt apt time for the gather- 


1 fences wil 


the place. As the Ground ſhould 
be kepr Mown, noc Digged nor 


Summer, and too cold in the 
Winter; ſo it is convenient to 
plant ſeveral Trees at reaſonable 
diſtances therefrom, that the Bees 


* 


Place; but in default whereof, ; 
ſtuck in 


| Hives placed 


green Boughs may be 
ch 8 and the Bees will 
pitch upon them; neither alſo 
muſt the Apiary be far from your 
home, that the Bees may be often 
viſited at Swarming time, and o- 
ther occaſions. PN na 
The Apiary next muſt be fur- 
niſh'd with either Stools or Ben- 
ches, che former being moſt in 
uſe, and the better of the two; 
me wleregf are of Wocd, and 


ſome cf Stone, but the firſt s the 


beſt, Stone being hot in the Sum- 
mer and cold in the Winter; they 
are placed at different heights, 
ſome on the Ground, others two 
foot high, but about 12 Inches 
is a good height, and they are to be 
ſet à little ſnelving, that the Rain 
55 run off; and they ſhculd be 
alſo 2 or 3 Inches wider than the 
ed upon them, with a 
place before a little broader for 


the Bees to light on: They ſnould 


ſtand at leaſt 3 foct diſtant one 
from another, meaſuring from the 
middle of each in ſtreight ranks. 
from Eaſt ro Weſt; which ranks 
if placed one behind another, had 


| need be 6 or 8 :oot aſunder, and 


the Stools of the one rank placed 
againſt the open parts or inter- 
vals of the ocher; neither are 
they to be too near the Fences on 


either fide, 


But if you intend to go thro* 
wich your Delight, and make a 
complete Apiary worthy of care 
and pains, for every ſtock of Bees 
that are intended to be kept, you 
may make a ſquare Cat or Houſe 
about 2 foot ſquare, and a and an 
half high, ſet on 4 legs about 10 
inches above- ground, and 3 or 6 
within the ground, and covered 
over with Boards or Tiles to caſt 
off the Rain, the Back or North- 


in Swarming time. may. pitch near 
one, an e 


being loſt for want of 
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thar the Bees may have ſome li- 
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reſpecting the Eaſt and Weſt, to 


to have a falling Door to cover 


elevated at pleaſure, and in Sum- 
mer time ſerves for a Pent-houſe, 


the Doors or Holes of the Hives 


approach of Winter, when the 


Cold to annoy them, and by the 


when they ſtand on naked Stools, 


4 51 


have Doors to open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, with Latches or Haſps 
to them, the Fore or South- ſide 


one half thereof, which is to be 


not only to keep off the beating 
Rain from the Hives, but to de- 
fend them from the extreme heat 
of the Sun, that, about Noon, is 
apt to melt the Honey: The o- 
tker lower half ſhould have two 
imall Doors to open to either 
hand, which will ferve ro defend 


from injurious Winds; and upon 
cold Winds are like to hurt the 
Bees, all the Doors may be faſt- 
ned, which will as well defend 
them from the extremity of Cold 
in Winter, as extremity of Heat 
in Summer; but it muſt be re- 
membred to make a little open 
ſquare at the bottom of the little 
Doors, juſt againſt the See- hole, 


berty, after the Doors have been 
nut, to fly abroad. There will 
be no occaſion here for any hac- 
kle to defend the Hive from Rain, 
nor is there any fear of Wet or 


means of the ſide Doors, eſpeci- 
ally if the Weſt Door be made to 
open to the Right: hand, a Man 
may fir ſafe and ſee the ſeveral 
workinz of the Bees in Glafs Hives, 
if any ſuch are uſed; but if not, 
he at theſe places may order, mew 
and obſerve them better, than, 


and with Teſs offence to the Bees, 


ö 
may be ſtuffed within theſe Doors 
about the Hive to keep them the 
warmer; but extremity of Cold 
does not injure Bees as much in 
the Winter as wet, from which 
theſe Caſes beſt preſerve them, 
or as light and the warm beams 
of the Sun, at ſuch time when 
there is no Proviſion abroad for 
them, againſt which this Houſe 
or Cor is a moſt certain Preſerva- 
tive; for when the Doors are 
ſhut, in ſuch months you are not 
willing they ſhould go abroad, 
altho the Sun fhine, yet they are 
dark and unſenfible of ſo ſmall a 
heat, the Hive ſtanding ſix or 
eight inches within the Doors, 
when after the common way of 
Benches or Stools, the Sun cafts 
radies to their very Doors, which 
warmth and light together excite 
them forth, ro the expence of 
their Proviſion, and loſs.of many - 
of their Hives, as is evident from 
frequent Experience, the mildeſt 
and cleareſt Winters, ſtarving 
and - deſtroying the moſt Bees; 
when on the contrary, the 
coldeſt and the moſt frozen beſt 
preſerves them; and as there 
are alſo ſeveral days in the Spring- 0 
time wherein it is not fit for them 
to be abroad, at ſuch times the 0 
Doors muſt be kept ſhut, leaving t 
only the under age open, Wl '' 
hive ſuch as 27 take the Wl * 


may be ſet open, that the warmth He 
\and light of the Sun and Air m arc 


afid more ſecurity to one's ſelf, | exgire them ro work, otherwiie lie 
In the Winter-ſeaſon, if the hel car 12 
Apiary ſtand cold, and that it be | ſtructe they made float! {ei 
feared che extremity of Froſt may | See Bees. be 
FAyure the Bees, geod ſweet See 2 „ Fl 


. 
APPETITE-LOST; when 
n Ox or Cow have loſt their Ap- 


petite, 
you muſt 


or been tired with Labour, 
cauſe them to ſwallow 


. 


raw Eggs, well-beaten with Ho- 


ney, Vinegar and Salt. 2. Others 
zive them Horehound made into 
fine Powder. to Drink. 3. Many 
ſtamp the tops of Rue, Leeks, 
Smallage and Sage, and give it 
them to drink in White- wine. 
4. While ſome for the ſwelling 


of the Pallate of the Mouth, that 


is the cauſe, take a ſharp [Knife 
and Lance it, letting forth rhe 
Water and Blood, and rubbing the 
ſlit with Water and Salt. 
APOPLEX T; See Palſey. 
APPLE-TREE; in raifing 
of it for Orchards or Fields, whe- 
ther for Cyder or Baking, the 
Crab Kernels are preferr'd before 
Apple Kernels, as yielding more 
hardy Stocks, and ſo better able 
to endure cold and coarſe Land, 
as taking better root, and ſo ma- 
king larger Trees; but where 
ſtore of Crab-kernels cannot eon- 
veniently be got, Apple-kernels 
are not ſo much inferiour to them, 
but hey may be made uſe of well 
enough, for raiſing ſtocks ro graft 
Apples upon; and as for the Seed 
of this Tree, it's obſervable, that 
tho they produce not Trees bear- 
ing the ſame kind of Apples, as 
thoſe the Seed were had out of, 
yet without grafting they will 
bring forth good harſh Fruit that 
may yield good Cyder. It is a 
Tree that may be planted diſper- 
ſedly about your Ground, either 
um the Hed 
Hedges; and ſome of the ſorts 
are eſpecially very fit for Eſpa- 
ers, whoſe” largeſt ſeizes ovghe 
to be the Standards, and ſmaller 
leize Dwarfs. The tall ones may 


Planted 40r 5 foor aſunder, 


ieh, With gare and good ma- pin, Lincol 


- 


ges, or in rows hy the 
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wood Frame; but 
in all others, it m 
that they are better with à Frame 
than without; and if one be made 
for them, the ſide Boughs muſt 
be faſtned to the Rail; and be- 
tween the larger ler the ſmall 


et in chis, as 


Dwarf · trees be planted, as in the _ 


Elm. Ir is neceſſary tor this pur - 
poſe, to ſuch fort of Apple-rrees 
as do naturally aſpire and grow 
high, there be fome of them 
as well as Pears, (which may be 
uſed upon this occafion in the 
ſame manner) that are inclined to 


| grow otherwiſe: It is alſo to be 
{ obferv'd, that where ſuch an E. 


ſtabler is made without a wooden 
Frame, in ſuch a ciſe the Trees 
muſt be ſmaller. | 

APPLES; Amongſt all our 
Fruits this deſervedly ought to 
have the preheminence, both for 
its univerſality of place, ſcarce 


a Country Pariſh in the Kingdom, 


but, in ſome part or other, it 


will thrive; and alſo for its Uſe, 


being both Meat and Drink. Ir 
does alſo exceed all other Engliſh 
Fruit, for the time we enjoy them, 
there being not a day in the year 
but xhey may be had, and not of 
the worſt. There are great di- 
verſities of Species's of them, and 
they are of different Natures, 
ſome being early ripe, and ſome 
latter; ſome for a time, others 
are long preſerved. As for thoſe 
that are fit for Walls and Dwarf 
Hedge- trees in large Fruit Gare 
dens, theſe are ſome; The Ju- 
nelling ; the King-Apple, the 
Margaret or Magdilon, the Fama- 
guſta, the Giant-Apple, Good 

Houſewife, e de Ramburies, 
Winter Queencing, Quince Apple, 
Red Rue, — Ruler Harke 


* 
4 Vp „ 
3 . 


Carlile Pipping, Bridy water Pip- 
n Beaner, Nonſuch,/ : 
C's” 
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will grow Wichert K 
de granted, 


. Rowe 


4 


Chard at large, are Apple-Royal, 


_ a mulricude of others; but for ſuch 
25 very bad Nouriſnment; however 


; ia will become very good by 
E 
u 


with winged rough Leaves and 


are yearly Sowed che beginning 


that vice in the Mould, the beſt 
way will be to dig a large pit, 


of 


3 
Royal Pearmain, Rirton Pipping, | 

ling, Angels-Bir, gc. And 
ſuch as are proper for the Or- 


Winterand Summer, Pear main, Gol- 
den Pippin, Kenrith Pippin, with 


as are proper to make Cyder, 


APR | 
Earth, if it can be got; Whitrhy 
the Tree is prevented from x 


ing too deep, or drawing tg 
nach of chæ luſcious Sa. In 


found, and to ſpend but little in 
Brauch, but in rich black Mould 
t runs our, and is ſubject to the 


See Cyder. Only it is to be noted, Canker, and bears but little; the 


that Apples eſpecially eaten raw 
by ſuch as have weak Scomachs, 
hurt them; fo that they muſt be 
ſuffered to be thoroughly ripe for 
this end, otherwiſe they are of a 


ing, and eating them 
war, or Cinnamon, or Liquor 
of Roſes after tlem. 
APPLES' of Lwe; there are 
three ſorts; the moſt common | 
having long trailing Branches , 


yellow joints, ſucceeded by Ap- 

les (as they are call'd) at the 

oints ; not round but bunched, 
of a pale Orange ſhining Pulp, and 
Seed within it; the Root dies in 
winter. The Apples of the ſe- 
cond are of a pale Orange; and 
the third is leſs in all its parts, 
bearing fine round Berries of a 
bright Orange, c. The Seeds 


of April, and muſt be often water- 
ed, to bring them forward before 


winter. | 
APRICOCE; this Tree flou- 


riſhes much in a light, free and 


rich Soil, but ſpends it ſelf too 
much in Branch, but little in 
Fruit; beſides that it is ſubje & to 
the Canker, whereof to correct 


where the Tree is intended to be 
planted, and fo fill it up a foot 
thick, and within a foot or eigh- 
teen inches of the Surface, with 


ſome other Fruit - trees, is by the 
way of Dwarf - trees, which may 


be feen for this purpoſe. As for 


che Fruit of this Tree, they are 
good only for wet and dry Sweet- 
meats, not being delicious, to be 
eaten raw in any quantity. There 
are pretty good ones of them 
that grow upon Standard; trees, 
which are all rann'd and ſpeckled 
with little red ſpots. They are 
of a more exquifite raſte, and 
pleaſanter to the 
than thoſe 
help of which laſt makes the A- 
pricocks larger, gives them an ad- 
mirable vermilion colour, and 
cauſes them to bear more certain 
The time of their being ripe, is 
the bezinning of Fuly, ——_ 
the early Apricock, whereof th 


round and greener than the reſt, 
but not better than they: The or- 
dinary ones are much larger, their 
Pulp yellow and ripe about the 
middle of Auguſt,” The green 
ones are excellent for making 
green Comptes. 
 * Aprievehs are accounted good 
for the Stomach, quench Thirſt, 
excite Appetite, provoke Unne, 
their Kernels kill the Worms, a5 
the infuſion made of diy ones 
cures ſharp Fevers; they being 
to be cut aſunder, dried in the 
Sun, and ſprinkled wien beaten 
Sugar: Both tho ehe are pleaſant 
to the Pallate, yet they weaken 


Chalk, Marle, or other white 


— 


the Stomach, ” fill the eh 


„ 


vhite Lands it is obſerved to be 


new mode of planting this and 


eye and pallate, 
ainſt a Wall; the 


Pulp is very white, the Leaf 


9 L 


APR 
| warery Humours, and, being of a 
| dal bltance, convere themſelves 
into Choler, and putrifie quickly; 
to prevent which, and their ill 
effects, they are to be eaten be- 
fore all other Food, drinkin 
good Wine after it, or Aniſeed, 
or Meat well ſeaſoned with Salt, 
or with Spice, or elſe a little old 
Cheeſe. | | 
APRICOCR-WINE; Take 
6 pounds of Sugar, and ſix quarts of 
Water boyl d together, the Scum 
when it riſes is on off, intowhich 
are put 12 pounds of Apricocks 
ſtoned and. yarn which are to 
be boyled till chey become tender, 
then taken out, and they will be 


will not long keep, unleſs they 
be uſed as in - preſerving Apri- 
cocks: Bottle the Liquor when it 
is cold, or when the Apricocks 
are taken out; a ſprig or two of 
flowered Clary may be pur into it, 
and fo let it boil a walm or two 
more, and when 1t 1s cold Bottle 
it: Ar half a, year old it wil] 
be fit to Drink, and being kept 
longer, will come to more perte- 
fon, holding 2 or 3 years good; 
but it ar a week's end any ſettle- 
ments are found to be in the Bot- 
tles, pour the Liquor off into freſh | 
Bottles, which may be afterwards 
ſeparated again, as it grows fine, 
APRIL; if this Month prove 
dry, Felling 
Timber is to be Felled, thar is in- 
tended to be Barked; and if the 
Spring be forward, the Coppices 
are to be cleanſed and rid, and 
preſerved from Cattle, as well as 
Geeſe and S:vine to be kept out 
ot Commons or Paſtures, In 
new Sown Land pick up Stones, 
Sow Hemp or Flax, cleanſe Dit- 
ches, and get in the Manure that 
les in Streets, or lay it on heaps; 


| 


N 


good to eat for preſent uſe, but 


15 good, and the 


are to be Set now, before 

are too forward, and Clo—-— 
graſs, St. Foyn, and all French 

and other Graſſes, or Hays may 


| be Sowed throughout all chis 


Month. Plant Hops in the be- 
ginning of this Month, and poſe 
them, Perform now your ſecond 
Pruning of Peach-trees, viz. The 
Fruit-branches, in order to eu 
them off ſhort to that part Juſt | 
bove where the Fruit is to Ani 
and the thick ſhoors prod 
upon high Branches, are to be 
pinched, to make them multipiy 
into Fruit-branches, and to-keep 
them low according to occaſion. 
Continue to trim Melons and Cu- 
cumbers, to new heat hot Beds, 
make new ones, ro ſow: Gucum- 
bers, to make ſome hot Muſrooni 
Beds in new Ground, to weed 

all the ill Weeds that grow up 4. 
mong good Seed, to do the ſame to 
Strawberries and Peaſe; and in re- 
planting Lettice, howe all about 
them, the better to looſen the 


Earth, and to open a paſſage fog 
che firſt Rain — falls. Flour 1 


the middle of the Month, ſo w 
litrle white Endive; farſt, .Spanifſh 
Cardons, bright Curled-Letrice 
raiſed on hor Beds, and under 
Cells, to plant them all together 
in ſome cold Beds at a foot aſun- 
der, and let them run into Seed. 
Plant edgings of Time, Sage, Mar- 
joram, Hiſſop, Lavender, Rue, 
Wormwood, gyc. Replant ſpring- 
Lettice to Cabbage, the green 
Curled Lettice, the George Let - 
rice, the little red Lertice; and 
thoſe called the Royal Belgard, 
and Berpignon follow next.Search _ 
the Woods now for young Straw- 
berry Plants, to make. Nurſeries 
in ſome part of ycur Garden; 


plant Tufts of 2 or 3 plants of 
them together, at 4 or 5 inches 
in a hollow Bed, if the 


bier, Willows, and other Aqua- 
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diſtance, — 3 


C4 


Soil be dry, and diſeye or ſepa- 
rate A or Nlis- of A 
Chokes, as ſoon as they are big 
enough, planting 2 or 3 in an 
hole of 3 or 4 inches deep, and 
2 full foot and an half diſtant one 
from the other: You are not 
- likewiſe to forget to ſow Parſley, 
wild Endive or Succory, and 
French Beans, and to have excel- 

lent Sallecring, all the year round, 
lo Turnip ſeed, Radduh, Pur- 
: ſhin, Borage, Tarragon, and all 
othet kinds in rich Ground. Ga- 


| 


ther up Worms and Smails, after 


| Evening Showers, and continue 


„ 


A : | | * a | : : 5 f 
4 . | . | | | 
Cc. which renew every 3 or 0 


years, elſe they will degenerate: 
and for theſe go Pr goons, 
Plants, as arrive not to their per; 
fection without new j lien: 
Beds, they muſt be prepared till 
the Air and common Earth be 
qualified with ſufficient warmth ts 

reſerve them abroad; ſuch Fi 

rous Roots as had not been finiſh-, 
ed in March, ſhould now be tranſ 
planted, for this is the betterꝭeaſon 
and place Aurigula Seeds in the 
ſhade; fow Pinks and Carnations, 
which you muſt continue to trim 
up, and cleanſe from dead and 


this after all Summer Rain, open 
Bee-hives, for now they hatch, 
look carefully to them, and pre: 
pare your Hives. 
* Now for the Proviſions and 
Products of this Month, for the 
Kitchen-Garden, there are abun- 
dance of Raddiſhes, Spinage and 
Sallads, with their Furnitures, 
with orher Edible Herbs; as like- 
wiſe, in che beginning thereof; 
bright curled Cabbage Lettices, if 
Fare has been taken to raiſe them 
on hot Beds; alſo Strawberries 
by the extraordinary help of th 
lame hot Beds and glaſs Frames, | 
and Aſparagas produc'd naturally 
and without artifice; And for 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 
15 chef are Pippins, Deux-Ans, Weſt- 
erry-Apple, Kuſſetting, Gilli- | 
towers, flat Reinet, gc. And the 
Pears are the latter Bon Chreſtien 
Oak- Pear, Double-Bloſſom, (c. 
Next to the Work of this 
Month, in regard to the Parterre 
and Flower Garden, divers An- 
nuals are to be ſown to haye 
Flowers all Summer, ſuch as dou- 
ble Marigold, Digitalis, Delphi- 
nium, Cyanuk of all ſorts, Candy 
Fufts, Garden Panſy, Maſcipula, 
Scabius, Scorpoides, Rredica, Ho- 
ene, 


2 


— 


rotten Roots; ſow Sweet Willi 
ams to flower next year, this after 
Rain. Leucoium muſt be ſown in 
Full Moon, and replanted in 
moiſt Weather, the Spring fol. 
lowing; ſo alſo moſt Perreannian 
Greens. . 
Boy take out ay Sn 
roſes, parting t ſets, then 
| Fen + natural and wel 
rced Earth, with a layer of rich 
Mould beneath and about them, 
but not ſo as to touch the Bulbs; 
then hang the Pots in a Box-Bel 
temperately warm, and give then 
no water till they ſpring, aud st. 
then ſet them under a South Wall; be 
in dry weather water them fee an 
and expect an excellent Flower ug Pr 
Auguft ; the Narciſſus of Jap th 
or Garnſey Lilly, muſt be in wen 
ſame manner, tho chat nice UF 
rioſity ſer only in a warm corner 
expoſed to the South, Without S. 
any removal at all for many yea") 
has ſometimes proſpered betten es 
Sea Sand mingled with the Mould 
towards the Surface, dots exceet fr 
ingly contribute to rhe flouriſhing f tte 
of this rare Exotic. 
Diſcretion is to be uſed in the 
pruning of Anemônies and the 
like Flowers, where they meet ©00 
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carnations to produce fair Flow- | 
6s but carefully protect from 
violent Storms of Rain, Hail, tails 
of Froſt, and the too ee 
darts of the Sun, your penache 
Tulips, Ranunculus s, Anemonies, 
Auri c. covering them 
with Matrafles ſupported on Cra- 
dles of Hoops, which muſt be in 
readineſs. Now is the Seaſon 
for to bring the choice and tender 
Shrubs; Cc. out of the Conſerva- 
tory, ſuch as durſt not be ventu- 
red forth in March, but it muſt 


@ MM. o rn get A wo 
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m We in a fair day, only the Oranges 
d Whitay remain in che Houſe till May, 
. bor prevention of danger, tho if 
er che Seaſon prove benign, you 
in Way adventure about the middle 
in of this Month, giving a refreſn- 


ing of Water not too cold; now 
about four Gallons of Water hea- 
ted put to twenty cold, will ren- 
der it Blood warm, which is the 
fitteſt temper upon all occaſions 
throughout the year; but more 
particularly you muſt beware of 
cold fpring pump or ſtagnant 
Waters; River water is beſt, but 
that of Rain is 1ncomparable, and 
for the heating your water, let it 


becomes tepid : Cald applications 
and all extremes are pernicious. 
Pruning is now in Seaſon; ſo is 


ranges, Limons, Pomegranades, 
Jeſmines; and towards the end of 
me Month may your tender 
Shrubs, ſuch as Spaniſh Jeſmines, 
Myrtles, Oleanders, young Oran- 
ges, Cyclamen, Pomegranades, Cc. 


ſtand in Summer in the Sun till it 


the grafting by approach, of O- 


4 4 | | 
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gin to ſhoar,” alſo more Carpet: 
walks , and -ply Weeding, Cr. 
Be diligent in ridding this work, 

before they run to Seed,” and 


j 


] grow downy, and ſpeedily to take 


away what 15 pulled up or howed, 
leſt they ue.” xoot and fin a | 
in, and ſo infect rhe Ground; 
but 0 5 = be apr that ſtir- 
ring half Spit- deep, and turning 
up EG the Earth about the Bor- 
dures of Wall-trees, c. is to be 
preferred before Hand-weeding, 
ind a. more expeditious way ; 
and towards the end of 
Month, if the cold Winds are 
paſt, and more particularly after 
Showers of Rain, clip Phillyrea, 
Alaternus, Cypreſs, Mirtles, Barba 
Jovis, Box, and other 'tonfil, © 
Herbs; and to take off a reproach ,, 
which Box may lie under, being 
otherwiſe a moſt beautiful and 
uſcful Shrub, for edging Tenols, 
and otherOrnaments of the Coro- 
nary Garden, becauſe irs ſcent is 
not agreeable to many, if immie- /_ 
diately upon clipping, at which 
time only it is moſt offenſive, it 
be watered, the ſmell vani 

and is no more conſiderable. | 
As for Flowers in prime in this 
Month, there are an infinite num- 
ber of them, ſuch as Anemonies, 
Ranunculus's or Crovs- foot Im- 
perials, Narciſſus of Conſtantino- 
ple, Engliſh and Algier Narciſſus, 
beſide the white Prime-Roſes, 
Cowllips,, Heparicus, red, pale 
and blue, double Daizes, white 
Violets, Musk Grape - flower, Roſe- 
mary, Cherries, Wall-Pears, A- 


be tranſplanted; but they muſt 
firſt” bezin to ſprout, placing 
them a Fortnight in the ſhade, 


rhe er deferred till Auguſt. The 
the en Jeſmine muſt now alſo 
too be pruned within an inch or two 
te stock, bur firſt ſee it be⸗ 


tho near London this work is bet- | 


| 


pricocks, Peaches, white- Thorn, 
tair Tulips, and many more before 

the end of the Montn. | 

AQUAVITX; This is Li- 
| quor made of brewed Beer, ſtrong- 
ly hopped and well fermentedʒ but 
if it ſhould not be fully rich of 
the Malt, they Diſtil it as ſoon as 


4 


is <3 I 
4 


| * 


| mak the Spirit is loſt ; Werk it 
V 


2 great Hogshead, with cold Wa- 
bor till che Spirits come, and 


Fits, is to let it run through a Fun- 


is called Low Wine: That muſt be 


it is good, bur if it puts out the 


a third time in Balneo, it will be 


reputed to be fitteen times as big | 


gro 
" ARABLE-LAND; See 


ARA 
ir is well wrought for fear it 
ſhould flatren, and then a great 


ery ſtrong you may keep it 
what age you 
the Diſtilling part is performed 
in this manner; take a large Still 
with a Serpentine Worm fixed in 


ter to condenſe the Spirits, and 
For waar thereof an Alembick; 
but at firſt be not too haſty with 
the Fire, but by degrees make all 


the Still be large, the moſt appro- 
ved way for receiving theſe Spi- 


nel into a Hogſhead that is placed | 
in the Ground for that purpoſe ; 
and you are to diſtil it as Jong as 
any goodneſs will come, which 


pleaſe. However, 


if | ter 1s e to a din 


ARM 
as England, and borders 8 
Weſt on the Red- Sea; its chi 
Towns of Trade being Metin 
(Chief of the Country) Aal 
Alan, Herat, Famana. Ziden, id 


is a Term in Trade, c. ua 
two Men cannot agree about the 
Terms of ſome Contra; th 
each chooſe a Mau to male a 
end of the differente, and i 


theſe two cannot agree, che m 


| 


Perſon cal an Umpire, 
whoſe decifion both ſides are o 
bliged to acquieſcte. 

ARB UT US; grows con 
mon and naturally in Ireland; i 
is difficult to be raiſed from the 
Seeds, but may be propagate 


may be known by the taſte, for it 
will be like unſavory Water when | 
all rhe Spirit is off, which Spirit 


left to ſtand fix or ſeven Days, 
when you are to Diſtil it a 1econd 
time, which is called Rectification, 
wherein it may be brought into 
proof - Spirit or artificial Brandy, 
which you pleaſe; and this may 
be known when the Spirits are off 
2a ſecond time, by throwing ſome 
of it into the Fire, for if it burns 


Fire the operation is at an end: 
Now theſe Low Wines or Spirits 
are proper for making moſt ſorts 
of Waters; and if you rectifie it 


better freed from its Phl 
a true 4quavite 1s made. 

AQUIETICK-FLOWERS; 
a term uſed by Floriſts con-. 
cerning ſuch Flowers as grow in 
water, or wet and mooriſh 


unds. | 
< Tillage, 
ARABIA; This Country 1s 


egm, and 


- 


— 
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from the Layers, grows toa good 
ly Tree, endures our Climate u 
leſs the Weather be very ſevere; 
and makes beautiful Hedges, | 
grows to a vaſt bulk and height 
in Mount Athos and other Coun 
tries... 
ARD ERS; are fallowingsd 
plowings of Grounds. 4 
ARK, It's a large Cheſt to pi 
Fruit or Corn in. boy 
AR MA N; is a Contettia 
made for Horſes, of 2 a 
an half of Honey of Roles, 4 
much as enough of the Crumb 
of the whiteſt Mancher mad 
into fine Powder; of - Cordi 
Powder of Nutmegs and of Cine 
mon, of each an Ounce anda 
half, all which mix together, * 
ing firſt made inro fine powde 
which put into a Gallipot an 
moiſten with Roſe-Vinegar that 
may be of a thick ſubſtance lil 
unto Paſte; and in the uſing 0 
which pur ſome Ol upon the en 
of a Bull's Pixie into his Mourgfcu 
and let him champ chereon; but e: 
it be given kim for the Gum 
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by 


ARP 


" reaver give him down tw ; 


-nfuls of ir in the Morning 
ing, and 


«ch, cooling the inward hear 
the Body, helping all Agues 


( | dFeavers, and is maſt excellent 
et at Surfeits; good for the Quin- 
Ini the Throat coming from 


1d, and againſt the gripings in 
e Guts — from Wind. 
. the Horſe continues 
| to forfake his Meat, take a 
inch of Lawrel of an indiffe- 
t bigneſs and put it between 
$ Jau - Teeth, that he may champ 
jon it, chen rub the Lawrel- 


that cannot be had, with com- 
n Honey, and put it into his 
outh; rub it again with Honey, 
d continue after the fame man- 
t for the ſpace of half an Hour, 
which he will certainly be- 
to eat. 3. A branch of a 
Tree will alm ſt produce the 
e effect. 4. The ſureſt reme- 
that ain be uſed is to mix an 
tice of Liver of Antimony in 
e Powder, with moiſtned Bran, 
heating the Doſe twice every 
u for it will infallibly make 
Im eat heartily, and preſerve 
m in good health. Ti 
ARMS; this is a term in Faul- 
arr, by which the Legs of an 
wk from the Thigh to the Foot 
e called. | 

ARPEN or ARP ENTz'tis 
acre or Furlong of Sround, 


) 


arpent de France; its one hun- 
ed perches ſquare, allowing 
hren foot to the Perch. Some 
count it but half an Acre. Hence 
Nat hath been uſed for a 
aurer of Lang, Cs 


anch with Honey of Roſes, or | 


e wſt ordinary one being called 


| 


che cop, and then cover it n 
35 ong 
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is propagated only by feet 
one Fche quickeſt 1 0 | 


ing up and running into => 
which loft it does the beginning 


e. They ſow it prerry thick 
he ome of it which is — 


Seed ſhould be tranſplanted to a 
ſeparate place. Its leaves are ve - 


ry good in Pottage and in Stuffings: 


Ir thrives very well in all forts of 
— 9 grows faireſt in the 


AR R E A R; Behind-hand, 
Ro 

ART and PART; Tis a Term 
uſed in the North of England, and 
in Scotland, when any one is charg- 
ed with a Crime, they ſay, He 


Art and Part in committing the 
ſame; that is, he was both a con- 


triver and acted his part in it. 
ART IC HO RE; This is one 
of the moſt excellent Fruits of 
the Kirchin-Garden ; and recom- 
mended as upon other accounts, 
ſo for that its Fruit continues in 
Seaſon a long time. The Ground 
for this muſt be v 
red, and mix'd pbk times with 
good Dung, and that very deep : 
The ſlips which grow by the fides- 
of the old ſtumps ſerve for Plants, 
which are to be ſet in April and 


kept watered till they are firmly 


rooted; and theſe, if they be 
ſtrong will bear Heads the Au- 
timn following. If the Soil be 


rich the diſtance between muſt be 


four or five Feet, but if not then 
nearer: All their other Culture 
till Winter is only weeding and a- 


like watering, if the Spring be dry; 
Winter 


but upon the approach 
for their ſecurity againſt Froſt, be- 


ſure cut the Leaf within a foot of 


the Ground, and raiſe rhe Earth a- 


bqut them in the form of a Mole · 


hill wirhin two or three Inches of 


ARRACH; Orrach, or , 


” 
i . 
” \ 


. . 
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ery well prepa- 
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2 long dung, which ſecures them 
alſo againſt the Rain; but others 
put long dung about the Plant, lea- 


ving a little breadth- room in the 


middle, and this does very well. 


times, at about 
leaſt being yet tender, the cold 


Air ſpoil them. Take off all the 


An Earthen Pot with a hole at the 


top is uſed by ſome, but a Bee- 


Hive is better. . The moſt, uſual 
way is to cut their Leaves about 


. November, and to cover them all o- 


ver with Earth ,-and ler them lie 
in that manner till the Spring; 
but if this bedone roo ſoon, it may 
rot them when they come to be 


- uncovered in the Spring; it muſt 


he done gradual ly at three ſeveral 
ir our Days interval, 


ſmall ſlips, and leave not above 3 
of the ſtrongeſt ro each Foot for 
Bearers; and a ſupply of good 


fat Mould muſt be given to the 


Roots asdeepas conveniently may 
be. The whole Plantation of them 
ſhould be--removed in five Years, 
tho they will laſt much longer in 
a good deep Mould. | 

In order to have Fruit in Au- 
turn, its neceſſary the ſtem of 


2 ſecond ſhoot, and theſe luſty 


Stocks will not fail of bearing ve- 


ry fair Heads, provided they be 


dreſſed well, dry about, watered in 


their neceſſity, and the ſlips. that 
grow. on the fide of the Plants 
which drain all their ſubſtance, ta- 
ken away. ˖c'f 

The young Buds may be eaten 


raw with Pepper and Salt, as uſu- 


ally Melons, Figs, Cc. are eaten; 


and the Chard being blanched and 


made tender is by ſome eſteemed 


an excellent Diſh, ſo are the 


Roots, Stalks and Leaves, if blanch- 
ed and preſerved whilſt young 
and render: And tho' its faid 


Artighokes are very windy, beget | 


— 


ſuch as have born Fruit in the 


Spring ſnould be cut off to prevent 


3 


„ | 
T2 


| Melancholl Humours, hu; 
being boyled in Broth, and ex 


with Pepper and Salti at the endd 
Dinner, they are leſs hurtful x 


more pleaſant to theStomach, 


The Stalk is blanched in ai 
tumn, and the Pith eaten rawq 
boyled: The way of preſeryy 
them freſh all Winter, is by f 
parating the Bottoms from ti 
Leaves, and after Parboiling, 4 


lowing to every Bottom a ſnu 
earthen Glaſs Por, burying it 
over in freſh melted Butter, 
they do wild Fowl, Cc. or 
more than one, in a larger pc 
M the _ Bed and Coverin 
ayer upon layer. They are al 
preſerved” by: firingins them 
Pack-thread, a clean Paper bei 
ons between every Button, 


inder them from touching on 
another, and fo hung up in ad 
place; they are likewiſe pickled 

ASH is reputed Male and f 
male, the one loves high Grom 


| the other Plains which has a wii 


er Wood and riſes many time 
a prodigious height, ſo as in 
Years from the Key, an A 
been ſold for thirty pounds > 
ling. Mr. Evelyn ſays, e 


been informed that | one Perl 


hath planted ſo much of it 
Life time as hath been valued 

Fifty thouſand pounds. Gatit 
the Keys from a thriving Tree 
bout the end of October hen tit 
begin to fall; lay them ary, a 
ſow them any time between 

and Chriſtmas, but not altogeur 
ſo deep as that of Oak or be 

It is good to procure Jones A 
from the beſt Spaniſh "Fees." 
ſinall ſeminary will ſtore wid 
Country. They lie a full Yer 
the Ground before they-appeat 
they muſt be carefully fene d. 


you would make a a 
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Head, hinder Digeſtion, Gr. 


| 
t 
1 


V 
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1 of them, Plow. or Dig a 
of Ground for them as for 
and with Oats, or with what 
Grain you pleaſe ſow good 
of Keys, Crab-Kernels, &c- 
our Corn in its Seafon, and 
ear following your Ground 
ve covered with young Aſhes, 
h will be fir to ſtand, as is 


after. Theſe are much bet- 


ode, being remov'd when one 
high; the ſooner the better: 
erre them from Cattle who 
their Tops. They.are hard 
taken up when they grow 
r, and heing removed take no 


nthey grow amain; yet ſome- 


nted at ve or ſix Inches dia- 


e moiſt fine Earth S. S. S. but 


in a covered yet airy place, a 
nter before you ſow them; 
the ſecond Tear they will 
m apace, If you cleanſe and 
them, cur not the Head nor 
fibrous parts of the Roots, 
the Tap-Root is to be totally 


ber of November and not in 
Spring; when young the 
d is to be ſpared, but being 
e well fixed, cut him as cloſe 
he Earth as you pleaſe, then 
vill ſhoot prodigiouſly, ſo as 
a tew Years to be fit for Pike 
es, whereas if you take him 
of the Foreſt the Head muſt 


Winter Froſts burnt black as a 


may be propagated from a 


7 
1 g 
0 * a 5 
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AS „ 
| old wood a little before the Bud 
ſwells, but ſcarcely by Layers. In 
Spain ſuch as they . 
Spears they keep ſtripp d up cloſe 
to the ſtem, and plant them in 
5 Order and moiſter Places; 

t 
the dec of January, which is 
too late for us. Its ſaid the 4ſp 
may be inotc 


or to be tranſplanted divers 


than any gathered out of 


t hold till the ſecond Tear, 
s they thrive well when tran· 
er. Lay the Keys in Sand, and 


hem not too thick or double, 


ted: Do this in the increaſe of 


ſtruckoff which much impairs 
Young Aſhes are ſometimes 


1; then touſe the Knife is ſea- 
Ws, tho they commonly re- 
er of themſelves, but ſlowly. 


$1 flip'd off with ſome of the | of Men, Fiſh and Beaſts, fo 


RA 3 8 
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reſerve for 


cut them above the knot in 


Deculared with the Pear 
and Apple. | 7 


- Aſhis not to be planted in plow- 
ed Lands, the Roots being a hin- 
drance to the Coulter, and the 


ſhade of the Tree malignant to 


Corn; but in Hedge-Rows and 
Plumps they thrive exceedingly, 
and may be diſpos d at nine or ten 
Foot diſtance. In planting a 
Wood of ſeveral kinds, every 
third Set ſhould be 4ſh. The beſt 
Aſh loves the beſt Land, which it 
will foon impoveriſh, yet grows 
in any, ſo it be nor ſtiff, wer, or 
marſhy ; they thrive mightily by 


the Banks of Chryſtal Rivers and 
Streams. There's as great a dif- 


ference in the Timber of A/h, as 


of Oak or Elm: The Ground 4ſ | 


much excells a Bough of the ſame 
bulk.  4ſþ is as laſing for build- 


ing as the Oak, and many times 


preferr'd before it. It grows when 
the Bark is quite peel'd off as has 
been obfervd in Foreſts: Some 
Aſh is curiouſly vein'd, that the 
Cabinet-Makers equal it to Ehony 
and call it green Ebony, ſo that 
when Wood-Men light on it they 
ma? have for it what they will; 
they uſe the China Varniſn upon it, 


which makes it ſcarcely diſtin- 


guiſhable from the curiouſly Dra- 
per'd Olive. The Bryſcum and 
Moluſcum frequently found in this 


Wood equals that of Maple, be- 
. ing exquiſitely Draper'd,and waſh- 


ed like the Gamahes of Achates. 
Dr. Plot ſpeaks of ſtrange figures 
und in 
1 4 


Months. 
dotard- part compoſes Grounds for 
our Gallant's ſweer Powder. The 


ASH 
a Table of old 4 in a Gentle- 
mas Houſe in Ox fraſſure. 
The uſe of the 4% next to that 
of the Oak is moſt Univerſal; It 
ſerves the Souldier, Carpenter, 
Wheel-wright, Cart-wright; for 
Ploughs, Axel-trees, Wheelrings, 
Harrows, Bulls, Cars, Pullys, Te- 
nons, Mortaiſes, alſo the Covper, 
Turner, Thatcher. Nothing like 
it for Garden Palliſado Hedges, 
Hop-yards, Poles and Fn, Han- 
dles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-trees, 
and is ſerviceable to the Husband- 
man for Carts, Ladders, and other 
tackling. The Oyl of A4ſþ extra- 


Qed by proceſs on other Woods, | 


is excelent to recover hearing, 
ſome drops of it being diſtill d 
hot into the Ears; to anoint with 
it is a Sovereign remedy for the 
rot of the Bones, Tooth- ach, pains 
in the Kidneys or Spleen. The 
Seed of Aſh is accounted an admi- 
rable remedy for the Stone. The 
Manna of Calabria ſwears out of 
the Leaves and Boughs of this 
Tree during the hot 8 r 
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ASH 
three Midwinter Months, bg: 
| ing about Novernber, tor if tell 
early or too late it is liable to 
Worm. When you lop Pally 
dc itt-wards the Spring, and] 
not the Lops grow too great; wil 
a Pollard comes to beconfiderdf 
hollow at the Head, cut it d 
ſuddenly; aud when the Wy 
Peckers make holes in it wh 
conſtantly denores its being 1 
te 


| 


7 


ty fell it in the Winter. 6 
pinion of the Botaniſts thata$ 
8 will rather creep int i 
Fire than over a twig of Abi 
; miſtake. tees SoC pun Ns $7 
ASHES have very much 
a rich and fertile Salt in chem: 
therefore not ſo much to be (lg 
| 1 * what nature or kind th 
w g . 


Effetos Cinerem immundum jul 
per tt. 


There are ſeveral ſorts: rn 


The white and rotten i 


Trunchions make the third fort of - 
the moſt durable Coal, and is the 


beſt and ſweeteſt fuel for Lady's 
Chambers. The dead Leaves af- 


the Wood-aſhzs being accoul 
che beſt and moſt uſetul, tha 
are little worth after they i 
been uſed in bucking of C 
unleſs in cold and moiſt 
be very rich, being much 4 


ford relief to Cattle in the Winter 


like thoſe of Elm; there's a dwarf Land. Sope-aſhes are H 
ſort of it in France whoſe Berries 
feed the People in ſcarce Years. | 
The Keys of Aſh being pickled | 
| 
_ endured becauſe it produces a . 
being a great curer o 


tender make delicate Sallading. 
The ſhade of the Aſh is not to be 


Noxious Inſect. They are not to 
be planted near Gardens becauſe 
their falling Leaves are drawn by 
their long ſtalks into the Worm- 
holes Y cluſters, which with 
their falling Keys ſuddenly infe& 


| 


the ſame manner as buraing 


mended by Mr. Prat, as being 
8 the — bad done 
t exceeding fructifing; 
he Alhoas any ſort of Veg 
'bles are very profitable for 
riching barren Grounds, 3 ; 

f Mols4 
Ruſhes in moſt. Grounds: 
beſt way of laying of themen 
for Corn, Paſture, , or Mea 
in the beginning of. Winter, 5 
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the Ground. Fell ir not till the 
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4SPARAGUS is a mgſt de- 


te Garden Plant for the Kitch- 
"and israiſed on a good far Soil, 
d at two Years growth may be 
anſplanted into Beds, -W uch 
ich Dung muſt be well prepared, 
digging firſt about two foot 
ep and four wide, and made le- 
| at the bottom, to mix ſome ve- 
ood rotten Dung with the 
ould and fill them up: They 
> planred at about two foot di- 
nce, in three or four rows; and 
u muſt forbear to cut them for 
ree Years, that the Plant may be 
ong and not ſtubbed, for other- 
ſe they will yu but ſmall ; 
t if they be ſp 
ars they will grow as big 
Lecks; the ſmall ones may 
left, that the Roots may grow 
peer, ſuffering thoſe that ſpring 
about the end of the Seaſon 
run into Seed; and by this 


ans it will exceedingly repair 


hurt which you may havedone 

the Plants in reaping their 
ut, When yon have upon 
Inter's approach cut away the 
Ils, the Bed muſt be covered 
th new Horſe· dung four or five 
gers thick; but ſome uſe Earth 


1 


ared four ot five | 


- * 
WO: .. 
about them, leſt the others which 
are ready to peep be wounded, 
and let them be cut as low as may 
be conveniently. 5 
The Bed for this Plant muſt be 
covered every Year with a little 
Earth taken off from the Path- Way, 
they inſtead of finking being al- 
ways riſing by little and little; 
and every 2 Years they are to be 
moderately dunged ; yearly about 
Michaelmas the ſtems are cur 
down, and the faireſt taken for 
Seed; and to have them come to 
bear, an Iron Fork (the Spade 
being dangerous) is to be uſed to 
draw them into the Nurſery- Beds. 
The moſt dreadful Enemies of- 
this Plant are a ſort of Fleas that 
faſten upon irs Shoots and makes 
ir miſcarry, and againſt which miſ- 
"chiefs there has been yet no reme- 
dy found out. Aſparagus is of an 
Abſterfive temperately hot and 
moiſt Nature, and quickly boyled, 
but being boyl'd in too great a 
ity offends the Stomach, Gr. 


uy 
Gf 7 . 
wherefore the Water wherein it 


Ir Fingers thick, and two Fin- 


$thick of old dung which will 
p them from the Froſt; the 
is are to be uncovered about 
middle of March, and good 
Mould about 2 or 3 Fingers 
ck ſpread over them, and 
the dung be laid in the Allies 
elſewhere, which will rot and 
fit to renew the Mould the fol- 
Peg Spring. 
| L = old 8 this Plant 
en up about the beginni 
fanuary, and planted * — 


h and well defended from the 


us, Aſparagrus may be had at 
dlemaſs, When you cut them 
nove a little of the Earth from 


0 


may yet try to 


was firſt boyled ffiould be thrown 
away, and the Aſparagus ſeaſoned 
with Oyl, Salt, Pepper, Orange. 
5 or Vinegar, and boyled in 

ine. It does not agree with 
Cholerick, but old Men may eat 
it moderate ly. . 
AS PENS; See Poplar. 

AS PER; A Turkiſh Coin a- 
bout five Farthings value. 
- AUGUST, if this Month 
prove dry, warm, and free from 
nigh Winds, it rejoiceth the Huſ- 
bandman's Heart, in which he 
ow, as alſd to 
on ſt or Soil, as well 
on Barley as Wheat- land: And 
this Month being the chiefeſt in 
Harveſt for moſt ſorts of Grain, 
| uſe is to be made of good Wea- 
ther whilſt ir be had. A- 


bout the end of it, the After-graſt 


end of the Month gather Hops; 


if your Stocks be very light and 
weak, begin the earlier, and make 
your Summer Perry and Cyder. 


thered, and this work to be done 
before the Stocks are removed. 


ned off, but care is to be had that 
the Fruit be not expoſed without | 


the Sun, furniſhing and nailing 


Roſes now done bearing, and if | 


Maches for Winter Sallads, and 
 Shel-Lertices, to have proviſion. 
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may be mown, as alſo Clover, Se. | 
Foyne, and other French Hays and 


Graſs. It is beſides -the time to 
geld Lambs; you muſt prop np 
the Hop-poles which the Wind 
has blown down, and near the 


now alſo you are to Vindemiate 
and take the Bees, unleſs you ſee 
cauſe, by reaſon of the Weather 
or Seaſon, to. defer the ſame un- 
till the middle of September; but 


| 


Early inoculating is now pro- 
per, if before you began not, and 
your Bud of that year is to be ga- 


All ſecond Branches or Shoots of 
this ſecond Spring are to be pru- 


Leaves ſufficient to Skreen it from 


up what you will ſpare to cover 
the defects of the Walls; conti- 
nue yet to cleanſe the Vines from 
the exuberant Branches that too 
much hinder the Sun, which muſt 
be diſcreetly done, leſt the Fruit 
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tall Stalks, and purge the off 
Tufts and N the latte 
end of the Month ſow Cabbagei 
ſome good Expoſition, do Temow 
into a Nurſery, and all the Mou 
long ſow ſome; as well to. if 

lant at the end of . 0 
of October to remain l. 
der ſome good -ſhelrer; to hay 
ſome ready hardneſs - againſt th 
Cold, to replant again after Mi 
ter, eicher in the naked Earth in 
March, or upon hot Beds in R 
bruary, which, if the Winter bf 
very , cold, muſt be covered wii 
long Litter. Sow Onions now to 
next year; which muſt be-repla 
ted in March; and for thoſe tha 
are now ripe, take them our of thy 
Ground as ſoon as their Stems be 
gin to dry, and let them lie 10 c 
12 days, drying in the Air, beloj 
they be put up in the Grana 
or elſe let them be bound up 1 
Ropes, for otherwiſe they i 
ferment and rot, if laid up befag 
they are dry. Much Endive 
likewiſe replanted at a foot f 
ſtance, Royal and Derpignan fl 
tices, and ſow Maches for 1a 
and for the Endive it muſt be ii 


with one, two or three Bands 


being too much expos d, do ſhri- 
vel. Pull up the Suckers, clip 


Plants run up to Seed over haſtily, 
pull their Roots a little out of the 
Eirth, and lay them along in it 
ſome what ſlanting, and clap ſome 
mould about them. | 

About the middle of the Month 
begin to ſow Spinage, to be ready 
about the middle of September, and 


of Cabbage Letrices at the end of 
Autumn, and during the Winter 
Seaſon. Replant Strawberry- plants 
in their deſign d places, and pluck | 


whitning. Towards the beginn 
of the Month, the Sorrel that 
cloſe cut to recruit it , 
covered all over wir 
for that would rot them; 
alſo the Shallors are d de 
thered, and Garlick drain dt 


The Proviſions and Produtts( 
this Month are very conſiderable 
of Apples, the- Ladies-longit 
the Kirton- Apple, n 
Seaming Apple, Culhidn 425 
Spicing, May-flower, Sheen 
Cc. are the moſt, remarks 
The Pears are Com * 


up their Runners, extirpate the 


The Windſor, So 
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therine, King Kathe Del 
Pear; Pruſia Pear, Summer Po 
oe 5 

Gr. And theſe 


he Peaches 


erpunot, Slipper Pear, red” Ka 
ere Katherine, Denn) 
p- 


g. Sugar Pear; London Fear ie 
Ws id theſe” th ke] 
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WM ocicocks, viz. The Roman Peath, or Whit 


an, Cc. There are ſome Necta- 


Yellow Nectarine. And þelides 
he Clyſter- 


jos, Filberts, ' Melons, 


ear-pluinb, black _ Pear-plumb , 
hive Nutmeg, late Pear-plumb, 
reat Antony, Turkey- 5 
d the Jane · plumb. As for the 


ore of white Endive, Melons, 
d Cucumbers, with ſome Ci- 
$ or Pampeons out of it, 


den, now is the time to take 
your Bulbous Iris, of td ſow 
b Candy Tufts, Columbines 
coloured Fox Gloves, Holy: 
bcks, and ſuch Plants as can en- 
re Winter and the approaching 
ons. Some Anemony-Roots: 
* * all oe as” may 
planted, if the Roors eſcape, 
i the Seed being the laſt Yea! 
en up to be now tranſplanted 


ms, Alturmnal Crocus, and Col- 
ſms: Sow likewife Narciſſius, 
* Ontental © Facynths, and Re- 
Mt ſuch as will not do well out 
ae Earth: Gilliflowers may be 


Man Peach, Quince Peach, Ran- dq 
ation, Portugal Peach, Crowni | 
each, Bourdeux Peach, Laar 
each, Maudlen, Minion Peach, 
e Peach des Pot, Savoy Malaco- 
ines alſo, as the ge Nectarine, | pe 
Tawny Red 3 ittle Green 
etirine, Clyſter Nectarine, and 


» Muſcadine, Co- 
nths, Cornelians, Mulberries ; 


Oe. os 
ave theſe Plumbs, viz. The Im- 
crial Blue, white Dales, yellow 


chen Garden, you have now 


In the Parterre and Flower 


tir Seeds ; as alſo thoſe of Lack- 


bearing ; as alſo Plant Dew | a 


Avricala's are to be ſow 
tranſplanted, dividing old and. 
luſty Roots, and alſo Sticking out | 


ighr 
Earth, yet rich and ſhaded. And 
towards the end of it Anemony, 
Seeds, Ranunculas's, . Cc. may be 
ſown, lightly coyered with fat 


þ 
: 


mould in Cabos, ſees and fre- 


quently refreſhed ; as alſo Cycla - 
mens, Jacynchs, Iris Hepatica, 
Primeroſcs, Frittualira, Martagon, 
Fraxhitiel, Tulips, Gr, bur wiel 
tience for ſome of them; b 
kauſe they flower not till 3, 4; 5. 
Ser 7 years after, eipocially the | 
Tulips, unleſs the Seeds be ſown 
16. ſhallow that they carindt. pen& _ 
trace of ſink above in inch ot ns 5 
for which reaſon their Beds muſt 
not de diſturd d, but Hand-weeded, 
and left under ſome. warm place, 
yet ſniaded, till rhe heats are paſt, 
leaſt the Seeds di, only the He. 
patica's and  Primeroſes may be 
| owed in ſome leſs expoſed Beds. 
The only Scaſon for removing 
about B em. ide, and what - 
ever is moſt obnoxichs to Froſts, 
the Shoors, and Branches of the 
| paſt Spring being taken and peg- 


ged down in very rich Earth, and 


Kd, and Alternus Seed 22. 
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ka N . . 
* p A 7 ! 4 
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Soil perfectly cohſumed, and wa- 
2 = | 8 D Gs tere 


Fi erg San, ke, 


nd laying perrennial Greens, is 
Auch le 
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1 ie Summer, and + 


te Over. The 


or Bard, 


_ uſed in ſome parts 
and by ſon e adiudged to be Meat 


cut putting inco the Ballance. 


red upon all 0 „ during 

by that time 

nes Months they Vit be repay 
em-ve, and inuſt be 


| ited into fit Earth, ler in the 
28 and kept moderately moiſt, | 
Hot over wer, leſt the young Fi- 


bres rot; after three Weeks oe 1-71 
maſt be ſet in an aify place, 
not in the Sun, 105 15 days more 
Flowers now in 
priche, are Amiranthus, An- 
ga " Lucitatica, Aﬀet Atticus, 
Spanith Bells, Carnations, yellow 
Stocks, ellaw mountain Hearts, 
5 25 Marigold, Scabions, Lu- 


multirude more. 
AULN; See Exchange of Corn 
of the Par of Exchange. | | 
AUMBRY; a Count FRE: 
for Cupboard to "to keep iftuals 


in. 
AUME; (of Reniſh wine) is | 
o Gallons, 


end of a Beam or Shafr, wn, 1 
Man lifted vp. from his For 


qualicy or Allerenee between the 
weizhr and the thing weighed; in 
witch, becauſe, there was wont 
to be gleat deceit, it has been for- 
bidded by Law many Ages. ago, 
aud the even Billance only com- 
met, i otwithſtandi ng i is ſtill 
England, 


„ 


Sold by poyfing 3 in the hand, wich- 


Alt & I CU L 4; Furraee leaved 
blu, hath raugh hairy Leaves, a 
brown haty Scalk, with fair blue 
fharp-p3i: ted Flowers at top, and 


ſome ſmall yello threads in the 
3 midee; the Rcots has many el 


$ 


pitzes, Daiſics, Latks- heels, and 2 |'7a 


| | peter l nee e 
RIC EI. W EIGHT | 4 
Hand-Sate- weight, or from ,, 
the handle of the Ballance, is aj 
kind of a Weight with Scales, 
hanging, or Hooks faſtned at each 


and fo diſcerned the A. 


find the Cardinal - flower 


| comes very 


Cr . 2 
224i 
ay 7 * 


BAG. 


Ic is a render Plane, 
wo Cold, and muſt * 
in a Pot, and handled as you pil 
direfed 
to be 27575 under IS Head. 

AUTUM DAE] hr 
. „ r lon | 
ey our within — 
wꝛitliout, eſpecially thoſe ot them 
8 58 have moſt agrecable Violet 
Smell, that renders. them fo conf 
N 3 W excellent onez 

ve always their more d 
Iy ting d Ah red, and are more — 
beautiful than the reſt; wil 
commonly keep from 0⁴ 
anudry 2 ruary; it is BY 
good Fruit to eat raw, and no ke; 
excellent to be uſed in compotes; 
but ſometimes it grows dry and 
mealy, yet that is nor till i be 


AWNS or ANES; 
the Spices or Beards of La 


N 40 h 
Waere D, H 
Mech 3225 a 
to bear w 

i 8 about, 4 Man. * þ 


e notes it for a um 


four Circ or Gila 
wherein the Foreſter may Anh by 
the Body of One . 
Vert or Veniſon in d karl | 
for by the Allize., che Forelt =. 
1 Lancaſler (favs he 1 .. 
| Manner, is when one f Ea 
the King's mores in any of 10 a0 
four D able. an, . get 
2 15 = Pudy-handy wh che 
e in theic proper pa ll: 
BACKING a 2 


EES is 

| him obedient, as ed under | che Bahd about che ary and 1 
| the Head Colt ; then rake him in- uy ul the Trenches and Cazevan, _. 
o fone plowed Ground, the | with the Herring, and ler 2 ”— 
| e gol y 
„ 
10 ; 
- ] 
$ 
| "and be © 
ein, you may take his Back, yer | fure to have to the well 
s fu denly, but by degrees, and | carriage of his Neck and Head; 

with divers heavings, and halt- and as. the Martingal ſlakens, ſo 
aug, which if he endure pati. ſtreighten ix, e e 
encly, then i ſelf, but if BA DG ER; otherwiſe calld 4 
f he fhrink and diflike; then for-] Grey, Brock, Boreſon or Banſon ; has 
4 bear to mount, and chafe him a- | the Male diſtinguiſned from the 


bour again, and then offer to 
mount, and do this till he be wil- 
ling ro receive you. After 
gre ſettled, receive your Stirtups, 
and cheriſh him; put your Toes 
forward, and he that ſtays his 
Head, let him lead him forward | 
half a dozen paces, then cheriſh 
tim again, and- ſhake and move 
your ſelf in the Saddle, then ler 
him ſtay his Head, and remove his 
Hand a little from the Cazevan, 
and as you thruſt your Toes for- 
ward, let him move him forward 
with his Reins, till you have made 
him 6 apprehend your Own . 
of Body two Foot, which mult go 
equally together; and wich Spi- 
fit alſo; fo that he will go fot- 
ward without the other's aſſiſtance 
and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your 
own Hand; then cherifh lim, 
and give him Graſs and Bread to 
Ex, alight from his Back, mount 
and unmount twice or thrice to- 
ether; erer mixing them with 
cheriſnings; thus exerciſe him 
till he be made perfect in going 
forwards and nding ſtill at 


8 


50 


vou 


that one of them caſterh his 


ö 


Ps 3 


Female, by the firſt being tall d a 
Boar Pig and the other a Sow; and 
of this Beaſt (lays Geſtner)there are 
two kinds; the one reſembling a 


in his Cloven Hoofs, their Snouc 
alſo having the ſame difference; 
whiter Coat than the other, and 
goes far out in ſecking his Prey; 
they 11 
the one Eateth Fleſh and Catrio 
the other Roots and Fruits: But 
Mr. Nerbervil mentions two ſorts; - | 
but in a different manner, laying 
I-. 
ants long like a Fox, and have 
their Reſidence in Rocks, making 


then Burrows very deep z whereas 


the other ſort make them in light - 
Ground; and have more variety 
of Cells and Chambers than the 
former: The firſt his. Throat; 
Noſe, and Eyes, ye llowiſn as 4 
-Martern's threat, and gre much 
blacker and lighter Legg'd than 
the er- whelp as the laſt is 
call'd, and borh ferrs live tpon 
Fleſh, hunting greedily after Car- 
rion, and are very mitchievous to 


pleaſure: This being done the 


e 


7B 2 War 


— 


Bog tn his Feet; the other an Hog 
in 
beſides, the one hath a gre yer cr. _ 


alſo differ in their Fed, 
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Warrens, efpecially when they 


are big with Young. In general, 
they are Beaſts that have very 


- ſharp Teerh, broad Back, and 
longer Legs on the right fide than 


Hill or a Cart-road way. Their 
fore Legs have very ſharp Nails 
bare and apt to dig withal, be- 


ing ſive both before and behind, 


but the hinder very much ſhorter 


and covered with hair: Their 


ſavour is ſtrong, aud they are 


much infeſted with Lice about the 


Privities; they are of a very cold 
Nature, and therefore when it 
Snows they will not come our of 
their holes for three or four days 


fs together; and at be it rhey whe in- 


clidable to be very fleepy, eſpe- 


cially in the day-time; they ſel- 
dom ſtir abroad but in the Night. 
They are long Livers, and by 


very Age will grow Blind, when 


thev never ſtir out of their Re- 


ceſſes, but are fed by ſuch as have 


their Sight. They eat their fleſh 


in Haly and Germany; it's beſt in 


„ 


September if it be fat, and them- 
telves love Hogs-fleſn above an 
other; for take but a piece of Pork 


and bring it cver a Badger's Bur- 


row, and if he be within you 
ſhall quickly fee him appear. 
When theſe Creatures Earth, af- 
ter they have enter d a good 
depth by dizzin”, for the clear- 
ins of the E irth out, one of them 
falls on his Back, and, the other 
lays Eirch on the Belly, and ſo 


taking his hinder feet in hismouth, 


draws the belly-laden Badger 
out of the hole, and having diſ- 


43 


burden'd kimfe't, re-enters, and 


does the like till all is finiſh'd ;; 


nay, ic's diverſion enouzh to be- 


hold them, when they gather Ma- 


teriais for their Conch, as Straw, 
Mos, or "tne like; tor 


4 


the left, and therefore run beſt | 
when they are on the ſide of an 


dd. 


{1 
* 


they wrap up as much together with 
; hr Forr and, 8 as a Man a 
well carry under his Arms, a 
will GR 
ring: . 
Badger (a Carrier of L e) 
ſignifies, with us, one wh, > 
Corn or Victuals in one place, 
and carries it to another to make 
Roi by rl... 
BADGER-HUNTING; they 
are fo ſubtil an Animal, chat when 
they perceive the Terriers be- 
gin to yearn. them they will 
ſtop the holes between the Wer- 
riers and them; and if the Ter- 
riers continue laying, they will 
remove their Baggage with them, 
and go into another Apartment 
or Chamber of the Burrow, where- 
of they have many, and fo will 
remove from one to another, till 
they can go no further, barrocad- 
ing the way as they go. But more 
articularly for the Hunting them 
it's perforra'd thus: Firſt ſeek the 
Earths and Burrows Where che 
Badger lies, and, in a eleat Mon 
fhine Night, ſtop all the holes h 
one or two, and place the 
ſome Sacks faſten d with Jome3 
drawing-ſtrings, which may Ih 
him up as ſoon as he ſtraihs the 
Bag. And when the Sacks . 
Bags are thus ſet, caſt off ie 
Hounds, and beat all the Grove,” 
Hedges and Turfs within g Mit 
or two about, when the Bader 
that are abroad, being alarms / 
the baz will ſtrait repair © 


alſo to get it into 


théir Earths or Buro andlo! 
be taken. Now let che Felon 


that ſtands to watch che 
ſtand cloſe and upon 4 
Wind, or elſe the Badger if een 
him and fly ſome other Way der 
fafety; but if che Hounds her 
encounter him, or undertake the 
chaſe, ke bre he Eiche e vil 


x" 
» 
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then ſtand at Fray lie a Beat, 
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BAD. 


in dicging, and the manner how 
in the firſt place have ſuch as ace 
ers garniſhed with Bells hung in 


will be ſome ſmall defence to the 
Dogs. The Inſtrumentz are theſe, 
a harp pore Spade, which | 
ſeryes to begin the Trench where 
the Ground is hardeſt, and broa- 
der Tools will not ſo well enter; ; 
the long hallowed Spade, which 


ing very ſharp edges; the flat 


1 a moſt incomparable J 


to dig out the Badger, you muſt 
8 to Dig, next ſo: many Ter- 


Collars to make him bolt the ſoo-1 . 
ner: Beſides. which, the Collars | - 


is uſeful to A... away Roots, hav- 


CTIA 


A thus 4 
ted 878 

per 4 93 
Cao, 0.4 C. 
Maps 2 and a half ro 4 and 


| "BAILIFES; ever. e 


ſo Hed, at firſt, ſt, eithet for con- 


raining an hundred Houſes,” or an 


hundred Men bound to find Arms, 
or Wapen, Takes; every ſuch 
Wapen-Take or Jundre hath 


commonly a Bailiff, a very ancient 
nd of great "Authorit „bur | 


0 


BAG; this is an ncerrdia 


quanticy, 25 as of | My Fg ; 4 G74 
hen as as to the inſtruments uſed 1 e eee, „ 


5 Subdivided into nee . 


broad Spade to dig withal, when | no licele. The or ina 
the Trench is better opened and | Bailiffs are of two ſorts, Baili 
the Ground ſofter ;, Marrocks and | Errant, and Bailiffs. of oO 
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e Pickaxes to dig in hard Ground, | tlie firſt are thoſe whom the Shie- 
ven a Spade will do but a little riffs appvint to go up and down _ 
+ ſcrvice; the Cole-rake to cleanſe | che County to ſerve Writs, Sum- 
de hole, and to keep it from | mon the County, Seffions or the 

"8 ſtopping up; the Clamps, whereby | like; bur the ocher are ſuch a 
de Badger may be taken out alive | are appointed by every Lord with- 

s make ſport therewith after- tin his Liberty, to do ſuch Offices. 

© vards: And it were not amiſs to | therein, as the Bailiff-Errant does 
be ea pail of Water to refreſh [at 115 e in the County. —— Bur 
Loertiers after they are taken out of a Commote in Wales 


ſeems to have ſome power of In- 
dicature within the Precincts of 
the Commote'; for thus we Read 


of the Earth to take breath.: The 
ſame may be done by a Fox, 
BADMINTON-CAY ES; 


s 

ee are Caves in the County of in 8 wet Balivi aut 42 Com- 

%, all lying in a row, but of motorum de Catero tenent 

y Gre dimenſions; the manner 70s  ſuos, & Tuſticiam faceant & 

e hich is two long Scones ſet experceant inter en — 5 

boa the ſides, covered on the BAK E- HOUSE; 

th broad Stones; the leaſt: viehces thereot ſhould bo ſuch as 

5 of theſe leaves is four foot wide, to have à fair Balring-houſe thete=.  .. 


and ſome of them nine or ten In, with latge Fipes to bolt Meat Þ 
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\'* my long, wherein Spurs, pjcets| in, fair 88 s to lay Leaven in, | 
or N Armour, and the Ie Kos EG 1 to ; ceive. od. | 
Cr t en found, not Jonp ſince, b. [Yn 10 2 2 furniſz d witk 
he * chat digged in t em, bie Jeers, Searges, Ra inges, and Meal 1 
il th them to he looked upoꝝ ſives of all forts, Bock ß fine and 'J 
* Al "I 84 Lops. Fen? oavle, fair Tables to. 25 oh, | 
4 ere © Ovens to * in, the foals. ! 
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thereof rather of one or two en- 
tire Stones, than of many Bricks, 


to be known, and Meals for Bread 
are either Simple or Compound; 


beſt and yields moſt, ſo it be 


1 er Dari 0 ti 
| as thick as Pan 
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2 bs Hands, and threuah the Brake, or 


take it forth, and mould it into 
round and flat Manchets, ſeorch, 


B AK 


and the M:uld ro be made narrow, 
ſquare and eaſie to be covered: 
Bur for Peels,Cole-Rakes,Maukins, | 
and the like, rho they be neceſ- 
fary, they are of ſuch general uſe 
2s' to need no further Rela- 
tion. | 

BAKING; is a neceſſary Art 


Simple, as Wheat or Rye; Com- 
pound, as Wheat and Rye mix d 
together, or Rye, Wheat and 
Barley mixed together; and of 
theſe the oldeſt Meal is ever the 


ſweet and untainted; for. thy 
ſervation whereof it is 
Cleanſe the Meal well from Fran, 
and then keep it in ſweet Veſſels. 
1. Then for Baking of ſimple 
Meal, your beſt and principal 
Bread, is Manchet Baked thus. 
Firſt, your Meal being ground 
upon "the black Stones, if it be 
P able, which makes the whiteſt 

lower, and boulted through the 
fineft Bolting- cloth; | 
put it into 4 clean Kinivel, and 
opening t the Flower hollow in the 
midſt, put in the quantity of three 
Pints to a Buſheh more or leſs. of 
the beſt Ale, Birm is put into ir, 
with ſome Salt to ſeaſon it with- 
al; then put in your Liquor rea- 
jonably warm, and Knead it very 
well together with both your, 


for watit thereof. fold it in a Cloth, | 
and with your Feet tread it a good 
ſpace together, then letting it lie 
an hour or thereabouts to ſwell, 


them about the waſte to give it 
leave to riſe, and prick with your 
Knife ip the top, and ſo putting 


alto fimply made of A 


is a pie 


BAK. 


6b the beſt Cheat-bread, 82 


ved 


four, an kh, 95 you ſhall Ty 
1eC into warm Wa 
ver, andy then tre it; which 
being done, make a deep halloy 
hole as aforeſaid in the 2 of 
firanes Li wang? 
n Ota t with your 
of the 15 
our Liquor be 
e-batrer, then 
cover it all over with Neal, and 
fo let it lie all night, Abe Kong 
ing ſtir it and all the reſt of the 
Meal well together, and with q 
little more warm Water, Barmand Wil - 
Salt, to A* it with, bring it WY | 
to a perfect Leaven, ſtiff and firm; | 
then knead it, break it, and treat 1 
; 


you ſhall it as was ſaid rok, concernifg 


Manchets, and ſo mould it up i 
to reaſonable: Loaves, then Bake WY | 
it with an indifferent good en 
And thus, according to theſę ” _ ' 
Examples, you may bake ay k# 


4 vcned or unleavened Bread, whe; t. 


ther it be ſmple Corn, as 2 


or Rye of it ſelf; or corp 

Grain, as Wheat and Rye ir 
and Barley, Rye ang 0 iy, fo 
any other mixt white Cori only Wi or 
becayſe Rye is 4 N tr ne 
Grain than Whear, f 2 
put the Water a lirtle wy ters ma 


to chan ro the Wheat,” 

more particularly for your "Orin: 
Bread, or Bread for or Hir'd SerydvG, 
which i is the c9arfer ſott Mn, 
ufe; rake two Buſhels. 125 Bar ＋* 


it into the * Bake it with a n Pecks 1 8. Peaſe, 4 


5 


B AL 


es or Rice} ths» Ne N 
| Malt, all which grind toget 
md rs ro e 


it boyls in 
and Jar bee the 


der ſtir ſome of the Flomerthe. 
with, after it has been ſcafon'U| 
with Salt, and ſo let it be till next 


ir on the hier in be Pint of | 


eyez s Wine; 8 


alf whie 
mix ich ihe i er Fon 
and with as much fine Flower 2s 
will bind and nit chem tog 


Day, and then puting to the reft | work them into & ſtiff Paſte, ' ant! 


Go 


of the Flower, work it up 
ſtif Leaven, then mould it and 


bake it into — "_ with 21 


ftron heat: your Tre 
. ſour coo 32 9 
La then you al 5 it bei 


longer in the Trough, or elſe take E ca 


the help of a four 'Leaven with | 


— the Liquor is he leſs PE 


into e — 


Gd neh The riddle; 


op on , / / Bb OR fo oe ET 


. 


tor and the Creditor s ſides alike,” 

BALLS CORDIAL; the 

way of making theſe 
tor the curing any violent Colds 

or Glandes, to prevent Heartſick- 

nels, purge away molten G 

Ce. in Horſes, is in the following | 


© manner, Take Anni-Seed Cum- 
ut: min-Sceds - FenegreeckSceds 7 
et Carchamus- Seeds , ain- 
G * and Colts foot. ol Bogan 2 
1 XV two Ounces of Rn Flower 


dens ay Quyce of the 


Balls | 


1 
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1 £ 
: 7 
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the ſmell or the rankneſs of the Tan op e 
Peaſe be perceived, be made as big ag a good Walnut, 
BAL The hs Pack of Mer- 7 down dee e Beer 
chandize, br! it is of different f a ee of them, to clear 
quantity, as ß {1 55 Paſſage 8 — 8 
Cotton-Tarn 3 to 5 For the uſing of Ip 
Raw-Silb 1 to 4 Forer take a 
Lickram or Dowlas tes dee all over wick, fiveet, 
and an half, or four Piece. | give it him in 
BALKS; They are Ridges of manner of 2 Pill; ide thy 
Banks; nay, the Word is Horſe. a little 17 it; ang Feed 
—4 _ — Poles or Rafrers © 0- and Water SE} or at to 
ver Out-Houſes or Barns. | as uſual, an o three or four 
' BALLANCE AN AGCOMPT ; Mornings togerher; for a Cold or 
this in Trade is eo make the” Glindes uſe. them in the 


manner for a Week together, to 
fatren give them a Horſe for a 
Fortnight. For ſcouring uſe them 
after and in his heat; one of them 
| diffolved in Sack is a'prefent re- 
medy for a ſmall Cold; four has 5 
the ſame effect in ordinary Water 
made luke- warm. It one be gi- 
ven before Travel it prevents tiro- 
ing, we Tn in the heat of Travel 
es wearineſs, and after Tra- 


| 5 faves the Horſe from all Sur, 


teirs and inward fickneſſes, 


D4 BALM 


| 4 BAN | | 
BALM; 1 Mele is an] cannot 

d dori ferows Heb: noſe Jef air x 6, 

When den er es A 4 great Wrink- 
lad furniture, heing Peultiplied'| led led skin, which with — on 
boch by Seed and rocted Branches, | and Thumb you ſhall pull up, ad | 
like Lavender, , Hyſſop, Thyme, | clip away with a ſharp pair of iſ 
Gr. Itis 2 healing Cordial, and | Sciſſers, allche emptyskin cloſely 

exhilarating. Savercig for the the Head; then with a Needle and 

'Brain, ſtrengt ning the Memo- red Silk flirch the two. tides of the 

: .and gry chafing away | skin together, and with 


elancholly: as the tender | Oyntment heal up t oe which 
ae hot 'H, Ne rekaid) are uſed in | done, take away your. Splints tha 
ion with other Herbs for held up the Far, and in fe 

allads, fo theSprigs freſh gather- | 
E put into Wine or other 12 ſame place where you vote tm | 


4a 


during the heat of Summer, give { Without alteration... Won oath] 
ns and * EH KRU PT, Se 6 C wy 
this plant an 1ncom- Bankrupt: 
parable Ws, 1 2-49-41 Wn the . ' BARA-PICKLET 
franner as tl pflawer. mad of tine Flower, * 
BAN DOS is a Dog up 85 Barm, . which, makes u 
805 the Houſe, Bull, Bear, C 22 light and ſpungy. Its form 
e 
ike properties an ities, that 
he bath a larg e and Triahty Bod e * 
Vell ſer, a crea Head, ſh hers! . on or Inſurers, either by 
es, 4 wide black Mouth, flat running away with the Ship, or. 
Jaws, with 15 fang on either 917 Imbezelling their 4 
appearin whe Sag Faced, BARBARY-FALCONS 
Teeth wen 25 both his jar 405 ale by ſome Tarfarer. Raums 
rp, 2 great Breaſt, Legs | is. 2 Bird ſeldom: "on in _ 
. . ſhort Tall, not too Country, by 3 42 F | 
curſt nor 'too gentle of diſpoſiti- | as we 7 5 
tion, not laviſh of his barking Mercy Log lf 
no Gadder; and laſtly, that he have 2 
2 great ſhrill Voice for the ef 8 the Wing: 2 
of Thien, bye for the choke with. 10 ong Tale chens. 
Maſt ig. ule 4 1d, an vou. I 
For both. rig the Haggard al 1 
BANGLEEARS;. 15 an im- | they are Hawky vel 
2 in a Horſe that g r. Ak-; ar firſt, but 
ied in this manner; take if gin they mew their abbey 
Ears and place them ſo. as ou | Fiſt; TI 
would have them ſtand, and then en " becauſe TY 
Wich two little Boards or 3 paſſage through ö 
of Trenchers three Fingers broad, | where. they are.more, fre 
having two long ſtrings knit 1 unto taken than i in an = 4 5 1 
. them, L ind tl e Ears ſo faſt inthe | BARBELL and F ELL: 
=. -"_ where 7 ad that "11 FI 8 1 N i CG du 
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he places whither they moſtly | 
— where Weeds grow, or 
15 Fiſh will dig and root like a 
ine with his Noſe: He alſo fre- 
nts ſometimes ſwift Currents 


er he retires into deep Waters 
help the Female to dig a hole 
the Sand to hide her Spawn in, 
dm being devoured by other 
„ This Fiſh is of a good taſte: 
ſhape, eſpecially his Pallax 
curtopſly ſhaped, and he will 


8 Cheeſe made rough by keep- 
z in a wet Linnen-Bag a Day 
wo; nay, Cheeſe ſteeped in 


rewith you intend to Fiſh be-: 


e of Barbels if there be any 
reabours, Nom as for your 
and Line they ſhould be doch 
Ms and long, with a running 
Per on the Line, that is, a 
t with 3 hole through the 


- : I > . 
F . 
, 
20 SY 2 
LY ks 
6 : Fg x99 : 
F ; 5 1 2 


often break Rod and 


tarelly riſing G where 


nothing that is not clean, 
to have any good ſport with 
your bair muſt be well ſcour- 
The beſt is Lob-Worm, Gen- 


ae alſo good if green, and. 


fed Honey, and the Ground 


bated therewich, will. give 
an opportunity to a 


— 


N =y 
- ; 5 f 1 15 % _ 
BAR 
7 . 1 2 in 49 
| . p 


4 by reaſon of the Barb chat is | from falling don on it, ſo the”? 
"der his Noſe or Chops, he be- 
jg alſo a Leather- Mouth Fiſh; 1 
an ſuch an one as will not 
reak nh when hooked, -but 
—_— 


he takes the bait your Plummer 


| will lie and not choak the Fin; 
| and by the bending. of che Rod- 


raiſed by Suckers, of which. 
have — about the Roots o old 
Trees, when they have for ſome 


Suckers to 
ther let their Tops be cut co 
cloſe round buſhes 2s many do, 


ou Fruit, as well as if they grew 


bears a Fruit v in Houſe- / 


wifery, whereof there are ſeveral” 


ſoyts, altho'' bur one only com- 


mon, above which is to be prefer - 


ed that which, beareth _ its Fruit 
without Stones; there is more- 


over another ſore which chiefly - 


differs from the common kind, in 
that the Berries are twice as big 


and more excellent to preſerve. 


. 
2 
* 


Diſeaſe in Horſes, and few are 


without them, being known by 
two under the Tongue, 


him, till they be enflamed'by cor- 


6 ke a little bit of Lead rupt Blood, proceeding from Vii? 


Paced a foot or moe above. 


cious Humours that make chem 


> 


wok, tp, keep ide Buller 


raw and grow beyond'heir wf! 


* 


5 
iP 2 ** OE: 


| — they ſwim together in great you may know when he bites 


and are the worſt in April 
oals, K che beſt at Aprit, 
play him well apd heave him, 


him not de fly Je will bre 

your Line. As for the beſt tim 
of fiſhing ir is about nine a Clock; 
and the chiefeſt time of ſiſning 
for it is the latter end of Sa I | 
— 2 and the beginning o 


| BARBERI ES; they are 
=. 
d 


not man 
grow abdut them, nei- 


which makes them grow ſo thick, 
that they neither can bear nor ri-- 


ller and thiner e Its a Plant tat- 


BARB ES; ies a common 


which ſeldom prove h to 


1 7 


ck Cattle his Diſtemper 

iece of Fleſh'on 
re: — ich hinders them about 
to eat their Meat; for 


ue, 
Nan 5 pair of 


the with Salt and Garlick 
is 
— — 
vinegar a nan 
| oy _— ive him ſome Graſs 

or green H ſo continue till 
he be whole. 2. If he have ſuch 
Baut as grow and hang like fleſn 
Pimples under his Tongue, after 
they are clipp'd off, rub and chafe 
them with Garlick and Salt bea- 
ten together, as aforeſaid, and 
waſh and rub his Mouth gently 
with ſoft Linnen di in warm 
Wine, and he ſhall do well. 
3. Bur in caſe it ſo happen — 
of Beaſt have neither - Barbs nor 

vel th yet do not eat his Meat 


chen beat Garlick with Sal- 
| and ſquirt ſome thereof 
ina l Noſtrils a Mornings; and 
if you mix ſome of ron 
juice of Onions, it will make him 
the more — 
nad 


| . rm gh 
"v7 1 or Houſe co keep 


"BARK: BINDI NG; 7 Di-" 


ba 


. 


And cut © them with a ſharp | Int 
— while others burn them off | 
wich'an hor Iron then they rub 


Oiken Bark, and the k jb 


curing w 
fame Clay muſt be laid un tieg 
bent cat and 2 


BARKING; "a her 
the noiſe made by a Fox 
time of Clickitting. 
BARKSHIRE; 45 4 


t 
on_ Ne evan 


Surry on the 8d 
Wilts and Glaceſſer on the Well | 
fo that from Eaſt to Weſt it « 
tains in length '45 Miles; 
breadth from North eo South 2 
in which compaſs it's compu 
to contain 527000 Acres, | 
| 17600 Houſes; the whole. is 
vided into 26 Hundredz, * 
are 140 Pariſhes, and 11 Ma b 
Towns, 4 whereof pov ; 
pn Members of | 
is County. is 
Air ſweet, . * ry erin Frund 
ole. that calls, pd ; 
Horſe, which is exec 
Abundanoe of Ferns 0 


_ 


Hen urch 
firdfpire, and or ks 4 b 
| Kennet, which falls igeo fre f. on 
| ab Reading "RY 
'B ARKS of Trees ** h yu 

very rich Salt, bu 


wann 


'Y 


3 
3 0 
4 
* 


BAR 


wn laid on Cern er Pe 


old large 1 hollow Willow- 
s, that are LI 2 5 
= | | Ken, 
BARLEY; it's a ver ry neceſ. A 
Crain, cho convert eat coction thereof, 
the worſt uſe of any tha grows | mix Chicken-broch 
the Kingdom, 1 excel | 
e Drinking; there is but little 
erence obſerved in this Grain, | 1 
ih there i — one * Rath. wi 
e Barley, that is ripe 20r3 [i 
ks before the ccheranddetighs | 
ſt in ſome ſort of hot and dry 
nd. The ſeaſon for ſowing 
ly differs according to the na 
re of the Soil and Scituation of | 
e Place, ſome ſowing. in March, 
ers in April, and ſome in May, | i 
t with good ſucceſs; and it 
ally proves according as the [Chorounitak 
cceeding Weather ns, on- 
adry time is moſt kindly for chers 0 
e Seed; for it's . 
iſt Weather is beſt for Winter 
an, and dry for any Seeds in 
t Spring or Summer, becauſe | 
Grain in the Winter ſhould | or ns: | 
ring the ſooner, and the other. them pinchers; bur then they ere 
re gradually, left the ſudden | fo-term'd, to wry. as — 5 
ought ſpoil it, The princi- from the forego * | 
uſe of Barley, is for making | have handles at chem, 3 — : 
n as being the ſweeteſt and the» other is bound to ＋ Noſe” 
pſt pleaſanc Grain for that pur- | with a Lace or __ = ndeed 
dle. Its the beſt Grain __ there is 4 third fory 


We with with no more LOOT, 
drinks up ground. in a Mill, w 
to a Paſte, or made into a Niels 


fattening of Hog. The beſt 
lz is that which is chick, 
nghey, ſmooth, white, betwint A 
Land new. Beſides what's al- all is call Ralker® 1 
ady mention d, its of great uſe 5 or Wood Tober 
leveral SO 5 Phyſick; it being only two Rollers of og 


ens em of the dee D _ ba 


"AX 7) . 
N 


of it ſelf windy, 
and does not at all 


Bakosc 


4 * 5 
* . * ö : 
"OE bs a n ks as 0 ry * r 
* £ By * £ 1 
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| wan 
between them; and, for want of 
better, ſerves inſtead of Iron Bar- 


nacles. | 
OPE; this is a 
new invented Inſtrument, where 
by che Authors thereof pretend 
to diſcover the temper and the 
inclination of the Air from its 
Veight, and is deſcribed after 
this manner; A glaſs Tube is to be 
Hermerically ſealed at the one 
end, and filled almoſt with Quick- 
filver; then it muſt be inverted, 
and the open end left to reſt 
in à veſſel of Quickſilver, and 
the Tube, by its ponderofity, 
preſſeth downwards into the veſ- 
ſel, and ſo diſtendeth and ſtrein- 
eth the Air, which is but little 
remaining in the Glaſs, that the 
Summity of the Tube is for a ſpace 
void of Quickſilver, ſo far as that 
mall portion or remainder of 
Air is capable of diſtention, which 
is much more by Quickſilver, tho 


| 


moſt ponderous of fluid Bodies, 


than by Water in the Weather- 
_ glaſs, + Bur this Column of Quick- 
_ thiver in the Tube, is pretended 

to be ſupported by the weight of 
the Ambient Air preſſing on the 


Stagnanr Quickſilver In the Veſſel, | 


and thar as the Air beeomes more 
or leſs ponderous, fo doth the 
ickſilver in the Tube rife or 
fall more or leſs: accordingiy; 
but then in eaſe the Stagnant 
Quickfilver were broader, in a 


broader Veſſel, the greater quan- 


tity of Air es we harder u 
con it, and the Quickſilver in the 


ube riſe higher; but it doth not: 

Alſo if the, Quickfilver in the 
Tube were ſupported by the preſ- 
ſure or weight of the Air on the 
Stagnant Quickſilver in the Veſſel, 
then would not the Ouickſilver 
deſcend by making of ſome ſmall 


' hole on che top of the Tube, 


which we evidently perceive' to 
do. Again, when the Air is moſt 
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derous, y Wei 
ſhould be ſupport 


[NIE OF Harden 
moiſtures, then it will 
lower, the contrary when 
would happen, if their Hypothd 
were true. But this is cer 
that as the Ambient Air becom 
more or leſs rare, or denſe | 
doth the Air in the Tube ol 
tract or dilare it felf, which is to 
ſole cauſe of the rife or all | 


the Quickfilver. © _ © 
But to obſerve ſomething ca 


cerning the more particular ul 
of this Inſtrument. As the Ball 
ſcope: Predicts only fair and fo 
Weather, that a Man may be he 
ter directed which of thele to g 
pect, he muſt ſtill note the fig 
and falling of the Mercury; i 
its riſing in any part of the Gi 
betokens a tendeney to Fa, 
its falling down ſhews an ineig 
tion to Rain and Wet. AS 
the Words Engraven on the ug 
part of the Regiſter Plates the) 
then only to be noted When 
Mercury removes from chang 
ble upwards, and thoſe on” 
lower part are to de noted oul 
when the Qs falls trol 
Changeable downwards; win 
in other caſes the words ae 
no uſe; for if its rifmg wal 
part foreſhews a tendency wink 
and its falling * part, i 
lame, co foul Weather k 
lows, that if it falls — | 
ro fair, it may yer Nan n 
and the like I riſe from tn 
word much Ram, eo "Rain, 
tho its riſing berokes 'a_rendeny 
to fair, yer ſince tt is fi 
the word Rain, there may Le 


f 


| 


e iht 


%. "Ms 
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er if the Mercury. mount ip 
ole: Changeable, then ne wer 
rfor the moſt part will be ſuch 
the Words in the upper part of 
Regiſter do impart,” and if 
o Changeable it falls down, 
weather likewiſe will be much 
ſame, as the Words in that 
t do expreſs; but in the Mer- 
5 riſing up to Changeable, 
en it is below it, or falling 
gen it is above it, the Words 
ihe nothing. If the Mercy 
s very high the Weather will 
tinue fair ſo long as it ſtands 
that pitch, and you will nor 
{ it change much till che Mer- 
y falls down a good ſpace low- 
So likewiſe when its fallen 
n very low, you muſt 8 
Weather all the time of its 
continuing, in both which par- 
ulars you will be certain, pro- 
led the Wind and Moon con- 
, for both the Wind and 
nges of the Moon are to be 
erved in order to make a true 
liction: And firſt, for the 
nd, irs found to be of ve 
it moment, for if the Glaſs 
and the Wind fit in thoſe 
ers from whence much Rain 
ſerved uſually to come, as 4- 
It London are the South and 
th-Weſt, then it is not to be 
bted but wet will follow; 
reas on the contrary, if the 
b riſe when the Winds blow 
a dry quarter of the Hea- 
E, as with us are the North 
| Eaſt, then it is an hundred to 
but the Weather will be fair; 


nd be South it is doubtful; ſo 
if it falls and the Wind be 
b, for then it often happens 
the Weather does not always 
ve, ſuch as the riſing and fall- 
of the Glaſs predicts. Then 


and the 


if the Glaſs riſes, and the 


— 


that the Weather is generally in- 
clinable to moiſture, about Tues” 


Days before, and three Days af- 
ter both the new and full Moon; 
if therefore the Glaſs falls, the 


. 


near the new or the full, the cer- 
greater. 5 | ; 
If the Mercury be high in Sum- 


down a pretty conſiderable! di- 


ſtance, then expect great and ſud - 


the Glaſs is riſen igh in 
Winter, and the eee 
North and Eaſt, it certainly preſa-- 
ges Froſt to enſue, and the ſame 
will continue as long as the. Mer- 
cury continues thus high ; but 
when you ſee it begin to ſink ſome- 
what 3 then beſure a 
Thaw will quick 

Froſt the Air becomes over-caſt, 
ck-filver riſes of a ſud- 
den yer higher, when it hath ſtood 
high for a time before, then look 
for Snow, for the Cold above, 


heavy by | 
Glaſs riſe and fall bur little, or it 
be unſettled by its motion, it then 
argues an unconſtant Seaſon, and 


long in one ſtate; the like hap- 
pens when it is about the Word 
Changeable or Uncertain, for then 
no true gueſs can be made what 
the Weather will be. 15:76 


and ſtrong Winds; it ha 

when the Air is full of moiſture ; 
but the Glaſs does no way predict 
Winds before hand, for the ex- 


o the Moon, it's. well obſerved, 0 


. j ; 
* 


ver happens only at the very * 


Wind be South, and the Moon” 
tainty of Rain is ſtill much the 


mer time, when the Weather is 
hot, and does of a ſudden; fall 


den Storms of Rain and Thunder” 
to follow ſoon after; bur when 


y follow :- if in a 


which is the cauſe of Snow, N 
cauſes alſo the Air to become more 
condenfation: I the 


the Weather will not continue 


The Mercury is always obitx- | 
ved to be loweſt in — | high | 


tream lowneſs of the Quick-fil» 


£ 
% 


vhercby they are ſevered trom 
the Beholders. They are now 
diſuſed. 


ES or 
— it general- 


then it will hardly Rain till 
the ſame times do return again, 
vrhich in time of Harveſt is a good 
note, and very ſeldom fails, tho 
it ſometimes may. Note alſo, that 
moſt great changes of the Wea- 
ther n with us either at the 
new or full Moon, and if the 
Weather changes not till then, it 


will hold on as it is, till the next 


new or full Moon comes. Froſt 


generally breaks at the changes | 


when it does break, and it is as 
uſually at the change or full char 
Rain comes, after a dry Seaſon 
has long continued. 

BARRI ERS; is a Martial 
exerciſe of Men, armed and fight- 
ing together with fhort Swords, 

within certain Barrs or Rails, 


B ART H; is a warm place 


or Paſture for Calves or Lambs, r. 
_ - BARTON, In Deunnſßire and | nerated out of 
the Weſt of England, is a Word 


uſcd tor the Demeſn Lands of 


2 Manuor; for the Mannor-Houſe 
it ſelf; and in ſome places for 


Out-Houfes and Fold-Tards. 


| 


| 
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to Rain either when the | beginning of February, and of 

Moon is at South, or elſe when | tinuing to do ſo the whole Ye 
the Sun comes to be on the ſame | Its render Leaves are uſed in 
from whence the Wind | ſmall quantity wich the furnitat 

lows; and if it Rains not at of Sallads, among which they 

the of the Moon's South- an agreeable — — the ſa 

ing or Northing, nor when the being likewiſe uſed in Dry rag 
Sun and Wind comes er, | tomake it runto Seed which ög 


| 


| tte 23 


BASKET; 55 120 


exinquanry, = of 


_ BAS LE or Ba Te 
— eat and ſinall hs 
1 
— very and 2 l 
oval: It is annual and very rent 
being ſeldom ſown but j in þ , 
Beds, beginning therewith #( 


3 in Auguſt; it is tranſplal 
ed in May either in Pots er A 
This Plant imparts a prank 
your, if not too ſtrong; its ſon 
wha offenſive to the Eyes, 8 
therefore the tender Tops art 
|berery ſparingly uſed in {ur 
ad: 
BAT; otherwiſe called K 
Mouſe or " Flutter-Mouſe is S 
moſt of the Aſian and B 
Regions, and are frequenti ink 
land i Fs TONER ane ee 
on nats, Flies, uch 
Cre. It's naked ef Feathers, 
Wings whole or webbed rogetl 
after the. manner of web-too 
Water-Fowl. It flies abroadelit 
inthe Morning and Treuigg i 
being beſt in che Night, their) 
ſry Spifirs being then moſt 
— lacid; their Voice i; 
ſhrill, breed in holes, co yo 
ones ar à time, having two I 
cho ſome AG ſay y hepa 
d 


BATABLE GROWM 


9 r 
r 
* / : 


wH ö 
5 F a 


« Ground. 


B ATE; this is when a Hawk 


arch ro fiſt, EE it Were 

away. e 
WE T-EOU LING; isa way 
rake 2 in wh Nig ena 
crooſt on Pearches, ot in Tree 
Hedge-Rows, and 15 —— 


w or Torches are to 5 
and the Buſhes or Hedge Rows 
nen, and the Birds will 


y may be taken with Nets or 
ends of Poles, or beat down 
h Buſnes made with Boughs at 
end of Poles, or by carrying 
ge Boughs lined with Bind lime 

tangle them. The uſual time 
nk this ſport in practice 
when the Weather is extream 
k, and with great filence till 
lights are burning, at which 
y are amazed, and being eve- 


ay eiſe very dark, fly to the 
n es. 7 ; . 9 
4 BATH; this 1s a City in the 
4 ny of Somerſet, lying in 2a; 
n low Plain, ſurrounded b 
19 Is, our of which iſſue forth 
= WP Springs of a wonderful 


rue, for the Cure of ſeveral 
eaſes from whence it got its 
Ine. Theſe Waters are hot, of 


* lveiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, 
end forth thin Vapours, and 
edc are four hor Baths, one 
ar, called the Croſs-Bath, 


m 2 Croſs that ſtood formerly 


Ta" * nidit chereof, and is about 
a") five Foot long, and as 
e one end, the hear of it 
ing 75 than the reſt, becauſe it 
 -<r Springs: Another is the 
e, fo. called; it was for- 
Fe fly much hotter than the reſt, 


reth with her HE in 
KILVIN 


ved at he pee. 
gere the ores e 


— 
ly fly towards the flames, 5 


hot Springs which 
it . each of theſe 
two Baths has a Pump to 


BATHING AFAULCON; 


is when a Faulcon has been wean⸗ 


ed ff | e fooleries, 
being both e hired, rewarded, 
and throughly 
in, in a Baſon wherein ſhe may 
ſtand up to her Thighs, chooſing 
a temperate clear 


her with Warm- Meat, carry her 


in the Morning to ſome Bank, and 


there hold her in the Sun till ſhe 


a ue 


reclaimed, offer 
her ſome water to bath her felf 


y for that 
N and then when you have 
ired the Hawk, and rewarded 


hath endued her Gorge, taking 


| off her Hood that ſhe may prune 


and pick her ſelf; and that done, 
Hood her again, and ler her near 
the Baſon, . and taking off her 
Hood, let her bath again as long 
as ſhe pleaſes, after which take 
her up, let her pick her ſelf as 
before, and then feed her; but 
if ſhe refuſe the Baſcn to bath in, 


ſnew her ſome ſmall River or 


Brook for that purpoſe, by this 
uſe of bathing ſhe gains e 
and a ſharp appetite, and fo grows: 
bold; but give her no waſh'& 


Meat that Day wherein ſhe bathes, 
ſorts of them for the curing of 


BATH 


* 
2 * 


rt was not ſo large as it is 


11 


5 any 


Fo 


r all Swellines in 


— 
- 
5 
z 


any pre of he body rg A. preſently aan 


dine and Sallat · o of each a pint; 
and 1 of each "BATMAN; See kad 


Bay-leaves 
me trek Fog let them boy! half | cm. 
By fra a being to bath the | BATTLE. ROYAL; aten 
Horſe therewith, the grieved part in Cock-fiighting, and in 
is to be rubbed and d with a | Fight between | eng 
wiſp or Hair cloth, chew: put the | five, or ſeven Cotks all, 
86 into ſome broad bowl or | he that ſands longeſt £5 8 W 


to preſerve the Liquor and E 7 
Her | and after barhin bind upon AVEN; they at rl 
the — 4 a piece of Sheep or faggots made wich the Brohg 
15 Skin, with the woolly ſide length. 
. a racks” and let him ſtand for | BAWRE LI; this inen Hal 
24 hours, 2. For all gowrdy and that for largeneſs and ſhape 
goury N come by Farcin, — hat like oy Linder: i 
| un) Hi reg te a quart or more | hath a wr „ and falt 
of Chamber - ly, into Teliich put an led is generally  Goer zo 
handful of eg a quarter of | head, and a 800d Field F 
2 pound of _ a pretty quan- and in Incloſures will kill 4 Pi 
riry of Soot, andful or two | ſant, but being vie 
of Mille coe Fae d ſmall, which | unfit for the Coverts. ' 
boyl well aches, and bath with | BAY-SALT; See Sal, 
it Morning and Evening. 3. An- | BAY or PEN; it's 4 
other very excellent Bath is to head made up of a great hep 
take Smallage, Ox-eye, and Sheep | keep in — of Water 
Suet, of each a ve quantity, chop | the Wheels of the Furnace 
them very ſmall, ſtamp them in a | Hammer belonging to an IronMi 
Stone Morter, boyl items with | may be driven by the Water en 
Man's Urine, and therewith | ing thence through a paſlzed 
in a Pail as before, then with | Flood-gate call d Penſtock: 5 
Thumb-bands' made of ſoft Hay, ati Harbour where Steps ride | 
firſt wet in cold Water, wrap up Sea, near ſome Port. 
tte Members, as well above as be- | BAYING; it's a terminDed 
| low the Grief, and to bath an hunting; of which after be 
Horſe in Salt water i is very whole | hard run, when they turn td 
ſome, both for the Horſes skin, and Head againſt the Hounis, -& 
for any Diſeaſe in the Stomach. Huntſmen ſay, 
4. Bur for bathing an Horſe that is | BAYS; Laurus Pleas © R 
Tired or over Travelled, take of opagated of ſuch Suckers a 
Mallows and Sage of each two or s, or Berries Which to 
three handfuls, and a Roſe-Cake,.| be. dropping ripe ere 
which boyl together in Water ll Pliny ordets 'the Berries Chef 
it be all conſumed, then addrhere- | thered in February, and fpreadl 
to a good quantity of Butter or | their Sweat be over, them 4 
Sallet-oyl, and mix: them toge- put in Dung and fown. 90m 
ther, and bath all his Scre Legs | ſteep them in Wine, 1 . Wen 
therewith, wich all the parts ' of does as well. Others wan 
His Body, alſo ſer him Blood, and Secds from cheir Mucilage, L 
a: wg mixed with 05¹ and * a 06 ruiting ene pat 
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ring, 45 
ther to 
gem the fi 


you 
fte them apart, defend 
rſt two years from 


ree loves the ſhade, but thrives | 
ft in hotteſt Gravel; having 

paſt theſe Difficulties, Age | 
d Culture about the Roots won⸗ 
fully augment its growth, they 
metimes grow 30 foot high and 
in diameter; they are fir both 
vr Arbour and Paliſade-work, ſo 
e Gardner underſtands when to 
rune and keep them from grow- 
g too woody; the Berries are 
ollient, ſovereign in Diſt 


iſms, 
nd ſome uſe the Leaves inſtead 
f Cloves. | 
BEACO 


NS; its derived 


-acoian, which is to ſbew by a ſign: | 
Ir the better ſecuring the King- 
om from Foreign Invaſions, there 
re upon certain eminent Places 
all parts of the Nation, high 
oles erected, whereon are faſt- 
ed Pirch-barrels, to be Fir d by 
light, and a Smoke made by day, 
o give Notice, in a few Hours, to 
he whole Kingdom, of the ap- 
roaching Invaſion; and theſe are 
hey which we call Beacons: In 
ies of Danger ſome are ſer to 
ach at every one of them: 
ence Beaconage - ſignifies Money 
pad towards the Maintenance of a 


deacon, 
BEAGLE; See Gaze-hound, 
BEAKE, this is the upper 


4% of a Hawks-bill that is crook- 
| BEAKING; aterm in Cock 
giting, and ſignifies their Fight- 

us with their bills, or holding 


ais Berries, The beſt way g to 
terrthem with a competent ſcat-. 
furrow Peaſe, or 


Wercing- Winds. This Aromarick} 


om the Saxon word Beacon or 


1 


4 4 2 A n 1 8 
4 * K . n « F ” 0 0 0 ah * IF " 
- [6s 4 wc "— : # 


8 
BEAM; this in the Head of 
a Deer is that part which bears 
the -Antliers; Royals and Tops; 
and the little ſtreaks therein are 
cal'd Cum. 457 + 55 
BEAM-FEATHERS; theſe 
are the long Feathers of an Hawks 

Wing, Ped FL „ 
BEANS; ge Hers | 
uſe and benefit, tho not ſo uni- 
verſally propagared as Peaſe; there 
are ſeveral forts of them, viz. The. 
E middle ſort of 
n; ſmall Bean, or Horſe- bean; 


© 


Cre. The laſt is uſually ſown in 


4 


iff and ſtrong 


principally in 


| empers | Ground, bur thrives nor in that 
f the Nerves, Colick, Gags. 
Baths, Salves, Perfumes, 


which is light, ſandy, or barren. 
They are proper to be ſowſt in 
Land at its firſt breaking up, where 
other Grain is intended to be 
ſown afterwards. As for Garden. 
beans; they are uſually fer be- 
twixt St. Andrews and Chriſtmas. 
at the wain of the Moon; but if 
it happen to Freeze hard after 
they are ſpired, it will go near to 


kill chem all ; therefore the ſureſt 


way is to ſtay till after Candlemas: 
It's a general Error to Set them 
prom ſcuouſly, for being planted 
in rows by a Line, it's evident 
they bear much berter, and chey 
may be better weeded, topp d or 
gathered; if they be ſowed or 
rung in the Spring, they muſt 
be two or three days in 
Water, and it's better to ſer theni 
with ſticks; Wy”: | 

In gathering of Green Beats for 
the Table, tis the beſt way to cur 
them off with a Knife, and not to 
ſtrip them; and after gathering; 


| 
4 


| the Stalks may be cut off near 


the ground, and ſo probably 4 
ſecond crop may riſe before the 
approaching of Winter. 
BEAR; there are two forts 


ſin? the bill and ſtriking with che 
N ho 


of this Animal, a Greater and 4 


Ploughed Lands, and delights : 


B E A 
Leſſer, the laſt of which is more 
apt to climb Trees than the other; 
they are bred in many Countries, 
(cho none now in England) and are 
as of a ſtrong and - courageous 
remper, ſo of a moſt' venereous 
and luſtful Diſpoſition; for. the 
Female night and day provoke the 
Males to Copulation, the time of 
which is in the beginning of Win- 
ter, and the manner of it is like 
as a Man's, the Male moving him- 
ſelf upon the Belly of che Female, 
which les flat on her back, and 
they embrace each other with 
their fore Feet, remaining in the 
Act very long, inſomuch as ſome 
have obſerved, (how true I know 
not) thar if they were very Fat at 
their firſt entrance, they disjoin 
not themſel ves Main till they be- 
come Lean: When the She-bear 
| perceives her ſelt with Whelp, 
the withdraws into ſome Cave 
or hollow Rock, and there re- 
mains till ſhe brings forth, which 
is commonly in the Month of 

March, ſometimes two, and ne- 
ver above five in Number, moſt 
part of which are dead one whole 
day after, but the Dam ſo licks 
and warms them with her breath, 
and hugs them in her boſſom, 


that ſhe quickly revives them a- 


gain; and in the ſaid place they 
grow very fat without Meat, e- 
ſpecially the Males, by ſucking 
their tore Feet; and as ſoon as 

the Dam perceives the Cubs to 

row ſtron, ſhe ſuccies them no 
longer, but preys abroad upon any 
thin; ſhe can meet with, which 
the eats and caſts up again to her 
young ones, and f5 feeds them till 


[= they can prey themſelves. This 


Beaſt is {5 cunning, that he con- 
veys himſelf backward into his 
Den, that ſo they miy put out 
their Foot ſteps from the 11zFr of 
the Hunters; and their Nature 
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being to avoid Cold, they 4: 
ws Nc in the od Bu 
hide themſelves, chooſing x 10 
to ſuffer Famine than Cold; and! 
they lie for the moſt part three 
or four Months together, and ne 
ver ſee the Light, ſo that when 
they come forth they are ſo da- 
zel d that they ſtagger and reel 
and fro; and they eat abe. Rui 
or Calves Foot, by the acidin 
| whereof their Guts (hungtother 
Backs) are enlarged;. which is the 
Herb, ſome ſay, they eat to make 
them Sleep fo long in Winter wits! 
out ſence of Cold or Hinge 
BEARDED HUSK; wit 
Floriſts, is a Roſe-husk, or fuck 
as are hairy in the edges, 
BEAR- HUNTING; thi 
Beaſt, when he is hunted, wil 
follow a Man, but will not ri 
upon him, unleſs he is wounded; 
however, if he comes cloſe, he 
ſo ſtrong in his Paws, that he 
will ſo hug Man or Dog, as w 
break his Back, or ſqueeze li 
Guts out of his Belly; and they 
will bite a Man's Head to the vs 
ry Brains; but they are hem 
and can make no ſpeed, and 
are always in fight of the Dopy 
and will not ſtand at a Bay, at 


| eſt on All-fours, 


| 


Boar, but fly wallowing; yet i 
the Hounds "rick in, they wi 
Fight valiantly in their own De 
tence; ſometimes ſtanding up! 
right on their hinder Feet, which 
is a ſign of Fear and Cowardilg 
for they f 5 ſtouteſt and ſtrong 


They have an excellent [cell 
and ſmell further off than u 
other Beaſt, except the Bo 
for in a whole Foreſt they wil 
ſmell out a Tree laden with Malt 
But not to digreſs; The ban 
finding of them is with a Lea 
hound, but in caſe of the wan 


* 


of ſuch an one, you may tre 2 


SN 


9 ® : + 5 be 
Dog „ 
. . 75 / 


%% © 7 


. Rear as we do after a Buck of reſt; ind fo many as to be to 2 5 
10 E they may be lodged or | long to be enume rated z. 
ned in like manner, and when | But as to their flowering ſome - 


| come from cheir feeding they few do it in the end of April, the 
* | I beat the High-ways | reſt in May; and ſome again in YN 
besten Paths, and whereſoe- | the Months 8 to thoſe men: 8 
r they go out, you ma) be ſure | tioned, but then their o 
ey are gone to their Dens, for | are weaker and not fo glorious; 


1. Ney uſe no doublings or ſubtleties; chey are to be planted fo as to be 

aer may be hunted with Hounds, ſhaded from the Mid-Day ſcorch- 

w/ aſtifs, or Grey-Hounds, bur fof | ing of dun. in a rich Soil; and 
more ſpeedy execution, Maſtiffs the beſt compoſition for them is 


;y be mingled among theHounds, well fotted Neats dung; Flood. 
they will pinch the Bear and Sands or Brook Sands, and Wil- 
) provoke him to anger, till at | low Earth, which is the rotten 
ſt they bring him to a Bay, or | duſt of an old Mouldred Willow 
e drive him out of the plain | Tree; all mixed, and ſifted to a fine 


— 


* to the Covert, not letting him | compoſition of Mold, which they 
ho WS reſt till he fight in his own de- | moſt delight in; but for the com- 
wi rce: They are alſo chaſed and j moner ſort a eoarſer Bed will ſerve, 


led with Bows, Boar-Spears, | and they muſt be ſer a Foot aſund, 
rs and Swords; and not only] er,beeauſe of their ſpreading, and 
oP, but taken in Snares, Cave- will endure all Weathers: Bur the 
tz and with other Engines. | beſt is ſet in Pots or Boxes, ſo as 
BEARS-EARS, AURICULEZ ; | in Summer to be ſhifred into 
ey are Flowers in very great e- | the Shade, in the Winter to the 


he een, and whereof there is very | Sun, and are either tranſplaiited 
| at variety, they being divided | yearly into a freſh Mould; ot in Av- + 

es Single; Selt-colours, Single- 70 when the Roots were divided; 14 
iel double Self-coloured, and | let ſome of the old be taken a- + 

oP vole ſtriped Flowers; the fingle way and new Mould put thereto ; = 
colour, as the reſt, have | in ſetting them a wide hole muſt ini 


een thick Leaves and broad, of | be opened, with a rifing le t in 
wi rious ſeizes, ſome ſmooth and | the middle; whereon the Root is 
an on the edges, others downy | placed; and every fibrill ſpread 
d jagged, or purled edged; | round about ir, ſo as not to cfuſh 
» I &s in colour are like unto one another, they will the better 
e Leaves, from the midſt where- | draw their nourithmenc and flou- 
they ſpring, and on their Tops | riſh, accordingly; then they _ 


* 


e many Flowers [ke Cowſlips; to be covered with Earth; and 
fiſting of five ſmall Leaves | foundly dafh'd with Water, after 
ed. at the ends wich a white | which they will need no more un- 
ard cle hollow down to the ſmall | leſs the Year be very en 8 they 
ups they ſtand in, wherein when | are to be preſerved as much as ma 
eMower falls appear ſmall round | be from Wintets wet, but 6214 
p 5 with a prick in the middle | they can endure welt enough . 
eam 0 contains Seeds, ſmall and | They muſt not be Honſed, they 
n en; the Root is White, lohg | are better pleaſed with open Air; 
f 8); and the kinds of | After the Flowers are paſt, and 
are various as well as the | that the ſtalks begin to turn yel- 
| „ 55 Tow 


— 


| 


BE A 


low, the Seed at Top will be near 


"ripe, for which reaſon the round- 
Seed Veſſel is carefully to be ob- 
ferved, and if a ſmall hole and 
black be found therein, the Seeds 
are to be gathered, leaſt they fall 
out and be loſt unawares; and the 
fame being thus ready, gently cut 
the Stalks, that the Seed be not 
ftirr'd; the beſt being at the top, 
and will fly away firſt, keeping the 
tops upright for that Reaſon, in 
which poſition they are to be tied 
up together, with à looſe Paper 
about them, but faſtned with the 
Stalks at the bottom, that any 
Seeds comming out 5 be ſa- 
ved therein, an Ounce thereof be- 
ing worth a Pound of that forced 
out: They are to be ſet againſt a 
Sunny Window, ty'd to the Bars 
thereof, and what are not the 


Bun will there ripen, About the 


firſt of September, having boxes 
of 8 or 10 Inches deep, and what 


quare or length you will, proporti- 


oned to the quantity of Seed you 
have; they muſt be filled half full 


of fine ſifted rich and light 


Earth, rotted Cow- dung, and San- 
dy Earth proportionably mixed, 
which gently preſs'd down with 
a broad Trucl, leaves the ſurface 
ſmooth, whereon Willow-Earth 
is to be ſifted through a fine Scive, 
a Fingcr and an half or more 


thick, as equal as may be, leaving | 


the ſame licht and unpreſs d, and 
having ſeparated the Seeds from 
their Husks or Crom- Beds, with a 
Seive that Seeds will but juſt paſs 
through, you may wait for a driz- 
ling or ſmall Rain, then the Seeds 
muſt be ſowed in Boxes, Caſes, or 
Pots prepared for them, and ſer 
out in ſuch Rain, without cover- 
ing them with any Earth, for the 
Rain will drive the Sced as far as 
it's neceſſary into the pure Sit- 
ted liaht Mould, always cbſerving 
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B EA A 
in what Seed ſoever, the ſmaller; 
is the finer the Earth muſt þ; 
wherein it is ſowed, and that ti 
may rather be choaked or b 
thened with too much coveriny 
chan receive prejudice by none x 
all. The Seeds being us ſou 
they muſt be left to ſtand all i 
ter in a free Air and Sun, andz 
the beginning of Aprill remon 
into Shades, for then they il 
begin ro Spring and Peep, wha 
one hot gleam of the Sun deſtroy 
them; let them continue ſo . 
ſited, giving them ſome gentl 
watering till they arrive to ſons 
conſiderable bigneſs, when fu 
of them as grow too thick are i 
be tranſplanred, bur dexteroul), 
into a prepared Bed for then 
half a foot aſunder, where thy 
ſhould remain till they come i 
bear Flowers, while the reſt m 
continue in Boxes till you intent 


to ſow more in their places, # 


| ter the former directions; ont 
will bear by that time, the u 
the Spring following. See ut 
Ground into which they are tr 
planted be rich and, good, al 
that your expectation may not 
fruſtrated, the Seed ſown muſt 
gathered from good FLOORS a 
as have good white Eyes that Wl 
not waſh ; 3 the oy coloil 
be what it will except yellow. 
BEARING CLAWY 
thus Cock-fighrers call in a C 
the Foremoſt Toes on which ; 
goes, which if they be hurt g 
gravelled he cannot fight, 
BEASTS AND FOUL 
OF WARREN; are the: 
Coney, Pheaſanr, and Patridg 
See them in their proper places 
BEASTS OF CHASE,B 
five; vz. The Buck, the bg 
the Fox, rhe Martern, and Wl 
Roe; which See under their fes 


= - 


te WY BEATING or TAPPING; 
| ls chey call the -noiſe made by 
the e Hare in Bucking-tume. 

bur BEATING OF HEMP; 


chen it has been ſingled a ſe- 
Jond time, and that the Hurds 


hall take the Strikes, and dividing 
hem into dozens and half dozens, 
ake them up into great thick 
oles, and then as it were broach- 


ng ſticks, ſet them in the cor- 
er of ſome Chimney where they 
ay receive the heat of the Fire, 

there let them be dryed ex- 
eedingly; then take them and 
ay them in a round Trough made 
or that purpoſe, as many as can 


8 aereniently lie therein, and there 
1. ich Beetles beat them exceeding- 
ne till they handle both without 


ithout any hardneſs or roughneſs 
o be felt or percieved; then they 


2. 3 re to be taken from the Trough, 
- open the rough Rowler, and 
ede the ſtrikes ſeverally, as at 
t; and if any of them be in- 
* ufficiently beaten, roll them up 
ar beat them over as before. i 
EAV ER; this is an Animal 


ferring but a little from an Or- 
7, but in his Tail, being of a 
olour ſomewhat yellow interſper- 
ed with aſh, which ftands our 
fore the ſhorter Hairs double 
heir length, and are neat and 
ft like an Otters. The River Ti- 
y 18 Wales was once famous for 
ns Beaft, which is of an Amphi- 
aus Nature, living both on Land 
nd Water, both treſh and Salt, 
Keping the laſt in the Day time, 
nd the firſt in the Night ; but 
vithout Water they cannot live, 
cr they participate much of the 
ure ot Fiſh, which may be ga- 
Ted ered from their Tails and hin- 
ee: They are about the biz · 


— 


ereof have been layed. by, you 


ng them, or ſpitring them upon 


nd within as plyant as can be, 


BEA 
| nefs of a Country Cur; Head ſhort, | 
ſmall round Ears, Teeth very lung, 
the under Teeth ſtanding out be- 
yond their Lips the breadth of 3 
Fingers, and the upper about halt 
2 Finger, being very broad, eraok- 

ed, ſtrong and ſharp, ſtanding ve- 
ry deep in their Mouths, where 
with they defend themſelves a- 
gainſt Beaſts, take Fiſhes as it were 
upon Hooks, and will gnaw Trees 
aſunder as big as 4 Man's Thigh; 
their fore Feet are like Dogs, and 
the hinder like Geeſe, made as it 
were on purpoſe ta go on Land, 
and ſwim in Water, but the Tail 
is without Hair, and Scaly, like a 
Fiſn, the breadth of ſix Fingers, 
and half a Foot long: They are 
commonly very Food. 
BE AVERHUNTING;. 
when this Beaſt is hunted and is in 


4 


his own Stones, (as fome ſay) 
knowing he is MS — © 
them only; but this cannot be, 
fince they are ſo ſmall and placed 
like a Boars, ſo as it's impoſſible 
to come at them; but the com- 
mon method of hunting them is 
thus; when their Caves are found, 
wherein are ſeveral Chambers 
built one over another by the Wa- 
ter ſide, for them to aſcend or 
deſcend aceording as the Water 
riſes or falls, then they make a 
breach therein, into which they 
ut in a little Dog, which the 
ver perceiving, he flies inſtant- 
to the end of his Cave, and 
there er 3 7 — — 
Teeth till all his building is 
and he expoſed to e | 
who kill him with proper Inſtru- 
ments : They are Creatures that 
cannot dive long under Water, 
bur muſt put up their Heads for 
breath, which being ſeen by 
ſuch as are Hunting them, they 


kill them with Gun-ſh>t or 
| Ea Syoung 


danger to be taken, he bires off 


BET Senn 
Spears: Thoſe Skins are beſt | tain-Beech is the whiteſt and bell 
. blackeſt . '. ſtorthe Turner; the wild Rs 

BEAVY OF QUATLLS; by] Beech is of a blacker colour a 
this term is meant no other than] more durable; they are both ra 
2 brood of young Quails. ed from the Maſt and governd 

BECK; is a Brook or Rivulct. | like the Oak; but if you d | 
- BEDDING; this is a Term] Nurſery, you muſt uſe the Mag 
uſed by Huntſmen for the Lodging | you uſe the Aſh, ſowing them 
of a Roe, for they ſay, A Rae | Autumn or later, even after * 
| Beddeth, Ia, or rather nearexthe Spring 

BEDEREPE or BIDREPE; it | to preſerve them from the Ye 
was a Service ſome Tenants were | min: They are likewiſe to þ 
antiently bound to perform, viz. | planted of young Seedlings dram 

To reap their Landlord's Corn at | our of the places where fruich 
Harveſt, as ſome yet are tied (more ¶ Trees abound, In Tranſplant 
eſpecially in Wales, ) to give [chem cut of only the Boughs a 
them one or two Days Work; cal- the bruiſed parts, two inches fm 
led in ſome places Boon-Days. the Stem to within a yard of th 
 BEDFORD-SHIRE; is an Tap, but be ſparing of the Rag 
Inland County, bounded on tlie | They make - ſpreading Trees, a 
Eaſt and South by Cambridge-ſb.re | noble Shades with their gliſterghif 

and Hartford. ſhire; on the Welt | Leaves, being ſer at forty Fd 
by Buckinghamſhire; ' and on the diſtance, but they grow caller al 
the North by Northampton and | and more upright in the Foreſ 
Huntingdon-ſhires, and reaches in | In Valleys where they ſtand way 


length from North to South twen- they grow to a a height 


ty four Miles, and about fourteen tho the Soil be ſtony and bang 
in breadth; in which extent of | iſo on the ſides and tops of hy 
Land its ſaid to contain Two hun | Hills and chalky Mountains, << 
dred and fixty thouſand Acres, [cially inſinuating their Roos in 
and Twelve thouſand one hundred heſe ſeemingly -1mpenetrabl 
and ſeventy Houſes ; the whole is ¶ places, Virgil ſays, it will ga 
divided into nine Hundreds, where- | with che Cheſnut. It mui 
in are an Hundred and ſixteen | Diſhes, Frays, Rumbs for Buche 
Pariſhes, and nine Market-Towns, N Preſſer- boards. It 
whereof the County- Town alſo is fuſed alſo by the Wheeler a 
Priviledged to fend Members to | Joyner for large Screws; and! 
Parliament. The River Ouſe di- | che Upholſterer for Sellys, Cha 
vides this County into two parts, Stools, Bedſteads, Cc. Its il 
whereof the N -rth ſide is the moſt uſed for Bellows, Shovel 4 
Fruitful, and the better Wooded | Spade-Grafts ; and its bark ſe it 
of the two; the South fide is | for floats for Fiſhers Nepal 
; leaner, but not altogether barren, | of Cork; its alſo uſed for n 
for it yields as large Crops of Bar- {and Coal, tho one of the ld 
ley and that good too, as apy [| laſting. Its Shavings are maden 
County in England. Its Air is al- [of for fining of Wine, F. 
ſo temperate enoue h. 1 95 Creſcentius Writes, that the AM 
BEECH, is of two or three | of it with proper. mixtures 15 4 
kinds, and numbered amongſt the.| cellent ro make Glabs. If che Tin 
Glandiferous Trees. Tho Moyn- [ber lie alte gether under Naben 
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Wcale of this We 
2 and Band- boxes. 


Iry, or wet and - ſome ap- 
54 it much r Cars. The 
aſt of it fattens Swine and Deer, 
1d ſometimes ſupplies Men in- 
ead of Bread. 


is Maſt. In ſome parts of France 
ey grind the Buck in Mills; it 
ffords a ſweet Oyl, which poor 
ople ear moſt willingly. The 
ayes gathered abour the Fall be- 
ore they are much Froſt-birren 
ford the beſt and eaſieſt Matraſ- 
es in the World to lay under our 
Wuilts inſtead of Straw,” becauſe, 
defides their ſoftneſs, they conti- 


nd are not unpleaſant to lie on 
lone, When prun d it heals the 
car again immediately, and is not 
pt to put forth again ſo ſoon as 


er in the hollow of this Tree, 
ures the moſt obſtinate Tetter- 
cabs and Scurfs in Man or Beaſt, 
he part being fomented ith it. 
The Leaves chaw'd are wholeſom 
or the Gums and Teeth. Some 
ay be driven to feed upon its 
laſt about the end of 44601. 

BEE-HIVES; there are ſe- 
ral ſorts of them uſed in ſeve- 
4 Countrys,” but two forts are ge- 
eral in uſe in England, either | 
Vicker-Hives made with ſplits of 
Wood, and daubed with Cow- 
oom tempered for that end; or 
praw-Hives made with good 
Vieaten Straw bound with Bram- 
le, which are the beſt and moſt 
blual, that are not commofi: The 
V\cker-Hives are ſtill in fault, for 
be Loom moulders away upon e- 


le inferiour ro Elm. The 
Lge Wood makes Scab- 
Bees de- 
icht to hive in the cavities of 
us Tree. It is exceed ing obnox- 
Wous to the Worm where it lies 


Chios endured a 
memorable Siege by the help of 


- 


we ſweet for ſeyen or eight Years, 


dther Trees. The ſtagnant Wa- 


ES. 
| oa Bees, who love not co 
ave any vents open but their 


Doors; now as to the form and 


yerſities of opinions, ſome pre- 
ferring that of three feet, and 
one in breadth, or of two foot 


of which can be convenient ; bur 
that form which is -moſt round 
and in quantity about half a buſhel _ 
and upwards, is moſt in uſe, and 
is eſteemed the beſt way and firecſt 
ſize for the purpoſe; but for 


under half a buſhel; bur beſides 


the abovementioned, Hives may 


be made of Boards, either of an 
eight · ſquare form joyned together, 
or round with Hoops like à Milk- 
pail, flat on the top, in which, 
if they are made of Wood that 
has no unſavory ſcent or taſte, the 
Bees will delight, and breed as well 
as in either of the others; they 
will laſt many Years, and are 
freer from the injuries of the 
Weather, and many other ca- 
ſualties they are ſubject to, pro- 
vided they are made with dry ſeq: 
ſoned Wood that is not apt to 
ſhrink; and in theſe wooden 
Hives may be made ſeveral Glaſs 
Windows, at what height or di- 
ſtance you pleaſe, not only for 
the obſervation of their Work, 
whereby with much facility 

delight may be perceived how far 
they proceed, and in what time, 
but they may have the more light, 


principal help and encourage- 


ment to their labours; and toeve» 
ry one of theſe Windows there 


ſhould be a ſmall light wooden 
Shutter to haſp on the out fide in 


cold Weather, and at ſuch time 
as the Sun ſhines in that part of 
the Hive, it being ſubject to both 
extreams of heat and cold, yer 


fry occaſion, Which is no wile , 


ſo as thar they may be taken 
TT WS down 


bigneſs of an Hive there are di- 


broad and two foot high, neither 


ſmaller Swarms there are ſome 
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publiſhed by Mr. Hartlip in his 


he) isa Feb that ſuits with 


Supper, I know what hath been done 
that Day. I can ſhew my Friends 
the Queen's Bed, ſometimes her Per- 

| fon and her Retinue : She afforded 


piece I think it a fair gain; there is 


uu Apiary cos ſiſts of a Row of lit- 


and far more handſome. 


of an octogonal form, with a 


down at pleaſure for your inſpe 
tion, = Tack as Ea from 5 | 
Sun-wards muſt always be let down 
during the Summer. TS 
There being moreover an ex- 
periment of ſuch fort of Hives 


Common-Wealth of Bees, as invent- 
'by one Mr. William Mew at 
Eaſtlinton in Gloceſterſpire; take it 
in his Words. The Invention pb 
he 


Nature of that ſort of Creature; 
they are much taken with their Gran- | 


deur, and double their Tacks with | 


delight: I took (continues he) 14 
arts out of one of the tranſparent 
ves, double the quantity of others, they 
quickly paid all their charges with 
their profit, doubled it with pleaſure. 
And in another place thus, They 
ſerve only to give me an account of 
the daily incomes, whereby; if I 
ſpend half an Hour after Dinner or 


me fourteen quarts or near upon in one 
Tear, and ö the reſt afford ten a- 
hot an Hive t) be ſeen about my 
Houſe, nor a Child flung in an Year. 


tle Houſes two flories high, two foot 
a. part, which ] find as cheap at / » 
ven Tears end as firaw Hackles, 


Further in the ſaid Book there 
is a Deſcription made of an Hive 


Glaſs Window on the hack fide 
thereof, for the obſervation of 
Per Work, the reſt of the in- ſide 
deing lined with Matt made of 


Kuſhes, and three of theſe being | fi 
ſet one on the other, with open 
paſſages betwixt each of them, 


nd two Swarms being put in to- 


open from Box to Box; in th 
mid:lemoſt they firſt begin th 
Combs, then in the lowermoſt bs 

fore the middlemoſt was full; ai 
ſo centinued till they had fille 
both; but before they had quit 
-fintſhed they began ro make tw 
little Combs in the upper Box; 
theſe in the lower Stories wen 
well repleniſhed with Honey, and 
N og bur thoſe little Comkk 
in the upper they quite deſene 
There Ire ſeveral other Fink 
and Deſcriptions of Bee-Hiu 
that may be uſeful; but tothe 
manner of dreſſing a new one 


before a ſwarm be pur into it, thi 
inſides muſt be as ſmooth as ny 


be from the ends of. the Stich 
and Straws, which much incons 
modes the Bees, who ſpend mud 
of their time in gnawing them ol, 
as in the Night time may be obſer 
ved a few Days after the Hiving; 
and when the greateſt ſlits al 
Straws have been picked out, tit 
infide muſt be rubbed over with 
Sand-Stone, then ſinged with 
little flame of Straw and wipe 
clean. And now before we lat 
done with theſe Hives the fpli 
ting of them muſt not be prem 
mitted; and the uſual way of d 
ing it to the ordinary Strawn, and 
daubed Hives every Country 
knows full well ; but for a 
Wooden or Glaſs Hives ſome pit 
ſcribe that there be three dong 
right Sticks from the top t ih 
bottom, and about two. im 
Hoops faftaed into them at cons 
nient diſtances, which will vel 
well ſerve for. the faſtning al 
ſupporting the Combs: It's bel 
let the perpendicular iticks exten 
to the bottom, for the By 


gether in A, and places to go 


* 


the better to "crawl up 

chem into the Combs; Math 

| +» 3 N * 1 85 | 5 0 
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Ho B E E 
have only down-righs Sti 


Ons 
other ways placed, . as: beſt 
the amo the form the il Jive 
1 that hee be not m4, Wide in- 
rab between. 
aa 8E LSʒ are imall but ui 
as, and never idle but in che 
n reameſt Colds and wet Seaſons, 
do garher Honey are out early 
de Morning, where they may 
*. heard 25 8 ing — on 
ze Lime- Trees Sun ri 5 
ond hen they ſend forth the 
nent ſcents from the Blofſoms, 
ord in the Evening late, they re- 
Haro from their hard yet pl 
o bons. 
7 Ons 


feſſe multa reforunt ſe noe mi- 


nores 


17 tym plena, be. Vis. 


mud 
nl TH that Pouthful | want in 
ole their prime, 


ate in the Night return laden with 
Thyme ; 
nevery Buſh and Tree about they 
ſpread, 


wich Wd are with Caſſia and rich Saf: | 
wipe fron fed. 
Fa n 81 Daffodills and Lindons 
; pi 
q WW 40 at once, at once they Labour 
n, 1 ry they march and tn ill Even- 
ym in; drives © 
Ir 0 m from ſweet Fields and Food to 
5 e ſbeltring Hives. 

ont 


Nay, it's obſervable, ines is 
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adn 10 ſhe publick fore they profit 
BY. fone provide, and by « compa 
TS. 09-9 ie 3 othres at lome are 


ad | 
e e Tears and yielding | 
. As the firſt omudut of the . 


, Tn 
| There are no  Ereatures che 
Hive at more unity than they, all 
Tings being in common between 
and one ready to revenge 
ws injuries done to anorher; 
their labours are not ve; i 
and no living Creature can | 
about an Houſe that will give more 
pleaſure and profit than theſe 
Which take up ſo little room, pro- 
vide their own Food, and requite 
no great attendance; and 
therefore found ſo beneficial an 
Inſect, divers attempts have been 
made by many ingenious Perſons, 
ro put them into other Hives 
without endangering them going 
forth in Swarm to ſeek another, 
without any great ſucceſs; and the 
moſt probable way is, that hav- 
ing in every wooden —.— Ez 
wich Glaſs Windows, a large Pipe 
| about two Inches ſquare in 


) hateful a Vice among them, Clear, coming from the top of — : : 


con they will rolerate it in none, | Hive to the bottom, open at botli 
Huge their Sovereign, but every | e ends, and cur at the 
oe is buſied oo abroad in ga- | the four ſides arch-wiſe, t ar the 
belli berine their Food, or at home Bees might aſcend freely up the 
eu building Combs, feeding their] Pipe on every fide; a piece of 
ung, or owe : he 1 Wood. may be fitted into the Pipe 
p to prevent the Bees 
= any Combs therem, until 

9 » ; ! 
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time as the ſwarm put in ir ſhould 


fill the Hive; then may be placed 
one of the ſame ſort and faſhion- 


ed Hives on the top of the for-| 


mer, with his Door open alſo (ha- 
ving firſt raken out the ſtopple fir- 
ted to the Pipe) that the Bees from 
the bottom out of their Work, 
may aſcend through that Pipe in- 
to the newly placed Hive; and 
when they have once diſcovered 
this way they will doubtleſs take 
to it rather than ſwarm abroad, 


whereby ir's probable Stocks may 
be multiplied by placing Hive up- 
on Hive, ad infinitum, and driving 


the Bees into them. © 
Now, where the multiplicatio 
of your Stocks is deſigned, the 


beſt way is to make the Hives 


ſmaller, bur where you aim at a 
great quantity of Honey, there 


they are to be made greater; ſo 


that in caſe a Perſon cannot 
revail in one, yet it fſure- 


Ty may be a conſiderable ad- 


vantage in the other; and as 
for the temperature of the Wea- 
ther, a mild, calm and flouriſhing 
Spring is good for Swarms, and 
they will be the earlier; and in ſuch 
an one about the middle of - Hay, 
you muſt begin to look our, 
and to obſerve as much as may 
be the uſual Signs that pre- 
cedes their ſwarming, that you 
may be more watchful over thoſe 
that require it. When the Hives 


are full, before which they will 


never Swarm, they will caſt out 


will hover abour 
e Doors in cold Evenings and 


their 8 tho they be not | y 
they 


Mornings. You will find moiſt- 
neſs and ſweating upon the Stool, 


and they may be obſerved to run 
Tuftily up and down, to lie out in 
ſultry Evenings and Mornings, 
and to go in again when the Air 
is clear: If the Weather be warm 
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_ Jars 
and calm they delizh tg r 
ſpecially in an hot 4 10 
Shower or gloomy Cloud, tut 
ſent chem home together Tie 
ſometimes they gather togethert 
the Door wirliout, when they uu 
leen to begin 20 hang in fin 
r and = before; a 
chen it 15 certain they will preſe 
ly riſe if rhe Weather — 5 I 
to lie forth continually under ii 
Stool, or behind the Hive, «< 
cially towards the middle of 7, 
is a ſign or cauſe of their yg 
ſwarming; for when ”W 15 
once taken to lie without, the ki 
will always ſeem empty, 'as thi 
they wanted Company, When the 
will have no mind to Swarm, ng 
yet in much windy or ſtormy We 
ther, when otherwiſe they 
m_ for it, which makes thai 
alſo lie out, and the more indilpy 
ſes them to it: But yet there i 
nother cauſe of their lying abra 
and that is, hot and dry Weahe 
eſpecially after the Solſtice, whid 
cauſing plenty of Honey bothit 
Plants and Dews, their Minds at 
fo ſer upon that chief Delight 
that they haye no leiſure to Sa 
tho* they 3 moft ſafely cont 
abroad in ſuch Weather, ] 
In order therefore, to mill 
Bees Swarm, keep the Hive i 
cool as may be, by watering a 
ſhaddowing both it and the plat 
where it ſtands, and then eniay 
ing the Door to give them A 
move the cluſter gently Wi 
our Bruſh and drive th 
in: If they ftift lie forth and W 
not Swarm, chen the next en 
and warm Day about Noon, wall 
the Sun ſhines, let the better pal 
be pur in with your bruſſ, 


the reſt gently ſwepr away #10 
the Sol” * Golfer thn 


\ 


cluſter again; and thoſe ing 
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c as tho they were {| 0 
| 1 the others come fort 
chaps, unto them, and ſo 
varm together. 1 
WT Many other ways have been at- 
= mpted fo make them Swarm, as 
I placing a large Pewter Charger 
Platter, under the cluſter of Bees 
they are hanging out in the 
at of the Sun which will pre- 
nt them; elſe rhe ſmooth par- 
g of the Ground under them, 
id covering the ſame with Sand, 
ay probably effect it; elſe ſome 
e of opinion, that in cafe the 
ombs be built 


{ 
om the back 


o, that they range 
of the wow to the 
hole, and not from one fide 
wards an other, but ſo that the 
es may go directly againſt the 
ige of the Combs, that they will 
e more apt to Swarm, than 
hey went againſt the flat of them, 
nd the error of the Bees in rang- 
ig their Combs, may be rectiſied, 
new cutting of the Bee-hole 
1 the Winter. But there are o- 
hers who have ſaid, in caſe the 
les be made narrower at the 
tom, than upwards, that they 
ill be more apt to Swarm, than 
hen the bottom is broad; and if 
one of theſe Merhods will do to 
rovoke them to Swarm, bur that 
hey lie ſtill, then rear the Hive 
nl ugh to let them in, and cloom 
pal the skirts but the Door, and 
oon the failure of this Experi- 
ent, it may be concluded there 
no remedy. | 1 8 
But for feng of After-ſwarms 
ey are more certain; for when 
he Prime-ſwarm is gone, about 
be 8th or roth Evening after, 
ben zoother Brood is ready, and 
gan hath over-filled the Hive;the 
ext Prince begins to tune in his 
eble Voice, a mournful craving 
ote, where in a day or two the 


[ craving in a Baſs Note, and as ir 
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FT 
ore warm, th 
near the Stool, i they call 
ſomewhat longer; and at the very 
time of Swarming deſcend to the 
Stool, where anſwering. one an- 
other in a more earneſt, manner, 
with thicker and. ſhriller Notes, 
the Multirude come haſtily forth; 
but in caſe the prime Swarm be - 
broken, the ſecond will both call 
and ſwarm the ſooner fer it; 
ſomerime the zd, 3d, qth day, 
bur uſually within a Fortnight; 
and it ſo happens, now and then. 
cauſe another 


that a Swarm w 
„„ ˙ÜoOmA8 ²˙ os, 
When the Swarm is riſing, the 


uſual cuſtom is to play them a fix 
of Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Ba- 


if | ſop, or ſome ſuch-like Itiſtrumenr, 


upon pretence to gather them to» 
ether, and make them ſettle; tho? 
me think this practice hegets a 


light on the next place; while 
others are of opinion it proceeds 
from their delighting inthe noiſe, 
tho this, by experience, is found 
to be both a needleſs, ridiculous, 
and 1njurious Joy, becauſe . 


But if they fly aloft, and are 
like to be 28 may be flung 
amongſt them to bring them 
down, 6 0 
As to the hiving part, when 
ich Swarm 8 . areas of a 
lighting-place, where they 
be quickly ſeen to E 
in a form of a cone or 2 — of 
Grapes, and that they are there 
fully ettled, and that the Cone 
h been a_while at the biggeſt, 
make choice of a Hive propor- 
— to L bi of the 
Swarm, out ie ſtore you have 
of ſeveral Hives of diferene | 


Keen may be heard to make her 


—— - 
ee, 


| {rzes,. 
chat che Bees may go near 0 Gill 


fear in them, which makes them 


noiſe diſquiets and hurts them 
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be rather under-hived, than over- 
 hived ; this being done, the Hive 


ſuch as Thyme, Savory, Cc. and 
Willow; or rather of the ſame 


Salt, or Salt only, and therewith 


or being otherwiſe defended, if 


the Ground, lay the under 
them, and the Hive over, and [ 
wipe gently ſuch as gather oe | 
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Wormwood, Arch-angel, or other | 
noiſom Herbs, upon which ſer the 


Home. If it fo happen that a 


fly to their fellows; but if not in | 
muſt be both | may be obſerved, thro' the Gal 


together, and ſhaken our of one 


| ur late, after the middle of 


— 


za - : yu 
it thar year; but a Swarm ſhould 


— 


be rubb'd with ſweet Herbs, 
with a branch of Hazel, or 


Tree where the Hive lighted. | 
Let the Bee-hive be wiped clean, 
and dip ſuch Sprig or Branch in- 
to Mead, or fair Water with a 
little Honey, or with Milk and 


beſprinkle the Hive; then _— 
drank a cup of Beer, and waſhe 
your Hands and Face rherewith, 


'the Bees hang upon a Bough, ſhake 
them into the Hive, and fer the 
fame upon a Mantle or Cloth, or 
the Ground, as is uſual, or elſe 
the Bovgh,if ſmall, may be cut off, 
and laid on the Mantle; c. and 
the Hive ſet over it, which is the 
better way: If the Bees light near 


ther without the Hive wirh a B 
and rub the place with Mugwort, 


Swarm as near as may be to the 
lighting-place, till alt be quiet, 
and every one knows his own 


Swarm part, and light near one | 
another, let the greater alone, 
and difturb the leſſer, who will 


fight, then they 
ved,in two ſeveraFHives brought 


Hive on the Mantle whereon the 
other. ſtands, and the full one 
place upon them, and they will 
al take co it. . 
If it happens that the Swarms 


two or three of them toe 
whether they riſe in the Pay 


or in divers; for by this unity 
they will labour carefully, oath 
ſtore of Wealth, and ſtoutly; 
tend themſelves againſt all 20 
mies. There are various way 
uniting them; but the beſt z 
place the Hive wherein you had 
newly put your Swarm you it 
tend to drive into another, in 
place that the skirts may be j 
pc and ſer the ot! ' uo 
them, binding them about tl 
Skirts with a ons Towel, and þ 
let them ſtand till che Morning 
and the Bees will all aſcend, th 
you may next Morning ſer the if 
ceiver on a Stool; and thus th 
or four Swarms may be put to 
ther, but they be united tif 
ſame Evening, or the next at fi 
theſt that they Swarm, leſt hani 
made Combs, they are the mon 
unwilling ro part from them 

As foon as the Swarm haz d 
tred che Hive, they inmediael 
(the Weather jr 12 q 
Wax and build Combs, fo thut 
a few days time they will have 
veral large ones ready, a0 
which they lie fo thick, that 1 
impoſſible one quarter of the 
can be employ'd ar once, till tl 
Combs are brought to à conſiden 
able length; then à great part ml 
be 9 filling them, wil 
the reſt finiſh their Cells or Com 
and in our tranſparent Hives! 


how they carry up their far: fert 
ed Goods, what a mighty 
they make, and how perpetum 
buſie they are; and in ac 
day, when moſt of them are 
broad, eſpecially towards the 
of Summer, you . diſceg 
their Combs and Cells to be flieg. 


with bright and clear Nef 


: ; 
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5 al 
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"FR 
Bees are fit for Service, 
re 5 which are thoſe 
hide ſo much of their 


e 
da 
iefly chat 
= = 5 in reſpect of the numbers 
choſe little Inſects, they begin 
leſſen towards the end of Sum- 
-r; for in their 1 of 
varming time, and ſoon after, 
ey are more numerous, than in 
e Autumn or Winter, as may 
aafily diſcerned between the 
antiry and number ofa 8 
d thoſe you kill when you take 
em; for the Bees of the laſt 
rs breed, do now, oy degrees, 
nh; their Wings, thro their 


iling them; fo that a year and a 
tle more is the uſual Age of a 
e, and the Young only of the 
t Spring ſurvive and preſerve 
e Kind till the next: 
on decay of Nature, many other 
ings are injurious to them, ſuch 
noiſe, which yet may be re- 
died by the right Scituation of 
e Apiar /; ſmoak and ill ſmell 
ich are very offenſiye to them; 
weather, as Winds, Rain, Heat, 


ds, and other devouring Crea- 


ch as Toads, Frogs, Snails, Spi- 
ns Moths, gc. Neither bh 
prnets and Waſps, in ſuch years 
herein they abound, ſhort of 
juring them, by robbing them 
their Wealth, and the deſtru- 
on of all, which may be ſeen / 
der their ſeveral Heads. But 
3 8 prove ſometimes 
e greateſt Enemies, by fight) 

d robbing, unto which —— 
calions provoke them, and which 
the Battle be new! begun may 
prevented, by ſtopping the 
we, where they begin to fight, 
le up; if it be ſo 2 gone that 


triordinaryLabour, decaying and 


ides this 


old, ye. prevented alſo by the 
dfirion of the Apiary; Mice, 


res; as well as noiſom ones, 


meſt of the | 


a 


| 


this is not wholly approved of; 


for ing of che 
om Role ich. ue 

in the Spring and Au- 
tumn, the Hives muſt my 


As for, removing an old ſtock, 
the beſt time is abour Michaelmas, 
or, upon failure then, about the 
end of February, or beginning of 
March ; the weather ſhoul t 
fair, and it done in the Evening; 
the manner thus; take a Board a- 
bout the breadth of thE bottom 
of the Hive, intended to be re- 
n and in the Evening, two 
or three days before the Stock be 

removed, lift it up, and bruſh the 
Bees that are on the Stool for- 
wards, or let the Board be a lit- 
tle ſupported by two r to 
prevent the death of thoſe rhat 
are on the Stools, on this Board 
ſer the Stock, and fo ler them 
ſtand till they are removed; when 
che ddor of the Hive muſt be 
ſtopp'd, -and the Board whereon 
the Hive ſtands ſer on an Hand- 
barrow, and fo they are carried 
to the place intended for them; 
by which means they are not at 
all diſturbed, nor a Bee injured, 
nor the Hive nor Comb cruſhed 
by the ſqueezing of the Cloth, 
nor yet a Cloth uſed abour 
them. LY = 
I To prevent the deſtruction of 

theſe little Animals when in di- 
ſtreſs for want of convenient 
Food, it's neceſſary to feed them, 
and there are many ways for it, 
but the beſt is by ſmall Lanes or 
Troughs conveyed into their Hives, 
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' Proviſion abroa 
young Bees; and of all Food for 


Tate p 


Wort, 


not leave a crumb behind, while 


Meal into the Hive, and ſome a- 
feed much upon Buck-Wheat, and 
Bees, obſerve the following Re- 


"© Musk diſſolved in Roſe- Water 


ficient, oy] of Roſes as much; 


H ves, Bees-Stirging, Driving, Ex- 


Inſects are apt to ſting ſeverally, e- 
ſpecially ſuch as are uncleanly, or, 
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untill the Spring 
eaſie and ſufficient 
becauſe at that 
time their -Combs are full of 


7, 
on affo 


them, Honey is the beſt and nioſt 
natural, which will go the fur- 
ther, if mixed well with a mode- 

ortion of good ſweet 
tho' there are ſome who 

reſcribe toaſts of Bread for them 
Fopp'd in ſtrong Ale, and put into 
the Bee-Hive, whereof they will 
others Bean-Flower or dry 

in Bay-Salt and roaſted Apples, 
which — all very good: They 


Aniſeed is delightful to them; 
and as a fingular way to improve 


ceipt. Take an handful of Barm, 
a dram of Camphire, half a dram 


as much yellow Bees-Wax as is ſuf- 


ſtamp the two firſt very well an 

put them into the Wax. melted, 
with the oyl of Roſes, and fo 
make it up into a Meſs, which 
muſt cool before the Musk be pur 
therero; of which Meſs take as 
much as a Hale Nut and leave it 
without the Hive, and this will 
much encreaſe the number of the 
Bees; and there will be alſo in 


Honey and Wax found three times 


more profit than otherwiſe you 
would have had. For more con- 
cerning this Inſect ſee Apiary, Bee- 


ef on, and Generation of Bees. 
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inco which the Food given them | againſt which, ſome only int 
may be put; r J drink; 


cup of Beer and find that ſuf 
ent, whilſt others wafh their Full 
and Hands therewith,which prong 
a good defence; ſome thruſt thi 
Faces among a parcel of Bough 
and Herbs for defence from then 
bur the ſureſt way of all is, 
have a Net knit with ſuch fwd 
Meſhes that a Bee cannot pak thro, 
and of fine Thread or Silk, lug 
enough to come over your He 
and to lie down to your Coll 
thro which you may perfettly fe 
what 3 e. danger = 
ving on alſo a good pair of Glow 
whereof Woollen are the 
but if it happen the Bee catchyu 
unawares, pick out the ſting # 
ſoon as may be; and fome py 


| ſcribe to wath the fame yit 


their own Spittle, and ſay, th 
will prevent lweling 2, I 
commend the fubbing chere 
the Leaves of Marygolds, Hou 
Leek, Rue, Mallows, Ivy, Hol 
hock and Vinegar, Salt and V 
gar and many other Things; bi 
che moſt ſure and. natutal reme | 
is, to heat a piece of Iron in ij 
Fire, and for want thereof, 
take a live Coal and hold it as nel 
and as long as you can endure 
upon the place, which will jm 
patherically extract the ph Ve 


| nom, that by the Sting was 


| the Wound, or force it out of 
place affected, and ſo give an N 

mediate Eaſe ot Cure. 

BEERE; Is a term uſedy 
Weavers, and ſignifies nineteen el 
of Yarn, running altogether d 

of the Trough tpon the Wald 
the length of the Cloath. 

BEER-MEASURES; d 


BEES-STINGING; Theſe 


have an ill ſcent about them, who: 
me? caatiovily tamper with them, 


the following Specimen of in 


| Meafure which is ſomewhat dike 


rent from Ale, which you 
find under its proper Heal. 


— + 4 8 


. 
Kilderbin- 
Barbe 2 4 


— 


F. 
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FESTINGS ; its the firſt Milk 


the Cow after Calving. 


5s | 


EETLE or BOTTLE; is 
Y drive Wedges, Pikes, Stakes, 


EET-RAVES or BEET- 
DISHES; that is Red Beet, 
duce Roots for Sallad, being 
tiplied only by Seeds of a- 
the bigneſs of midling Peaſe 
round, but all rough in their 
dneſs ; they are ſowed in 
ch, either in Beds or Borders, 
ythin, in good well prepared 
und, or elſe they will not 
ſo fair and large as they 
d be; they are beſt that have 
reddeſt ſubſtance, reddeſt 
, and not good to ſpend but 
inter; their Seed is gather- 
in Auguſt and September, for 
procuring whereof, ſome of 
laſt Year's Roots that have 


and cold, is of its ſelf a 
ctul Winter Sallad ; it's of a 
and moiſt quality, and gene- 
ſome what laxative. — 

EET-WHITE, Porree or 
e; is alſo propagated for 
G by Seed only, like unto 


__— preſerved from the Froſt are 
n 9 ſplanted in March; the Roots 
4 cut into thin ſlices and boyl- 


coden Inſtrument, wherewith 


row. 
BELCH 


that of the red Beets, but of 4 = 
duller colour; the rib of it being 
boyled, melts, and cats like Mar- 


ING IN CATTLE; 
is a ſign of Crudities or raw Hu- 
- mours in their Stomachs undigeſt- 
ed, with a noiſe in their Guts, 
no Stomach or Taſt, ſhrinking Si- 
news, their Eyes heavy, not chew- 
ing their Cud, nor licking the 
ſame with their Tongues. The 
remedies are, take nine pints of 
Water, and therein boyl thirty 
branches or ſtalks of Coleworts, 
as alſo ſome Vinegar, . and ſo 
| give it to the Beaſt; and all that Day 
let him receive nothing but the 
ſame. 2. Some keep him in the Stall 
and not let him Paſture abroad, 
till he have taken of the Buds or 
Branches of Lenisk or wild Olive- 
Trees, four pound mixed and bea- 
| ten with a pound of Honey, put- 
ting thereto four pints of Water, 
chen ſer it a Night in the Air, at- 
ter with a Horn put it down his 
Throat; and above an Hour after 
give him to eat four pounds of O- 
robe or ſteeped fine Tory without 
any Drink, and this for three 
Days. 3. In caſe the aforeſaid 
remedy help him not, but that his 
| Belly is ent 


SR I 2 


with pain in his 
„ "Barbs 
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Al. i ſo that he can j The Plant is fall rng 
ſcarcely feed, but groan and com- ¶ the Root large, ſtringy 
ain, not tarry long in a ps 1ng Milk like the Brancher 4 
ur lie down after wagging his | great qr + —_ 4 rough 
Tail and Head, this js a preſent þ ed like a 


Cure; bind his Tail next his Rump whereon hn © ure 
and give him a of Wine or | like 1 wide at the 7 Fo 


ſtrong Ale, with a quantity of | parted into OT in us 0 
Oyl, Wen oe hig him Five hundred — 5 * 5 
i oe args Paces. 4. If then | years, _ 1 * 

art not, pare about [dye to the Ground ev 
_ Band 6 his Feet, and anoint | 4. Double Canterbiny Bells, « 
the Hams, and fo rake him and | way like the laſt, only the H 
chaſe him after. 5. Another way | ers double; they A frond 

V co give him dry Figs of a Wild end of May commonty W 
Fig - Tree, with nine times as much | guſt. 

Worm-Water. 6. Some take wo] All of them are <afilyin 
pounds of the Leaves of wild | by parting the Roots in Se wr 
Mints, mixed with three quarts | and thrive well almoſt in * 
"of warm Water, and fo give it | ſo they ſtand not too hor i 
him with an Horn, and let him | Sun. 

Blood under the Tail, and after | "BELLING or BELLOW G 
the bleeding, ſtop it with ſome [by this name they call the N 
dark of a Tree, then make him | made by a Hart in Rutting-tin 
run till his Tongue hang out: | BELLY- FRETTING| 
But before he is 2 Blood give AC H; is a grievous pain inf 
him this Medicine; take three 3 of an Horſe, beſides the 
ounces of beaten Gar ick, mixed | lick, proceeding either from 

with a' pint of Wine or ſtrong | ing of green #Pulſe, which g 
Ale, and upon his Drinking, chafe | on. the Ground, or raw undy 

him, and make him run; ſome |. Peaſe, Beans, or Oats ; or 
take two ounces of Suet; with ten | when ſharp fretring Humor 
Onions, and mix them all with flamations, or abundance of gl 
ſome ſod Honey, and ſo put it into | Matter is gotten between the 

his Belly, running and chafing him | Gur and the Panicle; the ſigh 
upon it as before, which pain, is much Wallow 
- BELL-FLOWERS, Cam- t Groaning, Or. To Cui 
panula ; are of ſeveral ſorts; — anoint their Hands with 
1. The Peach-leaved Bell wer, | le t Oyl, and thruſt it into nag 
whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of . dament, and fo pull out 300 
Peach lying on the Ground, from] Dung as they can reach, thell 
whence ariſe many Stalks flower- them a Gliſter of Water nd 
ed from the middle to the top. | mixed together, or a Su 
Irs Root are ſmall ſtrings creep- | of Honey and Salt, and chen 
ing under the upper cruſt of the | him to drinkrhePowderof Wa 
Exrth, and increaſe very and; wood and Centaury; brewel 
2. Steeple Bell. flower. riſes with | quart of Malmfey, while 
many Stalks higher than the for- — only a. 1 of 
mer, and greener Leaved, with Which iz -excecding if 
Flowers in a — form : But e Wee 0 
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of Fretting the Belly, which 


either knoery or crumble 

drawn E 3 whereby 
y not only wound and gall, but 
» ſtop the Blood of the Plate 
Ins: The Cure is to take of the 
| of Ba 
0 fi as many of Pitch, 
o of Tar, and one of Rofin, 
ell mixed together, and anoint 
> part grieved, and cover the 
e with Flax; or twice a 
y rubthe galled place with Vine- 
- and Soap bearen well roge- 
er; but if the galling be about 
y part of the Horſe's Neck, then 
ke Briony-leaves, ſtamp them, 
ix them with Wine, and then 
aiſterwiſe lay it to the Sore, and 
will heal it. | 


ay, to lay the Sore bare, to 
ſt mould rhereon, and then pur 
Ir and Goofe-greaſe mixed roge- 


erthereto. , : 
BERGAMOT of the Au- 
n; this Pear has a tender mel- 
ed, bears reaſonably well, 
des well on a 8 or Free · 
ock, and on different Soils, ei- 
er for Walls, Dwarfs, or Stan- 
rds; there is no difference in 
1s Fruit, but what conſiſts in 
e eolour only, one ſort being 
eeniſn gray, and another ſtriped 
ith yellow and green Streaks; 


vith the Fore-girths, when they 


and of Oyl of Balm 


BEL T; is a Diſeaſe in Sheep, 
herein you are to cut the Tayls 


{ 


A OE 
OY 


ts ſweet Pulp, ſomewhat per- 


: 


3 


þ 
1 


| 


. r 
* * S 
9 — 2 ..- 


8 E W | 
wards the ſtalk; its greeniſh, 
ſpeckled with lietle grey ſpecks, | 
that becomeyellowiſh in ripening, 
the Pulp borh render and firm, 
ears pretty ſnort, but l | 
when too ripe before garhered, - 


. 
* 


juicy but ſoweriſh, and ripe in Fe- 
bruary and Maren. 
BESIDERY; a Pear ſo cal- 
led about the bigneſs of a Tennis- 
ball, of a erer and whitiſn green 
colour, being a Brking-pear, an - 
indifferent Fruit, ripe in October 
and November, e 
BESHEILLS; they are Beaſts 
or Cattle of any fort; the ſame 
being alſo written Beſtail, and it 
is generally and properly uſed for 
all kind of Cattle. 8 
BET TONI; is a Plant 
whereof the beſt is that which 
grows on ſunny Hills, and is ten- 
[eq in Broths : It 
many thi 
hard 


Digeſtion 


ch 


Tree uſually grows ſcabby; 
d in a good light Ground they 
d beſt on a free Stock, but G- 
3 = a . 5 Fruit 
pe in September, or the begin- 
ng of 08 her, , oe 
BERGAMOT of Eafter; or | but Lightning, Cc. 

8) of the French, in colour and | BEWITS; by this name are 
prcts reſembles an Autumn Ber, the Leathers called with che 
Nu, but is not ſo flat towards | Bells buttoned about the Hawk's 


t crown, and a little longer tce Neck. 81 
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written Bildale. 
end of a tale or handle; if ſhort, 


BI LLARD; in ſome places 


this Bill in Trade is as follows, the 
7 On good order and well conditioned, . 


That I Nicholas Needham of Lon- 


Day of January 1696. 
_ * Barthol. Boo hall. 


Money borrowed, it may run 


BIL 
BIDALE or BIDALL; is 
invitation of Friends to drink 
Ale at the Houſe of ſome poor 
Man, who thereby hopes a Chart- 
table Contribution for his Relief ; 
it's ſtill in uſe in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, and in ſome Coppies falſly 


B16, it's a Pap or Teat. 
BILL; is an edge Fool at the 


then it is called an Handle · bill, bur 
if long an Hedge: bill. 


* 


is uſed for an imperfect or baſtard 


Capon. | 
© BILL of Dept; the form of 


Know all Men by theſe Preſents, 


don, Draper, do owe and am in- 
debted unto Chriſtopher Credit- 
much of London, Merchant, the 
Summ of Eight hundred fifty two 
Pounds of lawful Engliſh Coin, which 


ſaid Summ I promiſe to pay unto the. 


ſaid Chriſtopher Creditmuch, his 


Executors, Adminiſtrators or Aſſigns, | 


on or before the Twenty fourth Day 
of June next enſuing the Date hereof. 
Wrtneſs my Hand and Seal the firſt 


| Nich. Needem, 
Sealed and delivered Ot 
in the preſence of 


Peter Pettycaſh. 
But if the Bill of Debt is fer 
thus; 

Receiv d and horrow i of, Chriſto- | 
pher Creditmuch of Lendon, er- 
chant, Eight hundred and fiſry two | 


Pounds, which L do hereby' promiſe 
zo pay at demand. Witneſs ny Hand, 


Nich. Needem. 


| ſigned; 


1 


BILL of Lading; this is n 
ſtrument Sign d by the Maſter q 
the Ship, acknowledging the He. 
. of the Merchants C 
and obliging himſelf to delne 
the ſame, in good Condition, 3 
the Place to which they are cop 
of which they are uſual 
three, the firſt is given to the 
Merchant to keep; a ſecond ſent 
to the Factor ro whom the Good 
are ponſign d; and a third js key 


by the Maſter of the Ship; the 


form of which take in this nun 
ner; only note, that the word 
between the Crotchets are blank 
filled u. | 
Shipped by the Grace of God i 


Francis Eraightwell of London 
erchant, and Company | in and up 


| or the good Ship called ¶ the Straits 


Merchant of Dover] whereof is Ms 
fler, under God, for this preſents 
age | Samuel Sailtrue of London, 
Mariner] and now Riding at Archt 
in th: Port of London] and þ 
God's Grace bound for | Leghorn i 
Italy; ] to ſay,[ One Bu 
Woollen-Cloth, one Cab i 
Ti in Blocks,and oneCul 
RC Sugar; Contents 
. as per Invyce | 


* 


ing Marked and Numiri 
Din the Margent, a 
are to be delivered in in 


Ne. 1, 2,3. like good order and well 
| conditioned at the aforeſaid Pot 


Leghorn] (the danger of lle 
[Leghorn 1. unto [ Mr. Pavid beg 
fair] „ | - | ly | ; 
Aſſigns, he ar they paying Fes 
1 ſaid Goods, | 10 Lyon D 
per hundred weight for the Tim q 
Copperas, and me Lym Doll a 
half per Cloth] with Prima a 
Average accuſtomed, In 9 
wherenf, the Maſter or Purſer of ö 
id Ship hath affirmed t0 {Tk 


352 J. 


— 


x , 


E of Lading, all of f 00 


D 
nd Date, one of which [Three] 
ills being accompl iſhed, the other 

by, to, ſtand void. And ſo Go 
id the good Ship to her deſired Port 
ſafety. Amen. ; 

| Dated in [London the fourth 
y of May, Anno Dom. 16 97-] 
aides and Contents unknown to 
Samuel Sailtrue. 


| 


BILL of Entry ; this is an Ac- 
punt of Goods Entred at the | 
uſtom-Houſe, both Inward and 
Butward, wherein is expreſs d the 
Werchant Exporting or Import- 
g; the quantity of Goods and 
bres, and whether tranſported or 
om whence. _ Le 5 
BILL of Exchange; this is a 
ort Writing, ordering the pay- 
ent of a Sum of Money in one | 


ait 
bee, to any Perſon aſſigned by 
1 e Remitter in conſideration of 


e like value, paid the Drawer | 
another Place. Sev 
BILL of Parcels; this in Mer- 


a nandizing is an Account of the 
ule articular ſorts and prizes. of 
ub oods bought, given by the Seller 


d the Buyer. 1 8 | 
BILL of Sale; the moſt uſual. 
ong ys . when a Perſon 
ſanting a Sum of Money, depo- 
s Goods as a ſecurity to the 
ander, to whom he gives a Bill | 


n it 
| Sale, imp 
| » Impowering the Lender 
* dell the ſaid Goods, in caſe 
e Sum borrowed is not repaid, 


it Intereſt, at the time prefix d, 
ad the ſame runs thus. 


I an ow ail Men by theſe Preſents, 
% 1 Lazarus Lackcaſh of Nor- 


1 6 5 

be the County of Norfolk, | 

"= mi h, for and In 3 

m iy Pounds of lawful Money of 

fi van, fo.me in hand paid by | 

* WG Loubledun of London, E.; | 
p wherorf I do hereby ac. 


| Seated and de- 
| livered, G . 


ak & have bargained, ſold and 1 4 


BTL. 


delivered, and by theſe Preſents, Me 5 
cording to due form of Lam, do Bar- 


gain, Sell, and Deliver unta the ſaid 
Dives Doubledun Sixteen Grains 
or four Carats of Oriental Pearl, 
Nine Grains of brait Diamonds, one 


Silver Tea-pot, weight 20 Ources, 
one Silver Salver, weight 10 Ounces, 
two Sets of Silver Caſters, weight. 
70 Ounces, and ten Corneli n Rings, 


ealed up by Conſent with my Seal, 
To Have and to Hold the ſaid 
bargained Premiſes unto the ſaid 
Dives Doubledun, his Executors, 
Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns for ever. 
And I the ſaid Lazarus Lackcaſn, 
for my ſelf, my Executors and Ad- 
miniſtrators, the ſaid Premiſes unto 
the ſaid Dives Doubledun, his Exe- 
cutors, Adminiſtrators and Aſfiens 
againſt all Perſons, ſhall and will 
warrant, and for ever defend by 
theſe Preſents, Provided neverthe- 
leſs, That if I the ſaid Lazarus 
Lackcaſh, my Executors, Admini- 
ſtrators and Aſſigns, or any of us, do 


| and ſhall well and truly pay, or cauſe 
to be paid, unto the ſaid Dives Dou- 


bledun, his Executors, Adminiſtra- 


tors or Aſſigns, the Summ of Fifty 


Pounds Principal, and Thirty Shil- 


lings, half a Tears Intereſt therenf, 


on the firſt Day of November next 


the Date hereof, for Redemption of 


the ſaid Bargained Premiſes; then 
this Bill of Sale fhall be woid, or 


elſe to remain in full Force, In VWit- ; 


neſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my 
Hand and Seal the firſt Day of May, 
Anno Dom. 1697. and in the ↄth 
Te ir of the Reign of our Sovereign 


Tord William the Wird, King of. 


England, c. 
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BILLIFTING; is the Or- 
—: ES 
BIND (of Eels); this is ten 
Strike, each 25 Eels. 8 
BINDING; this is a term 
in Faulconry, which implies tire- 
ing, or when a Hawk ſejzeth.. 
BIND-WEE P, Blue; Con- 
volvulus Ceruleus, of which there 
are two ſorts, the bigger which 
riſes up witli many long winding 
branches, ſer with. large and ſome- 
thing round Leaves, pointed at 


the ends; the Flowers come forth 
upon the joynts, and when blown 
look like Bells, five cornered, of 
a fair blue, tending to purple; 
they open in the night, and never 
appear before the Sun, and are 
ſucceeded by Husks that contain 
round black Seeds; the Roots pe- 
riſn in Winter. The leſſer, that 


hath ſmaller and longer Leaves, 


and weak Stalks, with Flowers 
faſhioned like the other at the 
joints, leſs, far more beautiful, be- 
ing of a fair blue, with a white 


Star in the bottom; the Seeds are 
ke, but ſmaller than the former, 


and the Roots dye: The firſt 
flowers late in September, and the 
laſt in June and Fuly, being year- 
ly raiſed from Seeds, the firſt re- 
quiring an hor Bed, bur the other 
is hardy, and will thrive without 
crouble. Fs 
' BINN, is a place made of 
boards to put Corn in. 
* BIRCH, Be/ula; proper to 


Great Britain, tho Pliny calls 


it a Cauliſb Tree: It is produced 
ot Roots or Suckers, (cho“ it ſneds 


a kind of Sameræ about the Spring) 


which being planred at four or 


five foot interval, in ſmall Twigs, 
will ſuddenly riſe to Trees, pro- 
vided they affect the Ground, 


which cannot well þe too barren, 


for ho fort comes amiſs to it, 


$33 3:4 7 


bear any Graſs, producing it d 


| bands, Wythes for Faggots, Ar 


| ro a kind of reddiſh Earth in ol 
Mould for raifing divers Seedling 
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of 
their own accord. Plant che Tig 
or Suckers having Roots, and 1 
ter the firſt year cut em within 
an inch of the Surface, chen 
will ſpring in ſtrong luſty Tut 
fit for Coppice and Spring- wooch 
or by reducing them to one ſtem, 
render them in a very few yer 
fir for the Turner; for tho? it be 
rhe worſt of Timber, yet it is 0 
uſe for the Husbandman's 0x: 
yokes, for Hoops, ſmall Seren 
Paniers, Brooms, Wands, Baits 


rows, Bolts, Shafts, Diſhes, Bonk 
Ladles; it is alſo good for Fu, 
great and ſmall Cole, the laſt be 
ing made by Charring the let 
dereſt Bruſh and Summities of the 
T wigs, Tops and Loppings: Tit 
inner ſilken Bark was ancient 
uſed for Writing Tables, beta 
the Invention of Paper. In Raſſ 
Poland, &c. they cover Hoult 
with this Bark inſtead of Slate an 
Tile. Cardan ſays, ſome Birdy 
_ 5 ſo ge,” 3 to rep 
ent the Shapes mages 6 
Beaſts, Birds, Trees, Cc. Of 
whiteſt part of the old Wong 
found commonly in De 
birches, is made the Grounds 
aur Sweet-powder ; and of d 
rotten, ſuch as we find reduc 
hollow Trees, is got the bd 
of the rareſt Plants and Flo 
Tr. was anciently *uſed by the 3 
mans for their Faſces. About 
che beginning of March, vil 
the Buds begin to be proud i 
rurgid, and before the) open! 
tö Leaves, with a Chixzel 4 
Mallet, cut a fli almoſt as de 
as the pith, under ſome bold | 
branch of a well-ſpreading 518 
cut it Aligue 'and not 


» Wat 


thoſe places which do" ſcarcely! 


iriſerting a ſmall Stone ox Chr 
| be £ #2 1 1. 3 e * 


12 
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|... the Wound a little open. Sr. 
Trig Mii) Plat chinks ic beſt to tap 
nd . rrees within one foot of che 
within round, the firſt Rind taken off, 


nd then che white Bark ſlit oyer- 


Tut WWW wart no farther than to the Bo- 
yoods y of the Tree. Make the Wound 
e ſtem, n that part that looks South - Weſt, 
7 year or between thoſe, Quarters, be- 
it he aufe little or no Sap riſeth from 
ijne Northern. Put into this ſlit a 
s O c2f of che Tree fitted to the 
erer menſions of the ſlit, from which, 
Bavit the Sap will diſtill in manner of a 
„ A iltration ; take away the Leaf 
Bont end tne Bark will cloſe again, a 
T Fuel WWictle Earth being * to the 
aſt be r. Thus Sr. Hugh ſays any Tree 
ſlew ay be tapp'd, bur I have already 
of te rend how the Birch ought to be 


ops ft 
Bottle, or ſome ſuch 


2 Faſten a 

before ronvenient Veſſel, which does as 
dase ell as Perforation or Taping, 
| " ut of this Weund a diſtil a 
te clear Water, retaining ſomething 
Bre r the taſte of the 1 | 

och, as ſome ſay, will, in 12 

pes rr 14 days ont-weigh the whole 
Oe re it ſelf, There is no Tree 
Wong loch more copiouſly attraft the ſo 
eich roch celebrated Spirit of the 


orld, as they call it, than 
this ſimple Tree does. The diffe- 
rence between the Liquor that 


in q comes from the Bole or lower 

e boot the Tree, and that which comes 
ü rom the higher Branches, is very 

one sreat; that which comes from the 

ie oer part, is neither ſo pure nor 
ut aerial as the former. Some think 


the heſt expedient to procure ſtore 
of Liquor; is to cur the Tree al- 


ei moſt quice through all the Circles 
cn both ſides the Pich; leaving 
only the urmoſt Circle, and the 
jgh | barks on the North or North. Eaſt 


— unpierced; and this hole the 
or it 15 bored, the more plen- 
tifolly'twill Diſtil, which if it be | 


1 x 
under or through a large arm near 
the — is effected with 
the greareſt advantage, and will 
need neither Stone nor Chip o 
keep ir open, nor Spiggot to direft 
it to the Recipent. Thus it will, 
in a ſhort time, afford Liquor ſuf- 
ficient to hrew with, and in ſome 
of thoſe ſweet Saps, one buſhel 
of Malt will afford as good Ale, 
as four in ordinary Water; but 
the Liquor of the Sycomote is 
preferable on this account to an 7 
other, To preſerve it in beſt con- 
dition for brewing, till you haye 
a ſufficient quantity, let what ruris 
firſt be placed in the Sun till the 
remainder be prepared, to pre- 
vent its growing ſowr. It oughr 
to be immediately ſtopp d up ii 
the Bottles in which it was gather- 
ed, the Corks well waxed and 
expoſed to the Sun till a ſuffici- 
ent quantity be run; then let fo 
much Rye-bread, toaſted dry, but 
not burnt, be por into it, as will 
| ſerve to ſer it a Working; and 
| when it begins to ferment,. take it 
out and bottle it immediately: 
Add a few Cloves, 49%. to ſteep 
in it, and ic will keep for 4 year. 
It extracts the taſte and tincture 
of the Spice with wonderful ſpeed. 
Nr Boylepropoſes aSulphurous fume 
to the Bottle. Infuſions of Raiſin? 
are obvious, and without decoction 
beſt, which does but ſpend the. 
more delicate parts. The Sap of 
Birch will make excellent Mead. 
If there be no fitting Arms, the 
Hole thus obliquely perforated; 
and a Faucer or Pipe made of 4 
Swans or  Gooſe's Quil inferred, 
will lead the Sap into a Recipient, 
which is 4 neat and effectual way. 
The Liquor of the Birch is eſteem- 
ed to have all the Vertues of the 
Spirit of Salt, without danger, 
x its Acrimony, moſt powertuf 


— 


for diſſolving the Srone in the 
J —" 3 * Blad- 


R 
Bladder. The Wine is a moſt 
rich Cordial, Curing Conſum 
tions, and ſuch inward Diſeaſes 
as accompany the Stone in the 
Bladder or Reins Dr. Neeaham 
arms, he has often Cur'd the 
Scurvy with the juice of it ;deco- 
cted with Honey and Wine, 
The Wine, exquiſitely made, is 
io ſtrong, that the common ſort 
ot Sione Bottles cannot preſerve 
the fp ries, they are fo ſubtle and 
volat le; and yet it is gentle and 
harmleſs in its Operation. The 
way of making it is thus, To eve- 
ry Gallon of Birch-water put a 
Quart of Honey well ſtir d toge- 
ther, boyl ic almoſt an hour with 
a few Cloves and a little Lemmon- 
peel, keeping it well ſcumm'd; 
when it is cold again, add three 
or four Spoonfuls of new Ale to 


make it Work, which it will do 


like new Ale; and when the Yeſt 
begins to ſettle, bottle it up: It 
will, in a competent time, become 
a moſt brisk and ſpirituous Drink, 
which opens powertully, and does 
wonders in the Cure of the Phti- 
ſick. It may be made as well with 
Sugar one pound to each Gallon of 
Water; or it may be dulcified with 
Raiſins, and made a Raiſin-Wine. 
The Auther of Vinetum Britanni- 
cum boyls it but a quarter or half 
an hour, then, ſetting it to cool, 
adds a very little Veſt to purge it, 
and ſo barrels it with a ſmall pro- 
p riicn of Cinnamon and Mace 
bruis'd, about halt an ounce of 
b-th to cen Gallons, cloſe ſtop- 
ped, and to be bottled a month 
after; ſet the Bottles cool to pre- 
terve them from flying: The 
Wine is rather for preſent Drink- 
ing, thin lon; duration, unleſs 
the Refrigeratory be extraordinary 
rad. | 1 
BIRD IL. IME; is made thus: 
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about Midſummer, fill a Veqg 
wich it, put Spring-water to 
boyl it till the grey and whit 
Bark riſe from the green, which 
will require 12 hours boylins; 
then take it off the Fire, drin 
the Water wel! from it, ſeparge 
the Barks, lay the green Bark or 
the Earth in ſome cool vault « 
Cellar, covered with any greey 
rank Weeds, ſuch as Deck-Thi. 
ſtles, Hemlock, gc. to a poo 
thickneſs; let it lie ſo 14 dj 
by which time it will be 7 
Mucilage; then pound it well in 
a Stone Mortar, till it be a touph 
Paſte, and that none of the B 
be diſcernible ; waſh it well nat 
in ſome running Stream, as long 
as you perceive the leaſt motes in 
ir, then put it 1a an earthen Pot i 
ferment, ſcum it for four or fir 
days as often as any thing ariſe; 
and when no more comes, change 
it into a freſh earthen Veſſel, and 
preſerye it for uſe, thus; take 
what quantity you think fit, put 
it in an earthen Pipkin, add a 30 
part of Capons or Gooſe-yreaſe 
to it, well clarified, or Oyl of 
Walnuts, which is better, incor. 
porate them on a gentle Fire, and 
ſtir it continually till cold; and 
thus it is finiſhed, To prevent 
Froſt, take a quarter of as much 
Oyl of Petrolium as you do Greale, 
and no cold will congeal it. The 
Italians make theirs of the Berries 
of the Miſle-toe of Trees, heated 
after the ſame manner, and mx; 
it with Nut-oyl, an ounce to 2 
pound of Lime, and taking it 
from the Fire, add halt an cunce 
of Turpentine, which qualifies i 
alſo for the Water; great quan- 
tities of Birdlime are brought from 
D maſcus, ſuppoſed ro be made 
of Sebeſtens, becauſe we Jon6 
times find the Kernels,but ir is fub- 


pill a good quantity ot Hully-bark 


a 


| 


jet to Froſt, impatient of 18. 


* 12 5 tes 
Li 


wogood : There comes 0 it alſo 
rom Spain, which reſiſts Water, 


ur is of an ill Scent. It is ſaid, 
Ine Bark of our Lantona or Way- 


E:rins Shrub will make as good 
Birdllme as any. 5 
BISKET; the beſt way to 
make them, is to take half a peck 
bf Flower, four Eggs, half a pint 
or Yeſt, and an ounce and an 
half of Aniſeeds, which make in- 
to a Loaf, with ſweer Cream and 
old Water; this you are to faſhi- 
dn ſorvewhar long, and when tis 


t into thin Slices like Toaſts, and 
ſtrew them over with powdered 
Sugar, then dry it in a warm Stove 
or Oven, and when dry, Sugar it 
gain, and doing ſo three or four 
times, put them up for uſe, _ 

BITCH; if ſhe grow not 
proud fo ſoon as one would have 
er ſie may be made ſo, by taking 
two heads of Garlick, half a Ca- 
ſtor's Stone, the juice of Creſſes, 
and about 12 Spaniſh Flies or 
Cantharides, all which boyl toge- 
ther in a Pipkin which holds a 
pint, with ſome. Mutton, and 
make Broth thereof; and of this 
pive her ſome twice or thrice, 
nd ſhe will infallibly grow Proud: 
And the ſame Potrage given to 
a Dog, will alſo make 1 de- 
ſirous of Copulation. Again, 
when ſhe is Lined, and with Pup- 
DN, you muſt not let her hunt, 

for that will be your way to 
mike her caſt her Whelps, but 

let her walk up and down the 


Houſe and Court unconfined, and | \ 


_ lock her in her Kennel, 
or ſſie is thett impatient of Food, | 
and therefore; you muſt make 
7 ſome Noth Ones 4 day. But | 
„ JM. would Spay your Birch 
1 muſt be done "VER ever ſhe 
ach a litter of Whelps; and in 
oY 


Lad will not laſt above a year or | 


baked, and a day or two. old, cur | 


n 


Spaying her, take not out all the 


judice her Reins, and hinder her 
ſwifttleſs eyer after; but by leav- 
ing ſome behind, it will make 
her much the ſtronger and more 
hardy, but whatever * do; 
Spay her not when ſhe is Proud, 

for that will endanger her life; 
but it may be done fifteen days 
after, tho the beſt time of all 
is when the Whelps are ſhaped 
within her. For the reſt; ſee 
Dog, and Chooſing of Dogs, 
_ BITING OFA MAD DOG; 
many things in general are good 
for this Evil, but more par ticu- 
larly, i. Take Hobgobling; Peri- 
wincle.and Box-Leaves, of eath 
one handful , firſt mince them 
ſmall, and ſtamp them very well 
in a Stone Motter ; and with 

Milk, of Beer, adminiſter it both 
{ar the Chatige and Full of the 
Moon, 2. Another way is to 
let your Horſe Blood; as you al- 
ways muſt do in this taſe; theft 
take ſome Hen-bane atid butn it 
to Aſhes, with it mingle Hog 
Greaſe, and apply it to the 
place bitten, and give him ſome 
of the Juice of the. green Herb 
inwardly to drink in a quarter 
of a pint of Angelica-Water: 3. 
Others preſently after letting him 
blood, take Sage and Rue, of 


each a large handful ; an Ounce 


of common Treacle; three o 
four heads cf Garlick peeled an 
bruiſed; the. bigneſs of a Nutmeg 
of ng — Tinn of tinfoyl; all 
which they put into,a Gallon of 
ſtrong Ale into an Earthen Pot 
cloſe ſtopped up wich - Paſte, and 
boyl ic in a Kectle of Water till 


half be confunied, whereof give 
him five or fix Spocnfuls befofe 
che Full of the 1 and thfee 
days after; but it neceſſity fẽ- 

| F 4 Cuiret, 


Roots or Strings of the Veine, 
for in ſo doing, it will much pre- 


— — — 
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uires, give it him preſently. 4. 
But che beſt Cure 5 to 5 he 
Herb that grows on dry and bar- 
ren Hills, called the Star of the 
Earth, which muſt be given three 
days together: The firſt time ga- 
ther three of theſe Herbs with 
all the whole Roots, waſh and 
wipe them clean, then pound 
them well, loofing no part of 
them, and give it him in Beer, 
and be careful that he hath all 
the Herbs and Roots; you may 
alſo make them up into ſweer 
. Putter, which will do as well; 
the ' ſecond Day give him five 
of the. Herbs and Roots; and. 
the third ſeven, and he will be 
aſſuredly Cured, for it Cures not 
only all manner of Catrle, but 
Men alſo who have the nusfor- 
rune to bitten by them 

Bur a more particular Recept 
to Cure this Evil in Swine, is 


to take Chamber-lye mixt with | 


Bay-Salt and Sgot, into which 
put an addle Egg or too beat 
together, and bcyl it a little, 
then anoynt the place bitten, 
with a Clcut tyed to a Stakes 
end as het as may be endured, and 
twice or thrice will Cure him, 
as alſo other Beaſts. „ 

And when Oxen, or other black 
Cattle, have the misfortune to be 
bitten by them, bruiſe ſome Gar- 
lick, and putting it into a thin 
lionen Cloth, rub and chafe the 
bitten place therewith, and the 
Beaſt will do well. 2. Some 
ſquirt into the holes, or waſh the 
Wounds witch Water and Salt 
Ing mixed before together. 3. 
Others waſh and rub the bitten 
pl.ce with way-broad Leaves 
1tan.pi, and give unto the Beaft 
he juice thereof, with Ale or 
Beer. J. Some again taking the 
{oor of tie eat bur and brui- 


of the Bit, and rivet 
to the Cheeks. 11. 


1 un it with ene Salt, let it be 


: 
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lay d to the place 3 it will 1 


helpful to Man or . 
BITS; There Feng Re 


dle-birs, as 1. The Up-ſet Nou 
with one plight within anothy 
2. The Muſrole- Snafſe. 2, jTh 
broaken Port. 4. The Cats-fog 
bit. 5. The Scach-bit. 6. The 
half Scach or Half cheek I 


7. The Melon- bit. 8. The Con 


panell, or Bell-bir, - 9. Th 
whole- port. 10. The Canto 
bit. 11. The Half. bit. 12. The 
Half Cannon-bit. 13. The M 
tonet-bit. 14. And, the Pear 
bir. Now as to the ſeveral par 
of a Bir, Snaffle or Curb-hit; 
There are, r. The Mouth pieg 
bit, or Cannon-bit, 2. The 


Cheeks and Eyes thereof; the i- 


per and lower Eyes, that is th 
holes therein. 3. The guard d 
the Cheek, which is that pat 
that extends from the nethe 
Eye, ſuſtaining the Ieiue dows 
wards, 4. The head of tit 
Cheeks. that contain the get 
Eye, where the Ieiue is faſtned 
and a little hole above that fu 
the Water Chain and the uppe 
Eye, where to the Ports-Moutly 
it is put, and there made ſure ant 
faſt. 5. The Port which is tg 
Mouth-peice, made whole with i 
ſquare or half round in the middle 
and therefore called the Pot- bi. 
6. The Welts. 7. The Camps 
nell, or the Curb and Hook, be 
ing the Chain and Hook unde 
the Horſe Chops. +. 9. The Bu 
ſes, which are Braſs - bobbs ſer 0 
the Checks. for an Ornament 
the Bit. 10. The Bolſters an 
Rabbets, being thoſe that bel 
the Boſſes of the ſides, or Cheds 
them 11 

The tuo 
Water Chains, or Water: Chain, 
and the nether Chain. 12. The 
fide Bolts. 13. The Bolys e 


BLA 
os for the Bridle-Reins, or 
lb Rings and Buttons. 14. The 
bles of the Bit or Corb. 15. 


Trench. 16. The top Roll. 
The Flap. 18. And, the 


ue. | 
BITTERN; See Hern. 

BLACK-BERRIES See Berries. 
BLACK-BIRD ; This Bird 
known by every body, and 
ter to be Eaten than kept, 
ing much ſweeter to the Pal- 


when Dead and well Roſted, 


an to the Ear while having: 
makes her Neſt many times 
en the Woods . are full of 
ow, which happens very of- 
in the beginning of March, 
d builds it upon ſtumps of 
ees by Ditch ſides, or in a 
ick Hedge, being at no cer- 
inty like other Birds; and the 
t ſides of her Neſt are made 
th dry Graſs and Moſs, and 
le dry Sticks and Roots of 


rees, and ſhe daubs all the in- 


le with a kind of Clay 'Earth 
joning it ſo round, and 
ming it ſo handſome and 
ooth, that a Man cannot mend 
They breed three or four 
& a Year, according as they 
ſe their Neſts , for if their Neſts 
taken away they breed the 


joner: The young ones are 


Fought up almoſt with any Meat 


fuarſoever : This Bird Sings a- 


but three Months in the Year 

four at moſt, tho his Song is 
forth nothing; but if he be 
ned to Whiſtle, he is of ſome 


alue it being very loud, tho. 


ty coarſe, ſo that he is fit 
r 2 large place and not a 
amber : And this Bird 1s 
ne of the ſoft Beaked Singing 
Ids we have in England. 

| BLACK-BIRDS THRUS- 
ES, Mc. when theſe Birds. are 
ken Old and wild to tame, then 


| up about two hours before 
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its good to have ſome of their 
kinds to mix among them, and 
then putting them into great Ca- 
es of three or four Tards ſquare 
ve divers Troughs placed there- 


in, ſome filld with Haws, ſome. 


| with. Hemp-ſeed, and ſome with | 
Water, that the tame teaching 
the wild to eat, and wild find- 
ing fuch change and alteration 
of Food, it will in twelve or 
fourteen Days make them grow 
very fat, and fir for the uſe of 
BLACKMAIL (a Link of 
Mail, or ſmall peices of Mettle, 
or Money) it ſignifies in the 
Counties of Cumberland, MNorth- 
umberland and . Weſt-Morland, 
a certain Rent of Money, Corn, 
Cattle, or other conſideration 
paid to ſome inhabiting upon, or 
near the Borders, being Perſons 
of Name and Power, allyed - 
with certain Moſs-Troopers, or 
known Robbers within the ſaid 
Country, to be thereby by them 
freed and protected from the 
danger of thoſe Spoil-makers. 
 BLACK-PUDDINGS ; the 
beſt Method to make theſe, and 
far exceeding the common way, 
is to boyl the vmbles of a Hog 
tender, take ſome of the Lights 
with the Heart, and all the Flefh 
about them, taking out the Si- 
news, and mixing the reſt very 
mall, do the like by the Liver; 
to them add grated Nutmeg, four 
or five yolks of Eggs, a pint of 
ſweet Cream, a quarter of a pint 
of Canary, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, 
Cinnamon finely poudred, a few. 
Caraway Seeds, and a little Roſe- 
water, a pretty quantity of Hogs 
Far, and ſome Salt, which rcul 


ou 
put it into the guts, ard chen 
put it into them after you have 
rinſed them in Raſe water. 


| 
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BLADDERNUT, Nux Ve- 
ſicaria; grows low, if not pruned 
up and kept from ſucklers, with 
Leaves like Elder-Flowers, and 
after them greeniſh bladders con- 
taining one - ſmall! Nut, that is 
too apt to ſend forth Sucklers 
whereby it is increaſed. 

BL AIN; is a Diftemper 
that befalls the Tongues of Beaſts, 
being a certain bladder growing 
above on the Root of the Tongue 
againſt the Pipe, which griet ar 
length in ſwelling will ſtop the 
Wind, and comes at firſt by ſome 
great chafing and hearing of the 
Stomach, whereby, as ſome judge, 
it ſtill grows and increaſes by 
more heat, for commonly it comes 
in the Summer, and not in the 
Winter; for when the beaſt is 
hot and has been chafed, ir will 
riſe and ſwell full of Wind and 
Water, ſo that when it's full and 
grown big it will ſtop the Beaſt's 
Wind, which may be perceived 
by his gaping and holding our 
his Tongue, and foaming ar the 
Mouth, for the Curing of which, 
1. Caſt him and take forth his 
Tongue, then ſliting the Blad- 
der or breaking it thereon, ſoftly 
waſh it with Vinegar and a little 
Salt. 2. Others prick them (for 
ſome Beaſts will have many of 
them under their Tongues) with 
an Awl, if you have no other 
Tool; then chafe them fo with 
your Hand as to break them all; 
and, laſtly, Piſs thereon. . 

BLANQUET; great, little, 
and lonz-railed, whereof the great 
one differs much from the little, 
ripenin; fifteen days before it, e- 
ven towards the beginning of 
July, and this ſame is the true 
iusk'd Blanquet, being larger 
and n t ſo Hand ſomely ſhaped as 
the leſſer one, colouring a lit- 
tic upon a Dwart, and in n 


— 


Bit 
| and Wood reſembling the Cy 
Madam bur the little Blagy 
Wood is thick and ſhort, ang 
Fruit ripens towards the end 
uly ; the long-tailed one i; 
hand ſom Pear, round bellyed;yi 
a long fleſhy and bending $i 
ſmooth white Skin, ſhort andy 
der Pulp, very fine, and fall; 
Juice, ſugared and pleafant, 
proves doughy when too ripe 

BLASTINGS; afe Wl 
and Froſts immediately ſucceedy 
Rain, and moſt pernicious 
Fruits, which ſhould be cove 
in the Night and cold Days fg 
them, by hanging Mats or Ri 
kets before them; but ſome fi 
Branches and Broom before 
Bloſſoms and young Fruit. 
Comet. | 1 

BL E AK ard Bleak-fhi 
ſome call this Fiſh, a Freſſt- un 
Sprat, or River Swallow, beta 
of his continual motion; and 
tliers will have his Name to ff 
from the whitiſh colour which 
only under his Belly. It is and 
ger Fiſh, and is caught with 
ſorts of Worms bred on Tree 
Plants, as alſo with Flies, Pdl 
and Sheeps-blood, &. and ti 
may be Angled wich half i fin 
Hooks at once, if they can hei 


Evening rake the natural a 
tificial Fly; but it the di) 
warm and clear, no bait fo {0 
for Him as the finall Fly K 
top of the Water, which le?! 
tale at any time of the day, f 
cially in the. evening; anch! 
deed; there is no Fiſh yields ben 
Sport to 4 young Angler 

this; for they are fo eager, 
they will leap our of the Wa 
for a bait; but if the dry be e 


Cadice i 


and cloudy, Gentles or Cadie 


beſt about two foot under Wa 


faſtned on: He will alſo in 


BLUE. 
t there is another Wa yer of 
ing Bleabs,and that is by whip- 
ng them in a Boat, or on a bank- 
ge. in freſh Water, in a Sum- 
Kr; Evening, with a Hazel Top 
out five or ſix Foot long, and 2 
ine twice the length of the Rod; 
t the beſt way is with a Drable, 
Ut is, tye eight or ten ſmall 
Line two inches a- 


t, M ools along a j 

0 dye one W the biggeſt 
o che lowermoſt, whereby 
au may ſometimes rake a better 


in, and bait them with Gen- 
Wes, Flies, or ſome ſmall red 
orms, by which means you may 
ehalf a dozen, or more, at one 


me, : 
BLEEDING at the Noſe, 
dmes commonly among young 
orſes, proceeding from great 
bre of Blood, or by means of 
Vein ending in that place, is 


is opened many times, through 


per-abundance of Blood, or that 
to too fine or too ſubtle, and fo 
chic erceth chrough the Veins; or 


may be broken by ſome violent 
ra1n, cut or blow, or elſe fret- 
d or gnawed aſunder by ſharp- 
{s of the Blood, or by ſome o- 
er eyil humours continued there. 
dw, there are many things in 
neral exceeding good to ſtench 
s bleeding; but the beſt of all 
to take an hank of Coventry blue 
nread, and hang it croſs a ſtick, 


o ins one end thereof on Fire, 
Al ſtrewing a little White-wine- 
he negar thereon, to kee p it from 


ming too faſt, and let the Horſe 
ceve the Smoke up into his No- 
ns, it will do his buſineſs: Al- 


f ew Horſe-dung tempered 
er, Mech Chalk and ſtrong Vine- 
» Wat will do it : Eurnt Silk, juice 
dec Coriander, bruiſed Sage, Hogs- 
dice e, a clod of Earth, bruiſed 
Wie 


op, Oc. boyl'd with Horſe- 


8 


ther opened, broken, or fretted; 


eee ee e eee Ao eee ie ien egen eee e ar 
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| blood, is alſo good for them: f 


But the particular Receipts are, 
1. Take the powder of the Stone 
Emachile, and blow it up into 


the blood. 
of Rhubard bruiſed - in a Morter, 
and ſtopped into the Noſtrils. 


Salr, with Whitewine Vinegar, 
has the ſame effect, put into the 
Noſtrils | 

But in caſe it —_— fo, that 
with a Fleam or Kmte you have 
cut a great gaſh, or elſe cut rhe 


| Vein 1n a Quitter-bone, and that 


you do not know how to ſtop it, 
take a Chafing-diſh of hor Coals, 
and burn three or four Linnen 
Rags upon them, one laid upon 
another, and ler the Horſe's 
Mouth be held over the Smoke 
all the while; fo that as the 
blood fallsfrom his Noſe,to quench 
them, they muft be blowed up 


Rags are burnt as black as a Coal, 
then put them into each of the 
Horſe's Noſtrils an Hand high, 
and holding up his Head, have 


ready, and pour it down his 
Throat, to waſh down the Smoke 
and clotted Blood lying therein; 
and if he ſnort the burnt Rags 
out, have others in a readineſs to 
put in their room up his Noſtrils; 
and remember, as well when you 
fume him, as when you have ſtop- 
ped his Noſtrils before, to be 
pouring down his Throat ſtrong 
Beer, becauſe the blood returning 
the contrary way, will be apt to 


Noſe ; but if his Mcuth be cut, 
ſome of theſe hot Rags muſt be 
put into the Wound, and then 


with your breath again, till the 


three or four quarts of ſtrong Beer 


his Noſe, and lay it to the Vein 
or Wound that bleeds, it ſtenches 
2. So does the Root 


* 


3. Bettony ſtamped in a Morter, 
with bay Salt, or other white 


choak bim; this will do for the 


P clean Rag laid cver then 
i 0 ny TS P co 


. allo, 7 FO 


Hunting, when the Hounds or | 
Beagles find where the Chaſe has 


enter, but returned. 


ſome call Morehogh, is a a Diſtem- 


- which is a Ring - leader of all Diſ- 


help. But in order to the Cure of 
it, 1. Take a peny worth of Bole- 
Armoniac, and as much Charcoal- g | 
cially for Fruit, having in f 


of an Oak, dryed and pounded 
together to Powder, which being 


_ fails, is to take a quart of new 
churned Milk, and a good piece 
of lean ſalt- hung Beef, lay it upon 


it to Powder; alſo take a peny- 


it the Beaſt, 


„ * 
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to keep them in, and ſo tied for Sumacl, which they boyl al : 


24 hours, then the Cloth may be 
Mea of but let the other he in 
as long as you will, for they will 
draw and heal mightily, the ſame 
is to be done for the Quitrer-bone | 


BLEMISH; is a term in 


Has been, and made a proffer to 
BLEND-WATER; which 
per liable to black Cattle, and 


comes ſeveral ways ; firſt from 
Blood, 2dly, from the Yellows, 


eaſes; and, 3dly, from change of 
Ground, for being hard it is apt 
to breed this Evil, which if not 
remedy'd in ſix days will be paſt 


flower as will fill an Egg-ſhell, a 
good quantity of the Inner- bark 


put into a quart of new Milk and 
a pint of Earning, give the Beaſt 
at twice, and it will help him. 
2. Another Receipt that never 


the Coals, and burn it as black as 
a Coal, and when it's cold pound 


worth of Bole-Armoniac, pound it, 
and an handful ofShepherds-purſe, 
which pur all together, and give 
3. Some take Swal- 
lows Neſt, Birds and all, if they can 
be got, which they pound all to- 
gether in a Morter, then boyl them 
in fair Water, and put thereto a 
good handful of Plantain Leaves 
and Seeds, Blue-hottles, and the 


firſt he muſt be bled in the 


the Drink, and it will cer 


and the only remedy is to log 


ted, if not overcome with A 


5 L 0 


well, then ſtrain them, and ul 
it a little ſweer Wine, and gu 
the Beaſt. lukewarm faſting; þ 
Vein, to draw the Blood l 
and within half an hour gie 


BLIGHTS; happen in! 
Weather, and ate 0 Ae 
thro too much Fatneſs in ly 


Land on high ridges, which: i 
be neyer ſo rich, the Wheat ga 
ing thereon, will hardly be bg 


ſture. | Sy | 
BLIT H; is yielding Milk 
BLOM ART; is the 
Forge in an Iron Mill, um 
which the Iron paſſeth befor} 
comes co the Finarʒ. 
BLOOD; is accounted i 


all the principles of berriliy 
the greateſt plenty and molt «i 
pròpor tio. 

BLOOD; is 2 Piſtempe 
Cattle's backs; which will-ma 
Beaſt go as if he drew his id 
aſide, or after him; to Cure vil 
foi ſhall ſlir the length of 8 


oints under his Tail, and #1 
im bleed well; but if he bi 
too much, knit his Tail nen 
Body, and then bind Salt 1 
Nettles bruiſed unto it, aud 
wilt do well. 
BLOOD-HOUND; is 
nimal nothing differing in qu 
from the Scotiſh Slut-hound,! 
ing that it is more longly ſe T 
and not always of the one aud 
ſame colour, for 11 jon 
times red, ſanded, black, * 
ſported, and of all Colours . 
other Hounds, but moſt commi 


R2ctes of Daffodil;, as alſo a little | 


— 


ly either brown or red 5 thei „ 


* 
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being ſer on by che Voice | bingen the 41h and 9th, Hoch l. — 
Wat of cheir Leader, to 17th and 1876, April the roth and <> 4 


dout for the Setting of the 16th, May the 1ſt and 13th, June 
nz; Sor Game, and having found | the 15th and 20th, bur for July 
he ill never ceaſe purſuing it | and Auguſt, by reaſon the Dogs» 
al Cry till ir is cired, with- days be then predominanr, bleed- 4 
"ve hanging for any other: They | ing is not good, birt only in eaſe 
ro Sn bark except in their Chaſe, } of meer neceſſicf ; in Seprembes | 
ee very obedient and atten- the 11h and 287h, Od ber the 8h 
ineo the Voice of their Leader:] and 234, November the 5th. and 


ſe that are really good of them, | 16th, December the 14th and | 


n they have found rhe Hare, 26h. | | | 
bew chercof ro the Hunt: | Then as to the manner of do- 
by running more ſpeedily, | ing it, obſerve not to take ſo much - 
with geſture of Head, Eyes, | blood from a Colt as from an old _ 


and Tail, winding to the Þ Horſe, and bur a fourth part from 
m'or Hare's Muſe, never giv- a yearling Foal; regard likewiſe "24 
over proſecution with a gal- | muſt be had to the Horſe's Age 


li WT Noiſe ; and theſe have good | and Strength herein, and before 

he | hard Feet, and ſtately Sto- | you bleed him, let him be mode- + 

hrs: They are, ind very | rately chafed and exerciſed, ane 

for! called Sanguinary or Blood- | reſt a day, and three days after 
add,, by reaſon of their re- | it, not forgetting that April and 


ed WWF kable extraordinary Scent ; | O&ober are the two pak: pn Sea- _. 
it chrough caſuality their Game | ſons for that purpoſe, and he will 
n end, or if wounded, and eſcapes i alſo bleed the better if you let 

ain e Huncſmans Hands, and fo lives, | him drink before you blood him, - 


it kill'd and never fo clearly | conditionally you do nor heat him. 
ried awav, theſe Dogs, by their | In the performance it ſelf, put 


ppl, will betray it, and will not | your Finger into his Mouth, and _ 
nan antins either by nimbleneſs | tickle him in the roof, making him 

his KY ereedineſs ro come at it, pro- | chaw and move his Chops, which  _ 
> wh there be ſtains of blood; | will force him to ſpin forth; and 
of RT cho by all the cunning pro- when you find that he has bled 
e and foreſight imaginable a | enough, rub his body all over 
e dre of Fleſh be conveyed away | therewith, bur eſpecially the place 
en chou ſpot of blood, yer theſe | where he is blooded on, and rye © 
alt ess chrough craggy and crooked | him up to the Rack for an hour or 
e and Meanders will find out | two leſt he bleed afrefh, for that 


e Deer-ſtealers ; and tho“ they | will turn his blood. „ 

ein the thickeſt Throng or Mul- | Now, as to the ſigns of his ſtan- 
de, will, by their Smell, ſepa- | ding in need of bleeding, his Eye. 
eand pick them out. I Will look red, and his Veins ſwell. — 


_ 00D-LETTING; it's | more than ordinary, alſo he will! 
"i 15 requiſite to be done to di- have a certain Itch about his - 1 
re s Animals, as there is occafion ; | Mane and Tail, and be coricinu- :;* -. {i 
, OE” ore eſpecially as to Horſes, | ally rubbing them, and ſometimes - tif 
chere be otherwiſe no extraor- | will ſhed ſome of his Hair, other- .. - 
00 we cauſe,” the propereſt time | wiſe he will peel about the roots -— | 


Len the 34 and 15th, b. | of his Ears, in choſe places wege. 
f 5 Ms 18 n 8 1 . | e „ E 2, b the N : | 


| BEO —- 
the Headſtal of the Bridle lies ; 
his Urine will be red and high 
coloured, and his Dung black and 
hard; likewiſe if he has red In- 
flammations, or little Bubbles on 
his back, or does not digeſt his 
Mear well, or if the whites of his. 
Eyes be yellow, or the infide of 
his upper or nether Lip be ſo, he 

wants bleeding. 

_ BLOOD-RUNNING:-ITCH; 
in a Horſe comes by the Inflam- 
mation of the Blood, being over 
heated by hard Riding, or other 
ſore Labour, yet gets between the 
Skin and the Fleſh, and makes a 
_ Horſe to rub, ſcruband bite him- 
ſelf, which if let alone too long, 

will turn to a grievous Mange, 
and is very infectious to any 

Horſe that ſhall be nigh him; 

and the Cures both for this and 

the Mange, beſides the general 
ones, of bleeding in the Neck- 

Vein, ſcraping him, and other 

things, are, 1. A quart of fair 

running Water put into half a 

pound of green Copperas, and an 
-ounce of Allum, and the fame of 

Tabacco chopped ſmall, all boiled 
together, till they come to ſome- 

what more than a pint, and there- 

with anoint the Horſe all over ve- 
ry warm, after you have rubbed 
off the Scabs, and tyed him to the 

Rack three or four hours: Twice 
dreſſing cures him. 2. After 
bleeding, take a quart of old 
Wine or Vinegar, and put into it 
a quarter of a pound of Tabacco, 

and ſet it on the Embers to ſtew 
all night, then waſn the infected 

place therewith. 3. For this Di- 
ſtemper in a foul ſurfeited Horſe, 
after bleeding, as before, and ſcra- 
ping off the Scabs, take a pint of 
Verjuice and Vinegar, and as much 
of Cow-piſs, alſo a pint of Qyl, 
and old Wine a pint, pur there- 


and as much Bay- ſalt, a. 


Cc. 5. Waſh the Horſe once or 


anoint him al 


unto an handful of wild Tanſy, 


| | 


— 


/ 


a 2 of Brimſtone, as 2 
Allum, two ounces of Verdegreaſe 
and four ounces of Bole-Armo 
niac, boyl all well together, in 
therewith waſh the Horſe very 
well, and it will not be amiſs tn 
put thereto a pint of Milk. 4. Take 
Mother of Salt- peter, the beſt ani 
ſtrongeſt, and waſh his Sores thre 
or four times therewith, ſo hots 
he is able to endure it, and the 
will not only Kill the Mange, by 
alſo Scratches, Pains, Ratſtzil, 


twice in Soapers Liquor, after you 
have ſcraped away the Scurf, and 
ir Cures this Diſtemper not only 
in Horſes, but alſo other Cattle 
provided they get not to it with 
their Mouth. | 
But after all, there's an invad 
Drink, with an outward applic- 
tion, that is eſteemed to be the 
beſt Cure of all: Blood the Horſe 
firſt, and in two or three days after, 
take Aniſeed and Turmerick d 
each an ounce, finely bearen, an 
ounce of the blackeſt Roſin pow 
dred, which put into a quart 
ſtrong Beer heated lukewarm, and 
let it be given him in the Mort 
ing faſting, with a little Brimſtone 
flower at the mouth of every 
Horn that is given him, not & 
ceeding above an ounce in a 
and let him faſt four or five hour 
after it, when in about two d 
three days after this Drink he ha 
a little recruited his ſtrength, and 
that you firſt have carried off al 
Scabs with an old Curry - com 
till the Blood and Water app 
take Oyl of Turpentine and Nel 
a like quantity, with ſome Brin 
ſtone- flower, well ſhaked and ju 
bled together in a Glaſs Viol, Un 
better to ineorporate them, ant 
1 over therewich 
hinder bi 
bin 


but firſt tye him to 


n, 


BLOG 


ing the Medicine, being very 


ring, Laſtly, You may 
= 5 Diſtemper by giving 
ur Horſe Sal Prunellæ in his 
which will expel thoſe 


lious Seroſities that uſually cau- 


Symptoms, and perhaps 
theſe SYMP » the veinary 


ive chem out 
lages. 3 ; 3 

> 00D-SHOTTEN-EYES; or 
Diſeaſes in the Eyes, whether 
ey be troubled with Films, 
cums, Moon-eyes, Warts, c. 
me of two cauſes, either in- 
ind or outward; the firſt pro» 
ding from evil humours that 
ort to them; and the other is 
om ſome ſtroke or blow given; 
e Bloxdſhotten in - Horſes are Cu- 
d by ſteeping ſome Roman Vi- 
jo in white Roſe-watep, or 
r want of that in fair Spring- 
ter, and the Eye being waſhed 
erewith twice or thrice a day 
cured, To take off Films, ma- 
are the preſcriptions, 1. Take 
hite Copperas, and beat it to 


der, and fift it through a very 


e heve, with the ſame quan- 


of white Sugar-candy, and 


bw it into the Horſe's Eye once 
day, and as you ſee it amend, 
ce jn two or three days is e- 
uzh. 2. Alabaſter beaten, ſear- 
l yery fine, and blown into the 


e once or twice a day, will 
3. Bay-ſalt, and for 


e it off. 
nt thereof, common Salt brui- 
very {mall and mixed well 
th Freſh-burter, and made up 
0 ſmall Balls as big as a Hazel 
\, being one ar a time put into 
| Eye, wich the hand held over 
ll it be all melted, and this 
ce a day will alto do it. 4. The 
ickeſt Flint chat can be got, 
ng calcined, beaten into pow- 
and ſifted through a fine 
de, with the powder of Gin- 


Pxthereto,and ſo blowed into 


Oyntment of Marſhmallows, 


8 
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the Eye, 2s there 15 oceaſion, 1s 


very proper. 5. The powder of 
Verdigreaſe finely beaten and ſear- 
ced, and burnt Allum an 


quantity, mixed with ſome of the 


of 
which about rhe bigneſs oſ a Peaſe | 


being put into the Eye once or 


twice a day, will cure it. 6. Some 
will have the root of black Sallow- 
burnt to aſnes, and put thereto the 
like quantity of white Sugar- candy, 
and grated Ginger finely ſearced, 
blown into the Eye Morning and 


Evening, that is covered over 


wo wa _ 3 Film. t. 
to the ſtopping of Rheu | 

Take a — — or vale. Armo- 
mac, blow it into the Eye, it will - 
drive the Rheum back; elſe mix 
it with Butter and ſome white 
Sugar-candy beaten to powder, 
and make it up into little balls, 


and put one of them into the Eye, 


once or twice a day as there is 


occaſion. 2. A like quantity of 


Burter and Salt mixed well toge- 
ther with a Knife, and a piece 
thereof of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Walnut being put into the Ear, 
on that fide that is offended, and 


left to remain there four or five 


hours, will do it effectually; only 

the Ear muſt be ſowed cloſe up, 
elſe he will ſhake it our, 3. Flox 
or Hurds dipped in the beſt mel- 
ted Roſin that can be got, applied 
to the hollow of the Ear, drives 
it away. For Sore, dim, or Moon 
Eyes, 1. Half an ounce of Lapis 
Calaminaris heated red hot, end 


] quenched in a quarter of a pint 


of Plantane-water or White-wine, 
repeated eight or nine times, then 
beatep into powder and put to 
the Water, with half a dram of 
Aloes, and a Spoonful of Cam- 
phire in powder added thereto, 
and fo left ro diſſolve, will do, 


being dropped into the Eye for 


ROE: "ES: 
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for ſuch Eyes as are troubled with 
Bruiſes, 1. Take a new-Jaid Egg 
. wiſe, the Yolktaken out, and the 
 White-virriol finely bearen, cloſe 
ted. Laſtly, Beat the Egg - nel 
all in the Mortar, and ſtrain it, 
the vitriol, if it be finely ſearced, 
2. Put out half the White of an 


you may beat it into fine powder, 
and Morning and Evening after 


juice of Ground-Ivy, or Eye bright 
Diſeaſes are. 1. A Wart that 

Allom, and a like quantity of 

White Copperas unburnt, being 
And ſome of it laid on the head 
| _ it. 2. Foulneſs and Sore- 
Thachamahaca, Maſtick, Roſin 


and Pitch, a like quantity, and 
peing melted with Flax of the 


88 nnn i, or I OE BE r i n 
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1 
vnter diſſol ved into two or three 
drams of White - vitriol, and the 


Eye waſhed three or four times a 


day therewith, is helpful. But 
Pearls, Pins, Webs, Spots or 
hard roafted, cleft in ſunder long- 
y holes being filled with 

the Egg again, and roaſt it a ſe- 
cond time, till the Vitriol be mel- 
and with the moiſture dreſs the 
Eye: Myrrh will terve inſtead of 
and the Egg hanged up till it drop. 
Egg through an hole made in the 
top, and fill up the empty place 
with Salt and Ginger finely mix d 
together, then roaſt it hard, ſo as 
having waſhed the Eye with the 
ater, blow it 1n. The other 
grows upon the edge or inſide 
of the Eye-lid ; for which burnt 
beaten very ſmall into Powder, 
of the Wart every day will con- 


neſs of Eyes fo as the fight is al- 
moſt loſt ; for which they take 


colour of the Horſe, lay it as a 


Temples as big as a twenty Shilling 
piece; then underneath his Eyes 
upon the Cheek-bone , with a 


. 2. A pint of Snow- 


* 


defenſitiye on each fide of his | Vein above the Orifice, and 


hates, and anoint them with 

Butter, then : take an — 
Celandine, waſhed clean in White 
Wine, without touching any wy 
ter, bruiſe and ſtrain it, and u 


the uantity of the ice 
che third pare of wcnn 
and a pretty quantity of whiz 
Sugar-Candy , ſearced through 
5 of en 
e Morning and Eyenim. 
but he defenſive _ M 1 
may be forborn, if the Hef 
not very bad. 3. A bite 
ſtroke upon the Eye; for uh 
Honey, Powder of Ginger, af 
juice ofCellandine mixed ropethe 
and licked together into the Hy 
with a Feather twice a da), i 
very good Cure, _- -\ 
1 3 i5 a f 
ſwelling that grows through th 
Hoof of an Horſe, 9 4 
monly full of Blood, being bi 
er on the inſide, and fed by 
maſter Vein, it makes it great 
than the ſwelling on the 9 
| fide: It runs the inſide ( 
the Hoof down to the paſte | 
the Diſeaſe being occafjond 
from the Corruption of i 
blood, taken by hard ndi 
when the Hoof is young and tt 
der, which by over much hd 
ing makes it thin and flexible d 
the humour falling downwal 
reſides in the Hoof, which mal 
the ſoynt ſtiff, and cauſes! 
Horſe to go with great pain 
difficulty. For performing | 
Cure, the hair muſt firſt bel 
ed away on both ſides the urn 
ling as far as it goes, then 0 
up the Thigh-Vein and | 
bleed well, which done, tye! 


bleed from below what it un 
next with your Fleam or 
fion-Kife, make two inciſions 


round ron, burn chree or four | 


— 


v1 


the lower part of the ſich 


e 

4 after prick two or three 
toes in each ſide of the Hoof | 
where the Spavin is, that ſo the 
Medicine may take the better Ef- 
felt, and when the Blood and 
Water have vented away as much 
35 they will do, bind about it 
Pliſterwiſe the whites of Eggs, 
and bole Armoniac very well 
beaten together , either upon 
Boards, or linnen Cloth, and make 
ir faſt about the Hoot to keep 
on the Plaiſter; next day take 
ir off and bath the Sorrance 
with this bath; take Mal- 
ows and tops of Nettles and 
boyl them in Water till they are 
ott, and therewith bath him 
hen take Mallow Roots, Bran- 
ha Urſina, Oyl, Wax and white 
ine, as much as will do; boyl 
em, and bind this warm to the 
orrance round about the Hock, 
ow a Cloth about it, and ſo let 
remaift three days more, and 
ery Morning ſtroak it down- 
ards gently with your hand 
at the bloody Humour may iſſue 
th, and the fourth day bath 
Id waſh it clean with the for- 
r bath; that done, take Gum 
eqna, and Stone Pitch, an ounce 
each, and a quarter of an 


Wool, or 
it to with 


burn the 


ed; then 


a Plaiſter 


* 


rein half an Ounce of venice 
pentine, and make a Plaiſter 
reof, ſpreading it upon Lea- 
, and apply it to the place 
Mm round about the Hoof, 
let it remain till it fall away 
i ſelf; but if it come off two. 
u, make. another Plaiſter of 
lame Ingredients arid lay ro 
which is the beſt Cure tliat 
been eſteemed for this Ma- 
tho another way is when 
feling does appear 1 


the King's 
offender is 
led a Deer. 


BLOW 


- 


che _ inward part of the Hoof: 
to take up the Thigh-Vein, and 
let it bleed from the nethef pai 
of the Leg till ic bleed no 
ger, and after give Fire to the 
Spavin both long ways and croſs 
ways, and then apply a reſtring- 
ent Charge to the place. | 
BLOOD Las. 
in caſe an PP b 
cut or 50 ou nut takes Hares 


the cur or. ſlit full of ir, holdi 
your hand, or elſe bin 
it faſt with ſome ſtring; and 


old Shooe, whoſe Aſhes take and 
ſtrow among the Wool, and it 
will ſtay the bleeding; but you 
muſt let ir lye four and twenty 
hours before it be taken off. 2. 
Others take a little Honey, Wax, 
Turpentine, Swin | 
Wheat-flower, which are all fet 
over the Fire; and gently boyl- 


them together, ahd takins them 
off the Fire, uſe it at leiſure ; 
but if there be a cut of any deep- 
neſs, lay a tent of Flax, or linnen 
Cloth dipt in the Salve, and lay 


letting it lye on a Day and 4 


nce or Brimſtone made into] Night. * 
fine Powder, melt theſe BLOOD T-FTLUX ; Ser 
the Fire together, and when | Flux Blood. „ 
oſt teady to take off, put BLOODY-HAND; is one 


of the four kinds of Offence in 


when a Horſe has been unfortu- 
nately injured thereby, or is trou- 
bled with any 

take the Po ws 7 
as much as will lye upon a fix 
Pence, grate ſome Ginger - ond 
then pound ic very fine, taking 
as much TE as will lye uß⸗ 


a 


NG; 
n to be 


ST ANCHI 


Rabbets Wool and fill 


-upper Leather of af 


&preale ; and 


rhey ſtir and blend 


of the ſame over it; 


Forreſt, by which the 
ſuppoſed to have ktl- 
ON THE EYE; 


dimneſs of ſight, 
r of Cuttle-bopee, 
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if need require. 


main body ct a Tree; See Tim- 
ber Tee. | 


is juſtiy preferable before others 


Inches long, and of a pound 


the Pulp between ſhore and ten- | 


B ON 
on two pence, theſe mix well 
together. and with a Feather put 
ſome of it in the Horſes Eye, 
two or three times a day, and 
this will cure him without doubt, 
if curable: It muſt be uſed three 
or tour days together, or more 


 BULLARY or BULLARY 

OF SALT. is a Salt-houſe, or 
Salt-pit where ſale is made. 

BOI. E or BOALE,; is the 


_ 8OLLE.: this in reſpect to 
a Poppy ts the round feed Pod; 
and 4 Seed P:.d ot Flax. 
BOLT; This is eight and 
twenty Ellis of Canvalſs. | 
BON-CRETIEN; This Pear 


f-r irs great Antiquity, of a no- 
ble piramidical ferm, five or fix 


weight, naturally yellow, with a 
lively Carnation cclour, when 
well exp-ſed laſts long on the 
Tree, and afterwalds endures the 
longeſt ſound: It is good ſtewed 
er baked, if gathered before it 
is full, and when grown to matu- 
rity will continue mellow for ſome 
whole months; the Pulp eats 
ſhor: and tender, the Juice ſweet, 
aud a little perfumed ; it's beſt a- 


| a Sheep has a Bone broaken 9f 


O00} 
der, perfumed and full of Juice 
it is ripe the latter end of Aug 
= September. 11 Do 

ON-CRETIEN Sail. 
is a great thick long Pear, 5 
handſom Pyramid Form, + lik 
the Winter Bon- Cretien, of; 
bright red colour on the one fide 
ſpeckled with little Specks, aul 
of a white yellow on the other: 
che Pulp eats ſhort, Juice is Os 
gared and pretty good when a 
good Ground and perfedtly ripe 
and continues ſo from the midi 
of November till Zanuary, 

BONE-BREARING; whe 


miſplaced after it: is Set righ, 
bath it in Oyl or Wine, and roul 
it wich a Cloth dipp'd in Oyl a 
Wine, or Potch-greaſe, ſprink 
ling it as there is cauſe for it; 
let it remain nine days, dreſs 
once again, and nine days att 
the Sheep will go: Alſo the ter 
der buds of Aſh-trees bruiſed ar 
good to knit Bones; alſo Cuccon- 
Spit, Comfrey, or Bitton y. 

BON E- S PAVIN; its al 
ſtemper in Horſes, being a gred 
Cruſt as hard as a Bone, if it 
let to run too long, it ſticks 8 
rather grows on the inſides of tit 
Hoof, under the Joint near toi 
great Vein, which makes him 


"= — CY =. =. Mm, Re OOO 
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guinſt a South-wall: It ſnhould be 
grafted on a Quince- ſtock, becauſe 
on 4 Free- ſtock che Fruit grows 
ſpotted, ſmall and crumpled, and 
it's in perfection in Februdly and 
March. 4 
BONCRETIEN; Summer- 
Muskt; in Fren-h, Le bon Cretien 
d'cite Miſan, is a Pear ſeldom, 
comes to good, but on a free Stock, 
a:.d makes a fine Tree. The Fruit 
is excellent, ſnapeable, and as 
large as a fair Bergamot, white | 
on one fide, and red on the other, 


2 
F 


— 


like a tender Griſtle, which 


into thin Humours, and falls don 


halt very much. It comes at ith 


degrees proceeds to this hardnely 
being bred ſeveral ways, either? 
immoderate Riding, er hard I 
bour, which diſſoſves the blod 


making its reſidence in the Hod 
that cauſes the place to ſwell, u 
ſo becemes an hard Bone, wii 
occaſions} the Name, 28 it com 
alſo Hereditary from the Site 0 
Dam which are troubled wich d 
ſame Diſeaſe. The Cure of i 
performed variouſly. 1. Tae) 


4 


0 
| e Veins that feed it, whether Spa- 
) ” or Curb, as well below as above, 

ive it Fire, then charge the place 
wick pitch made hot, and clap 
Flax upon it; four days after you 
| uſt dulcifie the Sorrance with 


ide Oy! Pæmilion and Freſh-bur- 
ter melted together upon a gentie 
( Fire, and when the Scar ſhall be 


fallen away, apply thereto a kind 
of ſuf which is called Blanco, or 


other way, is to take the root of 
Elicimpane well cleanfed, lap it 
in a Papzr and roaſt it ſoft, and 


the Hair; and at twice dreſſing 
it, will cake it away. 3. Upon 
the top of the Excreſſence a {lic 


| my be made with a Knife as long 
iy My Barley-corn or more, then 
er ich a fine Cornet raiſe rhe Skin 


from the Bone, and hallow it 
tound the Excreſſence and no 
nore, then dip fome Lint in the 
Oyl of Origanum, and thruſt it 
into the hole, and cover the Knob, 
nd ſo let it bridle till you fee it 
fot, and that Nature caſteth out 
both the Medicine and the Core. 
. Two penyworth of the Oyl of 
Camomile, and as much of that 
df Turpentine, mixed well roge- 
her in a glaſs Viol to anoitit the 
ace aggrieved withal, will do. 
„ A pint of Aniſeed- water, put 
ito one ounce of Houſhold Pep- 
ſer beaten to powder, with an 


ether to the Compoſition of one 
lt, then ſtrained, may be pur 
to a Glaſs ta keep for this uſe, 
nd applied onee or twice as there 
$ occaſion. . „ 


wok Eſtabliſh'd by Parliament, 


| 


that pay Poundage (or 24 
part of the yalue) hal be rec. 


koned ; ſo that a. 2th of 
= ſame 4 8 Bock 
ares is taken for the [ 
ble by the Act of — dy — 
Poundage. EE F 
BORDERS AND BEDS FOR 
GARDENS 3 they are ſet with 
Stone which is the nobleſt and moſt 
chargeable, and if well worked 


White made of Feſſoe, and ſo con- and moulded; it muſt be ſuch as 
tinue it until it be whole. 2. An- 


will not mouſder, pecl and crack; 
if ſer with Brick; they muſt be 
well burnt ; or if with fawed Rail, 
it is requiſite they be an inch and 


| 


* 


unce of Roch - allow, boyled to- 


BOOK of Rares; this isa finialt | 
thring ar what value“ Goods 


after it is Gall-rubbed and chafed | a half thick at leaſt; and five 
well, clap it on and bind it hard, broad, and when the fame are 
but not ſo hot as to ſcald away not well feaſoned, or but new 
ſawed, they muſt be thrown into 
a Pit of Water fer a Fortnight, 


then taken out and dry'd a day 


cr two gently on a Kiln, which 


will make them re:dy for Pliin- 
ing and Cypherinz of the outward 
upper Edges, which when even 

piece is ñtted to the fengtlis of the 
Work they are intended for, they 
muſt be well drenched in Linſced- 


 oyl; with Swines Brizct-bruſh;bath 


1 


the in and out: ſide, and if fome 


red Lead be ground with the _ 


Oyl, it will bind the faſter, and 
dry the ſooner; which being done 
rhey may be put into what colour 
ou pleaſe, hut the heſt is a light 
tone colour, by painting them 
over with White- lead and Um- 


ber ground together on a Pain- 


ters Stone with Linſeed-oyl: It 
will not only look fine; but very 
durable, when dry ſer together; 


and firmly placed in che Earth, 


— — 


hy 
being faſtned to pieces of Tack 
Wood, at fuch diſtances put into 
a Pa ay ſe as noi to be war- 
% 7=FA7-.5 
rege Rail muſt be three Inchi 
about the Grayel-walk,. 1 
amndot be * finiſhetl 
i ** 5 2 8 - 


of 


/ 


is done, when they are to be fil- 
led up with good skreened Earth, 


odr ſuch as has been ſifted through 
2 Wire Riddle, laying the Earth 


round and higher in the middle 


than the top of the Rail. 


BO RD ERS in Flowers; a 
term among Floriſt, for ſuch 


Leaves as ſtand about the middle 
thrum of a Flower. 


BORD Halfpenny; is Money 
paid in Fairs and Markets for ſet- 


ting up Tables and Stalls for Sale 


of Wares. oa . 
BORAGE and BUGLOSS; 


(they are ſo very like one another) 


is propagated only by Seed that is 
black, and of a long bunchy oval 
Fi ure, commonly with a little 
white end towards the baſe or 
bottom that is quite ſeparated 
from the reſt, being ſtreaked 
black all along from one end to 
the other. It grows and is to be 


ordered in the ſame manner as 


Arrach, but it does not come up 
ſo vigorouſly: It's Leaves are only 
good, white and young, ſo that 
it is ſown ſeveral times in one 


Summer; the Seed falls as ſoon as 


ever they begin to ripen, and 


few will be loſt; its Flower ſerve 
ro adorn Sallads, but they are not 
eaſily digeſted, tho' the Leaves 
be very ready, their String being 


_ firſt raken away: It is hurtful to 


thoſe that are troubled with Ul- 
cers in the Mouth, becauſe of its 
Pricklineſs, otherwiſe it is good 
fer all Ages, all Complexions, and 
all Times; and to make the beſt 
of it, it muſt be boyled in Broth 


of good Fleth, or in Water and an 


Egg added thereto. | 
 BOSCAGE.; is uſed for that 
Fool which Wocd and Trees yield 
to Cattle; it is derived from the 


 Trali..n word Boſco a Wood; tho 


Mani od ſays, to be quit de Boſ- 


| cagio is to be diſcharged of pay 


| Greafe melted together, renen- 
laid drying in the Sun, whereby 
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ing any Duty of Wind- fall w 
in che Forrefk | | os 
BOTCH in the Groyn ; comes 
by reaſon that an "Horſe being 
full of humours and ſuddenſ) 
laboured, cauſes them to reſort 
to the weaker part, and they 
gather together and breed a botch, 
eſpecially in the hinder parts of 
rhe Thighs, not far from the 
Cods; the ſigns being theſe, the 
hinder Legs will be all ſwollen, 
eſpecially from the Gambrells of 
Hoots upwards, and if you feel 
with your hand, you may find a 
great Knob or Swelling, and if 
the ſame be round and hard it 
will gather to an head. As for 
the Cure, it muſt be firſt ripen- 
ed with a Plaiſter, made of Wheat. 
flower, Turpentine and Honey, 
alike quantity, whiek muſt be 
ſtir'd together to make ir ſtif, 
and with a Cloth lay it on the 
Soar , renewing 1t once every 
day till it break or wax ſoft, 
and lance it fo as the Mattet 
may. run downwards; after taint 
ir with Turpentine and Hog 


ing it once every Day untill it 
be perfectly whole. 2. As foot 
as you perceive the ſwelling th 
appear, lay upon it a Plaiſter of 
Shoe-makers Wax ſpread upon 
Allum-Leather, and let it, lie til 
the Sore grow ſoft, when you 
muſt open it with a Lancet, ot 
let it break of it ſelf; the Filth 
being come out, waſh the Sore 
very well with ſtrong Allum wa. 
ter, then Taint it with On 
ment called Egyptiacum, till it be 
whole. „%% 

BOTS or- WO RMS; in ge 
neral in Horſes are of three forts, 
vix. Bots, Truncheons and Man. 
Worms: The firſt are uſial 


found in the great Gut, aro ” 


R v 


„ © ® 
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fundament, Truncheons near the 
May, and if they continue there 


ioo long, they will eat their paſ- 


ſage through, which will certain- 
ly being Death if not kalled; the 


third are plain Worms that remain 
in Horſes Bodies, which are of an 
eyil effect alſo. Bots are ſmall 


Worms with great Heads and ſmall 
alls, breeding in the place afore- 


aid near the Fundament, which 


y be taken away by your hands, 
by p.ckin,; them away from the 
ut where they flick : Trunche- 
ons are ſhort and thick, and have 


vorms are of a reddiſh colour, 
omewhat long and ſlender, much 
Ike unto Earth-worms, about the 
ngch of a Man's Finger, which 
ſo muſt be taken away by Phy- 
ck; they proceed all from one 
auſe, which is ſraw, groſs, and 
klegmatick Matter, engendring 
om foul Feeding. The ſign to 
ow when a Horſe is troubled 
ih chem; is when he ſtamps 
ich his Feet, kicks at his Belly, 
ms his Head towards his Tail, 
d forſakes his Meat; he will 
0 groan, tumble, wallow, and 
cike his Tail to and fro. 
There are divers things in ge- 
ral for the de ſtruction of theſe 
orms, but the particular Re- 
"pts are, 1. Take a quart of new 
lle and as much Honey as will 
moarctnarily ſweeten it, which 
ze the Horſe in the Morning 
le. warm, having faſted all the 
ght before, and let him faſt af- 
r two hours; then take a pint 
er and diffolye into it a good 
Ponful of black Sope, and be- 
\ ell mixed together, give it 
then ride and chate him a 

„ and let him faſt another 


AT. 
ped and ſtamped fmall, a good 


Beer; and give it him lukewarm 
or a quart of urine given him is 
very good. 3. As much Mercury 

cined, as will lye upon a Silver 
twopence, and work it into a 
peice of ſweer Butter, the big- 


| manner of a Pill, then lap it all 


ter it, and give him no Water 


that Night. Ir is a good Medi- 


- 


cine againſt all forts of Worms, 


but the preſcribed quantity muſt 
not be exceeded, for it is a very 
ſtrong Poiſon. 4. The render 


into Pills with freſh or ſweet 


Horſe faſting over Night, give 
him three of theſe Pills the next 
Morning early, and let him faſt 
ewo Hours after it; or take Ro- 
ſin and Brimftone , not beaten 


| very fine, ſtrew it among his Pro- 


vender, and let it be given him 


a Chicken newly killed, wraped 
up warm in Honey and put down 
his Throat over Night; then 2 
with about three Ounces of Brim- 


him after it. 6. To a quart of 


Milk, warm from the Cow, put 


halt a pint of Honey, and give it 


him the firſt day, Take a hand- 
ful of Rue, and fo of Roſemary 


id and the Worms will avoid 


the next, ſtamp them well toge· 4 


$a abundance. 2, A more ther, infuſe them wich the Pon 


- vg 
. 
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eaſy way is to take Savin chop- 


dful warmed in a Quart of 


neſs of a ſmall Walnut in the 


over with Butter, and make it as 
big as a ſmall Egg, and give it 
him faſting in the Morning, tak- 
ing forth his Tongue and putting 
black and hard Heads, and muſt j it at the end of a ſtick down his 
be remov'd by Medicine: Maw- | Throat; then ride him a little af- 


tops of Broom and of Savin, of - 
each half an handful may be chop- 
ped very ſmall, and worked up 


Butter; and having kept the“ 


faſting long before he Drinks, its 
good for him. 5. The Guts of 


pint of new Milk in the Morning, 


ſtone-flower will do: Exerciſe 


oe 


hours in a quart of Beer, Cc. 


BOT 


der of Brimſtone and Soot four 


then ſtrain it, give it him blood 


warm, then ride him gently an 


hour or two and ſet him up 
warm, then give him Hay an 


hour before you give him Drink; 
and let it be white Water, and 


ive him no Hay before you give 
him his ſaid Drink; and ler his 
Drink be either in a Maſh or 
white Water. 7. Give your Horſe 
daily an Ounce of Filings of 
Steel (which you may procure at 


_ 2 very eaſie rate from the Needle 


makers) mix'd with moiſtned Bran, 
till he have eaten a whole pound; 


it opens all obſtructions in the 


Veins, Arteries, Inteſtines and e- 


ſpecially in the paſſages in the 


Lungs. 8. Take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Earth- Worms, and put 
them into clean Water for the 


ſpace of fix hours, till they have 


vomitted up all their filth; then 
fill an Earthen Pot with them, 
dover it cloſe, and ſet it in an 
Oven after the Bread is taken out, 
till the Worms be fo dry that 


they may be eaſily reduced to 


Powder, then give it your Horſe, 
from one to two Ounces every 
Morning for ſeven or eight days 
in a quart of good Wine; for 
there are ſome Horſes that will 
not eat it with Bran or Oats, tho 
it would doubtleſs produce the 
ſame Effect: But after either of 
theſe fore- mentioned Medicines 


vou muſt purge your Horſe; for 
 withour Purgation, you can never 


certainly promiſe the Cure of rhis 
Diſtemper. fe Cao 
Now ap to a Mare with Foal 
that is troubled with theſe Worms 
you muſt be cauticus What to 


give her; you mult therefore rake 
her only, let her blood in the 


Roof or Palate of the Mouth, 


and mate her car ler on blodd, 
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jor ſome eſſential Spirits. 


COT ITT ny 


- BOW .. 
for that will nor only kill 
help all inward $6 2 * 

"BOTTLING OF BEER, 
firſt take a little clear Water, or 
elſe ſuch as is truly impregnael 
7 the eſſence 8 Herb; 
and to every quart thereof, let 
half a pound of Nen 30 


be added, and having very gem. 
ly boyled and — ea. toe 
add thereunto a few Cloyes, let 
it cool fir to put barm therets; 
and being brought to work, ſcum. 
off the ſame again, and while i 
is in a ſmiling Condition, put 
three Spoonfuls to each Bottle 
and then filling them up, Cork 
them faſt down: A few Criſtalk 
of Tartar do alſo very well in bot: 
tled Beer, 1 few drops 
of the Effence of Barly or Wine, 


BOTOMAGE, or BOTTOMREZ 
this is borrowing Money on 1 
Ship, and lending Money on Bot. 
romree, is to lend Money to the 
Maſter of a Ship to be paid wich 
intereſt at 40 or 50 per Cent, A 
the Ships ſafe return; which i 
the Ship never do the lender ne. 
ver has Yo Money ; and therefore 
is the Intereſt ufually ſo great 

BOUCHET; is alarge round 
white Pear, like the Beſidery, gene 
rally about the bigneſs of 2 mid 
dling Bergamot, with a fine tendet 
Pulp and Sugar d Juice, being ripe 
abqut the middle of Auguſt. * 

BOW-BEARER; su 
der Officer of the Forreſt, whoſe 
Oath will inf rm ou in the nated 
of his Office in theſe. words, 1 
« will true Man be to the alte 
of this Forreſt; and to l 
% Lieutenant, and in their Abſence, 
I ſhall truly over - ſee, and oy 
« inquifition mike, as Well 0% 
ee ſworn Men as unſworn, in ©: 
& very -Bailwick , both in e 
* Norch-bail” and Southall © 
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« Treſpaſs 


« Veniſon, I ſhall truly endea- 


mn 7 vour to Attach, or cauſe to be 
| J Attached, in the next Court 
f Attachment, there to be pre- 
«ſented, without any conceal- 
rent had to my Knowledge. So 
. © help me God. 
" HS BOWET; is when a young 
ax draws any thing our of her 
"nn eſt, and covers to Chamber on 
« he bog. 8 
. BOX; this is an uncertain 
r uunmtity, as of 
0 Silver | 1 t 2 C. 
ee „ 25 
t: Rings far Keys 2 Groſs, 0 
3 BOX; tho' it is now almoſt | 


haniſhed our Gardens, yet it de- 
erves our care, becauſe the Ex- 
ellency of the Wood makes a- 
nends for its unagreeable Smell 
herefore our cold barren Hills 
nd Declivity might be furniſh'd 
1th this uſeful Shrub ; of the tal- 


a f 
rr it may be propagated of 
5 | 

e. lips fer in March and about 
ro arhbmewtide; the Turner, In- 
1 wer, Carver, Mathematical In- 
* rument, Comb and Pipe- makers, 


ye great Prices for it, by Weight 
ds, divers manners of Cutting, 


nnding the Roots, furniſh the 
layer and Cabinet-makers. with 
eces newly undulated and full 
| variety, It makes alſo Wheels 


well as Meaſure; and by ſeaſon» 


zorous Inſolations, Politure and 


bers, as Ship-Carpenters call 
fer em, Pins for Blocks and pullies, 
tor Muſical Inſtruments, Nut- 
90 ackers, Weavers Shuttles, Hol- 
*. ſticks, Bumpſticks, and Dreſ- 


or the Shoemakers, Rule 
6. lling pins, Peſiles, Mallballs, 
he les, Topps, Tallis, Cheſsmen, 
ob. 


0 


his Foreſt, and of all manner of 
done, either to Vert or 


et 


8 
ſtrongeſt Axletrees. The Chymi- 
cal Oyl of this Wood has done 
the Feats of the beſt Guaſacum for 
the Venereal Diſeaſe; it alſo aſ- 
ſwages the Tooth- ach. 17785 

BRACE or LEASE; is 2 
term whereby they expreſs a cou- 
ple of Bucks, Foxes and Hares ; 


| alſo a brace of Grey-hounds is the 


proper term for two. + : 
BRAG GET; is a Drink made 
with Honey and Spice, much uſed 
| 2 Wales, Cheſhire, and Lancaſt- 
„ ; 5 
BRAKE or FLAX-BLAKE; 


| is two pieces of Timber, with 


Teeth made in them to bruiſe Flax- 
ſtalks. „ 
BREAKING of Hemp or Hax; 
| See Drying. TR 
BRAMBLE-NET ; other- 
wiſe called a Hallier; is a Net to 
catch Birds with, and of feveral 
fizes ; the great Meſhes muſt be 
four ſquare, thoſe of the leaſt 
ſize are three or four Inches 
| ſquare, and thoſe of the biggeſt 
are five; in the depth they ſhould 
not have above three or four In- 
ches; as for the length, they may 
be enlarged at pleaſure, but the 
ſnorteſt are uſually 18 Foot; but 
if you intend to have your Net 
of four Meſhes deep, make it of 
eight, foraſmuch as it is to be dou- + 
bled over with another Net like» - 
wiſe between the ſaid doublings; 
the inward Net muſt be of fine 
Thread, neatly twiſted, with the 
Meſhes two Inches ſquare, made 
Lozengwiſe, with a neat Cord 
drawn through all the upper Mes 
' ſhes, and another through the 
lower, whereby you may faſten it 


* 


to the double Hallier: Then, laſt- 
ly, faſten your Net unto certain 
Lal Sticks, about a Foot and an 
half or two Foot long, and about 
the ſame diſtance from each other; 


the inward Net muſt be both lon- 
, 


aber 


; ** 


ger and deeper than the outward, 
that it may hang looſe the better 
Tree to Tree, till che Pog ſprings 


is called a young Hawk that is 


can hop from bouzh to bough. 


by che help of that Stone which 


tion. . 


waſhed ſoak them in Water and 
Salt two hours; then dry them 


„„ BRA V 
when they are ſufficiently bo led. 
hoop them and keep them in an. 
even frame, and being cold, yu; 
them into a ſonced drink made of 
Whey and Salt, or Oatmeal boy. 
led and trained, and then yy 
them into 8 Veſſel as 1 
convenient opped u 
the Air. 15 "TR r | 2 
BRAWN TO SOUCE; 
rake fat Brawn , about three 
Years old, and boning the ſides, 
cut the Head cloſe to the Ear; 
and cut fine Collars of a fide 
Bone and hinder Legs, an Inch WW 
deeper in the belly than on the Wi 
back, bind them up <qually at 
both ends, ſoke them in fair W. 
ter and Salt a Night and a Day, 
_ them into boyling - Water, 
eeping the Pot continyally ſcun- 
med; and after. the firſt quick 
boyling, let them boyl leaſurely, 
putting in Water as it boyls + 
way, and fo leſning the Fire by 
degrees, let them ſtand over it i 
whole Night; then being be 
tween hot and cold, take then 
off into moulds of deep hoops! 
bind them about with Packrhread, 
and when they are cold, pil 
them into Souce-drink made d 
Oatmeal ground or beaten, and 


to entangle the game. 85 
BRANCH STAND; this 15 
a term in Faulconry which ſig- 
nifies to make 2 Hawk leap from 


rhe Partridge, 
BRANCH ER; by this name 


newly taken our of the Neſt that 


' BRANDRITH), is a Trevet 
or other Iron to ſet a Veſſel on 
over the Fire, = 
BRANDY ; isproperly made 
of Wines, which are not the com- 
mon growth of England, bur 1t 
being uſual for Cyder to burn o- 
ver the Fire as Claret or other 
Fench Wines do, it hath been ob- 
ſerved to yield an eight part of 
good Spirits; yea, and if cloſe 
kept in a Refrigeratory for a 
Year or two, it will give much 
45 which will ſerve for Bran- 
a | 

BRASS, it is made of Copper 


they call Lapis Calaminaris, un- 
der which head ſee the Opera- 
- BRAWNOF PIG; the Pig |Oatm 
muſt be no way ſported, yet pret- [bran boyled in fair Water; be, 
ry large and far, and being ſcal- ing cold, ſtrain it through 1 
ded, draw and bone it whole, |Sieve, and puting Salt and Vine 
only the head is cut off, then |ger thereto, cleſe up the Vell 
cut it into two | collars over- | light, and fo keep it for uſe 
thwart both the ſides, and being But if you would haye this I 
ckle to continue good, and th 
Brawn preſeryed through de 
whole Year, ſome Spirit of With 
or choiſe Brandy muſt be pi 
therein a quart to eyery dt 
Quarts or Gallon of Sou 
ERAVY LE; is a piece of le 
ther {lit to put upon the Yavh 
wing to the ie | | 


with a clean Cloath, and ſeaſon 
che inſide with mingled Lemmon 
Peel and Salt, and roul them up 
even at both ends, and puting 
them into a clean Cloth, bind 
them about very light; and when 
the Water is boyling, put them 
in, adding a little Salt, keeping 
de Por clean ſcunmed, Vang 
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RE: 
beEAD Pans; ſo called be- 
ſe it feeds and nouriſhes us; 


iſe from the Greek wordne'y, 
auſe it may be uſed 
Food, and 5 
agreeing with their Taſte and 
our ; by the ſubſtance and ſe- 
il ways of baking it, has the 
ference and variety thereof been 
inguiſhed ; but that made of 
od Wheat, well leavened and 
Led with a little Salt, is the 
ſt ſort; but that which is not 
oughly baked, ill Kneaded, and 
out Salt, is very hurtful and 
wholſome, eſpecially in ſmoak- 
W Cities. So are unleavened 
ed and Cakes baked under the 
, for they cauſe Obſtructions 
d will not eaſily be digeſted, as 
ar made of Darnel and Cockle, 
uſes the Head-ach, hurts and 
pels the Eye-ſight , and ſpelt 
cad is hard of Digeſtion : And, 
ly, of the parts of Bread, which 
three, viz. The thick Cruſt, 
thin, and the Pich , the thin 


buriſhment- and very Whole- 
& 18 i 

But as Horſes are ſometimes fed 

th Bread to hearten and ſtreng- 


and WE" them, che way- to make the 
be eis two fold, 1. Take Whear- 
b Qat-meal and Beans, all 
e end very ſmall, of each a 
clerk, Aniſced four Ounces, Gen- 
nei and Fengreck, of each an 
1 ance, Liquoriſh two Ounces, all 


ten into fine Powder, and 


b, Ice them vw to which add 

a en new laid Eggs whites, all 

þ pa el beaten , and as Oe <7 Fre 
[ 


i will knead it up, then 
Ike your Loaves like to Horſe- 
be well baked, but not burnt, 


him have it five or ſix Morn- 
> Tgcther without any Pro- 


meal, | | 
with all forts | Oat-meal , of each half a Peck 
and is not inſipid nor 


vender „ which will keep 


BRE 


him 
up braycly. 2. Take of Wheat- 
pound very ſmall, Aniſeed and 
iquoriſh, an Ounce of each, and 
white Sugar Candy four Ounces, 
beat all into fine Powder, with 
the whites and yolks of twenty 
new laid Eggs well beaten, and 
put to them as much white Wine 
as will knead it into a Paſte which 
then make into great Loaves and 
bake them wal; and when two . 
or three days old give him to 
eat thereof, but chip away che 
outſide. ] IO 
BREAK BULK; this is to 


1 ha 


P 4 


uſt is the beſt, of good ſollid 


ach but not too thick, and let 


eit him, but not too new, and | 


take out part of the Ships La- 
ding, or Cargo, EET 
BRE AM; of this there are 
two ſorts, one of a frefi and the 
other of a Salt Water Fiſh, nor 
diſtinguiſhed much either in 
Shape, Nature, or Taſte; but we 
only take notice here of the freſh 
Water Fiſh, which at full growth 
is large and ſtately, breeding either 
in Ponds or Rivers, but chiefſfy 
delighting 'in the former, which 
it he likes, he will not only grow 
exceedingly fat, but will fill the 
Pond with his Ifſue, even to the 
ſtarving of the other Fiſh ; he is 
very broad Shaped, and thick 
Scaled very excellently with a _ 
forked Tail, large Eyes, but a. 
little ſucking Mouth diſproporti- 
onate to his Body: He Spawns in 
June, or the beginning of Fuly, _ 
and is a great lover of Red- worms, 
eſpecially ſuch as are to be found 
at the Root of a great Dock, 
and ly wrapt up in a round Clue: 
he alſo loves Paſte, Flay- worms, 
Waſps, Green: flies, and Graſ- 
hopper with his Legs cur off. 
BREA M-FISHING; this 
is a Fiſh that is eaſily taken, for 


* 
— 


e 
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Vĩll fall upon his fide, and ſo may 


they reſort, with a convenient 


ing your ſelf aforehand, keep 


River, generally in deep and ſtill 
Waters; then plumb your Ground, 


BRN. 


be drawn to Land with eaſe ; and 


the beſt time of Angling for him, | raw your ſelf from the Buy 


is from St. James c-tide till Bartho- 
lomew- tide; for having had all 
the Summer's Food they are ex- 
ceeding fat. But more particu- 

larly; firſt bait the Ground where 


quantity of ſweet ground Barley 
Malt by led but a little while, and 
ſtrained when it is cold, with 


vhich go to the place about nine | pull, for then you will ſpoil i 


at Night, and ſqueezing it be- 
wreen your Hands, throw it into 
the River, and it will ſink; but if 
the Stream run hard, caſt in your 
ſqueezed Balls a little above the 
place you intend to Angle in: 
The Ground thus baited, in the 
Morning bait your Hook with the 

teſt red Worm that can be 
got, which may be found in Gar- 
dens or chalky Commons after a | 
ſhower of Rain, with which ſtor- 


them a Month ar leaft in dry Moſs, 
changing the Moſs every three 
days; and having baired your | 
Hook ſo that the Worm may 
crawl to and fro, for the better 
inciting of the Fiſh to bite with- | 
out ſuſpicion, obſerve where the 

ſtay moſt, and play longeſt, whic 

commonly is in the broadeſt, 
ſteepeſt, or ſtilleſt part of the 


and fiſh within half an Inch there- 
of; for tho' you may ſee ſome 
Bream play on the top of the 
Water, yet theſe are bur Centi- 
nels for them below. 

You may have three or four | 
Rods at a time ſtuck in the Bank- 
fide which ſhould be long, the 
Float, Swan or Gooſe Quills, ſunk 
with the Lead, only the tops bear. 
ing above Water about half an 


þ 
þ 
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„ 
aid a half diſtance, then * 


far that you can perceive nothiull 
but the top of the! Flow 
when you perceive the ſame fnk 
creep to the Water-fide, ande 
it as much Line as you can; if 
be a Bream or Carp they will wi 
to the other fide, which ſr 
gently, and hold your Rod x 
ent 2 little while, and do 


ut you muſt firſt tire them bei 
they can be landed, for they 1s 
very ſhie; and here, by the un 
obſerve, If Pike or Perch bethe 
abouts, it will be in vain to ti 
of Killing Bream or Carp, af 
therefore they muſt be fiſhed a 
firſt ; and in order to know th 
they are thereabouts, take aſu 
Bleak or Gudgeon, and bait 
ſetting the ſame alive among xi 
Rods, two foot deep from tit 
Float, with a little red Won 
the point of the Hook, and ifti 
Pike be there, he will cert 
ſnap at it. | „„ 
BRE AS T- PAIN; calld 
the Italians, Grandezza de Pal 
is a Diſtemper in Horſes, pro 
ing from ſuperfluity of Road 
other groſs Humours, which bal 
diſſolved by ſome extreme 1 
diſorderly Heat, reſort down 
to the breaſt, and pain him 
tremely, that he can hardly fl 
che ſigns whereof are a ſtiff i 
gering, and weak Going with 
tore Legs, and can very hard) 
at all, bow down his Head t018 
Ground, either to Ear or Dri 
but will groan much when hed 
either the one or the cther. | 
Cure him, 1. Bath all his bi 
and Fore-boorhs with the Ol 
Peter, and if that do not helpil 
within _ or four days, 4 
ocd on both his 10 


5 
. 
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« in the uſual place, putting 
| Rowel, either of Hair, 
1 or Leather. 2. But others 
-ribe an inward Drench for 
biſtemper, made of a pint of 
er Wine, and two ſpoontul 
Diqpente, and then bach all his 
and Legs with Oyl and 

ge mingled together, and in 
e ten or twelve days it will 


e him. Os 
RECKNOCKSHIRE; in 


„ales, is an Inland County 
nde Northward with Radnor- 


gouthward with Monmouth | 


Glamorganſhires, on the Eaſt 

Herefordſhire, and on the 
with Carmarthenſhire ; with- 
which bounds it contains 
doo Acres, and about 3930 
& This is one of the moſt 
ntainous Counties in all Wales, 


thar the Smoke may 
Cork, | the other more private 


a vent for the e 
nfuls | Smoke, a ap of 
| before Lead; next, the Maſh-far 


there lies fruitful Vallies be- I th 
height of the Steam or Vapour be 


en its Mountains. It has but 
Knight of the Shire and one 
eſs, vx. For Brecknock the 
fry Town, returned to Parlia- 


KEEDING of Milk; when 
w chances to have a Calf, 
is poor, or to Calve before 
time, and hath not Milk e- 
th for to keep her Calf, ſhe 
have good ſtore of maſhes of 
given her lukewarm, alſo 
morning and evening a 
of Ale made into a Poſſet, 
e Curd take off, and put in 
ed, Cummin, Lertice and 
inder. ſeeds, all made into 
ler; blend them with a Poſ- 
nd let them ſtand three hours 
led together, then give it the 
tor tour days ſucceſſively, 
dy often drawing of her Paps, 
ik will. be fure to increaſe 
tily in a ſhore time. 
EW.HOUS Ez or a place 
ewing, ſnould be ſeated in 
ehient a Part of the Houle, 


4 164 


Hour teins Bs 4 9 


. 7 
FS 


Tun 
not annoy 
cloſe | 


then the Furnace 


hollow for ſaving Fuel, and with 

of the. 
$ 
erred 


1 
1 


and a Copper is to be 


ſhould be ever near to the Head, 
the Cooler near to the Maſh-far, 


and the Guile · fat under the Cooler, 


and adjoining to then all, ſeveral 
clean Tubs to receive the Worts 


BREWING) the Ingredients 
being ready, the Liquor or Water. 
muſt firſt be made ro boyl he 4 
ſuddenly, and when boyling wi 
the | greateſt violence, the Fire is 
to be immediately dampt or put 


out, or the Liquor preſently re- 


moved into ſome proper Vellc 


there to remain and cool, till the 


ſo gone, as a Man may ſee his Face 
in it, and then let it be pur into 
the Maſhing Tub to wet the Male, 
as ſtiff as you can well row it up, 


and let it fo remain a quarter +: 


an hour, and then another por- 

tion of Liquor added thereto, and 
the ſame rowed as before; for if 
the Liquor be gradually added, - 
the vertue from the Malt will be 
better obtained, and then the full 
quantity of Liquor is to be added, 
according as the intention is to 
make the Beer or Ale in ſtrengta; 
This being done, the whole may 
be left to ſtand for two or three 
hours more or leis, according to the 
ſtrength of the Wort or difference 

of the Weather, and then let it 

run into the Receiver, ' and Maſh - 


| again for a ſecond Wort; but the 


Liquor muſt be ' ſome:vhat cooler 
than for the firſt; and it muſt be 
left to ſtand but half the time: 
The two Worts being added to- 


2 
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DES RT 
is defigned may be put thereto, ' whereas, the ſingle, if not wi 
and * — the Copper, to brewed, ſoon 9 . | 
which a large blind Head muſt be ſowrs. 22+ 
fitted; fhur all faſt, that anions þ Good Drink being not mas 

eyaporate, and let it gently boy! from Malt only, the way to ber 
the ſpace of an fiour or two, as from Moloſſes is in this manner 
the goodneſs or the badneſs of the Liquor is to be prepared, x 
your Liquor or Menſtruum is; before for Beer directed; andy 
then the Lead muſt be removed, every hundred of Moloſſes Thiny 
and the Liquor let into the Re- ſm or Forty Gallons of Liquor! 
ceiver, and the Hops ſtrained there- to be added, and they muſt þ 
from into the Coolers, and fo ſtirred well together till t 
you have a Wort wherein the whole be diſſolyed, and then y 
whole vertue of the Grain and with it into the Copper, addiy 
Hop is, which being cooled fit | thereto three pounds of Liz 
for Barm, let it Work, and then Vitæ, one of dry Balm, and for 
be turned up, according to the ; ounces of Nutmegs, Cloves al 
Brewer's Experience. Now, it it Cinnamon together; next clay a 
be deſigned for Diſtillation or the blind Head, Lure faſt, andi 
Small-beer for Servants, it muſt geſt 24 hours, when it nuſ k 
be Maſhed a third time, with the left to run out into its Reccive 
Liquor almoſt cold, and left to and as it is fit to ſet to Work, tl 
ſtand not above three quarters of Yeaſt is ro be put in, and kei 
an hour, the which may be Hop- to Work ſufficiently, when it is 
ped and Boyled according to diſ- be turned up, and fuffered to har 
cretion; and if this Liquor be Age, to mellow, and becom 
ſomewhat auſtere and harſh, it brisk to drink, and it will be & 
may be moderated with a little | cellent Liquor, very wholſomſi 
Honey, or Moloſſos; and being | Man's Body, and might be 9 
boyl'd with Hops, Wormwood, great Service to thoſe 1Itland 
or any other preſerving Herb, where Sugar and Moloſſes fo play 
becomes excellent Drink. tifully abound: Other Inge 

Now for double Ale or Beer, it is ents there are for brewing, Buch 
the two firſt Worts that are uſed in | Wheat being ſometimes uſed, 0s 
the place of Liquor to maſh a- | and a ſmall proportion of Bea 
gain in freſh Malt, and then doth | mixed with Malt, does not do# 

ic only extract the ſweet, friend- | miſs,but too great a quantity gn 
ty, balſamick Qualities therefrom, | the Drink a Rack MY 
its hunger being partly fatisfied \ But for want of Yeaſt to ik 
before, whereby its particles are ment Drink withal, ſome ng 
rendred Globical, ſo as to defend [uſed Flower and Eggs, bie 
themſelves from Corruption; for | Caſtle-ſoap, but the true efſent 
| being thus brewed, ir may | Oyl of Barley will do the Wa 
be tranſported into the Indies, effectually, fo that there be f 
remaining in its full goodneſs; | deficiency or ſhortneſs of termel 
nay, rather enrich it ſelf; where- [at any time, ſeeing its durable 
fore it's requiſite it fhould con- and that a ſmall matter Theredl 
rain three times the vertue of the will ſupply the defect; as alſo 
ſingle, becauſe of its durable qua- Quinteſcence of Malt is not 10% 
litxes, and internal ſoundneſs; deſpiſed, nor the true N 


r 


RB — 
e of Wine, but more eſpeci- 
om called Sal P anariſtus a- 
e all ſupplies the 1 
il, and in every part thereof, | 
be but rightly uſed. | 
For the ordering of Veſſels for 
preſervation o Beer, they muſt 
at one time be ſcalded, and 
nocher waſhed with cold Wa- 
for that is the direct way to 
re the Beer to have a tange of 
veſſel; for the ſcalding the 
ſel, as it is called, does not 
much waſh away the ſmell of 
Tilrs and Grounds, as it at- 
5 and ſtirs up the Gummous, 
nous and Oleous part of the 
xd in the external Parts, and 
hat finds ſomething to ope- 
with, it muſt be doing, and 
ves an hidden ferment, and 
es the Beer to receive the ef- 
d of that Tange, which they 
om know the effects of in 
md; for the Cask hath one 
| taken out by the Brewers- 
antsor Cooper, and ſo brought 
e River, and there, with a 
dm, well Waſhed, and every 
nk thereof rubbed with a Bruſh, 
then ſet at an end, to let t he 


ter is 


in every 


ann? 


— 
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BRE 
ing, Tuning, and reſtoring Sower 
and decay'd Beer, fee thoſe ſeveral 


Heads. 


Brewing, in order to Diſtilla- 


tion, 1s perform'd thus: The Wa- 


_ is added to it, as is juſt 
ſufficient to wet itz and this 1s 
called Maſhing ; then row or 


ſtir it very well with two or three 


E of Hands ſtifly, for half an 
our together, till it is all mixt 
t, chen add in what 
quantity of Liquor you think fit, 
but the ſtiffer the Waſhing is, the 


better it is; then ſtrow it all o- 


ver with a little freſh Malt, and 
let it ſtand an hour and a quarter, 


or thereabouts, when it is to be 


let off into the Receivers, and 
Maſhed again with freſh Liquor, 
letting it ſtand about an hour, 
rowing as before ; ſo a third time: 


But ſome will Maſh a fourth time, 


bur then ir muſt not ſtand above 
half an hour; but thrice is e- 
nough. Now, ſome very ingeni- 
ous Perſons boyl their Liquor and 
cool it, which is a good way: 


ſt heated a little above 
blood-warm, and then the Malt 
being in a Maſn- tub, ſo much Li- 
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er run away; others rub Every Wort that comes in is pum- 
h with Hop- leaves that come | ped up out of the Under-back 


of the Wort, and ſo rince 
again; then being dry'd in 
Air, and Headed, they take a 
piece of Canvas, and dip- 
it in Brimſtone, make Mat- 
thereof, and with a few Co- 
ler-ſeeds ſet Fire thereto, and 
ung the Bung, then ler the 
burn in the Veſſel, ke ing 
s much as they can of the 
hurous Fume, by la ing the 
g lightly on, an wh the 
11s burnt, they ſtop all cloſe 
little time; then being open- 
nd coming to the Air, the 
is found to be as ſweet as 

Now as to Bottling, Clear- 


into the Cooler, there to cool; 
and then fromthe Cooler into the” 
Waſh-backs, and there let to re- 
main, till the three Worts come 


together. And, by the way, it's 
ro be noted, Thar 


when they are down in the Backs, 


and in a proper coolneſs, and fit 


to be ſer; then enough of gocd. 


Yeaſt muſt be added to Work it 
well, as for Ale, and as the Yeaſt _ 


riſes up, beat it down again, and 


keep the ſame all in, and let ic 


Work, three, four, or five days, 
according to the Seaſon of the 


Year, and the Temperament f 
7 ; ER a Ss &% * * 1 4 * R your” 


ou neither 
Hop nor Eoyl as for Beer. No- 
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your Back, when ſer, in the judg+ | two or three of proof Syirin g 
ment of a Diſtiller; for a Back then it generally N | 
of Waſh, eicher too cold or too | cherſome runs not at the b. 
hor ſer, may be eaſily helped, by | ning ſo fully proof, yer f 
adding in hot or cold Liquor : | yield indifferen y ell 


Now, if the time of the Waſhes | the Low-Wines being Dif 
being come be exactly known, | they are left to lye ten or fn 
then the thick Yeaſt may be taken | teen days to inrich chemſchy 
off, to ſer other Backs with; but | Having thus done, they procy 
if nor, theſe ſigns muſt be taken | to a ſecond Extraction into jy 
along with you: It will work it | Goods, and fo on to a third 3 
ſelf down flat, and then the thick | fication. „ 
Teaſt will fink to the bottom, and | BRICK-MAKING; dH 
what lies on the top will be a | the Earth about Michaela: 
kind of a hoary or yeaſty Head ; | Chriſtmas, that it may have f 
and ir muſt be obſerved, that the | ficient time to mello w, fermett 
Waſn muſt be neither Sower nor | digeſt, which will render it u 
Sweet, but in medium between | fic to temper; which it wil 
both; for then it will be moſt about March or April, whend 
 profirable for the Diſtilletr. treading or tempring ouglt uf 
As for the way to work it in- | done more then doubly wha 

to low Wines and proof Spirits; | uſual, for the goodneſs of i 
it muſt be pumped out of the waſh- | Bricks wholly depends upon i 
Back into the Still, until ir is fil- | well performance cf its firſt 
led as high as the upper Nails or N e for the Earth ini 
thereabouts; and as it is Pumped | ſelf, before it is wrought, is gh 
ap, care muſt be taken that ano- rally brittle and duſty, but he 
ther. row all up together, that | ding of ſmall quantities of 
ſo chat in the bottom may come | ter gradually to it, and work 
into the Still chick and chin to- and incorporating of it ropet 

8 r: But the noſe thereof is | does open the Bod ; ma 4 
Hor yet to be put into the worm: | the aſtringent fal-nitral poyell 
But firſt a very good Fire muſt | Nature does appear and ting 
be made, fo as to cauſe it to boy whole with 2 rough „ gl 
and ſo a great part of theGaſs will | ſtrong Band or Subſtance; 
go off, as much as poſſibly can | if in the rempering of Erich 
withont decoction: Then gs the | do ovet-water them, as theul 
Beak begins to drop, the Noſe | and too, common Method isith 
muſt be put into the Worm, ſtroys the end for which g 
and all luted faſt with a Paſte | are defignedy, and they bes 
_ of . and Rye- | dry and as brittle almoſt 5 
flower: The Still being brought | Earth they are made off; wi 
thus to work, if it ſhould run | ocherwiſe they become imo 
too faſt; the fire muſt be im- ſolid, hard and durable, and 
mediately damped with wer. | of chem takes up as mu, 
Coals or Aſhes: And thus they | near; as # Brick and an half 
proceed to the firſt extraction to | the contrary way, which Jul 
draw off low-Wines. Now it is ſpungy, light, and full of ai 
obſerv d, that ſome Malt at the | for want of due Working 
te,inning will run off one Can, j Managettient , and throw! 


MA 


_ 
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+ of Aſhes and light ſandy | 
ch to make them work eaſy, 
d with greater diſpatch, as al- 
to ſave Culm or Coals in the 
ning of them. But, again, 
T Bricks made of: good Earth | 
d well tempered, as they be- 
me folid and ponderous , ſo 
vill rake up a longer time 
ing and burning than the com- 
on ones; and it is to be noted, 
the well drying of Bricks be- 
e they are burned, prevents 
ing and crumbling in the 
ins; for when they are too 
„they are then extreams, 
Wich never do well together. 
for ordering the Fire for 
; purpoſe, make it gently at 
and increaſe it by degrees as 
ur Bricks grow harder. 
Bur tho” burning of Bricks be 
effary for building of Houſes, 
yet a Wall or Houſe may he 
de with unburned Bricks; for 
ich end, 1. Let your Earth be 
h and well-remper'd, ſmooth 
| well-moulded, as already hin- 
and this done in the hotteſt 
ſon; then dry'd and turn'd at- 
the manner of Brickmaking ; 
it muſt. be longer expoſed to 
Sun and Elements, till they 
ome hard and tough, and then 
them after this manner: Take 
dm or a Brick- earth, and mix- 
therewith ſome, good Lime, 
per them very high, till 
beeome tough, ſmooth and 
vy ; let the Wall of your Houſe 


b and your unburnt Bricks 
g laid in this well-remper'd 
ar, they will cement and be- 
e one hard ſolid Body, as if 
whole were but one Brick or 
ne: When you have raiſed 
Ir Wall four or five Foot high 

the Foundation, let it dry 


wo Bricks or two and an half 


BRI. 
proceed further; then build chere- 
In four or five Foot more, mak- 
ing the like Pauſe as . 
ſo 2 till the Wall is fi- 
niſned; then temper ſome of the 
ſame Earth the Wall was made of, 
with a little more Lime that was 
uſed for the Wall, which you 
muſt be ſure to temper very well, 
and with this Mortar plaiſter all 
your Wall well on theother fide, 
which will keep off the Weather; 
and if you would have it more 
beautiful, it's only putting more 
Lime to it and leſs Loam ; and 
when this is dry, you co- 
lour and paint it, with Red, Blue, 
on ny other colour that you like 
Now there are ſeveral terms of 


Art belonging to this Trade of 


1 


Brickmaking, which becauſe bet- 
ter obſerved all together at once, 
I ſhall ſet down here ſo far as 
they have come to my Know- 
ledge: As 1. Caſting the Clay. 
2. Tempering the Clay. 3. The 
Wheeler, who is the Perſon that 
carries the Clay from the Pit to the 
Moulding-board-foot, and there 
turns it off the Wheelbarrow. 
4. The Staker, that puts the Clay 
off the Ground upon the Board. 
5. The Moulder, that works the 
Clay into the Brick-moulds, and 
ſtrikes the ſuperfluous Clay off 
the top of the Moulds. 6. Breaker- 
Off, who takes the Mould with 
the Clay in it from the Moulder, 
and lays it on the Ground to 
dry. 7. Item, Moulder is he that 
parts off the Clay from the Mould. 
8. Off-bearer is he that puts off 
the empty Monld into the Tub of 
Water or Sand. 9. — the 
Brick, is to riddle or caſt dry 
Sand on the wer Brick, lying on 
the Ground. 10. — is the 


y | raiſing of the Bick on one ſide, 


or three days before you 


— 


| 


that they may dry the better and 
at ſooner. 
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and ſmooth them from irregular 
edges. 12. Walling the Brick, is 


to lay them one upon another, 
after the manner of a Wall, to 


keep them from foul Weather, 


and that they may dry thorowly. 
13. Sod is y cover the Bricks. 


14. Setting the Brick in the Kiln: 


15. A Kiln of Bricks. 16. Arches 
of the Kiln, are the hollow pla- 


ces at the bottom where the Fire 


is. 17. Pigeon-holes, are holes 


in the Fire Arches. 18. Che- 
quer- courſe is the lower row of 
Bricks in the Arch. 19. Tying- 
courſe, are thoſe that cover the 


top of the Arch. 20. Binding- 


courſe, is the laying of Brick o- 
ver the Joints of the under- courſe. 
— is the laying of ſlack 
or ſmall Coal between every 


courſe or row of Bricks. 22. Di- 


viding-courſe, is the diviſions or 
parts of a Kiln. 23. Flatting- 


courſe, is the top of all the Kiln. 


24. Daubing the Kiln, is the clay- 


ing of it all about the top to keep 


the Fire in, and ſecure the Kiln 
from Weather. 25. Firing, is to 
ſet the Fuel, put into the Arches, 
on Fire. 26. Yearthing implies 
to put Earth about it, to ſtop 


the Arches, that the Fire may 


take upwards to the top of the 
Riln. 27. ls the cool- 
ing of the Kiln after it hath done 
burning. 28. Breaking the Kiln. 
29. Middle of the Kiln. 30. Count- 
1ng of the Brick. 31. And car- 


rying the Brick, which is to bring 


them to the place where they are 


to be uſed for building, which is 


either on Horſeback or Tum- 
-brels. 


B RID L E; is fo termed when 


ä ſooner. 1 I. Taker- up of the <6 
Brick, has his work alſo to dreſs 


uſually adorned with a Rofe 
the like, or Leather, ft w 


adorn'd as the Filler, if che Bl 


faſtned under the Horſe's Cie 


and th are theſe: 1. Thel 
or Snaffle, which is the Iron pg 
put into an Horſe's | Mowy | 
which there are ſeveral ſort i 
to be particularly ſpecified in 
place. 2. The Head-ſtall, bv 
the two ſhort Leathers that oil 
from the top of the Head ty 1 
Rings of the Bit. 3. Filler, wi 

is that which lies over the u 
head, and under the Foretop; 
the Horſe have Trappin, th 


Studs. 4. The Throat-band, 
ing that Leather which i; wil 
toned from the Headband und 

the Throat. 5. Rains, beingth 
long Thong of Leather that om 
from the Rings of the Bit, al 
being caſt over the Horſe's Hey 
the Rider holds them in his Hai 
whereby he guides the Horſey 
he pleaſes. 6. Button and lag 
at the end of the Rains, by nh 
it is faſtned to the Ring of i 
Bit; the other end of the Ra 
having only a Button, fo lag 
that it cannot go through i 
Ring of rhe Bit on the other ſiſ 
this is called a Running Rain, 
which a Horſe is led at a god 
ſtance, and hath Liberty to 
a Ditch or mount a Hedge: 7. 
Noſe-band, being a Leather 
goes over the middle of his Ng 
and through loops at the bait 
the Headſtall, and fo buckledl 
der his Cheeks; this is uful 


be Trapped and Studded, 6 
Trench. 9. A Cavezan, bell 
falſe Rain to hold or kad a MW 
by. 10. A Martingal, which 
Thong of Leather, the one d 


and the other to the Girth | 


all irs Appur tenan ces are fixed to- | tween his Legs, to make 8 


gerher, for the ſeveral parts of it, | Rein well, and not caſt ps |; 
for ce governance of a Horſe, |Head, 11, Chat Hater # 


— 


BRO 
's Fridle is the ſame, only it's 
Me e 1. 
LM if Fiower z by this the 
ſts mean the outward edges, 
that part of a Flower that 


> RIM; a Sow is ſaid to go to 
when ſhe goes to Boar. 
>RINE-WAT ER; is a Salt: 
er, which being boyled turns 
Salt. . N 
RINE-PAN, See Salt. 
RISE; is a kind of Ground 
t has lain long untill' d. 
WilTE; to bright Wheat, 


Hops are ſaid to bright, when 
are over-riped and ſnat- 


ROD-HALFPEN TNF; 
Halfpen dz. | 
ROCK; a Hart 1s called by 
Namie the third year of his 


See 


n 0ck.1GE or BROKERAGE ; 
Oc Wazes or Proviſion given 
Wok. 


ROKERS; in general, they 
Buyers and Sellers of Goods 
hers; there being ſuch al- 
for all forts of Trades, and 
are ufually decay'd Merchants, 
fen chat know their Trade 
but perhaps have no Stock, 
having great Acquaintance, 
mploy'd by Merchants to 


10 Cuſtomers to buy their Mer- 
0 ze; for which they uſually 


them about half per Cent, 
pon their word they often 
the Buyers; but there are } 
ther lorts, wiz. Exchange. 
4nd Stork-Brohers ; which | 


+l OORLIME; this is an 
11 that is moderately hot and 
eeerlent againſt the Scurvy 
e | Stone. „ 
on, is an improvement 


ey, or any other Grain; as 


1 
| of more ſubſtantial Fuel. The 
Spaniſh Broem is more ſweet and 
beautiful than the Engliſh, and 
may be ſown here with equal Suc- 
ceſs. In the Weſt of France and 
Cornwall it grows to an incredible 
height. The Seeds of Broom Vo- 


| mir and Purge, but the Buds and 


Flowers, being Pickled, are very 
grate, © > „„ 

BROWSE, BROUCE or BRUT- 
TLE; are the tops of the bran- 
ches of Trees, whereon Cattle u- 


oor Et 5 
' . ?RUISE; when a Dog has 


receive any outward bruiſe, bath 
both the ſwelled place with ſome 
Chickweed and Groundſel, boyled 
in Strong Ale-dregs till they be 
ſoft; bur if the hurt be internal, 


give him half a pint of new Milk, 


- — 


powdered. . „ 
BUCK; this Beaſt, in the fixtli 
year of his Age, is call'd, A great 
Buck, and is common in fnoſt 
Countries, being corpulent as an 
Hart, but in quantity reſembling 
more a Row, except in colour; 
the Males have Horns, which they 
loſe yearly; the Females none at 
all. As for their colour, they are 
divers, being moſtly branded and 
ſandy on the back, with a black 
Liſt all down along the Back; 
their Bellies, ſpotred with white, 
which they loſe by their old Age; 


and halt an ounce of Stone - pitch 


and the Does do more eſpecially | 


vary in their colour, being fome- 
times all white, and ſo like unto 
Goats, except iti their Hair, which 
is ſhorter; their Horns differ not 
much from the Hart, except in 


{ bigneſs, and that they grow our. 


of their Heads, like Fingers out of. 
the Hand; and therefore this al- 
low Deer is call'd Ceruus Pulma- 
tus; their Fleſh is excellent for, 
Nouriſnment, but their Blood 


> 

* 

1 

; 
* 


den Grounds, and a ſaver 


breeds * 


pick 


BUG 


BUCK of the firſt Head; thus | 


they call a Buck in 
of his Age. 

BUCK or French Mheat; it is 

a Grain much ſown in Surry, and 
_ exceeding advantageous in bar- 
ren and ſandy Lands, and a much 

leſs quantity than any other ſows 

anAcre*'Tis uſually ſown as Barly, 

but later, it being alſo late ripe, 

but yielding a very great increaſe. 
It is excellent Food for Swine, 
Poultry, c. After it's mown it 
muſt lie ſeveral days, till the 
Stalks be withered, before it be 


the fifth year 


houſed; neither is there any dan- 


ger of the Sced falling from it; 
nor does it ſuffer much by wet. 
It makes as gocd a lay for Wheat 
as any other Grain or Pulſe, eſpe- 


cially if it be not Mowed but 


Ploughed in; but the better way 
is when it's in Graſs before it 
bloſſoms, to feed it with Milch- 
beatts that will tread it down, and 
thereby make a very good lay for 
Wheat. | Z 
 BUCK-HORN-Sallad ; is only 
multiplied by Seed, and is fo very 
like that cf Boraze, that they 


cannot be known aſunder, being 


likewiſe to be ordered after the 
fame manner. When the Leaves 
of this Plaut are cut, there ſpring 
up new ones in the room of 
chem. - -- | | 

BUCK-HUNTING: there 
is no fuch Art and Skill required 
in lodging a Buck, as in harbour- 
ng a Herr, nor fo much drawing 
after, only judge by the view, and 
mark What Groves or Covert he 
enters, for he wanders not up 
and down fo often as the Hart, 
nor frcouently changes his Lay ; 
but in ffluntins they differ from 
one an ther, in this manner: The 
Buch betahes himſelf to ſuch ſtrons 
II lds and Covercs as he is moſt 
acquainted with, not flying far 


— 


» WE 
before the Hounds, not eros 
nor doubling, and ufing, no gd 
Subtilties as the Hart is aca 
med to; and tho the Buck jj 
leap a Brook, and ſeldom a «if 
River, yet that Brook muff 
be ſo deep, nor can he fi 
long at Soil; groans and troty 
as an Hart belled, but not ſo ii 
ratling in the Throat; neil 
will theſe two Beaſt come n 
one another's Lay, and they 
ſeldom or never any other ch 
than the old Hounds : They i 
Herd more than the Hart dy 
and lie in the dryeſt places f 
if they are at large, they Hh 
bur little from May to ay 
And now, the greateſt Subth 
an Huntſman need to uſe in iu 
ing this Animal, is, to hat 
care of HuntingCounter or Ch 
becauſe of the plenty of Fil 
Deer that uſe to come mort 
rectly upon the Hounds, thai 
red Deer doth. / The Buck a 
in ſeaſon the 8th of Jul, 1 
goes out the 14th of Septenit 
ar what times the Doe cons 
ſeaſon, and goes out at Tm 
tide. | | 

BUCKINGHAMSHII 
or the County of Bucks; 8 
Inland County, parted 0! 
South from Barkſhire by theTh 
having on the North Braff 
Northamptonſpires, on te | 
Hartfordſhire and Middlees, 
on the Weſt Oxfordſhire ; ini 
from North to South, Forty M 
in breadth from Eaſt to N 
eighteen ; in which extent t 
tzins 441000 Acres of Land 
18390 Houſes; the whole 
divided into eight Hum 
wherein are 185 Fariſnes 40 


Market-Towus, five, where0 
fides Aemundeſhamhave the t 
» ending each two Meme 
Parliament. It is-a Fruitful® 


B U 
doth in Grapes and Corn, and 
of chief Note for Grazing. 


ch eaſt· ward it riſes into Hills, 


Id, The Chiltern, which afford 
ch Wood; the North parts 


watered by the Ouſe, the mid- 


by the Tame, and the South- 
parts by the Coln, which ſe- 
"res it from Middleſex, It's 
1 Shire where Beech grows 
great plenty; and the Sheep 
its Vales have moſt excellent 
eand ſoft Fleeces. | 
EUCKLE or GIRTH-BUCKLE ; 
appertaining to a Sadler, is a 
r-tquare Hoop with a Tongue, 
ich is made ſteddy with its go- 
through a hole or Leather, and 
ned wich narrow Thongs. 
BUCKS HORN-TREE, or 
pinian Sumach, Rhus V irgimana 
ws in ſome places ſix foot high, 
> younz branches being of a 
diih brown, feeling like Vel- 
and yielding Milk if cut and 
ken, the Leaves many, ſnipt a- 
t the edges, and at the end of 
branches cc me forth long, 


k and brown Tufts, made cf | 


t and woolly Thrums, among 
ich appear many ſmall Flowers; 
Roots puts forth many Suckers, 
erty it is increaſed. | 
BUD; is a weaned Calf of the 
year; fo called, becauſe the 
Ius are then in the Bud. 
Us; are properly the firſt 
iments and Tops of moſt Sal- 
Pants, preferable to all other 
tender parts, ſuch as Aſnen- 
room buds, hot and dry, 
uning the vertue of Capers, e- 
med to be very opening and 


valent azainſt the Spleen and 


ry, and being pickled, they 

ſprinkled 
en by themſelves, 
UGLOSS; is in nature much 
 >orrage, but ſometimes more 
"gent ; the Flowers of both 


among Sallets, or 


+| 


| 


i 
i 
a 
ö 


B UI 
with the entire Plant, are greatly 
reſtorative, being conſerved. See 
Box rage. | 

BUILDING; is not conſi- 
dered here according to the nice 
and exact Rules of Architecture, 
but ſo as it requires the proper 
Sciruation of a plain Country- 
Seat, with ſome what concerning 
the ſecureſt and cheapeſt way of 
building in general terms; Cato 
adviſes, To let the Country- houſe 
have goa Air, and not open to Tem- 
peſts, ſeated in a good Soil, and 
therein to excel, if. you can, let it 
ſtand under a Hill, and behold the 
South in an healthy place; let there 
be no want of Workmen or Labourers; 
let there be good Water, and let it 
ſtand near ſome City or Market- 
Town, or the Sea, or ſome Nauiga- 
ble River, or have a good Road or 
Way from it, It is proper alſo to 
have Wood as well as Water near 
it; and it's far better to have the 
Houſe defended by Trees than 
Hills; neither muſt the Houſe be 


too low ſeated, leſt the conveni- 


ency of Cellaring be loſt; but if 
it cannot be built but upon low 
Ground, the Lower: floor mult be 
ſet higher, to ſupply the want in 
the Cellar, of what cannot be 
ſtruck in the Ground; for in ſuch 
low pl:ces it is very conducive to 
the dryneſs and healthineſs of the 
Air, to have Cellars under the 
Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good 
and ceiled underneath. _ | 
There is a great inconveniency 


in building Barns, Stables, Cc. 


too neer the Manſion Houſe; the 
Cattle, Poultry, and the like, which 
require to be kept near them, 
prove an annoyance thereto; and 
for the Garden, it's proper to ler 
it joyn to one if not more ſides of 
the Houſe, and ſuch fides as do 
not joyn thereto, ſheuld have 


1 


Courts or Yards kept from Cattle, 
SS * Wc; 


BUG 
Cc. and planted with Trees ſhade, 
| Refreſhment and Defence, and 
the Walls alſo with Vines and o- 
ther Fruits. And, not to ſpeak 
of more magnificent Structures, in 
regard to what concerns the cheap- 
neſs and ſecurity of building; it 
is obſervable, that Houſes built 
too high in places obnoxious to 
the Wind, and not well ſecured 
with Hills, or Trees, require more 
Materials to build, and alſo more 
Repairs to maintain them; and 
are nat ſo commodious to the In- 
habitants as the lower built Houſes, 
which may be made at a much 
eaſier Rare, and as compleat and 
beautiful as the other. In build- 
ing of an Houſe longwiſe, the 
uſe of fame Rooms are loſt, and 
it takes up more for Entries and 
Pailiges, and requires more Doors; 
aud if it be four ſquare, it's of ne- 
ceſſity that there muſt be Light 
wantinz in ſome part thereof, 
more than if it be built like an N 


or the lik Figure, whereby it has 


a better and firmer ſtanding a- 
gainft che Winds, and Light and 
Air comes in every way to it; 
every Room being near one to 
the other; the Offices, as the 
kitchen, Dairy-rooms, Brewing 
and Baking Rooms, being near 
unto the Hall, c. Where Bricks 
may be had, the Walls are beſt, 
and more ſecurely raiſed with 
them, and wich htcle Charge, if 
Armand ſtrong Columns be raiſed 
at the Corners of the Houſe, fully 
ſtrong to ſupport the Roof or 
main Beams, which may be built 
Iquare, and between which Walls 
may be raiſcd of the ſame Mate- 
rials; and worked up together 
with the Corners or Columns, 
leaving onc halt of the exrraor- 
dinary bredth of the Column 
K itlisut, and the ocher within the 
eh whereby much Coſt and 


* 


| ſooner you come to Repiin; 


DB WE 
Charges, both in Materials ay 
Workmanfhip, will be ſaved, ay 
yet the Houſe be firm and ſtrow 

The heavier the Covering x 
the greater the Expence, and tel 


therefore, Lead or Stone (when 
Earthen Tile, Slate, Shingles, . 
are to be had) are not to hey 
| prov'd of: Pantiles from lat 
are the beſt and lighteſt Coyerig 
of any ſorts of Tiles. The t 
blue Slate, being very light a 
laſting, ſeems to be the beſt, a 
Shingles are to be preferred hefor 
Thatch. EE 
BULBS; are round Root, x 
in Tulips, &c. The Word bi 
ſo uſed for round, but ſpired Bea 
of Flowers. | 
BULCHING; is a Cal. 
BULFINCH; this is 2 Bi 
kept in Cages, but hath neithe 
Song nor Whiſtle of his on; 
yet is very apt to learn, if tay 
by the Mouth. TOE 
BULL); as to the form all 
quality of this Animal, he ou 
to have long and large Mem 
to be gentle and of a mean if 
and of a black or red Colour 
bur in other things muſt be ch 
ſidered to have all things in bl 
like an Oxe, ſaving that the W 
ought to have a quicker look, A 
his Horns to be ſhorter; Ike 
his Neck ſhould be more fell 
infomuch as it is the greateſt p 
of his Body, and the ſtrongeſt! 
proportion of the reſt; his K 
long, flender and ſtreight, wht 
by he may the more eafily co 
che Kinn, 
_ BULLEN; 
ſtalk peeled. 


ARE ESO wa - ale Frag 
; Fig oy © n 
4 =" h * 


they are Heil 


BU LL-H EAD or MILUY 
THUMB ; tis a Fiſh char hat 
broad Head and wide Mouth, 
two broad Fins near his Eyes 


as many under his Belly; a 


BUN 
-1d of Teeth, his rough Lips 
Init him in napping at the Bait; 
e hath alſo Fins on his Back, and 
ne below the Belly, and his Tail 
wund, and Body all over co- 
rd with whitiſh, blackiſh and 
rowniſh Spots: They. begin to 
bawn about April, and are full of 
dann all che Summer Seaſon, 

BULL-HEAD-FISHING; 
is Fiſh his common Habitation is 


ater, in Summer; but in Win- 


e Eel in Mud; he is eaſily taken 
the Summer, for he is ſimple 
d lay, and in hot weather you 
jay lee him Sunning himſelf on 
flit gravelly Stone, at which 
bu may put your Hook, which 
uſt be baced with a very ſmall 
orm, very near the Mouth, and 
will ſeldom refuſe to bite, fo 
7 the veryeſt bungling Angler 
jay take him: He is indeed an 
Ncellent Fiſh for taſte, but fo ill 
aped, thar many Women care 
ot for Dreſſing him, he ſo much 
embles a Toad. i 
BULLIMONY- or BU LL- 


Ins of Grain, as Oats, Peaſe and 
etches. 
BULLING; there are many 
9s for ir; but to make a Cow 
cike Bull by Milk, is doue thus: 
ſhe be in good caſe, and yuu 
Ie any Cow that is a Bulling, 
u Netghbours Cow, get 4 
wrt and an half of that Cow's 
bk that is on the Road, and 
Ive to that Cowy that you would 
re to be a Bulling, and let the 
ul go to her, and the will be a 
1110 within 


* 


e turtheſt. 


ame the Floriſts called thoſe 
" which ſtand Out in Knobs, 
re Seed lyeth in the Cod. 


} 


holes or among Stones, in clear 


, ke takes up his Quarters with 


ONY , is a mixture of ſeveral ; 


| of 3 


ſix or eight days at 


BUNCHED-COD; by this | 


BUR. 

BUNCHE D- ROOTS; thus 
the Floriſts call ſuch round Roots 

as have Knobs or Knots in them. 
BUHNCH ES, Knobs, Warts, 
and Wens ; arc Diſeaſes in Horſes, 
that come ſomctimes by eating 
foul Meat, by Bruiſes, by hard 
Riding, and ſore Labour, whereby 
the Blood becomes f> putrified 
and foul, that it turns into evil 
Humours, that occafiuns theſe Sor- 
ranſes. There are many things 
good to take theſe Excreſſences 
off: Balm uſed with Salt does it, 
for the hard Swellings in the 
Throat, or Wens, or Kernels 
therein; the Decoction of the leſ- 
ſer Sellendine wonderfully Cures 
all hard Wens or Humours; ſo 
does the Seed of Darmel, Pigeons- 
dung, Sallet-oyl, and the Powder 
of Linſecd, boyled to the form of 
a Plaiſter ; ſome tye a double 
Thread about theſe Wens, to eat 
them off, then with an Inciſion- 
knife cur them croſs 1 e- 
ual parts, to the very bottom 
| — 3 muſt be had, 40 . | 

Vein nor Sinew be rouched, rhen 
with Oyl of vitriol eat them a- 
way, or with Mercury; otherwiſe 
they may be burnt off with hot 
Iron, and the place. healed up with 
green Oyntment. 
BUNDLE; the Computation 


Baſt Ropes, 

Harneſs Plates, 
Hamb) rougb-yarn, 20 Skeans. 
Basket Rods, three foot about the 


| 


Glovers Knives. 
Band. 


| Bulruſhes, 62 of a Lad. 


BUR; that part of 4 Deer's 
Horns which is next the Head is 
thus called, and that which is a; 
bout it they name Pearls. 


KR. av. 


e eber 
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B UR 


BURN; when this befals 4 
Bull in his Yard, you muſt firſt 
Caſt him, and pull his Yard our, 


and waſh both his Sheath and 
Yard with Whire-wine Vinegar, 
and then take the juice of Hou- 
ſleek, burnt Allum, Honey, and 


the juice of Lettice, all which mix 


together, and anoint his Yard 
therewich ſome three times, and 
it will mend. And when the ſame 


Evil happens in the Cow's Matrix, 


you may waſh and anoint her 


Bearing, and the will mend. 


" BURNET; is a Plant only 
ropagated by Seed that is pretty 
big, a little Oval, with four ſides, 


and as it were all over Engraven 


in the ſpaces between thoſe four 
Sides: It's a very common Sallad 


Furniture, feldom Sown but in 


the Spring, but thick; the youn- 


-geſt Stools are for Sallads; the 


fame requires watering in Sum- 
mer, at the end thereof its Seeds 
are gathered. This Herb is hard 
of Digeſtion, makes Coſtiveneſs, 
heats the Liver, and is of ſmall 


Nouriſnment, but a little of it 


may be eaten in cold Sallads, be- 
ing always good, chiefly for Old 


and Melancholy Men, when ten- 


— 


der. 


BURNING, as it relates to 
che Cure of Horſes, is either Act. 


ual or Potential; the firſt ſignify- 
ing to burn with Inſtrument, as 


the other with Medicines, ſuch as 


are Cawſticks, C .rrofives; and it 


is to be nated, tltat it's ever bet- 


ter to burn with Copper than with 
Iron; becauſe the latter is of a 
malignant Natare, whereas Steel 
is of an indifferent vertue between 
— and that you muſt never 

urn or Cauterize with an hot 
Iron, or with Oy}, or to make 
any Inciſion with a Knife, where 
there be either Veins, Sinneyrs or 


* 


Joints, bur either ſome what lower 


* 1 


ö 


before. The common method ii 


white Aſhes, the nitrous Salt! 


BUR 
BURNIN Gof Land fir Cn; 
this Art, uſually $5. rats. 
quaſi, Devonſhirimg or Denbiſlin | 
(as being there moſt uſed or u 
vented) or Burnbeating, is not 
plicable or neceſſary to all ſomi 
Lands, but that which is barry 
ſower, heathy, and rufhy, bei 
either hor or cold, wet or ary; 
inſomuch that moſt of them yl 
yeild in two or three years af 
ſuch Burning, more above Chat 
than the Inheritance was work 


it, is with a Breaſt-plough to pu 
off the Turff, turning it over aj 
1s cut, that it may dry the bett 
which yet it need not in a h 
Seaſon, but otherwiſe the Tur 
muſt be turned and fer a litf 
hollow, that it may dry the be 
ter; and when it is thoroughdn 
let them be laid on ſmall han 
about two Wheelbarrow Load 
gether, and then, if the Tur | 
full of fibrous Roots, or hath 
good Head upon it, it will b 
without any additional Fud;] 
not, the heap muſt be raiſed a 
{mall bundle of Ling, Goſs, Fe 
or the like, that it will ſet 
whole on Fire, and when redit 
to Aﬀes, let them lie till cho 
a little ſodned with Rain bed 
they be ſpread, or elſe take a 
time, that the Wind may 
waſte the Aſhes, nor hinder tit 
equal ſcattering : Care mult! 
had that the Turf be not if 
burnt; for if it be reducdi 


be waſted, and the ſlower! 
Fire is, the better the Salt f 
the Ground alſo under the li 
muſt be pared ſomewhat 0 
than the Surface of the Earth! 
abate the over- fertility cauſed 
the Fire there; neither mul! 
Land be Ploughed but ſhal 
ind not above the uſual qui 


+ 
* 


1 
. 
; 
ö 
| 
; 
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B UR 


e Seed ſown in an Acre, and 


r alſo late in the Year, if Wheat 
I ng wards the end of October, to 
m event the exceſſive rankneſs or 
t eatneſs of the Corn, whereby 
Wc advantage of Burning Land 
wi be judged, and this alſo on 
maße po reſt Plains or Heaths, 
bet Some with the parings of the 
ien burn che Roots of their 
ol, room, and the like, which 
ar; have ſtubbed up, as others do 
e Stub ble they can rake up; an- 
* cher way is to pare off the Heath 
0 
* 


nto Aſhes, and into every one to 
ut a Peck of unflacked Lime, 


and. 

BURNING of Meadows or 
Paſture Land; in ſeveral parts 
here the Ground is moiſt, cold, 
atey, rulhy or moiſty, or ſub- 
ect to ſuch inconveniencies, that 
he Paſture or Hey is ſhort, ſour, 
nd not improvable. It is very 
ood Husbandry to pare off the 
Turf about July or Auguſt, and 


pecified in Burning of Land for 
rn, and then let it be plowed 
p immediately or the following 
Spring, and fome ſowed with 
lay duſt, or with Corn and Hay- 
luſt together, whereby that Acid 
Juice which lay on the Surface 
{the Earth, that was of a ſterile 
Nature, and hindred the growth 
dt che Vegetables, will be evapo- 
rated. away, and alfo the Grafs 
ch had a long time degenera- 
kd, by ſtanding in a poor Soil, 
de totally deſtroy d, and the Land 
Made fertile and capable to re- 
170 a better Species brought in 


burn the fame after the manner 


BUR 

the Seed from other fertile Mea- 
dows. „%% 6 

BURNINGS or SCALDINGS ; 
when they befal Horſes, either 
through Shor, Gun-powder, or 
Wild-fire, there are divers things 
in general preſcribed for the Cure 
of them, but more particularly to 
allay them in ſuch a Caſe. 1. Take 
Varniſh, put it into fair Water, 
beat them very well together, then 
pour the Water away from the 


* 


ing and healing Salves. 
vhich is to be covered over with Hogfgreaſe and fer it on the Fire, 
he Aſhes, and ſo let to ſtand till rake off the Filth that ſhall ariſe, 
Rain comes and ackens the Lime, and when it's boyled, take it off 
frer which both are to be ming- the Fire, and put it into an Ear- 


ed together and ſpread over the then Pan to cool four or five 


| 


Varniſh, and anoint the burnt 


place with a Feather dipp'd there- 
Ir Turf, and having made them in, and in 2 few days dreſſing it 
nto little Hills, fire and burn them will kill the Fire; which done, 


heal the Sore with your carnify- 
2. Take 


nights together in the open Air, 
waſh it in fair running Water ſo 
often till it become white, ſo melt 
it down again and keep it for Uſe. 
3. Some take Freſh-butter and 
Whites of Eggs, as much of each 
as will ſuffice, and beat them well 
together till they are brought to 
a formal Oyntment, with which 
they may anoint the burnt place, 
and it will ſpeedily take away the 
Fire, and Cure them ſoundly. 
4. Others take a Stone of Quick- | 
lime, which mnſt be well burned, 
and may be known by its light- 
| neſs, they diſſolve it in fair Wa- 
ter, and when the Water is ſer- 
led, ſtrain the cleareſt through a 
fine Cloth, then put into the 
Water, either the Oyl of Hemp- 
ſeed or Sallet Oyl, a like quantity 
with the Water, and ſo beatin 

them well together, they ſhall 

have an excellent Unguent for this 
purpoſe; and the nature of theſe 


r which reaſon they are 


Scars; fo 
5 H 4 . ply ed 


three Unguents is to leave no 


ar 
es, as well for Man as Beaſt. 


ſo called; becauſe it holds much 


Water, differs ſrom the common 


Pump, in that it hath a Staff, ſix, 
ſeven or eight foot long, with a 
Bur of Wood. whereunto the Lea- 
ther is nail'd, and this ſerves in- 
ſtead of a Box; {o two Men ſtan- 
ding over the Pump, thruit down 
this Staff, to the nuddle whereof 


is faſtned a Rope for ſix, cight of 


ten to hale by, and fo they pull it 
up and down. Se Pump. 


BUI RRE L ct the red Butter- 


pear; ſo called from its ſmcoth 


delicious Meting, ſoft Pulp, is 


grafted either on a 'Free-ſtock or 


appl Fd for moſt Sovereign Re- 
med | 
' - BUR-PUMP or EILDGE-PUMP;. 


7 


Quince, and cauſes great altera- 


tions, but it does well on either : 
Ic is large, beautiful, and bears 


well, commonly every year, in all 


ſorts of Grounds, and with diffe- 
rent uſage. It's ripe the latter 
end of September, bears ſooneſt 


on a Quince, and is ſeldom apt to 


be dowghy or mealy. 


© BURROCK; isa ſmall Wear, 


where Weels are laid in 2 River 
for the taking of Fiſn. 

" BUSHEL; in fome places is 
taken for two Strikes, or two Bu- 
ſnels, and ſometimes for more; 


— 


but properly in dry Engliſh Mea- 


fure, four Pecks makes a Buſhel, 


as eight Buſnels makcs a Quar- Pounds er half Pounds at pe 


= | 
BUS T-COAT; is ſoft Bread 
eaten hot with Butter. 
BUT or PIPE; this is I. 
juid Meaſure, wicreof two Hoßs- 
eads make one Pipe or Butt, as 


two Pipes or Butrs make one 


Tun; bur there is alſo. a Butt of 
Currants.. © D EEE Cen, 


i BUTLERAGE; this is a 


mall Duty paid ſor Wine Impor- 
red by Un- freemen. "ii 


= c » 
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BUTTER; for the making o 


5 i LH 


—— 
oy 


*. © 
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it, when it has been churn ay 
gathered well together in the 
Chura, let the Churn be the 
f GG, and with both Hands * 
, ther it well together, and tak 
it from the Butter-milk, Putting 
| ir into a yery clean bowl or pay. 
chion of Earth ſweetned for thy 
| purpoſe ; and if the Butter be de 
ſięn d to be ſpent ſweet and freſ 
have the ſaid Bowl or Panckig 
filled with very clean Wa 
wherein work the Butter with 
your Hand, turning and toffing i 
too and fro, till by ID labour al 
the Butter milk is beaten and waſh 
ed our, and the Butter brough 
to a firm Subſtance of it ſelf, with 
out any other moiſture; which 
done, the Butter muſt he take 
from the Water, and with a print 
of a Knife ſcoched and ſliced over 
and over, every way as thick asiz 
. poſſible, leaving no part throug 
which the Knife muft not paß; 
for this will cleanſe and fetch oy 
the ſmalleſt Hair or Moat, Rag 
a Strainer, or any other thing tha 
may caſually fall therein; tl 
done, ſpread the Butter thin in: 
bowl; and take ſo much Salt 
you think convenient, but by 10 
means much for Sweet-hutter, a0 
| ſprinkle it thereon, then with ths 


— 


Hand work it very well together 
and make it up either into Diſtcy 


ä 5 
But in reſpect to the powdiing 
of potting of Butter; the Butte 
milk, as in Freſh-butter, muſt . 
no means be waſhed out with ws 
ter, bur only. worked clear and 
with Hands, for Water will mae 
it ruſty or reeſe: This dons, 
muſt be weighed, to know bon 
mapy Pounds there is of it; jop 
ſhould this be done after ie's Salted 
you will be mych deceived in the 


| Weight; afrexwards open the 9 


— 


ten 
(| 


BUT 

and neceſſary an Ingredient in o- 
ther things, as to be eaten alone 
with Bread, and more particularly 
requiring to be melred upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions; for the careful do- - 
ing of it, and that it turn not in- 
to Oy], ſee that it be melted lea- 
ſurely, with a little fair Water at 
the bottom of the Diſh or Pan, 
and by continual ſhaking or ſtir- 
ing, keep it from boyling or over 
heating, which makes it rank. See 
 Churning. © | 


zuy 
d falt it very well, and 
* beating it with your 
nd till it be generally diſperſed 
ouch the whole Butter; then 
Te clean earthen Pots exceeding- 
well Leaded, leſt the Brine 
"ld leake through the fame, 
icaſt Salt into the bottom there- 
then lay in the Butter, reſ 
- ir down hard within the ſame, 
7 when the Pot is filled, cover 
- top thereof with Salt, fo that 
Butter be ſeen; and rhereupon 


ins up the Pot, let it ſtand 
ere it may be cold and fate; 
tif the Dairy be ſo little that 
cannot at firſt fill up the 

t, you ſhall then, when you 
ve potted -up as much as you 
e, cover it all over with Salt, 
{ put the next quantity thereon 
the Pot be full; but in ſuch 


not be contained in Pots, Bar- 
s very Cloſe and well made muſt 


en the Butter has been well 
ed, the Barrels are filled there- 
th, then they take a ſmall Stick, 
et and clean, and therewith 
ke divers holes down through 


ge Daries, where the Buiter« 


uſed for this purpoſe ; and 


BUT TE R- MILK; where it 


can be afforded, ſhould be given 


to the Poor, but in caſe of any 
Perſons own Wants, Curds may 
be made thereof in this manner: 


Take it and put it into a clean 


earthen Veſſel, which muſt be much 
larger than to receive the Butter- 
milk only; and looking to the 
quantity thereof, take as 1t were a 
third part of New-milk, and pur 
it on the Fire, and when it is rea- 
dy to riſe, take it off, let it cool 


a little, then pour it into the But- 


ter-milk in the ſame manner as 
you would make a Poſſet, and ha- 
ving ſtired it about, let it ſtand ; 
then with a fine Scummer, when 


Butter, even to the bottom of 
Barrel, and then make a ſtronę 
ne Of Salt and Water which 
| bear an Egg, and when the 
he is well boyled, skimmed and 
(ed, it is poured on the top of 
Butter till it {wim above the 
e, and fo left to ſettle: Some 
to boyl a branch or two ef 
ſemary in the Brine, and it* 
amis, but pleaſant and whol- 
e: But tho Butter may at any 
e, betwixe May and September, 
Porred 5 yet the beſt Seafor. 
al is Mzy only, for then the 
s moſt temperate, the Butter 
I take Sat beſt, and be the 
Iuljett to Reeſings. 

or Futter being , frequent 


you would uſe the Curds; (for the 
longer it ſtands, the better the 
Curds will eat) take them up into 
a Cullender, and let the Whey 
drop therefrom, and then eat them 
either with Cream, Ale, Wine or 
Beer: As for the Whey, it muſt 
be kept alſa in a iweet ſtone Veſ- 
ſel, for it i that which is called 
Whey, and is an excellent cool 
Drink, and wholſome, and may 
very well he drunk the Summer 
through inſtead of any other 
Drink; and without doubt quench 
the Thirſt of any Labouring Man, 
as well, if not better. | 
BUTTRICES; this is an In- 
ſtrument wherewith Farriers pierce 
che Sole of any Horſe that is over : 
CC 1 grown, 


— - 
SPORES. 
— 


is very ſweet and ſoon ripe; the 
large- ſided Cabbage, that is, a 


— — — — 
— — — — LDL 
9 3 


taken more particularly, of the 


- quire daily Watering till they 
have rooted: But yet great quanti- 1 


CNV. 


making both even. 


3 


C. 


ABB AG E and Coleworts ; 
' whereof there are divers ſorts; 
ſuch as the Dutch Cabbage, which 


tender Plant not ſown till May, 


planted out in uh, and eaten in 


the Autuinn, as the beſt Cabbage 
in the World ; rhe white Cabbage 
which is the biggeſt of all; the 
td Cabbage, that is ſmall and low; 
the perfumed Cabbage, ſo named 
from its ſcent; the Savoy Cabbage, 
Which is one of the beſt ſort and 
very hardy; and the Ruſſia Cab- 
bage, which is the leaſt and moſt 
humble of them all, bur very plea- 
ſant Food, hardy and quick of 
growth : Bur here notice ſhall be 


the ordinary Cabbage and Cole- 


wort, that being ſufficient for our 


purpoſe. 


The Seed is to be ſown be- 
tween ſidſummer and Michael maſs, 


that it may gain ſtrength to de- 
fend it ſelf againſt the violence 
of the Winter, which yet it can 
hardly do in ſome Years; or elſe 
they may be raiſed on a Hot Bed 
in the Spring: Their tranſplant- 
ing time is in April, or about that 
time, and that muſt be done into 
a very rich and well ſtirred Mould: 
And if the largeſt Cabbages be ex- 
pected, note, they delight moſt in 
a warm and light Soil, and re- 


grown, and the Hoof fit the Shoe ties of ordinary Cabbage may K 
to it, and cut off the skirts ot the | raiſed in any ordinary Groun, ? 
faid Sole which overcaſt the Shoe, | well digged and wrought, 


5 Pa. 


As for the Sced, if yu inten 
to reſerve it, it muſt be ef it 
beſt Cabbages placed low in ir 
Ground during theWinter,to k 
them from cold Winds and preg 
Froſts: They muſt have Ein 
pots, and a warm Soil over the 
for their covering, and be play 
forth at Spring. | | 

When they are eaten a [it 
boyled, they make the Body Lu 
tive and Slippery; but it nud 
boyled, they are Binding: 4 
ſome will ſay, if being eaten m 
before Supper with Vinegar, thy 
prevent Drunkenneſs, and rake x 
way the noiſomneſs of too nug 
Drink, and the hurt of Wins i 
| eaten after, with many other wil 
*tues. However, they are inn 
ous to the Teeth, the Gums at 
Eye-fight, cauſe Stinking-braal 
Cc. But they are leſs hurtfih 
after they are boyled in one W 
ter, they are preſently put in 
ſome other hot Water; or d 
when they are put into the bg 
of hot Meat, with Fennel, Pe 
Coriander- ſeed or Cinnamon. 
CAD E; is a Meaſure, vt 
Red-herrings $00, Sprats 100 
yet I find anciently 600 ml 
the Cade of Herrings, Six ſcore 
che Hundred, which is called 
num Centum. ; | 
* CADDOW; is a Fas 
CADGE; this is a tem} 
the Art of Falconry, where 
meant, that circular piece ot 
whereon Hawks are carried un 
they are expoſed to Sale. 
C AG GOR-K EGG, ti 
reſpe& of Sturgeon, is 4 


Gallot 5 I 
CALAMINE; &e 14 


laminaris. | 
. Ca 


* : 3 


. 
CALF; by this Name an Hinde 


| called in the firſt year of her 


A LL; by this name is a Leſ- 
In blowed upon the Horn to 
omfort the Hounds, called in 
untin > 

c ALLS for Quails, Vore-Powts, 
Nc. cheſe Birds are frequently ta- 
en wich thele ſorts of Calls re- 
reſented in the Figure. 


The firſt whereof is made of a 
vide, and four long, in faſhion 


of Horſe-hair, in the end mar- 
ed with the Figure 5; faſten a 
mall device marked C, made of 
Lone of a Cat's, Hare's or Co- 
&'s Legs, or of the Wing of a 


ingers long, and the end C muſt 
e formed like a Flagelet, with a 


le to cloſe up the hole A, which 
pen a little with a Pin, to cauſe 
do give the clearer and ſhriller 


urſe, and then to 


4 : make it {pea 
ei s if full in che peak, 


e 


eather-purte, about two Fingers | P 


Ike a Pear, it muſt be ſtuff'd half 


len, which muſt be about three 


tle luft Wax; alſo put in a lit- 


ound; this Pipe faſten in the 


0. 

' Hand, and place one of your Fin” 
ers over the place marked 5: 
Fou muſt ſtrike on the place with 
the hinder part of your left Thumb, 
and ſo counterfeit the Call of the 
„ LEST 
The other Qua/-Call muſt be 
four Fingers long, made of a piece 
of Wyre turned round in ſuch a 
form as the Figure deſcribes; it 
muſt be covered over with Lea- 
ther, and one end thereof eloſed 
up with a piece of flat Wood 
marked 2, about the middle there 
muſt be a ſmall Thread or Lea- 
ther-ſtrap, wherewith you. may 
hold it, ſo as to uſe it with one 
Hand, and at the other end place 


N 


Jjuſt ſuch a Pipe as is deſcribed in 


the firſt Call: Now, for the Cal⸗- 
ling therewith, hold the Strap or 
piece of Leather with your left 


Hand, cloſe by the piece of Wood 
No. 2, and with your right Hand 
hold the Pipe ju 


where tis join- 
ed to the Flagelet No. 3. The 
Net to be uſed for this occaſion, 
ſhould be made of Silk or very 


| fine Thread, about 12 yards ſquare, 
. | with a hole in the midſt, large e- 


nough to Sit in, fo that when 
the Quail comes within the com- 
aſs of the Net, your riſing up 
will cauſe her to fly, and ſo ſhe 
will be taken: The proper place 
for pitching theſe Nets, are Corn- 
fields of Barley, Oats, or the 


like. „ | 
S Natural and Artificial; 


CALL 
this Sport is practiſed every day, 
during the Wooing Seaſons of 
Partridges, which is in the Spring, 
from Day- break till Sun- riſing, and 
from Sun: ſetting till Night; and 
the enſuing Figure repreſents ho- 
to ag them firſt by the Natural 
Galt v4 l 


| Suppoſe 


* 0 J 
2 > „ 
. . 3 * 
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As for the Artificial cala 
two following Forms repreſen 
gy. „ 


1 IM 
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Suppoſe the ſpace from H to I f 
i be a Hedge that encloſeth ſome | 
1 piece of Wheat, Barley, or other | The firſt ſhewing the outſt 
1 Grain; ſer your Hen-Partridge in | and the ſecond the inſide; a 
fine open thin Wyre Cage, fo as | they are beft made of Box i 
ſhe may be ſeen at a good di- Walnut-tree, or ſuch hard Wok 
ſtance, but not the Cage; the Let- | and formed as you ſee like ab 
ters T, II, X, is the place where | and about the highneſs of an H 
ſhe muſt be placed, then pitch | Egg, with two ends, A, B, bore 
your Hallier-Net quite round, as | through from end to end, a 
You ſee it formed by the Letters, that about the middle, D, C, ther 
„ L., M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, each | muſt be a hole about the bien 
part about twenty Foot diſtant | of a Sixpenee, hollowed with 
from the Cage, then retire behind | to the bottom; then have a jy 
the Hedge, and if any Cock Par- | or a Swans-quill, and the Boned 
tridge call on the ground, the Hen | a Cats-foot opened at one en 
will preſently anſwer, nor will | which you muſt convey into il 
the Cock fail to come to her; | hole A, and fo thruſt it into 
nay, ſometimes five or fix will | opening D, the other end of ti 
come together, and fight with | Bone A muſt be ſtopp'd, thental 
each other juſt under the Net, | a Gooſe-quill opened at both end 
which of them ſhall have the Hen, | which muſt be put in at the hn 
till ar laſt ſome of them find them- | B, until the end C be near ti 
ſelves entangled: But here re- | end Dof the Bone, and that blot 
member never to pitch in any | ing at the end B, you make 
place, but where you have heard | noiſe of the Cock-Partridge, vill 
ſome Cock call, and then to pitch | varies much from the call «fi 
between ſixty or eighty paces of | Hen; and you muſt remove 
him, that they may be within | cher or nearer the end C of 
| hearing of each other; the Cage | Quill, from A to the end of ii 
alſo muſt be green, and the Bars | Bone B, till you have found! 
at ſuch a diſtance, that the Hen | the exact Note; having fixed id 
may thruſt out her Head and Neck | Call, and being grown exper ny. 
to harken and call; and if you | your Note, get a Pocket-Net x 0 
have well tra ind her to this Sport, form whereof is here deſcribu, 
ſne will be induſtrious at jt. e 
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which fix a pliant Stick, four 


ing your Net, and placing your 


b is thus: Suppoſe you heard 


Partridge call ar A, then hide 
r ſelf flat on your Belly at B; 
ng planted your Net juſt in the 
y or Furrow, betwixt your 
and the Partridge, but within 
or twelve Foot of the Net, 
cially if there be any ſhelter 
you: Ser the Net thus, tye 


> Fackthread No. 1, which paſ- 
into the Buckle No. 2 of the 


, Into the end of the Stick 
ich muſt be ſtuck in theGround, 


ſo bending it like a Bow, fa- 


the other end of the ſaid 


of the Furrow, having in like 


in the Ground on the other 


"CAT 


manner tyed to it the end of the 


Packthread, No. 3, which paſles 
3 the Buckle, No. 4, ſo 
that the two Buckles, 2 and 4, 


| may come pretty near each other; 


then take one end of the Pocket 


Net, No. 5 or 6, and caſt it over 


the þended Stick, ſo that it may 
lie thereon; the other end may 
hang on the Ground, ſo that if 
any endeavour to paſs that way, 
it muſt needs run into the Net; 
every thing being in order, and 
that you hear the Partridge Call, 


you muſt return two or three an- 


ſwers louder or ſofter, according 
to the diſtance from whence ycu 
heard the call, and the Partridge 
will preſently make near you; 


then give him a ſoft call, and 


when he has anſwered your firſt 
call, he will begin to run, and 
coming near the Net will make a 


little Pawſe, and forthwith ruſh | 


on, ſo that the upper part will 
fall on him and entangle him: 
this way laſts only during their 
time of Breeding, which is in 4A 


five Foot long, and ſo going] Pril, May, June, and Fuly. 
dad early in the Morning, or 
ein the Evening, when you 
ir a Partridge call, the way of 


_ CALVES; the beſt time for 
Calving as to a Dairy, is the latter 
end of March, and all April, for then 
Graſs begins to ſpring to its perfect 
goodneſs, which will occaſion 
the greateſt increaſe of Milk that 
may be; yet the Calves thus cal- 
ved are not to be weaned, but 
ſuffered to feed upon their Dams 
beſt Milk, and then to be ſold to 
the Butchers, and ſurely the Profit 
will equal the Charge; but for 
thoſe Calves which fall in Oclober, 
November, or any time in the 
depth of Winter, may be welk 
enough reared up for Breed, ſince 
the main Profit of a Dairy is then 
ſpent, and ſuch breed will hold 
up any Calves which are calved 
in the prime days, they being ge- 
| nerall ſubje& to the Diſcaſe of 


the 
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the Sturdy, that is dangerous ud 


mortal. Now ſome call the way 
of Rearing to be upon the Fin- 
er with fleetten Milk, and not 
fer the Calves to run with their 
Dams; more particularly, if the 
Husbandman go with an Oxe- 


ploagh, it's meer at leaſt he ſhould. 
| breed 1 ore Calves, and C w- 


Calves yearly to keep up his ſtock, 
if he can ſo do, and it will be the 


more proſit: Alſo for the Wean- 


ing part, it's better to wean Calves 
at Graſs, than at hard Meat, and 


thoſe that can have ſeveral Pa- 


ſtures for their Kine and Calves, 
ſhall do well, and rear with leſs 
coſt than others; for then the 
weaning Calves with Hay and Wa- 
ter will make them have great 
Bellies, becauſe they ſtir not ſo 
well therewith as with Graſs, and 
they will the rather rot when they | 
come.to Graſs; and if in Winter 
they are put in Houſes rather than 
remain abroad, and have Hay gi- 
ven them bur on nights, and tur- 
ned to Paſture in day-time, it will 
be the beſt way. Then as Calves 
are very ſubject to Scouring dur- 
ing their Sucking time, to cure 
them, rake a pint of Verjuice and 


| Clay that is burnt till it be red, 


cr very well burned Tabacco- 
pipes, which pound ro Powder, 
and ſœarſing them very finely, put 
thereto a little Powder of Char- 
cal, blend all together, and give 
it to the Calf, he will certainly 


mend in a nights time. Alſo for 


the Gelding of them, ſome uſe it 


when they are young, others let 


them run a year or mere before 
they Geld, which is counted more 
dangerous; therefore the beſt 
way is to do it under the Dams, 
and after to keep them well in 
goed Paſtures; ard in caſe there 
rows an Impcſtume after Geld- 
Ig, burn his Stones to Aſhes, and 


— — 


cellent Saffron: The North pam 


S 
caſt that Powder thereon, * 
. 1 "0 
CAMBRIGESHIRE.:; 
Inland County, bounded = 
Eaſt with Norfolk and Suffolk, » f 
the Weſt with Bedford and An, 
ingtonſpires, Northward with Ii 
colnſhire and Southwark, with Han 
fordſhire ; being in Length fron 
North to South about Thirty fy 
miles, and twenty in Breadth fron 
Eaſt ro Weſt ; in which compy 
ot Ground it contains 570000 4 
cres, and about 17350 Houſc; 
the whole is divided into 7 
Hundreds, wherein are an hun: 
dred and ſixty three Pariſhes, aut 
teven Market Towns; where 
Cambridge ſends only Burgeſſes v 
Parliament, two for the Unin 
firy, and two for the Town. | 
is tor the moſt part a pleaſat 
fruitful and champion Count 
plentiful of Corn and Paſturig 
Fiſn and Fowl, and yielding e. 


are indeed Fenny, which is: 
caſioned by the frequent oyer 
flowing of the Ouſe and othe 
Streams, therefore not ſo Health 
ful an Air, nor fo Fruitful of Cory 
but that defect is in a great me 
ſure ſupply d by the abundanceq 
Cattle, Fiſh and Fowl, bred 8 
thoſe Fens. Some part of Hg 
Magog Hills, Fortifi'd ef old i 
the Danes, with a treble Trench 
may be ſeen ſtill in this Countj 
and among the Rivers that ml 
through it, the Ouſe is the pritt 
pal, which divides part of it rally. 
Norfolk till it empries it ſelf at 
into the Sea. 3 

CAMERY or FROUN 
are ſmall Warts or Pimples int 
midſt of the Pallate of an Horſt 
Mouth; which are very ſoft a 
ſore, and are bred ſometims! 
his Lips and Tongue: Its cc 


ſioned many ways, e | 
q ; | | 8 . a 


CAN: 
\ t Ha | 
my 3 had Piſſed; 
metimes by drawing Frozen duſt 
5 ongſt the Graſs into his Mouth, 
nd ſometimes by licking up of 
Wm: The ſigns are the ap- 
exrins of theſe Pimples and 
whelks, and ſoreneſs of them, 
nich che unſavorineſs of his Food 
ar he hach eaten before, and 
ij falling from his Meat. They 
re cured by Letting him Blood 
\ the two greateſt Veins under 
Is Tongue, and waſhing the Sore 
ich Vinegar and Salt, or burning 
e Pimples on the Head, and 
raſhin them with Ale and Salt 
Il they bleed. | ; 
CAMOMILE-D OUBLE, 
hameleum flore pleno; is like the 
ommon ſort, only the Leaves 
rener and larger, as are the 
lowers and 'very Double, being 
cite and ſomewhat yellow in the 
jiddle ; it's more tender than the 
dmmon one, and muſt yearly be 
newed by ſetting young Slips 
tereof in the Spring. Camomile- 
„ which is very Sovereign for 


oceeding from a cold Cauſe, is 
ade after this manner : Take a 
od handful of Camomile, and 
uſe it in a Mortar, then pur it 
to a quart of Sallet- Oy, in ſome 


whereon Rats | 


y Grief in the Limbs of Horſes | 


dnyenient Veſſel fit for uſe, and 
t it remain three days and three 


from the Camomile, and put 
to it ſome freſh Herbs, letting 
lem ſtand alſo the fame time; 
ten change it twice more as you 
d before, and your Oyl is 


ade. 
1 have the reſemblance of a 


CANARY-BIRD; this Bird 
5 for mer ly brought over from 


phrs therein, then ſtrain out the when you buy, upon the taking 


us Botaniſts call thoſe Flowers 


"aA © 
the Canaries and no where elſe ; 
bur of late years we have them in 
abundance from Germany, and are 
therefore called by the name of 
the Country, German Birds, and 
are a much better Bird than the 
other, tho their firſt original is 
thought to be brought from the 
Canaries, They fare Birds that 
grow never Fat, I mean the Cocks, 
and they cannot be diſtinguiſhed, 
by ſome Country People, from 
common Green Birds, tho he is 
much luſtier, hath a longer Tail, 
and differs much in the heaving 
of the paſſages of his Throat when 
he Sings. But, to make a right 
choice of this Bird, and to know 
when he hath a good Song, in 
the firſt place ler him be a long 
Bird, ſtanding ſtreight and nor 
crouching, bur ſprightly, like un- 


toa Sparrow-Hawk, ſtanding with 


life and boldneſs, and not ſub- 
ject to be fearful; then for their 


Singing, it's very adviſeable be- 


fore buying to hear them firſt 
Sing, for the Buyer ſhall then 


pleaſe his Ears, for one fancies a 


Song Bird, and another a very 
harſh Bird, if he be not ſweet; 
tho' undoubtedly the beſt Canary 


Bird, in general, is, That which 


has moſt variety of Notes, 
the longeſt Song Bird. 

Then, in order to know whe- 
ther your Bird be in health or no 


and is 


him out of the Store Cage, pur 
him into another Cage ſingle, and 


let the ſame be very clean, that 


you may ſee his Dung; now, if 


he ſtands up boldly without crou- 
| ching, and haveno ſigns of ſhrink- 
CAMPANULATE-FLOWERS ; ing in his Feathers, and his Eyes 
look chearſul and not drowſy, and 
that he is not ſubject to clap his 


Head under his Wing, they are 
good ſigns; yet he may be an un- 
healthy Bird ſtill; hut che greateſt 


macter 
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matter is to obſerve his Dunging, 
if he bolts his Tail like a Night- 
ingal after he has dunged, it's a 


2 great indication he is not in 


perfect health, tho he may Sing 


ar preſent and look pretty brisk, 


you may aſſure your ſelf it will 
not be long before he be Sick. 


The next thing is, if he dung ve- 


ry thin, like Water, with no thick- 
ning, he is not right: And laſt 
of all, if he dung with a ſlimy 
white, and no blackneſs therein, 
it's a dangerous ſign that Death is 
approaching: But when in per. 


fect health, his Dung lies round 


and hard; with a fine white on 


| the outſide, and dark within, and 


will quickly be dry, and the lar- 
ger the Bird's dnng 1s, the better 
it is with him, ſo it be loug, round 
and hard: But for a Seed-Bird, 
he very ſeldom dungs too hard, 
unleſs he he very young. 

Next, for the ordering of theſe 
Birds, When they begin to build, 
or ſuch as are intended for breed- 
ing, you muſt make a convenient 
Cage, or prepare a Room that 
may be fir for that buſineſs, rak- 

ing care to let it have an out- let 
towards che Riſing of the Sun, 
where you muſt have a piece of 
Wyre, that they may have egreſs 
nnd regreſs at their pleaſure, this 
done, ſer up in the corners of it 
fome Brooms, either Heath or 
Frail, opening them in the mid- 


les, and if the Room he pretty 


high, two or three Brooms may 
be ſet under one another, but 
then you muſt ſet Partitions, with 
Boards over the top of every 
Broom, otherwiſe they will dung 
upon one anothers Heads; and 
alſo they will not endure to ſee 
one anncher ſo near each other's 
Neit, tor the Cock or Hen will 


be apt to fly upon an Hen that is 


CAN 
ſee them juſf under their Veh 
which manytimes cauſes the pu 
ing of their Eggs and ydung dig 
In the next place you muſt cas 
ſomething to be made, fo come 
nient, and of ſuch: bignek, thy 
may hold Meat for a conſider 
time, that you may not be diſtuch 
ing them continually; and à ch 
venient Veflel tor Water alf: 
and the place where the Seed i 
intended to be pur, muſt be þ 
ordered, that it may hang out d 
the reach of the Mice, tor thy 
are deſtroyers of them; you nuf 


likewiſe prepare ſome ſtuff of f. 


veral forrs of things, ſuch as Ca 
ton, Wool, ſmall dead Gray 
Elks-hair, and a long forc of Maj 
that grows alone by Ditchiide 
or in the Woods, for them u 
build withal; dry it before u 
put them together, them mint 
all well, and put them up ino: 
Net like a Cabbage-Net, hanguy 
it ſo, chat they may with comm: 
niency pull it out; Perches mu 
be ſer alfo alt about the Room 
and it big enough, ſet a Treeu 
the middle of it, that fo tl 
may take the more pleaſure; any 
remember always to proportil 
your Birds according to the bly 
neſs of your Room, or rather, f 
it be underſtocked than over, f 
they are Birds that love their I 
berty. Now, when you pere 
them begin ro build and ca 
Stuff, give them once a day, dl 
in two days at leaſt, a little Gretll 
and ſome coarſe Sugar, for d 
will cauſe a ſlipperineſs in d 
Body, thar ſo. the Eggs may cm 
forth without injuring, the Bird 
for they many times dye in i 
ing the firſt Egg, which is a8 
to the Breeder, firſt in refpettt 
his firſt Breed, then to the 
pairing of the Cock, ce wh 


not matehed to them, when they | you ſhould put another Hen, Vi 


_ 


/ 


EA 
bier he will pair or no; but that 
Cock would be much better taken 


er, chan ſuffered to tarry in your 
u reedin.-plece, eſpecially if it be 
nal but with pairs in a large place, 
e cannot do that injury, and it 
bl il be very hard to diſtinguiſh, 
i Fhich is che Cock of that Hen 
uch dyed, and as hard to take 
0 im in a large place, without do- 
irc more injury than the Bird 
h omes to; ſo that tis beſt to let 


im reſt till the end of the Year, 
hen you drive them out to part 
hem; but if y u have but two or 
ire pair toʒ ether, it will be the 
eſt way to cake him out and 
th him with another Hen, and 
en put him in again. Farther, 
hen you find they have builc 
eir Neſts, the Nets that have 
eir Breeding-ſtuff in them may 
e raken away, for they will. be 
jet to build upon their Eggs 
th new ſtuff, it they do not lay 
reſently, | „ 

As to the time of their breed- 
g, tis uſually thrice a year, viz. 
April, May, and Zune, and ſome- 
es in Auguſt; and for the or- 
ing of the young Ones, they 
ſt not be left too long in 
e Neſts, for if ſo, they are 
ry apt to grow Sullen, and will 
t Feed kindly; therefore they 


o be taken our about nine or 
eu Days old, and put in a little 
ea er, and covered over with a 
elde they will be ſubject to 


IF” our upon che firſt opening 
the basket, and be injured it 


ay will be very tender, ſub- 
deo the Cramp, and not digeſt 


5 ) fall down; they muſt alſo be 
1 pt very warm for the firſt week, 


When they are taken from the 

Canaties, let it be in the Even- 

| os if poſſible, when the 
nes be out of ſight, other- | 
e | 


ir Meat if they take Cold; [ 


| wiſe they will be very apt to take 


have young Ones, ready at every 
fright to forſake both their Young 
and their Eggs. Then for the 
preparation of their Meat, take 
ſome of the largeſt Rapeſeeds, 
and ſoak them in Water tour and 
twenty Hours or leſs, if the wa- 
ter be a little warm, twelve hours 
may ſerve; then drain the Water 


part of white Bread to them, and 
a little Canaryſecd in Flower, and 


little at the end thereof, and give 
eve.y Bird ſome, two or three 
times over; for if you over charge 


| their Stomacks at firſt, they ſel- 


dom thrive after it; for you muſt 
underſtand, the old Ones give 


Meat they reccive from them, 1s 
warmed in the Stomach before 


Rape is hulled, which lies not fo 
hard at the Stomach, as thoſe 
Sceds which have the Skin on; 
neither muſt. you make the Meat 
too dry, for then they will be 
apt to be Vent-burnr, becauſe all 
the Seeds are hot: for, tis obſer- 
vable, the old Ones conſtantly 


and a little before they feed their 
young Ones; and they commonly 
after feeding them, fir a quarter 
of an hour or more, to keep them 
warn, that the Meat may the ber- 


when you have fed them, let them 
be covered up very warm, that 
their Meat may the better digeſt 
| with them; - © -; | 


ny Diſtempers, bur more eſpeci- 


upon their Heads, and they are of 


a yellow col-ur, cauſing, a great 
| F -- | heavinefs 


diſtaſte when they Sir again, and 


from the Seeds, and pur a third 


{> mix them all together; then 
Having a ſmall Stick, take up a 


them but little at a time, and the 


they give it them; and then all 


drink after they have eaten Seeds, 


ter Nouriſh them: Wherefore, 


Theſe Birds are ſubject to ma- 
ally Impoſtumes, which happen 
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| keavineſs in that part, ſo that | 


many times they drop from their 
Perch, and dye in a ſhort ſpace : 
The beſt Cure is, to make an 
Oyntment of Freſh- butter and Ca- 
pons · greaſe melted together, with 
which agoint the top of the Bird's 
Head, for two or three days toge- 
ther, and it will diſſolve it, and 
cure him; but if you have let it 
alone too lonz, then after you 
have anointed him three or four 
times, ſee whether it be ſoft up- 
on his Head, and if ſo, open it 
gently, and let out the Matter, 
which will be like the Yolk of an 
Ezz, then anointthe place, which 
will immediately cure him, with- 
out any more ado: And if you 
do find the Impoſthume at any 
time to return, do as before di- 
rected; you muſt give him Figs, 
and in his Water let him have a 
ſlice or two of Liquoriſh, and 
ſome Sugar-Candy. Finally, nor 
to prætermit the different Names 
of theſe Birds at different Times 
and Ages: Such as are above three 
years old are called Runts, thoſe 
above two are name Eriſſes, and 


ders the Canber in Fruit. 


AN 
times the Ground it ſelf ( x. 


at After 24 afting or ſome ch 
Wound, the Rain does) ha. 


and the nature of the Fruit off 
happens to be ſuch, that its Ti 
will be Cankry in ſome forsg 
Land more than others; in whig 
caſe, as much of the cankry Bow 
are to be cut off as may be, aj 
the Roots uncovered, and folk 
open until the Spring, wha 
well tempered Swine's Þ 
muſt be applied, and th 
in great quantity, to the Roc: 
and this has been found to h 
wrought an effectual Cure; by 
when the cutting off of the( 
ker and cankered Branches, a 
the ſaid Application will nor 
and that the Tree be much li 
Red, the beſt way will bey 
place a better in the room i 
* 
CANKER in Horſes; is 1 
ry loathſom Sorrance, which 
it continue long uncured, vil 
feſter and putriſie the place wa 
it is, that it will eat to thent 
Bone; and if it happens to 


upon the Tongue, will eat i 
ſunder; lighting upon the Ml 
it devours the Griſtle throw 
and if it comes upon any pu 
the Fleſh, it frets and gil 
in great breadth : Ir may bet 
ly known, for where it 51 
places will be raw and bleed 
ten, and many times a 
Scurf will grow upon the fl 
infected therewith. It pid 
many ways, either by meland 
ly and filthy Blood engendrd 
the Body, by unwholſome 
or by ſome ſharp and {alt 
mours, coming by Cold, not 
before taken, which will 
his Breath to ſtink ve? 
When this Diſeaſe is in tke N 
ir will be full of Bliſtem a 


thoſe of the firſt year that the 
old Ones bring up are termed 
Branches, thoſe that are new 
Flown, . and cannot feed them- 
ſelves, they call Puſhars; and 
thoſe that are bred up by Hand, 
V 5 
CANCELIERz this is a term 
in the Art of Faulconry, which is, 
when a light flown Hawk, in her 
ſtooping, turns two or three times 
upon the Wing, to recover her 
felf before ſhe ſeizes. 
CANRER; is 2 Diſeaſe inci- 
dent to Trees. proceeding chiefly 
from the narure of the Soil, for 
the curins whereof it muſt be 
picked clean off, and ſome Clay 
well mixt with Hay, bound a- 
bour the Canker'd place; Same. 


Or 
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0 uſt proceed from crude and un- 

r veſted Meat, rankneſs of Food, 

r unnatural Heat coming from 

i e Stomach, and ſometimes from 

«Fd taken in the Head, where 

0 e Rheum-binds upon the Roots 

a kernels of the Tongue; which 


ath, as it were, ſtrangled and 
ade ſtreight the paſſages of the 
eStomach ; and when the Eyes 
e infected with it, which pro- 
eds from a rank Blood deſcend- 


= 2 =. = 


= 
— 


TS - from the Head into them, 
ere it breeds a little Worm like 
Pi (mice, that grows in the cor- 
r next his Noſe, and will eat it 
time, Cc. It may be known 


the great and ſmall] Pimples 
Ithin and without the Eye- 
|; | 3 
There are many things in ge- 
ral good for the killing of this 


dy ; but more particularly, firſt 
that in the Mouth and Noſe, 
ke Whitewine half a pint, Rock- 
m the quantity of a Walnut, 
Salt half a Spoonſul, Engliſh 
ney one Spoonful, Red Sage, Rue, 
þ-wort, beate e of each 
e; let them he boyled in the 
Itewine till a quarter be conſu- 
ch, and inject this Water into 


uth, ler the place be waſhed 
h a Clout faſtned to a Stick, 
| dreſs him therewith twice a 
or oftner. 2. Take the juice 
Plantare, as much Vinegar, and 
lame weight of the Powder of 
n, with which anoint the Sore 
e or thrice a day. 3. A like 
ty ot Ginger and Allum, 
le into fine Powder, and mix- 
well together, till they be ve- 

K UKE à Salve, will ſerve 
mant the place, after ir has 

en very well waſhed with 
"water and Vineger- 4. Half 


rſt cannot eat his Meat, and it | 


ſtemper in any part of the Beaſts 


 Sorrance : Or if it be in the 


X ; 


a pound of Allum, a quarter of a 
pint of Honey, Columbine and Sage 
Leaves, a handful of each, boyled 
together in three pints of Run- 
ning-water, till a pint be conſym- 
ed, is good for the Canker in the 
Mouth particularly, which muſt 
be waſhed Morning and Night 
therewith. 5. Many other Re- 
ceipts there are, we ſhall only 
mention one more in this place 
proper for foul Ulcers, Leprofie, 
and to make the Hair grow : Take 
a quart of Tar, and put to it half 
a pound of Bears-greaſe, an ounce 
of green Copperas, a quarter of a 
pound of Salt-peter, two ounces 
of Wax, a quart of Honey; a quar- 
rer of a pound of Roſin, two ounces 
of Verdigreaſe, a quart of Linſeed- 
Oy, which muſt be ſeethed till 
half be conſumed, then ſtrain it, 
and keep it cloſe in a Pot; and 
when there 1s occafion to uſe ir, 
rake of it warm, and apply it to 
the Sore. - r | 
CANISTER, of Tea, 75 to 
1 C. weight. = 
CANTRE P, or rather CAN- 
TREF ; fignifies an Hundred Vil- 
lages, being a Britiſh Word, com- 
pounded of the Adjective Cant, 
1. e. Hundred, and 7ref, a Town 
or Village. In Wales, ſome of 
the Counties are divided into Can- 
trefs, as in Ergland, into Hun- 
dreds. See Comm 
CAPON; is a gelt Cock- 
Chicken, which 1s gelded as 
ſoon as the Dam has left - him, 


Stones be come down, or elſe as 
ſoon as they begin to Crow: They 
are of two uſes, 1. The one is to 
lead Chickens, Ducklings, young 
Turkeys, Pea-hens, Pheaſants, and 
Partridges. which a Capon will do 
all together, both naturally and 


kindly, and through the largeneſs 
of his Body, will eaſily brood or 
| * cover 


* 


that being the beſt time, if his 


CAP 
cover Thirty or five and Thirty 
of chem; nay, he. will lead them 
forth more ſafely, and defend them 
much better againſt Kites and 
Bux ard, than the Hen; where- 
fore the way to make him like 
them, is, with a fine ſmall 
Bryer, or elſe ſnarp Nettles, at 
Night beat and ſting all his Breaſt 
and nether parts, and then in the 
dark to ſeat the Chickens under 
him, whoſe warmth takes away 
the ſmarr, fo thar he will much 
fall in love with them. 2. The 
other uſe is to feed for the Diſh, 
as either at the Barn door with 
Craps or Corn, or the ſhavings of 
Pulſe; or elſe in Pens in the 
Houſe, by cramming them, which 
is the moſt dainty ; and the beſt 
way of doing it is, to take Barley 
Meal reaſonably fitted, and mix- 
ed with new Milk, made firſt into 
a good ſtiff Douzh, then into 
long Crams, biggeſt in the midſt, 
and {mall at both ends, and then 
wetting them in lukewarm Milk, 
give the Capon a full gorge there- 
of three times a day, Morning, 

oon and Night, and he will in 
a Fortnight or three Weeks be as 
Fat as any Man need to ear, and 
be fire give not the Capon new 
Meat till the firſt be digeſted, and 
upon finding him ſomething hard 
of digeſtion, you muſt ſift the 
Meal finer, for it will then ſooner 
paſs through their Bodies. . 
CAPSULAT E-PODS; thus 
Botaniſts call little ſhort Seed Veſ- 
1548. | | 
CAPUCIN- CAPERS, or 
VASTURCES, are Annual Plants, | 
uſually fon in hot Beds in Auch, 
and wanſplauted again inthe naked 
Earth along by ſome Walls, or at 
the foot of tome Trees, where 
their mounting Stalks, that are 
bur weak and gro pretty brisk, 
ſupport chemſelves. They are al- 
{5 planted in Pots and Boxes, with 


6 
Sticks to ſupport them. Ther 
round Buds are good to Pickle 
Vinegare; the Flower is of 0 
range-colour, pretty large, a 
very agreable: They muſt becyy 
fully watered in Summer, ay 
Seed which falls down as ſoon z 
ripe, as carefully gathered, 
CAR AGE of Lime; js 
Buſhels. ä . 
CARDIGAN in South an 
is a Maritime County, lying toy 
the Coaſt of the Triſh Sea, .whig 
| binds it on the Weſt, as Rady. 
| ſhire does Eiſtward, Aim 
| ſhire Northward, and Carmartn 
ſhire Southward. It conti 
520000 Acres of Ground, andy 
bout 3150 Houſes ; has one Ani 
of the Shire, and one Burgekhy 
Cardigam-Town. It's a barren 
for the moſt part bearing nothy 
but Oars, a little Barley, ſome 
and hardly any Wheat, 
' CARDINALS-FLOWE 
Trachelium Americanum, ſive, Plat 
Cardinalis; fuch yellow g 
Leaves from whence ariſe tal 
loiy Stalks, fer with Leaves fm 
ler by degrees to the top, it 
whoſe boſoms come forth Fl 
ers made of five Leaves, Ul 
ſtanding cloſe together, hanyl 
downright, the other two tun 
up: The Root, which 1s m 
of many white Strings, laſtsm 
years, 1 
It muſt be planted in a Pa! 
good rich light Earth, aud 
tame in Winter, ſet in the C 
under a South Wall, three 10d 
deeper than the top, and cu 
about on the top With an K 
covered with Glaſs, which 1 
be taken off in warm dass! 
gentle Showers to retreſh it, 
muſt be obſerved in vil x 
time, the Pots may be taken! 
and ſafely expoſed. ' 0 * 


1 


E 


Ki CARDONS, Spaniſh 5 are on- 
ni prapagated by Seed that 15 lon- 
0.8 cilh-oval, and as big as a Wheat 
ll corn, of a greeniſh and olive Co- 


bur, ſtreaked: from one end to 


de | ? . 
uche ocher ; and Sown from the 
middle of April ro the end; or tre 


{ccond time, about the latter ond 
of J), in a good and well pre- 
pared Ground, in {mall Trenches 


or Pics, a full Foot wide, fill'd 
ich Mould. Beds are made four 
lic or five Foot wide, in order to 
pace in them two ranks of thoſe 
nb cl. cquerwiſe, putting five or ſix 


Seeds into every hole, with in- 
tentiou to let but two or three of 


ta 

ni chem grow, and take away the 
rest, if they do come up: 
bor it in 15 or 20 days the Sced 
do not come up, they ſhould be 
tau uncovercd, to fee whether they 


be rotten, or begin to ſprout, that 
their places might be ſupplied 
with new ones, if need required: 
They muſt be carefully watered; 
and when towards the end of 
Oelober we have a mind to whiren 
them, we take the advantage of a 


fl ury day; firſt, to tye up all the 
Ha Lees with two or three bands, 


and ſome days after, to cover 
nem quire with Straw or dry Lit- 
ter, well twiſted about them, ex- 
rept at the top, which is left open; 
nus ordered, they whiten in about 
arce Weeks, and are fit to cat. 
CARE; ſignifies Ground un- 
brcken in Husbandry. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE; 
n 55479-wales, is a maritime Coun- 
Y, having C2rdiganſhire on the 
on, St. George's Channel on the 
ourn, Breckrock and Glamargan- 
„e on the Eaſt, and Pembrock- 
e on the Weſt;contains 7500000 
acres, aud about 5350 Houſes, is 
wltly or a very frwttul Soil, and 
om: Cole. Mines therein. It ſends 
kuight of the Shire, and one 


| 


1 


Wo EY 
| Burgeſs for Carmarthen the Coun- 
ty-Town, to Parliament. 
CARMELIT E; is a large 
flat Pear, one ſide gray, and on 
the other a little tinged with red, 
in ſome places alſo full of pretty 
large Spots It is ripe in March. 
CARNARVANSHIRE; in 
North- wales, is a maritime Coun- 
ty, bounded on the North and 
Weſt by the Iriſh Sea, and by the 
Menay, a ſmall Arm there? di- 
vided from Angleſey, Eaſtward by 
Denbyſhire, and Southward by Me- 
rionethſbire, ſome part of it by the 
Triſh Sea: It contains 370000 A- 
cres of Ground, and about 2765 
Houſes: All the middle parts do 


may be term'd the Britiſh Alps; 
bur yer they yield ſuch plenty of 
Graſs, that they have ale ne ſeem- 
ed ſufficient ro have ged all the 
Cattle of Wales; but the Eaſtern 
parts are more level, and yield a- 
bundance of Barly. It ſends only 
one Knight of che Shire, ard one 
Burgeſs for Carnarvan, the County 
Town, to Parliament. | 
CAROTEEL of 
C loves 4 to s C. Weight, 
Currants 5 to C. 5 
F Eo ne 
Nutmeg 6 to 7 and a half C. c. 


ment of All, that a Carp is the 
Queen of Freſh-water Fiſh, being 
nor only good, but a jubti! Fiſh, 


cepting the Eel) out of his proper 
Element. They are obſervgd to 
breed ſeveral Months in one Year; 
for which reafon you ſhall hardly 
ever take either Male or Female 
without Melt or Spawn; but they 
breed more naturally in Ponds 
than in Running-water, and in 
the latter very ſeldom or never; 
and where they breed, they breed 
innumerably. 


13 


ſo ſwell with Mountains, that they 


CARP; it's an acknowledg- 


and living longeſt of all Fiſh-(ex+ 


— 


N 


„„ 

CARP-FISHING; a Perſon 
muſt arm himſelf with a world of 
Patience that Angles for a Carp, 
becauſe of his extraordinary Sub- 
tilty and policy they always chuſe 
do ſie in the deepeſt places, either 
ot Ponds or Rivers, where there 
is bur a ſmall Running: ſtream: 
Further obſerve, that they will 
ſeldom bite in cold Weather, and 
in hot, you cannot be too early 
or too late at the Sport; and if 
he bite, you nced not fear his 
hold, ior he is one of thoſe Lea- 
ther-mouth'd Fiſh, who have their 
Teeth in their Throat. You muſt 
not alſo forget in Angling for 
him, to have a ſtrong Rod and 
Line; and fince he is ſo very wa- 
ry, it is good to entice him, by 


baiting the Ground with a coarſe 


paſte : He feldom refuſes the red 
Worm in March, the Cadice in Fune, 
nor the Graſhopper in Fuly, August, 
and September, - | 
This Fiſh does nor only take 
delight in Worms, bur alto ſweet 
Paſte, of which there 1s great va- 
friety; the beſt bein; made up of 
Honey and Sugar, and ought to 
be thrown into the Water ſome 
hours before you begin to Angle 
neither will Paſte thrown in ſmall 
Pellets two or three days before, 
be the worſt for it; eſpecially it 
Chickens Guts, Garbage, or Blood, 


incorporated with Bran and Cow- 


dung, be alſo thrown in. But 
more particularly, as to the Paſte 
for this uſe, you may make it in 


following manner: Take a conve- 


nient quantity of Bean-fwer, or 
any other Flower, and minzle it 
with the Fleſn of a Cat cut ſmall, 
making up the Compoſition with 
Honey, and then beat all together 
in a Mortar, ſo long, till they are 
o tough as to hang upon the 
Hook without waſhing: off; for 


che better effecting of which, min- 


J 


* 


\ 


CAR 
ele ſome whitiſh Wool there with 


and if you keep it all the yey 
round, add thereunto ſome f. 
gins-Wax and Clarify'd Hone, 
Again, if you Fiſh with Gently 
anoint them with Honey, and jy 
them on ycur Hook” with a dey 
Scarlet dipp'd in the like, a 
this is a good way to deceive ti 
Fiſh; ſo is alſo Honey and Crunjs 


of White-bread mixed together; 
very good Paſte, Es 
To make Carp fat and very bi 
when your Pond in April beginst 
grow low in Water, rake all th 
{ides thereof with an Iron Rake 
where the Water is fallen aw, 
then ſow ſome Hay-ſeeds, and 
rake it well, whereby, in the h 
ter end of Summer, there will bet 
great growth of Graſs, which wa 
Winter comes, and that the Ponl 
begins to rife by Rain to the to 
will overffow all that Grafs, al 
be a Feeding-place for them, an 
make them exceeding Fat. Asfy 


the way to take a Carp in amudd 


Pond, See Tench. 

CARPME ALS; acouk 
kind of Cloth, made in the Non 
of England, and formerly men 
oned. I know not whether tit 
Name continues ſtill. 

CARRIAGE; this is atem 
uſed: in Husbandry, denoting 


kind of a Furrow in the Gronil 


for the conyeyance of Water 
overflow cr drown the Ground; 
It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſony 
the main Carriage, which multi 
ſo cut that an allowance be malt 
for a convenient deſcent, to g 
the Water a fair and plauſible cu 
rent all along, and whoſe moul 
muſt be of bre:dch rather thi 
depth, ſufficient to receive 10 
whole Stream deſired or intendeh 
and when part of the Water conn 


ro be uſed; it muſt be nao 
F þ ; 1100. 
gradually, that whe ef 


CAR 
-ofs into the leſſer Carriages, 


| which ar every riſing Ground or 
5 other convenient diſtances, muſt 
be cut ſmall and taper ing, propor- 
nl WE :i0nable to the diſtance and quan- 
59 tity of Land or Warer you. 
a have, and are to be as ſhallow as 
* may be, and as many in number as 


may be; for tho it ſeems to waſte 
much Land, by cutting ſo much 
Turf, yer it proves not ſo in the 
end; for che more nimbly the 
Water runs over the Graſs, ſo 
much the better is the improve- 
meat, which is attained by making 


. many and ſhallow Carriages. | 
— CARROTS, are the moſt u- 
* niverſal and neceſſary Roots this 


are two ſorts, the yellow, and the 
orange or more red; the laſt of 
hich is by much the better: 
Theyprincipally delight in a warm 
Nicht or ſandy Soil; and if the 
Ground be fo, tho' but indiffe- 
rently Fertile, yet they will thrive 
therein. It's a uſual thing to ſow 
hem wich Beans in the intervals 
between them, in digged, not 
ploughed Land, becauſe of intend- 
ng their Roots downwards; for 
ter the Beans are gone, they be- 
ome a fecond Crop; and ſome 
df the faireſt of them being laid 


2 1 p in reaſonable dry Sand, will 
W ep throughout the Winter, and 
ne ſame may be reſerved till the 
e 213 and planted for Seed, or 
ons lle Seed for them may be gather- 


: from the biggeſt aſpiring bran- 
ICS, ; | 
CARRY; in Faulconry this 


) N D N g 
8 mes a Hawk's flying away with 
ee Quarry, | | 
00 c | 8 
that ARRYING, this is a term 
* ed in Hunting; for when an 
are runs on rotten Ground, or 
ndeh X | „0 
em Froſt Ometimes, and then it 


ſcks to her Feet, 


the Huntſmen 
ly, She C anah. 


Country affords; and hereof there 


on which the 
. 


CAR or PLOUGH-HORSE; 
in the choice of an Horſe for ei- 
ther of theſe purpoſes, which is 
the ſlow Draught, chooſe one 
that is of an ordinary — 1 for 
Horſes in the Cart unequally ſort- 
ed, never Draw at eaſe, hut the 
tall hang up the low Horſe: He 
ſhould be big, large Bodied, and 
ſtrong Limbed, by nature rather 
inclined to crave the Whip, than 
to Draw more than is needful; 
and for this purpoſe, Mares are 
molt profitable, if you have cheap 
Keeping for them; for they will 
not only do the Work, but alſo 
bring yearly Increaſe; but care 
muſt be taken to have them well 
Fore-handed; that is, a good Head, 
Neck, Breaſt and Shoulders, but 
for the reſt tis not ſo regardful, 
; only let her Body be large, for the 
more room a Foal has in her 
Dams Belly, the fairer are his Mem- 
bers; and be ſure never to put 
' your Draught Horſes to the Sad- 
dle, for that alters their Pace, 
and hurts them in their Labour. 
For the ordering of them, See 
Pach- Horſe. ä 
CART or T UMBREL; 
Wain or Team; as to theſe Inſtru- 
ments, we are to obſerve, firſt, 
it is a Cart when drawn by Hor- 
fes hath two fides called Trills; 
bur a Wain when drawn by Oxen, 
and hath a Wain 1 and the 
parts thereof are, firſt, the Trille 
or ſides of the Cart which the 
Herſe is to ſtand between. 2. The 
Wain Cope, that part which the 
hinder Oxen are yoaked unto to 
draw the Wain. 3. The Trill- 
Hooks and Back-band, which holds 
the fides of the Cart up to the 
| Horſe. 4. The Belly-band, which 
is faſtned to one of the fides, and 
goes under the Horſe's Belly to the 
other ſide. 5. The Axel tree, that 
Wheel turns. 6: nr, 
Axle- 
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CAR 
Axle-tree Pins, two long Irons with 
round Heads, which hold che Axle- 
tree to the Cart-body. 7. The 


Cloute, or Axle-rree Clouts, the 


Iron- plates nailed on the end òſ 


the Axle- tree, to ſave it from 


wearing, and the two Croſs- trecs, 


which hold the Cart-fides toge- 


gether. 8. The Waſhers, being 


the Rings on the ends of the 
 Axle-tree. 9. The Linn-Pin, to 


keep the Wheel on the Axle- tree. 
10. The two Cart-Raers, being 
the Rails on the Cart t-p:4 1. The 


Cart Staves, thoſ that hgld the 


Cart and the Raer together, which 


makes the Cart-Hody. 12. The 


Cart- body, is all that part where 
the Loading is laid for Carriage. 
13. The Cart Lathers, are the 
crooked pieces ſet over the Cart- 
wieels to keep Hay and Straw 
loaden off them; in an Ox Team 
they are termed Thriples. 14. The 


Sloato, are the under-pieces which 


keep the bottom of the Cart to- 
gether. 15. The Wain Cope, is a 
fon piece that comes out from 
the Wain- body, to which Oxen are 
faſtned. 16. The Cope Sale and 
Pin, are Irons that faſten the Chain 
with other Oxen thereat, to the 


end of the C:pc, 17. A Trigen, | 
is far a thing to (top the Wheel 
goes down a | 
OO 2». . | a Horſe; the: way to do this, vl 
Wheel of a Cart; it conſiſts of 


of a Cart when it 
eep place. 


ſeveral parts, which are here no- 


ted all together; 1. The Nave, 


which is the round piece in the 
middle of the Wheel. 2. The 
Buſhes, that are Irons within the 
hole of the Nave, to keep it from 


wearing. 3. Trecks, being the 


Iron Hoops about the Nave. 


4. Spokes, which are the Wheel- 


ſtaves to hold all its parts toge- 


ther, that are twelve in number, 


5. The Fellees, or Fellows, being 


the: pieces which compaſs. the 
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the TIron-rim about the Fellow 


laſtly, when the Wheel is ſhy 


either ordinary for Grain, Heny 
and Line; or extraordinary, fx 


Faulconry, an Hawk may be f 
called in: the beginning of the 


carry on the Fiſt. 


- 
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LAS 
Wheels, or compaſs the B. 
thereof. 6. The Strakes, hag 


7. The Cart-nails, being re 
Nails with great Heads, to wil 
the Strakes on the Fellows; All 


with Strokes and Nails, it is ; 
compleat Wheel, As for wh 
concerns the Ute and Make cf: 
Cart in general, Sce Ham, 


C. ; | | 
CAREAG E; is a term fone 
time uſed in Agriculture, and 
niſies the Ploughing of Grou 


Wood, Diers Weed, Rape, Puricy 
and ſuch- like. | 
CARVIST; in the Ang 


year, and fignifie as much as 


CASE; this of Normandy 
is 120 Foot. Recorders 5. 
CASINGS, or Com- Blei 
it is Cow - dung dried and uſed ti 
Fuel, as it is in many places wiert 
other Fuel is ſcarce. 5 
CAS KR; this is an unceray 
quantity, as of = 
Sugar 8 to 11 C. Weight, 
Almonds about 3 C. : | 
CASTING, or Overthrm 


bring him upon ſome even Grout 
that is '{mopth and ſoft, or in ic 
Barn upon ſome ſoft Straw; da 
cake a long Rope, dopble ib, 4 
caſtaZnort a yard from the bog 
them put the bought abourhiNd 
and the deuble Rope betunt 
Fore-lezs and about his hinder fr 
ſterns, and under his Ferl2 
this done, put the. ends of ft 
Rope undernearh the bought of 
Neck, and draw them quid 
and they will . overthrow: hun 
then make the ends taft, { an * 


2 5 


CAS 
own his Head, 


ſt always be 
- Or Now, if you 


11d at any time Brand him on 
= be 3 or do any thing a- 
ur his hinder Legs, and that he 
av not ſtrike, take up His con- 
ir; Fore Leg and when you do 
rand him, ſee that the Iron be 
d hot, and that the Hair be both 
arcd away, and the Flcſh ſcorch- 
d in every place, before you ler 
OE WRC „ 

CAST of Hawks, that is two 
awks. | 
CASTING-NET ; there are 
Wo ſorts of theſe Fiſhing-Nets, 
ur much alike in uſe and man- 


ſts the whole skill of the Work, 
d whoſe Form is thus. 


WY; 
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When this Net is exactly thrown 
nothing eſcapes it, bringing 
away within its extent, as well 
ceas,Stcks,and: ſuch like Traſh; 
t ics thereby otten broke, grcat 
e mult therefore he had in 
a bottoms you caſt it, then 
cs calt off, chat the Net may 
ead it ſelf in its due dimen- 
ue, Draw a loop S of the main 
d over your left Arm, and 


lp with your left Hang all the 


® | * 


er which you 
2 to have good 


r of caſting out, wherein con- 


* 


| * 
Net from T to U, about 3 Foor 
from the bottom, where the Leads 
hang, and let the Leads juſt reſt 
on the Ground; with your right 
Hand take up about a tkird part. 
as from D to L, and caſt it 


Part, 
Is over 
your left Shoulder like a Clogk; 


then take another third part from 


ato j, in your right Hand, and 
let the reſidue remain hanging 


down; then ſtand upright, and 
being at the place where you in- 
tend to caſt it off, incline your 
ſelf firſt a little towards the Left, 
that you may afterwards ſwin 

about your ſelf to the Right, wi 

the more Agility; and ſo let the 
Net lanch out into a Pond, and 
be ſure your Buttons be not en- 
gaged in the Threads of your Net, 
or fear of endangering your be- 


ing drawn after it. 


CASTINGS; by this term 
in Faulconry is underſtood any 


thing that is given an Hawk to 


Cleanſe and Purge his Gorge, and 
there are two forts thereof, viz, 
Plumage or Cotton, the latter 
whereof is moſt commonly given 


: in Pellets of about the bigneſs of 


a Hazel- Nut, made of fine ſoft 
white Cotton, which after ſhe 
hath ſupped, you muſt conveigh 
unto her Gorge, and in the Morn- 
ing obterve diligently how ſhe 


| hah rclled and caſt it, whereby 


you ſhall know whether ſhe be 
in a good or bad condition; more 
particularly, if ſhe caſt it ronnd, 
white, not ſtinking, nor very moiſt 
or watertſh, ſne may be conclud- 
ed to be ſound: bur if ſhe roll ir 
not well, but caſt it long, with 
properties contrary to the former, 
then ſhe is unſound and full of 
Diſeaſes. CCG 

Beſides, if her caſting be either 
black, green, yellowiſh, ſlimy or 
ſtinking, it denotes her to be diſ-- 


eaſed ; Now, the former caſting 


give her upward Scouring, made 
in this manner: Take one Scruple 
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Plumage, that is to be obſerved 


Fleſh, ſticking to the ſame, and 
bad. | 
are Rents paid by thoſe that dwell 


as Watch and Ward the ſame. 


ſne will alſo kill a Partridge, but 


TT EAT 
is remedy'd by hot Meats. and the 


latter by Feeding her well, and 
waſhing her Meats in cool Water, . 


as of Endive, c. and give her 
one or two Caitinzs of Cot- 
ton, incorporating therewith In- 
cenſe and Mummy; but if ſhe ſtill 
continue in the ſaid condition, 


of Aloes pulveriz d, Powder of 
Clove four Grains, and three of 
the Powder f Cubebs, which in- 
corporated and wrapt in Cotton, 
and give it your Hawk empty, 
having no Meat in her Panual. 
Then, fer the other caſting oſ 


as former; that is, if in the Morn- 
ing you find them round and not 
ſtinking, it's a good ſign; but if it 
be long, ſlimy, with undigeſted 


having an ill ſcent, tis exceeding 
 CASTLEGUARD-RENTS; 


within the Precincts of any Caſtle, 
towards the Maintenance of ſuch 


- 7-5 hp nab ws f repo 
ſirion, (properly ſpeaking) as 
Ge wen Mo Plaid upon ſuch as 
Dwell weithin a certain compaſs 
of any Caſtle, towards the Main- 
tenance of ſuch as Watch and 
Ward the Caſtle; but it's ſome- 
times uted ſor the very Circuit it 
felf, which is Inhabited by ſuch 
as are Subject to this Service. 
CAST RE L; this is a fort of 
Hawk, which, for ſhape, is much 
like a Lanner; but for ſize, like 
the Hobby: Her Game is the 
Growſe, a Fowl common in the 
North of England, and elſewhere; 


is a Bird of a very cowardly na- 


vary with the Sun, the Apple 
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CAT] 
CA; it's Bred, and is a 
habitant of almoſt all Cad 
in the World: It's a Beaſt of 
even the tame one, more eſpe 
ally the wild one, and now 
to be of three kinds; 1. Them 
Cat. 2. The wild Wood 
3. The Cat of Mountain, '{ 
which are of one Nature, ay 
gree much in Shape, fave 1 
their Bigneſs ; the wild Cat by 
larger by much than the tig 
that of the Mountain much ly 
than che wild Cat. It's a (tx 
ture that is crafty, ſubtilq 
watchiul, being very loving a 
familiar with Mankind, and an 
ral Enem to the Rat, Mouſe a 
all forts of Birds, which it (ax 
on as its prey. For it's Eye, h 
thors ſay, that they ſhine 
Night, and ſce better at the i 
and more dimly at the Change, 
of the Moon; alſo that her i 


ir being long at Sun-rifing, rai 
towards Noon, and not tobelt 
ar all at Night, but the whoſe 
ſhining in the Night; which 
pearances are certainly true, 
whether they anſwer to the i 
of the Day, has not yet Wd 
bſerv'd. Theſe Creatures ul 
ly Generate in the Winter-eal 
making a great noiſe, G0 Hil} 
Day or eight Weeks with Tal 
and bring forth ſeveral at ait 
They cover their Excrements! 
love to keep their old hal 
tions. a 
CATARACT ; this is 4 
ſtember in the Eyes of an Hil 
which is not eaſily removed, 
ſometimes incurable, when! 
too thick and of a long com 
ance. It proceeds from groß 
mours in the Head, that freq i 
ly not only dim, but etz 


ture, and a ſlow goer aforehead, 
and therefore not much in uſe, | 


a 


| Hood is rhe cauſe of this Di ; 


the Sight; and ſometime 


X 


TXT. | 
| The way to Cure it, is by 
uring her he or three days 
ich Ales or Agarick; then take 


e Powder of waſhed Alves fine 


ren, to the quantity of one 
— and two of Sugar-Candy, 
ich mingle together, and wich 
huill blow it into your Hawk's 


e three or four times a day; 


t if this will not do, you are 
uſe ſtronger 1 the 
ce of Celendine-Roots, bathing 
ir Eyes often with warm Roſe- 
er, wherein the Seed of the 
negreech has been boyled. 
CATARACT,or Rheum ; it's a 
ſtemper, as in other Animals, 
in Hogs, _— their Eyes to 
ter, and a moiſture to aſcend 
into their Heads, and proceeds 
monly from their eating rot- 
Fruit when they fall off the 


es, or when there is a great 


e thereof; or by eating of rot- 
Fruit, which breeds a corrupt 
ther, nigh unto the Plague: 
Remedy, is to give them ſome 
Capers in their Waſh, or o- 

r Meat; and they uſe alſo to 
among their Meat, both red 

white Colewor s; others take 

rſomallow, which they mix a- 
g their Meat; and ſome give 

Liverwort boyled in Honey- 


er. 
AT-BARNT- PEAR; is 
ape and bigneſs like the dry 
un, but different in colour, 
lice being very ruſſet, the o- 
pretty clear, the skin ſmooth, 
tender, inclining to doughy, 
juice, a ſtrong core, in taſte 
the Biſidery, of no great va- 
_ is ripe in October and No- 
ey. 5 | 


ATCH and HOLD; is a 
uſed in Wreſtling, and fig- 
da Running-catching one of 
„F 1 


ATCH-LAND; is Land 


CAT 
which is not certainly known to 
what Pariſh it belongs, and the 


Parſon that firſt. gets the Tithes 


thereof, enjoys it for a year. 
C'ATERPILLERS,; they 


| are a ſort of black Flies, moſt per- 


nicious to Trees, cating up the 
Buds, Leaves and Blofſoms ; the 


way to prevent it, that when in 


the Spring you firſt perceive them, 
make Fires of ſomething that will 
ſmoak ſo near the Orchard, and 
in ſuch places, that the Wind may 
carry as much Smoak through the 


Trees as may be; a thing frequent» 


ly uſed in Hemp-ſheaves, (as it's 
called) being the Stalk of the 
Hemp, when the Tow is ſeparated 
from it; and it's certainly very 
good; but bad Chaff, wer Straw, 
muſty Hay, or any thing of 
that nature, may do. 


CATERPILLARS; are 


Plants only eſteemed for their 
Seed-Veflels, that are like 

Worms or Caterpillars, ſome big- 
ger, ſome leſſer: The plants trait 


upon the Ground, and muſt be 


ſupported: They ſow the Seed 


yearly in April. 


CAT- PE A R; in ſhape is much 


like an Hen's Egg, with an indif- 


ferent long and thick Stalk, very 
ſmoorh, ſatined and dry Skin, 


| clear Colour, tender, buttery Pulp, 
and indifferent ſweet Juice: Ir's 
a pretty good Fruit, and ripe in 


Oc ober. © 


CATTLE-STALL, or FRAME; 


is a thing made to give Cattle 
Drink in, when there 1s occafion, 
in this manner; Firſt, pitch your 
Corner-pots faſt in the — 


then plank it on the bottom, and 
then plank the ſides with four 


ſtrong Pars of a fide, well and 
faſt made to the four Corner Polts, 
which Poſts muſt be ar leaſt ſeyen 


Foot high; then croſs thoſe Bits 
on the our-fide with three Croſs- 


bers, 
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bars, and let the entrance be four q by the Wound which before , 
Foot wide, ſo thac the Beaſt may | toul, is now become cleany jy 
£afily enter in, and chere ſer wich ed up, and made ſound; andi 
| fix Bars behind; fo that when he Corroding things is con 
| is in, he cannot retire nor-recurn |. Precipirates of various ſa ii 
"if : on neither fide thereof, nor yet | pur the poor Animal to 3 wy 
1.40 ſtir backward nor forward; you | deal of pain. — A Cauſtigh 
1 muſt alſo have two Bars before, | great Burner, for being once 
If and a ſtrong Croſs-bar thereon ; | to the Skin, it will in a fh 
# | and as they tye their Horſes with while make it a Wound, wha 
1 | their Halters, ſo muſt you tye up | there was none before, for wh 
1 their Horns, that you may give | we do uſe to make Iſſue; f 
FE them Drink more caſily. Thus | they are ſtronger and mot 
having tyed rhe Beaſt's Head faſt | lent, than either Putrefadting 

1 into the Bar within, his Feet ſhall | Corroſives; for whereas Co 
1 not then ſtrain without the Stall, | ſives do work only upon d 
bur reſt within on the Planks; and broken, and corrode and exq 
to order him that he ſhall not of- dead, proud, ſpungy and naw 
1 fend wich his Body, bind it down | Fleſh, and Putrefactives do i 
1 to the Bars; and this order muſt | mollifie and prepare the Wiz 
J be uſed for all your great Cat- for the Cauſtick; fo Caf 


tete. break Skin, Fleſh and all 
i . 1 CAVE, or to CH AVE; fig- | thence is more violent.— bx 
1 nifies a large Rake, or the like In- | trefactives, they are ſuch 
1 ſtrument, to divide the greater | cines as are commonly applil 
N | * from che leſſer, as the larger Chaff | Swellings, which are moſtlym 


from tlie Corn, or the ſmaller | of Medicines compounded, 
Chaff; alſo large Coals from the Poulteſſes, roaſted Sorrel, wi 
Iefler, ne Lilliroots, and the like, ſuch thy 
"CAUSTICGK; See Caxtery, | being drawers, that cauſe | 
CAUTERY; is eicher Actu- and fleſhy Swelljngs; to bed 
al or Potential, whereby the firſt } ſoft and putrefactiwe, andyrg 
the Fleſh is burut with an hot In- Sorrances for the Cauſtichs, ul 
ſtrument, that ſtops Corruption of | nature is to break and open, 
Members, ſtanches Blood, provi- | before the Putrefactive had nj 
ded the Sinews, Cards and Liga- | c. Db 
ments be not touched: And the 4 CAUTING-IRON; ti 
Inftruments for this Work are | an Iron wherewith Farrien! 
either Gold, Silver, Copper or I- | thoſe part of an Horſe till 
ron. The other Burn by Medi- | quire Burning. | 
cine, of which there are | three CAWKING-TINE;V 
ſorts, Corroſive, Cauſtick, or Pu- | in the Art of Faulconry, 158 
trefaction. — A Corroſive is when | Hawks Treading- time. 
that is applied to the Wound, | CE D A R; grows in il, 
wherein is dead or proud Fleſh, | treams, in the moiſt Baba 
to corrode or eat it away, where- | hot Bermudas, and cold M9 
by the Wound is prepared and /and, even where the Sol, 
made more fit for Plaiſters, Wa- almoſt half the year, for 1018 
regs or Unguents, which do car- | on Mount Lebanon; and eng 
nifie and make good Fleſh, yhere- | it's conceiy'd to be for a 
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that it does not flouriſh 
arts It. is rais d of Seeds 
like Bay-berries, and the beſt 
ind of the World might be had 
om the Summer-Iſlands. That 
om Barbados and Famaica is 
urious, and ſo porous, that Wine 
l ſoak through it; yet that 
hich is called Cedar in New- 
gland, grows tall, and, ſawed 
ro Planks, makes excellent and 
erlſtins Flooring. Some of 
is Timber was found in the 
emple af 4polloat Utica, of 2000 
er ſt:nding ; and the Statue of 
e Epb;ſcan Diana is ſaid to have 
en of it. If uſed in Building, 
would reform the Malignity and 
xrrofivencſs of the Air, and pre- 
rve azainſt Moths and Worms. 
is ſo dry, that it cannot well 
dure Nails, and therefore pro- 
er only to be faſtned by Pins of 
e ſame Wood. Formerly it 


lies uſcd in Shipping. The Sit- 
y ncntion'd in the Scriptures is 
pposd to have been a ſort of 


dar, | 
CELLERY ;, is multiplied 
ly by Seed which is very 1mall, 
llowith, and of a longiſh Oval 
gure, but a little bunched, be- 
not goed but in the end of 
tumu and Winter-ſcaſon. It's 
ſt ſoun in hot Peds the begin- 


ng of April, and becauſe of the 


that without thinning of it ſea- 
nably, before it be tranſplant- 
k warps and flags its Head too 
ch, and grows weak, ſhooting 


tream ſmallneſs of its Seed, we 
nnot help ſowing it too thick; 


Leaves outward in a ſtrazeling | 
anner. In the tranſplanting of 


e Plants are to he placed tuo 
Nev three inches one from another, 
ain ich we make holes in the 


rſery-bed with our Fingers on- 
3, what comes from the firſt 


ing, is tranſplanted the begin- 


L 1 N 
7 Ny. me 


ning of June; about what time 
ſecond Sowing is ſowed, which is 


in open Beds, and the ſame muſt 
be thinned, cropped and tranſ- 
planted as the cther; bur more 
muſt be plantcd the ſecond time 
than che firſt, The tranſplanting 
of them in hollow Beds, is good 
only in dry Grounds, ſo that 
plain Beds are proper for them; 
but both muſt be extreamly wa- 


tered in Summer, which ccntri- 
butes to make them tender; and 


in order to whiten the ſame, be- 


gin at firſt to tye the Cellery wich | 


t,] O Bands, when tis big enough, 
in dry weather, then earth ic 


uite up with Earth taken from 


the high raiſe@ Path-ways, or elſe 
cover it all over with long dry 
Dung, or- dry Leaves, and this 
whitens it in three weeks or a 
month; but becauſe when tis 
whitened it rots as it ſtands, if not 


preſently eaten; ſo tis not to be 


ſo earthed up or covered with 
Dung, but in ſuch proportion as 
you are able to ſpend 1t out of 


hand. Hard Froſts quite fpoil it, 


and therefore upon the approach 
chereof, it muſt be quite covered 


over; in order to which, after 
'tis tyed up with two or three 


Bands, it's taken up with the earth 
at the beginning of Winter, plan- 
red in another Bed, and the Plants 


ſet as cloſe to one another as may 


be, which will make them require 


much leſs covering than before, 


when more aſunder: To raiſe 
Seed from them, ſome Plants muſt 
be tranſplanted into ſome By-place, 
atter Winter is paſt, which will 
not fail to run to Seed in Au. 
There is but one ſort of this Plant, 
The tender Leaves of the blanch d 
Stalk do very well in our Sallet. 


as likewife the flices of the whit- 


ned Stems, which being crimp and 
ſnort, firſt peeled and flit long- 
wie, 


— 


CHA 
wiſe, are eaten with Oyl, Vine- 
, Salr and Pepper, and for its 
bigk and grateful taſte, is ever 
placed in the middle of the grand 
Sallet, at Great Mens Tables. 
Have a care of a ſmall red Worm 
that is often lurking in theſe 
r | 
__CELLS; this is the Name 
which Botaniſts give to the Par- 
titions or hollow Places in Husks 
or Pods where the Seed lyeth. 
CE RT-MONET; (quaſh, cer- 
tain Money) or common Fine, 
paid yearly by the Reſidents of 
ſeveral Mannors, to the Lords 
thereof, Pro certo Letæ, for the 
certain keeping of the Leet; and 
ſometimes to the Hundred, as the 
Nannor of Hock in Dorſetſhire pays 
Cert-Money to the Hundred of 
Egerton. „ 
CHAFE RTV; ſee Finery. 
CHAF-FINCH,; this is a 
very plentiful Bird, and of ſome 
much admired for his Song, tho 
it has not much pleaſantneſs nor 
ſweetneſs therein: It's plentifully 
caught in Flight- time; but their 
Neſts are very ſcarcely found, tho 
they Breed in Hedges and Trees 
of all ſorts, and make them of 
Moſs and Wool, or any thing 
that they can almoſt gather up 
when they Breed. They have a 
young One, two or three times 
a Year, but they are ſeldom bred 
from the Neſt, as being a Bird 
not apt to take another Bird's Song, 
nor to Whiſtle; ſo that they leave 
the old Ones to breed them up, 
that they may have the true Song. 
But the beſt fort of theſe Birds, 
are generally allowed to be the 
Eſſex Finches, both for length of 
Song and variety, they ending 
wich ſeveral Notes that are very 
pretty. Ir is an hardy Bird, and 
will Live almoſt upon any Seeds, 
none coming aniſs to him; and 


| 


— 


| ed by Froſts and Rains, ben 


CHA 1} 
| he is ſeldom ſubject to any vx 
caſe, as the Canary-Bird pn 
net are; but he will be v | 
if not ſpringled with 2 jw 
Wine two or three times (oi 
Month. e 
CHALDRON, is a di 
liſh Meaſure, and conſiſts of yl 
Quarters ; (but of Coles This 
Buſhels,) each containing 56; | 
verdupois, is a Chaldron; and 
Shipboard they allow one af 
twenty Chaldrons to the Scare, 
CHALK; there are ſew 
ſorts, but ſome ſo hard and dib 
luble, that it is not good for Lax 
till burnt into Lime; but then | 
becomes an excellent Improꝶ 
However, ſome ſort being nat 
unctious and ſoluble, which beg 
laid crude on Land, when difohs 


good: It is alſo very uſeful y 
be mixed with Earth and Dug 
of Animals, whereby may be mai 
an admirable Compoſition for 
molt all ſorts of Lands and C 
raiſed up abundance. 
CHALLENGED cock 
is generally to meet with ten di 
of Cocks, and to make outd 
them 21 Battles, (or more, or elf 
the odd Battle to have the is 
ſtery. Fx 4 

CHALLENGING; tj 
an Hunting term; for ug 
Hounds or Beagles at firſt fi 
the ſcent of their Game, preſa 
ly open and cry; then the Hutt 
men ſay, They Cballenge. . 
CHAMPIONS, are Al 
nor encloſed, or large Fiel 
Downes or Places, without Work 
or Hedges. See Encloſures. * 
CH A MPION-L YCHNIF 
whereof the beſt are, 1. The 
ble red Roſe like the ſingle vl 
ſo well known, only the Flow 
of this are thick and double, 
the ſame delicate yelyerredCon 


| 


: 


CHA 3 
eh is the common fingle kind. 
on double white Roſe, like 
laſt, but that the Flowers are 
ker and more double, and ra- 
than the red; theſe Flower 
end of June, and continue till 
tember: They muſt be planted 
Slips taken from the old Roots 
the end of Auguſt, that they 
roor before Winter; for if 
in the Sprinz, they run up to 
wer, and dye in Winter as the 
plants are apr to do; where- 
e, the Slips are to be ſet eve- 
Year, leſt the kind be loſt. 
HAPE; the tip of the end 


he Tail it ſelf is called Bruſh or 
15 AR; this Fiſh is ſaid only 
be met with in Trin and Ermere 
ancaſhire, and is ſpotted like 
ont, and its dimenſions ſeldom 
eeding ſeventeen Inches, or a 
t and an half: It's excellent 
dd Food, having ſcarce a Bone 
what is on the Back. 
CHART ER-PART TY; this 
n Inſtrument or Writing drawn 
ween a Merchantand a Maſter 
a Ship, containing Articles or 
ticulars of their Agreement. 

H ARC OA L; of this the 
monly make three ſorts, one 
the Tron-worÞ, another for 
powder, and a third for London 
| the Court; we'll begin with 
irſt, the reſt being made much 
er the ſame manner. Good 


ng cur into lengths of three 
ob, and fer in Stakes ready for 
coaling; ſome level place in 
Coppice that is moſt free from 
bs, is to be choſen to make 


ich drive down a Stake for the 
＋ and with a Pole having a 


elle with a Cord put oyer the 


the Fox's Tail is called Chape, 


is the beſt Wood for it, which 


Hearth on; in the midſt of | 


ned to one of the ends, 


OHA 

Center, deſcribe a circumference 
from twenty or more Feet Semi- 
diamer, according to the quanti- 
ty of Wood deſigned for Coaling, 
which being near, may conveni- 
ently be Chared in that Hearth, 
and which at one time, may be 
12, 16, 20, 24, even of 30 Stack. 
The Ground being marked out, 
muſt be bared of the Turf, and 
of all other combuſtibleStuff hat- 
ever, which is to be raked up to- 
wards the outſide of the Circum- 
ference, for its proper uſe; this 


done, and the Wood brought thi- 


ther in Wheelbarrows, the ſmal- 
leſt of it muſt be placed at the ut- 
moſt limit or margin of the Hearth, 
longways as it lay in the Stack; 
the biggeſt pitchd up on end 


round about againſt the ſmall 
Wood, and all this within the 


Circle, till you come within five 
or ſix Foot of the Center; at 
which diſtance they begin to ſet 
the Wood in a triangular Form, 


till it come to be 3 foot high; a- 


gainſt which, again the greateſt 
Wood, is to be placed, almoſt 
perpendicular, reducing it from 
the triangular to the circular Form, 


till being come within a yard of 
y{ the. Center, the Wood may be 


piled longways, being careful that 
rhe ends of it do not touch the 
Pole, which muſt now be erected 
in the Center nine Foot high, that 
ſo there remain a Ground-hole, 
which is to be formed in work- 
ing up the Stack-woods, for a Tun- 
nel, and the more commodious 
firing of the Pit. This being done, 
go on to pile and ſet the Wood 
upright to the other, as before, 
till having gained a yard more, it 
be laid longways again; and thus 
the Work is to be continued, ſtill 
interchanging the poſition of the 
Wood; till the whole Hearth and 
Circle be filled, and piled up — 
i | 8 Haſt 


6 
 leaft eight Foot high; ſo drawing 
in by degrees in piling, till it re- 

ſemble the formof a copped brown 
Loaf, filled all in equality with 
ſmaller Truncheons, till it lie very 
cloſe, and be perfectly and even- 
ly ſhaped ; then ſome Straw, Hay 
or Fern, muſt be laid on the out- 
fide of the bottom of the Heap, 
to keep the next coyer from fall- 
ing amongſt the Sticks: Upon 
this put on the Turf, with the 
Duſt and Rubbiſh that was grub- 
bed and raked up at the making 
of the Hearth, and reſerved near 
the Circle of ir, with which co- 
ver the whole heap of Wood, to 
the very top of the Pit, reaſona- 
| bly thick, that ſo the Fire may 
not vent, but in the places where 
you intend it; and if in prepar- 
ing the Hearth at firſt, there did 
not riſe ſufficient Turf and Rub. 


| 


Firing up to the top; then 


biſh for this work, it muſt be ſup- 
plied with ſome from near to the 
heap ; and there are thoſe that 
cover this again, with a ſandy or 
finer Mould, which if it cloſe 
well, need not be above an inch 
or two thick. Next, provide a 
Screen, by making light Hurd les 
with flit Rods, and Straw of a 
competent thickneſs, to keep off 
the Wind, and. broad and high 
enough to defend an oppoſite fide | 
to the very top of the Pit, and ſo. 
as to be eaſily removed upon oc- 
caſion. 4 115 
Things heing thus diſpoſed, fet 
Fire to the Heap, but firſt be pro- 
vided of a Ladder to aſcend to the 
top of the Pit; which Ladder is 
ulually made of a curved Tiller, 
to apply to the convex part of 
the Heap, and it muſt be cut full 
of notches, for the more commo- | 
dious ſetting of their Feet on, 
_ whilſt they govern the Fire above. 
Wherefore, now they pull up and 


— —_—_—_ 


if it Chares faſter at one part i 


need is. A Pit In this manners 


being ſtopped) by taking of 


but not above the ſpace of al 
-breadth at a time; and fit i 


| of it, throwing the finer ciel! 


_—_ 
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Red at the Center to puidil 
building of the Pile, and car. 
the Tunnel; then about a pech 
Charcoal is put in, left to fi 
the botrom of the Heart ! 
Coals caſt upon them that ax 
ly kindled, and when thoſe 
were firſt put in, are bein 
to fink, throw in more Fuel q 
ſo on, till the Coals hape all 


large and reaſonable thick I 
and clap it over the hole orm 
of the Tunnel, ſtopped up ci 
Laſtly, with the handles of w 
Rakers, Cc. make vent-holety 
the Stuff that covers the Hey 
the very Wood, in ranges ti 
three Foot diſtant quite ron 
in about a Foot of the top 
ſome begin them ar the bout 
a day after, begin another w 
holes a foot and an half bened 
the former, and ſo on till yut 
rive at the Ground, as theres 
caſion; and take notice, thi 
the Pit does coal and ſink tom 
the Center, it's continually u. 
fed with ſhore and fitting Wil 
that no part remain vtifired, 


at another, there cloſe up 
vent-holes, and open them 


be burning five or fix days; 
as it Coals, the ſmoke from til 
and groſs Clouds, will grow bl 
and the whole maſs fink acl 
ingly ; fo that hereby they! 
the better know how to ſtop 

overn their Spirables; ther 
y require two or three days 
ing, which they aſſiſt (the 


outward covering with a Ri 


remove the. coarſeſt and 81% 


take away the Stake that was ere- 


Heap again; that lo i 60 


E 
er cool too haſtily, nor endan- 
er the burning and reducing all 
o Aſhes, ſhould the whole be un- 
overed and expoſed to the Air 
once; and thus tis done by 
Jegrees. Having now all the 
.mproms of its being fully Char d, 
e out the Coals firſt round the 
ottom, whereby the Coals, Rub- 
ih and Duſt ſinking and falling 
cozorher, may choak and ex- 
inguilſn the Fire; load the Coals 


hen ſufficiently cooled, with a 
long toothed Rake and a 


Ty 


ann, into the Coal-wains, made 
loſe with Boards purpoſely to 
ry them to Macket. Now, of 
ele Coals, the groſſer ſort are 
ymmonly reſerved for the For- 
s and Ironworks, the middling 
d ſmoother pur up in Sacks, 
d carried to London, &c. And 


ch as are Chared of the Roots, 


picked oat, are accounted beſt 
r Chymical Fires: But for Coal 
r the Powder-mills, it's made of 
der- wood, tho' Lime-tree were 
uch better, cut, flacked, and 
Id on the Hearth, as before; but 
e Wood ſhould firſt be wholly 
sbarked the Midſummer before, 
d being throughly dry, may be 
daled in the ſame method the 
ap or Pits only ſomewhat ſmal- 
„ becauſe they coal not ſuch 


eat quanticies as before ; the| 


rm of the top is alſo ſomewhar 
iter, on which they do like- 
le fling all their Rubbiſh and 
ſt, and begin not to cover at 
e bottom, as in the former Ex- 
pple: In like manner, when 
ey have drawn up the Fire in 
* Tunnel, and ſtopped, they 
gin to draw their Duſt by de- 
fes round the Heap, as this pro- 
rmonably Fires, till they come 
ut to the bottom; all diſpatch- 
In two days. . 


Ros f Artichoals; other- 


CHA: - 
wiſe called Coftons, are the Leaves 
of tair Artichoaks, tied and wrap- 
ped up in Straw; in Autumn and 
Winter, being covered all over, but 
at the top, which Straw makes them 
wax white, and thereby loſe a little 
of their bitterneſs; ſo that when 
boyled, they are ſerved up like 
true Spaniſh Cardons, but yet not 
ſo good; beſides, the Plants of 
them rot and periſh, during the 
time of whitning them. | 

CHARDS of Beet ; are Plants 
of white Bects tranſplanted in a 
well-prepared Bed, at a mull Foot's 
diſtance, producing great tops, 
which in the midſt thereof have 
a large; white, thick, downy and 
Corton-like main ſhoor; which is 
the true chard uſed in Pottages and 
Entremeſſes, when white Beets 
have been - fown in hot Beds, or 


in naked Earth, in March; that 
which is yelloweſt 1s tranſplanted 


into Beds purpoſely prepared, and 
being well warer'd in the Summer, 


they grow big and ſtrong encugh 


to reſiſt the hard Winters Cold; 
it ſo he they are covered with 
long dry Dung, as we do Arti- 
choaks: In April they are unco- 


vered, and rhe Earch dreſt. cares 


fully about them, and fo produced. 
Their Seed is gathered in July and 
Auguſt. 8 
CHARGES; are outward 
Applications to the Bodies of Ani- 
mals, but Horſes more particu- 
larly; and are prepared divers 
ways, according to the nature of 
che TIment, which may be found 
under ſuch reſpective Diſtempers, 
and to Receit the manner of pre- 
paring two or three of them, 
ſhall ſerve in this place. Where⸗ 
fore, 1. To make a Charge for a 
wrench or flip in the Shoulder, 
Hip, Cr. For all ſorts cf Scra- 
tches, to aſſwage Swellings, and 
draw cut bad Humours, and the 
| K like; 


Take of ¶ beat. meal 
and put a little Whitewine to it, 
and put it into a Kettle, as if you 
were to make a Poultiſs; and when 
ic is well mixed, add thereto halt 
a pound of Bole Armoniach in fine 
Powder, one pound of Engliſh 
Honey, ſet it upon the Fire, and 
boyl it, keeping it continually 
ſtirring, and in the boyling, put 
. to ic half a pound of black Pitch, 


two pounds, 


keeping it ſtirring; and when it 


is boyled enough, put thereto half 
a. pound of ordinary Turpentine, of 
Oi de Bay Cummin, Althea, Ma- 
gons Blood, Bay Berries, and Fene- 
greeck, beaten into Powder, and 
of Linſeed, Meal, of each 2 Drams, 
which boyl together again, ſtill 
keeping them ſtirring, till they be 
well incorporated, and therewith 
pretty warm, Charge the grieyed 
place. 2. Fora Reſtringent-Charge, 
co be applied to broken and difloca- 
ted Bones, being firſt ſet, or to take 
moiſt Humours from Weeping- 
wounds, or to dry up bad Humours. 
Take four ounces of Oyl de Bay, 
, Crpin,  Cantharides, and Enphor- 
bium, two of cach, made all into 
fine Powder, and mix them with 
the Gl de By very well, and there- 
with Charge the place grieved. 
3. Fora cold Charge; take Bole 
Ar moniac, Wheat-flower, the White 
of an Egg, £quavite, or Whitewine, 
which beat all together pretty 
thick, and upon brown Paper lay 
jr to the part grieved; and when 


that is dry, lay on freſh; and that 


part ſhould. be kept out of the wa- 


ter, if you intend the Plaiſter 


ſhould ſtay on. 1 97 Oh 
CHASE; ſignifies two things; 

firſt to drive Cattle to or from a 

place, as to Diſtreſs to a Fortlet. 


24h, It is a place of Receipt for 


Deer and wild Beaſts, of a middle 
Nature, between a Forreſt and a 
Park; but commonly leſs than a 


Forreſt, and not endued with ſo] 


* 


points, but not ſharp, 
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many Liberties, as the Courts d WM 
Attatchment, Swain-mote, an 
Fuſtice-ſear, and yet ö fa larper 
compals, and ſtored with great 
diverſity, both of Keepers, ani 
wild Beaſts, or Game, than a b Wal 
Now, a Chaſe differs from a Fo. 
reſt in this particular, becauſe i 
may be in the Hands of a. Sub 
ject, which a Forreſt, in its pp 
per and true Nature, cannot; and 
from a Park, in that it is not e- 
cloſed; ar y hath not only a 15 
ger compaſs, and more vari 
Game, but of Keepe! * ul 
Officers. See Forreſt, 
CH ASSER Y,or Beſiden- Sa 
dry, compared with the Aube 
Pear, have a reſemblance wit 
each other, being hoth roundilh 
bur the latter flatter, and hai 
an Eye or Crown, hollowerdl 
deeper ſunk ; whereas the oth) 
Eye jets out, and is ſomewhatlik 
a Lemmon; they are much aliket 
bigneſs and colour, tho the Anh 
bret be deeper coloured comma 
ly; both their Stalks are ſirai 
and pretty long, the  Beliden 
the thickeſt. They ripen in 
vember and December, and ſoms 
times in Fanuary.:\ Their Pull 
fine and butter like, their | 1 
ſugared and a little perfume, 
Ambrer having leſs of it thatl 
other, irs Pulp à little more f 
niſh, Kernels blacker, and 1 
ſome what rougher; the Cl 
is pretty often bunched ard! 
ty, differing in Wood; the 
bret very thorny, the other s 
ty ſlender, and ſhootin as. 
vine v 


—— 


Ground; but the Ambret 
bad Soil, has its Fruit of a Ta 
taſte, and a hidden dry roy 
in many of them, and is 1008 
fore it comes to bear 
CHECK; this is a term n 


art of Faulconry, 'fignityins 


an Hawk forſake her proper game, 
(o fiy ar Pies, Crows, or the like, 
W croffing her in her flight. 

"CHEESE; is 2 main Profit 
that ariſes from a Dairy, whereof 


* 


„„ 
Whey ſrom it as clear as yon can, 
and fo  havi ** 


portion of your Curd, with | 
Hands joined together, put 


2 


ml or Aorning-Milk-Cheeſe, Net- 
tle- Cheeſe, Flitten-Cheeſe, and: Ed- | 
diſh or Afrermaſh-Cheeſe ; all which 
have their ſeveral orderings and 
compotions; to begin with the 


firſt. 1. To make n | 
Chezſe, which is ordinarily beſt 
made in our Kingdom, Take Milk 
exrly in the Morning as it comes 
From the Cow, and ſyle it into a 
clean Tub; then take all, the 
Cream alſo from the Milk you 
ilxed the Evening before, and 
ſtrain it into the New-milk; then 
take a pretty quantity of clear 
Water, and having made it ſcald- 
ng hot, pour it into the Milk alto 
to ſcald the Cream and it toge- 
er, and let it ſtand, and cool it 
ich a Diſh till it be no more than 
ukewarm; then go to the Por 
where the Earning Bag hangs, and 
ke ſo much of the Earning from 
ence, without ſtirring - of the 
dag; as will ſerve for the propor- 
ion of Milk, and ſtrain the ſame 
7 carefully therein; for if the 
ealt More of the Curd of the 
arning fall into the Cheeſe, it 
vill make it rot and mauld: 
hen che Earning ,is put in, let 
he Milk be covered, and ſo let 
tand for half an hour or, there- 
bouts, for if the Earning be good 
will come in that ſpace; but if 
ou find it does not, you muſt put 
n more; being come, you .muſt 
"ith a Diſh in your hand, bteak 
ad maſh the Curd together, paſ- 
ius and turning it diverſly; which 
ne, preſs very gently with the 
kt Palms of your Hands, the Curd 
un inco the bottom of the Tub, 


there are divers kinds, as New- . therean, and 


ſing it hard down inte fee: Far till 
you have filled che. (ame; then 
lay the hard Cheeſe· board upon 
the top of the Curd, and a little 
ſmall weight thereupon, that the 
Whey may drop from it into the 
under, Veil; when it has done 
dropping, take a large Cheeſe- cloth, 
and having wet it in cold Water, 
lay it on the Cheeſe-board; and 
then turn the Cheeſe upon it; 
then lay the Cloth into che Cheeſe 


in again, and, wick a thin flice 
thruſt the ſame down on every 
ſide, then laying the Cloth alſo 
_ over the top to lay on the Cheeſe- 
board, and alſo carry it to the 
Preſs; there preſſing it under 4 
lufficient weight; when it has 
been there preſs d half an hour, 
you ſhall take it and turn it into 


Preſs again; and thus it ſhall be 
turned into dry Claths at leaſt five 
or fix times the firft day, and ever 
put it under the preſs again, not 
taking it therefrom till the next 
day in the evening at ſooneſt; 
and the laſt time it is turned, you 


out any Cloth at all. When ic 
has been ſufficiently preſſed and 


then lay it in a Kimnel, rubbing 
it firſt on the one ſide, and then 
on the other, wich Salt, and ſo 
let it lie all that night; next mor- 
ning, you ſhall do the lilte againz 
and ſo turn it out upon the Brine 
which comes from the Salt, two 


or three days more, according to 


the bigneſs. of the Cheeſe; after 


en, with a thin Diſh; take the | 


_ 


break ie pref- | 


Fat, and ſo put the Cheeſe there- 


a dry Cloth, or put it into the 


ſhall turn it into the dry Fat with- _ 


taken from the Fat, you fhall 


I 


this, lay it ur C a fair Table or. 
"= a= 
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Shelf to dry, forgetting not every 
day to rub ke al over with a clean 
Cloth, and then to turn it till 
ſuch time as it be throughly dry, 
and fit to go into the Checleareck | 
and in this manner of drying, it 
muſt be obrved, to lay it firſt in 
a place where it may dry haſtily, 
and af er where it may dry more 


at leaſi re. | OY 
2. To make a Cheeſe of two 
Meals, as of the Morning's New- 
milk, and the Evening's Cream- 
Milk, you muſt do alſo the ſame, 
and fo yeu muſt if you make a 
ſimple Morning-milk Cheeſe, which 
is all of new Milk and nothing 
elſe, only you ſhall put in the 
Earning as ſoon as the Milk is 
ſyled, if it have any warmth 
therein, and nor ſcald it; but if 
the warmth be loſt, it muſt be 
put into a Kettle, and receive the 
air of che Fire. e 
3. For a very dainty MNettle- 
Cheeſe, which is the fineſt Sum- 
mer Cheeſe that can be eaten, you 

. . muſt do in every thing as before; 
in the New. milk Cheeſe, com- 
pound, only you ſhall put the 
Curd iuto a very thin Cheeſe- fat 
nit above half an inch, or a little 
more, * at the moſt; and 
then when you come to dry them, 
as Don as tis drained from the 
Brine, you ſhall lay it upon freſh 

- Nettles, and cover it all over with 
the ſame, and ſo lying where 
they may feel the Air, let them 
ripen therein, obſerving to renew 

| your Nettles once in two days, 
and every time they are renewed, 
to turn the Cheeſe or Cheeſes, 
and to gather the Nettles as much 
without Stalks as may be; for the 
fewer wrincles your Cheeſe, and 
the evener it is, the more curious 
is the Houſewife accounced, 
4. If you would make Hitten- 


— — 


and dry 


* 


. [ingly there ied 
Bag and waſh ir alſo in divers co 


of all Cheeſes, you ſhall takefome 
of the Milk to heat it upon the 
Fire to warm the reſt; but᷑ if it be 
ſowr, ſo as that you dare not ad- 
venture the warming of it for fear 
of breaking, then you ſhall heat 
Water, with which warm it, and 
utting in your Earning, as before 
ewed, gather it, preſs it, falt it 
it, as you did all other 
Cheeſes. e ee 


5. Then, for your Eddiſh or 
Winter Cheeſe, there is no diffe- 
rence between it and your Sum- 
mer Cheeſe; as to the making 
thereof, only becanſe the Seaſon 
of the year denies a kindly dry- 
ing or hardning thereof, it varies 
much in taſte, and will be always 
ſoft; and of theſe Eddiſh Cheeſe 
you may make as many kinds asf 
Summer Cheeſes, as of one Meal, 
two Meals, or of Milk\ that is 
Flitten. „ MI 

' CHEESELP-BAG, or Runnet; is 
theStomachbag of a young Sucking 
Calf, which never taſts other Food 
than Milk, where the Curd lies 
undigeſted; of which Bags, in the 
beginning of the year, you ſhall 
provide your ſelves good ſtore; 
and firſt. open rhe Bag, pour out 
into a clean Veſſel the Curd and 
thick Subſtance thereof; but the 
reſt which is not curded muſt be 
put away; then open the Curl, 
zur of which pick all manner of 
Motes, either of Grass, or filth 
gotten into the ſame; then aft 
che Curd in many cold Waters til 
ir be as whice and clean from al 
ſorts of Motes as is poſſible ; thel 
lay it on a clean Cloth, that the 
Water may drain from it; which 
done, lay it in another dr) el 
ſel ; then take an handful or tuo 
of Salt, and rub the Curd exceed: 
with; then rake your 


% 


Muy Cheqe, Which is the coarſeſt 


"EY till ie be very clean, - 


put the Curd and Salt up into the 
Bag, the Bag be ing alſo well rub- 
bed with Salt, and ſo put it up, 
and falr the outſide all over, and 
then cloſe up the Por cloſe, and 
ſo keep them a full year before 
you uſe them, As for the hang- 
ing them up 1n Chimney-corners, 
x4 coarſe Houſewives do, it's a ſlut- 
tiſh way, and unwholſome; and 
the ſpreading of the Runner whilſt 
| irs new, makes the Cheeſe heavy 
and ſo prove hollow. Now, when 
the Runner or Earning is fit to be 
uſed, ir ſhall be ſeaſon d it this 
manner; take the Bag intended 
to be uſed, and opening it, put 
the Curd into a Stone Mortar or 
| a Bowl, and with a wooden Pe- 
ſtle or a Kowling- pin, beat it ex- 


wy of two or three Eggs, and 
alt a pint of the ſweeteſt and 
thickeſt Cream you can fleet from 
your Milk, with a penyworth of 
Siffron, finely dryed and beaten 
to Powder, together with a little 
Cloyes and Mace, and ſtir them 
al paſſing well together, till they 
appear but as one Subſtance, and 
then put it into the Bag again ; 
ater which you ſhall make a very 
ſirong Brine of Water and Salt, 
and therein ſhall boyl an handful 
of Saxifrage, which when it is 
cold, clear into a clean earthen 
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f eſſel; then take out of the Bag 
h al a dozen Spoonfuls of the 
- former Curd, and mix it with the 


brine; then cloſing the Bag up 
again cloſe, hang it with the Brine, 
ad in any cafe alſo, ſteep in 
tlebrine a few Walnur-tree leaves, 
and ſo feep your Runner a Fort- 
lu alter betore you uſe it; and 
n this manner dreſs your Bags, ſo 
ou may ever have one ready 
"KM another, and the youngeſt a 
Fortnizhe old ever at the laſt, for 


„— 


cecdingly ; then put thereto the | | 


T 
and ſharp, ſo that four Spoonfuls 
thereof will be encugh for the 
gathering and ſeaſoning bf at leaſt 
twelve Gallons of Milk; and this 
is the choiceſt and beſt Earning 
that poſſibly can be made. 
CHERRT BRANDT; its 
wage made with Black Cherries, 
by filling a Battle half full with 
them, and add Brandy thereunto, 
till the Bottle be near quite full; 
let it be ſhaken ſometimes, and 
within a month it will be ready 
to Drink; or if the like quantity 
of Gooſeberries, inſtead of Cher- 
ries, be put in, it will make tke 
Brandy very delicious; and to 
have the Brandy dulcify d, and 
to give it a fine flavour, put in 
ſome Sugar with Rasberries. 
CHERRT- TREE; Stocks 
for it are raiſed from Cherry- 
ſtones Set on Sowed, or. _ 5 
young wildCherry-trees got out © 
Woods, or Suckers gor from the 
common harſh red Cherry. The 
wild Stocks make handſom Stan- 
dard Trees, but tho grafted wien 


a good kind, they do not in many 


Countries bear Fruit ſo plentifully 
as the Suckers of the Red, being 
grafted, do; which laſt are of a 
much ſmaller growth than thoſe 
of the wild kind are, and ſo fir- 
ted to graft Cherries on, for Wall 
or Dwart-trees ; bur Cherries 
grafted on Plumb- trees will nor 
proſper long, nor Plumbs on Cher- 
ries; therefore ſeveral ſorts of 
Cherries, of various Colours, ſome 
2 and ſome late, but for the 
Orchard or Field, the Handers is 
the beſt. The Great- bearing 
Cherry is alſo a very good kind, 
and ſeldom fails, tho late ripe in 
a cold and ſharp Spring, the ſame 


are red, before they are throug 
pe, and are fitreſt for rhe cold- 
elt p 


Fat will make the Earning quick 


laces ; they are not ſo plea- 
">. fant 


hanging a Fortnight OY „ 
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fanr as the others; but yer ſharp| 
Cherries ; are more pleaſant 
than the ſweet. The advantages 
of a Cherry- Orchard are very 

eat; Thirty Acres at Sittem- 


5 ͤin Kent, producing above a 


Thouſand Pounds in one Tear, 


which yet might be but once; 


tho' they are uſually worth ten or 
ifteen Pounds per Acre. 

The beſt Cherries for eating are 

ſuch as are of an hard Subſtance, 


and they muſt be fully ripe; the 


watry ones being to be avoided, 
as being cold, and eaſily putrify- 
ing, and the ſower are more whol- 
ſome; the ſweet move the Body, 
and are eaſily concocted in the 


. _ Stomach; being eaten in the 


Morning, they quench the Thirſt, 


refreſh and provoke the Appetite; | 


the dry are aſtringeut, bur plea- 


fant to the Stemach, and make a 


May have a good Appetite to his 
Victuals, eſpecially if boyled with 
a good quantity of Sugar on them. 
But how pleaſant ſoever the ſweet 
may be to the Pallate, they are 


enemies to the Stomach, eſpeci- 
ally the watry, filling it full of 


Wind, Ge. So that few muſt be 
eaten at once, and immediately 
after ſome Meat of an excellent 
Subſtance, either ſalted or ſharp 


muſt be taken. 


" CHERRY-WINE; take the 


beſt Bherries, pick them and ſtone 


them, then ſtrain them into a 
Gallon of Juice, put in 2 pounds 
of Sugar; which bcinz put into a 
Tub, lex it Werk; and when done, 
ſtop it up for two months; then 
draw and bottle it with a little 
Sugar, and let it be kept for ſix 


weeks for uſe, | 
CHERVIL; is multiplied on- 
ly by Secd, that 1s black, very 
fel pretty lond iſn, ſtriped long- 
wiſe, and grows upon Plants ſown 
che Autumn before, knitting 115 


, 
5 | 


fort thereof is one of our Sallad 
furnitures, and at the beginning 
ot the Spring, while the leaves | 
are tender, is very agreeable, It 
remains many years, without be. 
ing ſpoiled by the Froſt, and runs 
to Seed in the beginning of Fune, 
by which it is multiplied. As for 
the ordinary one, for Sallads alio, 
is Annual, and a little thereof 
ſhould be Sowed monthly, as there 
is occaſion for it. It runs very 
eafily to Seed, and if you would 
have ſome of it betimes, it muſt 
be forced by the end of Autumn; 
the Stalks are cur down as ſoon 
as they begin to grow yellow, 
ahd the Seed beaten out as is done 
by that of other Plants. | 
CHESHIRE; 1s a maritime 
County, in the North-Weſt parts 
of England; has on the Eaſt Staf- 
ford and Derbyſhires, on the Weſt 
the Iriſh-Sea, with two. Counties 
of Wales, Flintſhire and Denbigh: 
ſhire, on the North Lancaſhire, and 
on the South Shropſhire : Its length 
from Eaſt ro Weſt is about Feri 
five miles, and its breadrh five and 
twenty from North to South; in 
which compaſs is ſaid to contain 
720000 Acres of Ground, and # 
bout 24054 Houſes; the whole i 
divided infeven Hundred, cighty 
three Pariſhes, and twelves Mat- 
ker Towns, amongſt which, none 
bur Cheſter ſends Members to Þar- 
lament, The Air of this Cout- 
ty is ſo healthfnl, that People ge. 
nerally Live very long here; and 
as flat as the Land of it lies, Jet 
it has ſeveral Hills of Note, parti 
cularly thoſe which divide it from 
Stafford and Derbyſhires : Here ale 
alſo many noted Woods and For, 
reſts, as, namely, Delamere 41 
Machlecield 's Forreſts; and as fer 
parks, Cheſhire has ſuch à numbef 


of them, thax almoſh every c 
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' feman has one peculiar to him- 
l. Heaths 3 
quent here; the firſt ſerving to 
feed Sheep and Horſes, _ and the 
other to make Turf for Fuel, It's 
1 Country well watered with Ri- 
vers, as the Dee in the South-Weſt 
parts, the Weever in the middle, 
and the Merſey in the North parts, 
ordering on Lancaſhire; the firſt 
whereof has this obſervable in it, 


Rain, it riſes Bur little, but if the 
Sourh-wind beats long on it, it is 
then apt to ſwell and overflow. 
Here are alſo many others, and 
Pools, which with the above- 
mentioned Rivers, and divers o- 
 thers, yield abundance of excel - 
lent Fiſh, The County, indeed, 
in general, abounds more in good 
- Paſturaze; than Corn; and its pe- 
culiar Commodities are, Salt and 
Cheeſe, both much in requeſt all 
England over; as the Inhabitants | 
thereof, both Men and Women, 
are celebrated for their Comelineſs 
and handſome Proportion. 
CHESNUT ; thoſe of Portu- 
g and Bayoane are reckoned the 
beſt, the brown and moſt weigh- | 
ty tor Fruit, the leſſer ones tor 
Timber. They are produced beſt 
| by Swing ; for which, let the 
Nats firſt be ſpread to Sweat, then 
cover them in Sand for a month, 
next plunge them in Water, and 


for 30 days, ſand them again, and 


{ 


torc: Beinz thus managed, till the 


or they make a great ſtand for 


That upon the falling of much | 
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all mixed Soils upon bleak places; 
ſometimes near Marſhes and Wa- 
patient of cold than heat. They 
are to be ſow d in the Nurſery, as 


If you Set them in Winter or 


Pliny reckons them excellent Food, 
and fo did Cæſar, when he tranſ- 
and thence to us. Some Ss 
them as the Oak, breaking up the 
Ground betwixt Member and Fe- 
ſtance, after two years growth. 
derfully increas d and thickned, 


by {ay | 
but thoſe that ſpring from the 
Nuts and Marrons are beſt, and 


be ſtirred and looſened about their 
Roots for two or three years, and 
the ſuperfluous Wood prun d a- 


be ſtript up after the firſt years 
removal. They ſhoot alſo into 


rejet the Swimmers; being dryed | gallant Poles from a felled Stem. 
IT | Thus a. Copſe may be ready for 
men try them by Water, as be- | felling in eight years, which, be- 
2 | fides other uſes, yields incompa- 
b2zinnins of the Spring or No- rable Poles for the Garden, Vine- 
©:7927, Ser them like Beans, | yard, or Hopyard, till next cut- 
drench'd for a night or more 1n | ting; and i | 

Milo put them into the holes | per, the Tree in ten or twelve 
With the point upmoſt; being years time will grow to a kind of hs 
come, they thrive beſt unremov'd, | Timber, and bear excellent Fruit. 
1 Cheſnut Trees may be tranſ- 
o years upon every tranſplant- | planted as big as a Man's Arm, 


the Ground be pro- 


- 


ry ” 
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s. If you remove them, do it | wich their Head cut off at 3 5 6 


\ 


them as the Accorn, and govern 


ble Ground or + moiſt Gravel, yer | 
they will grow in Glay; Sand, and 


on the Notth ſides of Hills, and 


ters; they love no compoſt bur 
their own Leaves, and are more 


Autumn, do it in their Husks, 
which arms em againſt che Mouſe, 


planted them from Sardis iuto 
Italy, whence they came into Ranre, 


bruary; and when they ſpring, 
cleanſing chem at two / foot di- 


Copſes of Cheſnut may be won- 
ing tender 2 Branches, 


* 


will chrive 1 the Ground 


way: For good Trees, they ſnould _ 
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2 Foot high, but they come on at 


leaſure. In plantations or Ave- 
nues, they may be ſet from thirty 
to ten Foot diſtance, but they 


will grow much nearer, and ſhoot 


into Poles, like rhe Aſh, if you 


- cultivate them whilſt render. No- 


thing love to grow under its ſhade. 
Some ſay, young Chefnut Trees 
ſhould not be prun'd or touchd 
with any Knife cr Edg- tool for 
three or ſour years, but rather 
cropp'd or broke off. Some ſay, 
That being grafted in Walnut, Oat: 
or Beech, it grows exceeding fair, 
and produces excellent Fruit; and 
ſome inoculate Cherries in the 
Cheſnut, for a little Fruit. The 
Horſe Cheſnut ought be univer- 
ſally propagated, being eaſily in- 

. . rj from Layers, grows into 
A goodly Standards, and bears a 


moſt glorious Flower. It's much 
uſed for Avenues in France, and 


was brought into theſe parts of Eu- 
rope from Turky. „ N 
Next to the Oak, the Cheſnut 
is moſt coveted by the Carpenter 

and Joyner; formerly moſt of 


our ancient - Houſes, in Londin, 


were Built of it, there being a 
great Forreſt ncer that City, in 
the Reign of Henry II. Cheſnut 
makes the beſt Stakes, and Poles 
for Paliſado's, Pedaments for Vine- 
props, and. Hops, It is proper 
alſo for Mil-Timber, and Water- 
Works, or when it may lie Buried; 
but Water tonching the root of 
the growing Tree, ſpoils both 
Fruit and Timber, It is fo pre- 
_ yalent againſt Cold, that they de: 
fend other Plantations from the 
injuries of the ſeyereſt Froſts. 
Fs proper for Columns, Tables, 
_ Chetts, Chairs, Stools, Bedſteads, 
Fubs, and Wine-Casks, giving it 
. phe leaſt tincture of the Woad of 
any whatever; dipp'd in ſcalding 
lor well Fitch d, it is extream: | 


. 
on, ih 


peel them: 
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* durable. It will look fair with 
out, when rotten within; but tis 
faid, The Beams premoniſh the 
fall of a Houſe, by their crack: 

»- Formerly they made Con- 
ſultatory Staves of this Tree, and 
acob's Peeled Rods were of ii. 


The Coals of it are excellent for 
the Smith, ſoon kindled, and x 
ſoon quenched; but the; Aſhes 
ſtain Linnen, therefore not pro- 
per for Lee, It is beſt to beat 
the Fruit down from the Tree, a 
little before they be ready to fall 
or if you don't, you muſt Smoke- 
dry em. The larger Fruit is 
Maſculine Food for Ruſticks, 2 
all times, and better than Cale and 
ops ſs, or Beans to boot. In 
Italy, they boyl em with Bacon; 
and in Virgils time, they Earthen 
with Milk and Cheeſe; They at 
'em at the beſt Tables in Fac 
and Italy, with Salt, in Wine, ot 
Juice of Lemmon and Sugar, be- 
ing firſt roaſted in Embers on the 
Chaplet. It were good to propt 
gate em among the common Feb. 
ple, being a laſting and chen WW 
Food. In Faly, they boyl emin 'l 
Wine, then Smoke them a little 
and call em Geeſe, In Pim, 
they add Fennel, Cinamon and 
Nutmeg to their Wine, bur fil 
Others lay em 1 
Roſe - water; Bread of their Flow! 
js very nouriſhing, and makes Mo 
mer well-complexioned. Fritten 
are alſo made of the Flowef, . 
tered with Roſe · water, and ſprib 
led with grated Parmegiard, 7 

Frycd with freſh Butter, ae 
Dainty, Eating of em 14%, © 
in Bread, as they do much wot 
Linoſin in France, is apt deo "mw 
the Body, but without any orte! 
hurt: Some. account them abe, 
'rous for thoſe that ace ſubjer' 
the Gravel in the Kidneys. * 7 
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efſels, in 2 cool place. Some 


\ them in a Smoke-loft, others 


dry Barley- ſtraw, or in Sand. 


Their Leaves make wholſome Ma- 


and are good Litter for 
ne The Flower made into 


1 Eeduary with Honey, is ex- 


lent againſt ſpitting Blood, and 
0 A ; and the Decoction of 
he Rind, tinctures Hair of a Gol- 
en Colour. 
There is that which i 1s called 
lorſe Cheſnut, that has been 
iſed from Nuts that came from 
whey, which grows well with 
and in time to a fair large 
ree, full of Boughs and Branches, 
reen Leaved, and nicked in the 
des, the Flowers come forth 
the ends of the Branches in 
9, each conſiſting of 4 white 
wes, with threads in the mid- 
e, that in their natural Country 
7K Cheſnuts, but rarely with 
, Its reſpected for the fair 
een Leaves and Flowers, and 
Ir want of Nuts, is propagated 
' Suckers, Its Name came from 
e property of the Nuts, which 
| Turkey are given to Horſes in 
cir Provender, to cure ſuch as 
3 Coughs,. or are Broken-win- 


CHEST; 


this is an uncertain | 


tity in Merchandizing, as of | 4 


r 10 to 15 Weight, | 
4 2 to 300 Foot. 


— 2 and a half to 30. E be 


Weight, 


0 1 and à half to 2 C. 8 Score 
to the C. Cr. ; 


CHEST -FOUN DRIN G; 


e Hundring. 
CHESNUuTs; 
the beſt; 
© been gathered, muſt be kept 
ng while, whereby they be- 


; which after the 


the bigg eſt / 


e more layoury and what: | 5 


1 


CHE 
ſome. They are in ſuch places 
where there is but little ns n5 


dried and ſmoked in the 


ney . then oleanſed, and — 
. ſerve inſtead of Bread: 
hey afford large and wholſome 


Nouriſhment, but being of a win⸗ 
dy nature, they are rendered leſs 
. hurtful, if roaſted on the Coals, 


and covered a little while under 


| che. Aſhes, and then eaten with 


r and Salt; yet the boyled 
5 1 than the roaſted ; for 
t require a 1 1 
from 5 Smoke. In | quality 


ther they are good for all Ages | 
and Complexions, if taken in a 


ſmall quantity, and well boyled, 


and good Wine drunk _ | 


them. 
CHES T-TRAPS:; theſe are 


a kind of Boxes, or Traps, a 


to take Pole-cats, Firchers, Mar- 
terns, and the like Vermine, that 
are injurious to Warrens, Dove- 


houſes, or Hen-rooſts ; the firſt 
of them being with a fingle, and 
the other with a double Entrance f 


and 8 thus. 
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Now, for the making and uſing | may fall down upon the yiw 
them, take three pieces of Oak, Pla, when els ep donn; 
or Elm. boards, of an equal, big- | this is intended to prevents 
neſs, like unto chat which is in Beaſt from lifting up the con 
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A, B, C, D; let them be four 
Foot long, one over, and about 


Boards, which muſt be nailed faſt 


Timber juſt equal to that marked 


down, the whole may ſeem to be 


two Foot Jong, and one Inch and 


Ince fquare, ſhaped at both ends 
like an Axle-tree, which put eaſi- 


the middle of this ſaid Axle-tree, 
ſten and tye 2 Stick, O, N, which 


the firſt Figure, and marked with 


an Inch thick, which nail toge- 
ther juſt like a Coffin, and cloſe 
up one end with a piece of the 


on, as A, C, E, F; likewiſe nail 
over three main Boards, another 

iece, as A, E, G, H, which muſt 
be as large as any of the reſt, but 
not ſo long by two parts in three; 


and for the reſt of the covering, 


you muſt have another piece of 
the ſame ſort of Boards; on the 
other fide of the Boards, make a 
little hole with a Gimlet, at the 
places marked G, H, where faſten 
two Nails, which may be driven 
into the Board that lies on the top, 
ſo as to ſerve for Sockets, or as 
the Axle tree of a Coach, ſo that 
the Board may be eaſily lifted up, 
and let down; and at the other 
end, I, R, nail another piece of 


with A, F, G, H, which muſt 
only be faſtned to the upper Board, 
in ſuch manner, that being let 


ſome Cheſt cloſe ſhut; then get 
two pieces of Wood, as L, M, P, Q, 


an half thick, and pierced at the 


other, with a piece of Wood an 


ly into the two holes, L, M; at 


frame a mortice, or hole, to fa: 


with a notch or two at T; ab 


you inrend to take. 


ſmall Stick, marked II, an |! 


when once tis down. 
Now, before you nail al 
Boards together, make a hole 
that Plank, marked A, B C.) 
the place marked U. X; wh 
hole ſhould be two Inches ly 
and halt an Inch over, juſt on 
fire thereunto; and in the ot 
Plank, bore à little hole wit 
Gimlet, as at R, that you m 
in a ſmall Cord; at the end 
of, tye your Tricker, Rn, '$n, 
made of a Stick as big as ons 
tle Finger, which tho taſtnel 
the end R, may however har 
berty enough to move up 4 
down, and muſt paſs throught 
hole U, about two Inches 


the end of it rye your Bit ont 
Tricker, within the Che#-7 
which ought to be appropriate 
the nature of the Beaſt or ven 


Now, for the ſetting of 
Trap, you muſt have 4 fi 
Cord faſtned upon the moi 
Plank, near the middle of ia 
ed Y, towards the end; 4 
other end of the ſaid Card, ! 


and an half long, and halt # 
as ones Finger, formed 44 
end like a Wedge; fo ti 
Trap being lifred up about 


| ends, L, M, with à hole big e- | 
| nough to turn ones little Finger a. Foot, as you ſee it re ſen 

- therein, then nail them on the | in the Figure, and the Cord | 
1 two fide Boards, about che mid- | ing paſſed over the Axle tree, 1 
j dle of them, juſt oppoſite to each | the little Stick may have cue Mon 


in the notch T cf your Lich 
and the other end in the 19 
and then is your Trap ot Ff 
right as it ſhould be; | # 
Tricker be but a quarter 
Inch clear from the bottom 


* 


| 


when any Yermine is che 


P 
- 3 
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c but one touch to ' the Bait, 
ich is on the Tricker, that 


i 
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poſition between Debtor and Cre- 


e way, and down falls the -| dirgr. 
wing Plank, with the Door faft 


* | — WR 
The other Trap with the dow- 


entrance, is by much the beſt, 
cauſe that the Vermine you in- 


„d to take, may fee through it 


behold the prey, and me in 


| which fide they pleaſe, and 


refore will {20ner venture in, 
formed much after the fame 


nner with the former, and it 


th two turning Planks, and the 


icker ouzht to be in the mid- 


„ at Z, fo that there needs no 


her directions to be given 


rein, | | 
CHEVIN-FISHING: this 

Spa uns in March, and is very 
bog, tho? unactive, 
ery little time after he is ſtruk, 


o 


| the larger he is, the quieter 
b taken. As for his Food, he 1 


> all ſorts of Worms and Flies, 


0 Cheeſe, Grain, black Worms, 


ting their Bellies chat the white 
appear; he Ives to have his 


Urge, and variety of them 


one Hook; but more particu- 


ly, his delight is in the Pith 
t grows in the Bone of an Ox 


& of which you muſt be care- 
ck taking off the tough out ward 
Without breaking the in- 
id tender Skin. Early in the 
mars Angle for this ſort of 


o with Snails; but in the hear 
ne day, choofe ſome other 


; and in the afternoon fiſh for 
* Ground, or Fly, and there 


done he loves better than a 
bt. Moth with a large Head, 
lc Body is yellow, with whi- 


| Vings, which is to be com- 
n found in Gardens, about 


ſerine 3 nay, this Fiſh will 
5 ik lomerimes to fnapa Lim 


N 


eilding in 


| 

uſe of thoſe Balls is to reſtore loſt 
Appetite, a thing very incident to 
Horſes, procee 
Humour, and bitter fer = imma 
obſtructs the paſſages of the 

and make them loath their Food, 
For the compoſirion of theſe Balls, 


CHEWING-BALLS:; the 


g from a falt 


Throar, 


take a pound of Aſſa-fetita, as 
inch ' Doe of e bil" a 


pound of the Wood of a Bay-tree, 
an equal quantity of Funiper-wood, _ 
and two ounces of Pellitory of Spain, 


beat all the Ingredients apart, to 


a groſs Powder; for which rea- 


ſon, the Woods muſt be died, 
then put them all together into a 


Mortar, and incorporate them 


with a ſufficient quantity of good 
Grape-Verjuice, well clarified, pour- 
Ing it in by degrees, till. they are 
reduced to a Maſs; 
make Balls of the weight of an 
ounce and a half, ro be dried in 
he Sun: Take one of theſe Balls, 
wrap it in a Linnen-clour, and ty- 
ing a Thread to it, make the Horſe 
chew it two Horſes in the Morn- 
ing, and he will eat as ſoon as 
you will unhridle him: Do the 
ſame ar Night, and perſiſt in this 
method, till the Horſe recover 
his Appetite, When 'one Ball is 


| conſumed, put in another; and 
they may beufed on the Road, as 


you Travel, being tied to the 
Bridle. © EEE at 
- CHICRENS, as ſoon as th 


are hatched, if any be weaker thai 


the reſt, they muſt be wrapped 
up in Wool, and let them have 
Air of the Fire, and it will ſoon 


ſtrengthen them; to perfume them 


alſo with a little Roſemary, is very 
wholſome; fo that they may in 
a Sieve ke 


of which 


the firſt hatched 
\ Chick« ng, till the reſt} be m_ 
| N nM 
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i 
ed: for they will have no Meat 
for two days; and ſome [Shels be- 
Ing harder than otherſome, ,they 
will require ſo much diſtance of 
time in opening; but yer, unleſs 
the Chickens are weak, or the 
Hen rude, it is not amiſs to let 
them alone under her, for ſhe 
will nouriſh them moſt kindly: 
Two days being over, the firſt 
Meat to' be given them, 1s very 
ſmall Oatmeal, ſome dry, and 
ſome ſteeped in Milk, or elſe fine 
Wheat · bread Crumbs; and after 
they have got ſtrength, then Curds, 
Cheeſe- parings, White- read, Cruſt 
 foaked in Drink or Milk, Barley- 
meal, or Wheat-bread ſcalded, or 
the like ſoft Meat that is ſmall 
and will be eaſily divided. Then 
farther, it is proper to keep them 

a Fortnight in the Houſe, then to 


" Hen to Worm; for it's very whol- 
ſome to chop green Chives among 
your Chickens Meat, which will 

preſerve them from the Rye, and 
other Diſeaſes in the Head; nei- 
ther muſt they at any time be 
ſuffered to want Water, for if 
they be forced to drink Puddle, 
it will breed the Pip; to feed alſo 
upon Tares, Dornel, or Cockle, 
is very dangerous for young Ones; 
they will fatten by the ſaid means 
under their Dams; but to have 
fat crammed Chickens, ler them 
be cooped up when the Dam for- 
| fakes them, and the beſt Crams 
for them, is Wheat- meal and Milk 
made into Dough, and then the 
Crams ſteeped in Milk, and ſo 
thruſt down their Throats; but 
they muſt neceſſarily be ſmall and 
well wet, leſt they choak them; 
and thereby they ſhall he fat in 
14 days, 18 
Now, to diſtinguiſh whether 
the Chickens be good or no, af- 
ter they are killed, they will be 


ſuffer them to go abroad with the 


| Diſeaſe in Sheep, that runs ond 


ſtiff and white, and firm. in 
| vent, if new killed; bun if f. 
they be limber and green in 
vent; a Chicken ſcalded, do 
ry your Finger upon the By 
of her, and if ſhe feels row 
then ſhe is newly killed, hy! 
ſlipery and ſlimy, then tale: 
cramed Chicken, if fat, will h 
a fat Rump, and a fat Vein uy 
the ſide of the Breaſt of her. In 
Pulle. 
: e it is wi 
is taken orreſters, in ge 
„ their Baliwick, | 
Buſhes, Timber, c. and nin 
the ſame thing with Fall, 
CHINA-WARE, Ser 5. 
lane. a e 
CHINA; this Country i 
bout eighteen times as big a 
land, and is ſaid to have in 
148 5 Cities: The chief Town 
Trade are, Pekin, Kiangyin, Ht 
chen, Cinon, and Quanchen, I. 
Commodities are, Gold, St 
Precious Stones, Porcelime. dia 
China-ware, Quickſilver, Chin 
wood, Sugar, Cottons, Sils, Cu 
phire; Rhubard, Civet, Mus, 
ger, Ge. : : ; \ 
CHIN-S CAB; tis a Scal 


Skin, and is commonly dalled 
Shepherds, The Dartars ; wilt 
will kill them, if not remed{ 
It comes by negligence ol! 
Shepherds, when as they (ut 
them to feed on Graſs cor 
wich Dew, which is Eil. 
cure it, 1. Take a little q 
tity of Hyſſop and Salt veal 
together, and therewith coated 
fret the Pallate cf the Mall 
and all over the Mouth; 0 
with Se /F heal or Cinque-foil, 4 
waſhing the Scab wich Vine 
afterwards anoint it with 74 f 
Hogſgreaſe mixed together.?“ 


thers ſtamp Cypreſs-teaves u 


1 
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, Rn 8 
nd therewith waſh the Fal- B as to make him forſake 
of che Mouth, and th S» | his Meat, There are a multityde 
br 2 ſome Shepherds take | of things good for ir, or the Stone, 
deb to be a kind of a Fox, | of which, theſe in particular: 
ich will commonly be as well | Take a quart of Whitewine, four 
the Brisket, as upon his Chin, | ounces of Fenum Græcum, Bay- 
d fay, dis got by Feeding after berries, - Cimamon, Pepper, and 
vs that ha e Swine-PoX 3 | Ginger, each one ounce ; Water- 
4 anoint it with Tar and | Creſſes two handsful, onè of Sage, 
ese melted together; and Sengreen one pound, Mints an 
nor helped in time, one Sheep handful; ſtamp the Herbs, and 
Uinfect the reſt. 4. For the pound the Spices. and put them 
on Scab, ſome take Powder | to the Wine, and boyl it; then 
hyimſtone, with | Cyprefs-roofs, | ſtrain it, put two ſpoonsful of H 
x and beaten together, an e- | ney thereto, and give it him luke- 
al quantity, and mix them with | warm. 2. Take Cloves, ' Pepper, 
e blanched Raiſons, Camphire, | Cinnamon, of each an ounce, all 
i Wax, melted all together, made into fine Powder, and well 
ereof they make an Oyntment, | mixed, which pur into a quart of 
| rub the Scab therewith; | Sack, and let it boyl a while; then 
n muſt it be waſhed over with | rake it off, put+to it one Spoon- 
e and Salt-water, mixed toge- | ful of Honey, and give it luke- 
r, and afrewards with common warm; then Cloath him up, and 
ater; bur the common Shep- Litter, him, and let him Faſt three 
d take nothing but Tar mixed | or four Hours after it; then give 


i! fine Greaſe. him Hay, and an hour after that, 
C17 TING ; Seed is faid | a ſweet Maſh, or White-water. 
1 hit, when it ſhoots its ſmall | 3. A pint of Whitewine, 8 ounces 
s firſt into che Earth. of Burdock-ſeeds made into fine 
Es; tipr with Fen- Powder, two of Purſle)-ſeed, two 


s, is when the Horn hath a | of Powdred Hyſop, unſet Leeks, 
oo hanging and ſhaking at the | and Water-creſſes, of each an hand- 
_ of it, as in Tulips and the | ful; half an ounce of Black-ſoap, 
2 Fe b ſtamp them well, and ſtrain them 
HOL ER; is a Diſtemper | with the Wine, then put to it 
dent to Sheep, in Summer, your Bur and Parſley fred and ſo 
vs known by the yellowneſs [give it him bloodwarm. But for 
the Skin: To cure which, the Griping and Fretting in an 
| p a few Elder-leaves, ſtrain | Horſe's Belly, he muſt firſt be 
|, nich 4e, and give the ſame | Blooded in the Mouth with your 
” . CCcCornet-Horn, and ſtrip up your 
-HOLICK; is a Diſtemper | Shirt as high as your Elbow, an- 
mT {ial to Horſes, as well as o-] noint your Hand and Arm with 
1 Animals; being commonly | Sallet Oyl, Butter, or Hogſereaſe, 
ond by Wind; it cauſes] and put it into his Fundament, 
il, OT” "olent Pain, by Griping of | from whence draw forth as much 
belly of the Horſe, which will | of his hard baked Dung as you 
e him ſtrike at it, and ſome- can; then take a good big angry 
18 le down, and tumble and | red Onion, and peel it, and jog ir 
in p with his Feet; and be 1 croſs- ways with Your Knife, ow 


ling it very well in Salt and Hour 
of Brimſtone, then cover it all o- 


ver with Freſh-butter, and put it 


up into his Body, as far as you 


cam well thruſt it, and tye down | 


his Mell or Tail cloſe berween his 
ro his Surcingle or Girts, 
and Walk or Ride about a quarter 
of an hour, or more; then untye 
his Tail, and you ſhall find he 
will Purge freely. Next morning, 
you may give him a comfortable 
Drink warm, made of an ounce of 
Horſe- Spice, boyled a little in a 
uart of ſtrong Beer, ſweetned ei- 
ther with Honey or common Trea- 
cle; or elſe you may give him a 
Cordial of three pints of ſtrong 
Beer, with a Toaſt of Houthold 
' Wheat-bread crummed in it, and 
boyled together with a little Mace; 
and when you have taken it off 
the Fire, diſſolve into it, two or 
three Spoonsful of Honey, with a 
good big lump of ſweet Butter, 
and the Horſe will do well. 
- CHOOSING OF DOGS; 
in order to chooſe a Dog and 
Birch for good Whelps, ſee that 
your Birch come of a good Kind, 
vell-proportioned, having large 
Ribs and Flanks; and ſee that 
your Dog be of a good Breed and 
 Younz; for a young Dog and an 
dld Bitch breed excellent Whelps. 
Now, January, Feb+uary, and March, 
are the beſt times for Hounds, 
Bitches, br Bratchets, to be Lined. 
in; alfo let the Dog and Bitch 
_ Cunyle when the Moon is in 4- 
@:4iius or Gemini; tor fuch as are 
hi engendred, - will never run 
ad, and the Litter will be of 
more Dog than Bitch Whelps; 
hay, double: It's not good to 
preſerve the firſt or ſecond, bur 
third : The Birch ſhould be uſed 
toda kennel, thatſne may love it after 
her whelping,andſheſhould be kept 
warm, wean your Whelps at two 
Moarhs end ; and the it be ſome | 
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difficulty to chooſe. a W 
der he HE that will 22 
beſt of che Litter, yet ſons} 
prove that. which is laſt, and 
im for the beſt; other rem 
the Whelps from the Rennel 
lay them ſeveral and apart 
from the other; then they wa 
which of them the Bitch firſt 
and carries into her Rennel a; 
and that they take for the he 
Others again, will | have | 
ſame which weighs leaſt nl 
it Sucketh, to prove the b. 
This is certain, that the lig 
Whelp will prove che (wit 
As ſoon as the Bitch has Lite 
its requiſite to chooſe them] 
intend to preſerve, and throw 
way the reſt ; keep the I 
Brown, or of one Colour; fort 
Spotted are not much to be el 
med, tho' of Hounds, Spotted 
to be valued. Nom, Hound 
Chaſe are to be choſen by t 
colours; the white with b 
Ears, and a black Spot at the 
ting on oh the Tail, are then 
principal to compoſe your fen 
of, and of good {nt 5 000 
tion: The black Hound, or 
black-tanned, or the all line 
loured; or all white, che 0 
Talbots, are beſt for the Srily 
Line; the grizled, whether ll 
ed or unmixed, ſo it be f 
haired, are the beſt,, Yermild 
and à couple of rheſe are 
for a Kennel, In ſhort, take 
marks of a good Hound, Ti 
Head be of a man prope I 


FY 


rather: long than Tound 5 189 
. ſtrills wide, his Ears large, | 


Back bowed, his Fillerg gf 
ches large, Thighs well tru 
Ham ſtreights Tail big net 
Reins, the reſt ſlender, che! 
big, the Sole of che Foot dh 
formed like a Fox x, with the 
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e in the Pallate of an Horſe's 

proceeding either from 
{ and rough Hay, full of 
les and other pricking ſtuff; 
y foul Provender, full of ſharp 
& which by frequent prick- 
the Bars of his Mouth, cauſes 
to wrincle, and breed cor- 
Blood, which may turn to 
ker; what cures the Canker 
te Mouth, if it comes to this 
eaſe, cures this; but to pre- 
the former, waſh his Mouth 
Vinegar and Salt, and anoint 
vith Hney: And for the re- 


his Tongue, ſlice it with an 
iſon · knite, and thruſt out the 
geb or Corruption, then waſh 
place as before: But to pre- 
t their not coming at all, rhe 
ikeable way is, to to waſh it 
en with Wine, Beer, and Ale, 
ſo ſnall not Bliſter-breed there- 
nor any other Diſeaſe. 


HUB, and Chubfiſhing ; this 
a Fiſh that is full of - ſmall 
ed Bones, diſperſed every 
ere through his Body, eats very 
teriſn, and being infirm, is in 
anner taſtleſs; he is beſt of a. 
to entertain a young Angler, 
be is eaſily taken; in order to 
Ich, you muſt find out ſome 
e, where you ſhall have 
ty or more of them together 
a hot day, floating almoſt on 
Surface of the Water; let 
r Rod be ſtrong and long, your 
e not above a yard long, very 
"0g, and an indifferent large 
PR, winch you are to Bait with 


mm on the top 
if there be any Chub near, he 
* iſe; bur ſo abſcond your ſelf, 
Jou May not be ſeen, for he is 
«rous Fiſh, and therefore the 


Hops, Clefts or Rifts; are 


fing of theſe Diſtempers, pull | 


lh per, which bob up and 
of the Water, 


| 


leaſt ſhaddow will make him fink; - 
to the bottom of the Water, tho 
he will riſe again ſuddenly; and 
this is called Bobbing : When you 
have Baited your Hook, drop it 
gently about two Foot before the 
Chub you have pitched upon by. 
your Eye to be the beſt, and fair- 
eſt, and he will inſtantly bite. 
greedily thereat, and be held faſt, 
by reaſon of his Leather- mouth, 
that he can ſeldom break his hold, 
and ſo it will be well to give him 
play enough. and tire him, other- 
wiſe you may endanger your 
F255 ES 
If you cannot a Craſbopber, 
bait your Hook with any kind of 
Fly, or Worm; and it you will- 
fiſh with a Fly, Graſhopper, or Bee- 
tle, it muſt be at the top of the 
Water; but if with other Baits, 
| underneath, In March and April, 
Angle for the Chub with Worms ; 
in June and Fuly, with Flies, Snails, 


and Cherries z but in Auguſt, Set- 


tember, uſe a Paſte made of Bor- 
mi ſan, or Holland-Cheeſe,  poun- 
ded with Saffron-in a Mortar, ad- 
ding a little Butter thereunto; 
but others make a Paſte of Cheeſe 
and Turpentine for the Winter Sea- 
ſon; at what time the Chub is at 
his prime; for then his forked 
| Bones are either loft, or turned 
into Griſtles; and he is excellent 
Meat Baked; his Spawn is excel- 
lent; and if he be large, the Head, 
when the Throat is well waſhed; 
is the beſt part of the Fiſh. How- 
ever, in hot Weather, you muſt 
Angle for him in the middle of 
Water, or near the top thereof; 
but in cold Weather, near the bot- 
CHURCH-WARDENS; are 
Officer year ly choſen, by conſent” 
of the Miniſter and Pariſhioners,” 
according to the cuſtome of every 
Place, to look ro the Church, 


hs 


 Ehurch- 


the Ece | 
a kind of Corporation, enabled by 


moſt uſual Market-days of the 


days of the Week, and ſo meeteſt 


the Work it ſelf, take the Cream, 


and then covering the Churn, and 
ſetting it in a place fit for the | 


ol the Dairy, and exceed ing early 


ſame, which will be ſolid, heavy, 
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Church- yard, and ſuch other things 


as belong to both; and to obſerve 
the Behaviour of their Pariſhio- 
ners, for ſuch Faults as appertain 
to the 2 or Cenſure of 

eſiaſtical- Court: Theſe are 


Law to Sue and be Sued for any 
thing belonging to the Church, or 
Poor of the Pariſt. 

CHURNIN G; the Cream be- 
ing neatly and ſweetly kept, it 
ſhall be churned on thoſe uſual 


days, which are fitted either for 


the uſe in the Houſe, or the ad- 
jacent Markets, according to the 
purpoſe for which Dairy is kept, 


and the moſt accuſtomable days 
held among ordinary Houſewives, much Heat, or much Cold; 
are Tueſdays and Fridays; the firſt | if over-heated, it will lookwhii 


in the Afternoon, to ſerve Wed- | 
neſday-morning Market; and Friday 
morning, to ſerve Saturday-Marker ; 
for Wedneſday and Saturday are the 


Kingdom; and Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday the uſual Faſting- 


for the uſe of Butter. Now, for 


and through a ſtrong and clean 
Cloth, ſtrain it into the Churn, 


action to be engaged in; as in 
the Summer, in the cooleſt place 


in the Morning, or very late in 
the Evening; but in the Winter, 
in the warmeſt part of the Dairy, 
and in the moſt temperate hours, 
as about Noon, or a little before 
or after; ſo churn it with ſwift 
ſtroaks, marking the noiſe of the 


and entire, till your hear it alter, 
and the found is become light, 
ſharp, and more ſprightly ; then 


| with your Hand cleanſe both 


| to Butter in the churning; beci 
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by his ſound, the lig hin enef6ofd 
Churn-ſtaff, and the ory . 
drops which will appear yeli 
about the fide of the Churn; th 


Lid and the Infide of the Chix 
and having put all together, 
fhall cover the Churn again; l 
then with eaſie ſtrokes round, x 
not to the bottom, gather 
Butter together in one entirely 
and body, leaving no piecest 
of ſevered or unjoined. 
foraſmuch as there are num. 
conveniencies that may ham 


the Cream is put in: Bur 
Churn in the coldeſt time of Vi 


has been ſcalded, then it mit 


much labouring, will 


ot the tenderneſs os. its Body, t 
ing not able to endure ei 


and crumble, and be bitter in tal 
and if over-cold, will not ca 
at all: To help theſe defect 
you Churn in the heat of Si 
mer, it will not be amiſs, durt 
that time, to place the Cumm ii 
Pail of cold Water, as deep 
the Cream riſes in the Churn, a 
in the churning thereof, tl 
ſtrokes ſhould go ſlow; and t 
Churn muſt — be cold, wit 


ter, the Cream muſt be putiny 
fore the Churn be cold, af 


placed within the Air of the fi 
and curned Wirh as ſwilt ol 
and as faſt as may * 4 

ep it 


7 


continual warmth, and you 3 
have good Butter; for which, 1 
Buser. 9s 
CIBOULES,: or -CHIBOUL 
they are (properly ſpeaking) \ 
degenerated Onions, prop%* 
only by Seeds, of the bignels 0 


corn of ordina Gunpowder ; 


2 ſhall ſee, that your Butter 


breaks, which is perceived both 


one "(ide a little flat, and , 
round on che other, 


g 


) 


N 


little on and oval, and white on 
the is They are ſown. in all 
Seaſons; bur herein they are dif- 
ferent from the Onion, in that it | 
produces bur a ſmall Root, and 
ſeveral Stems, or upright Shoo 
and thoſe „ moſt o 
hem, are moſt eſteemed, and of 
_ you ſhould be careful to 
oduce moſt Seed, that will beſt 
4 to be gathered in Augudt, if 
lanted in March; they are ſown 
Imoſt in every month in the year; 
ey are thinned as well as Onions, 
d ſome, that are tranſplanted. 
ill proſper well: In dry Sum. 
gers their Beds muſt be watered, 
nd cheir planting muſt be always 
good Earth, 
CIDER; ſee Cyder. 8 
CINQUE- -PORT:; chis is a 
iſhing-Ner, ſo called from the 


N j . f 
W. he 4 
„ 20 2 25 


| 


that your 
| fellow 1 in an 1 direct I 


this may f 3 
Water: But if in a fal W 985 
the motion of the Water 25 


| you 


Fx ge a foot of. 0K. to 2 a 


en the four corners of t 


as E, F, G, H; he the a. : 


make on the ſame Poles, at 4 c.. 
venient diſtance, for the taſtning | 
of the four upper corners, in the 
ſame manner as A, B, C D; the 
botrom of the Net is four ſquare, 
without any entrance; to do well, 
ſhould. have the help of a 
Boat, when you place the Net i 
the Water; for that you mi 
drive your Poles faſt t tg the ground; 


and at ſuch a conyenient diſtance, 


Net may be ſtiff ſtretch- 
ed out, each Pole anſwering his 
ine, an 
ce in any an 


always move the Bo and ſo 
fris 4 * away the Fiſh ; bur, for 
| the prevention thereof. faſten at 


re entrances into it, and is of 
cellent uſe for any Pond or Ri- 
er, ſwift or ſtanding Water; 


ng repreſented by this en 10 


the very r of the : four ag 5 


: 
bs F 
” ws of 54 - 
. h - * 
I 
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LE 


Tomike uſe 0; be provi Took l Sticks, to e 4 


with four Poles, which muſt. 


each other and to keep all tigt? 


ar and ſtrong, and for length 4 For mſtatice, - obſerve the fame 


able to the * of on 1 Line, marked wich little 
Ms 


WE: - 


. 
Fro 


$ 


: and from C, c, to great B, and lit- | | 
tle c, chere is no fear, for the |away, and are ſucceeded by round 


ed Lime, and Linſeed Oyl, tem- 


lay of Brick for the Floor; then 
a2 Wall raiſed round about, ſeaving 


that in any Garden, or other Pla- 


in the Earth, and covered over; 
the Rain water being convey d 


_ caſt their Water in haſty Showers, 


near Bouſes, be dedutted there- 
| 5 | the 


are two ſorts; 1. The Small, 
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4. 5, c, d, and you willcafilycom-|rhree or four together, ea 
55 8834 irt; 9 then if Yo fa-| fiſting of five ſmall round Leave, 
te abe s,from | like a ſingle Roſe, of à ſine red 
little d, | diſh purple, with many yelloy 
Threads in the middle, that fall 


to 
A, 4, unto great D, and 


Water can have no power over 
*CISTERNS for Water; for 


fach as are deſigned to be made 
under an Houſe, as a Cellar for 


n or Stone may be laid 
wich Terraſs, and it will do well; 
or a Cement may be made to join 
Brick or Stone withal, with | 
compoſition made of ſlacked, ſift- 


pered together, with Tow or Cot- 
thn Wool; or elſe a Bed of good 
Clay may be laid, or on that, a 


a convenient place behind ir to 
ram in Clay, which may be done 
as faſt as the Wall is raiſed; fo 
that when it is finiſhed, it will 
be a Ciſtern of Clay, walled with- 
in. with Brick; and being in a 
Cellar, the Brick will keep the 
Clay moiſt, (altho' empty of Wa- 
120 that it will never crack; ſo 


ces, ſuch Ciſterns may be made 
thereto by .declining Channels" 
running into it, into which the 
Alley and Walks may be made to 
10 may the Waters that fall in or 


CS TUS; whereot there 
which is a ſcrubby Plant, about a | 
vad high, wich two Leaves at e. 
very joint, and Flowers coming 


f 
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Ciſtus, that riſes higher, au 


is bedewed all over wich u chm. 
pteſerving Water; for Culinary my ſweet moiſture, which art: 
uſes, Bric 


but being not able ro endure Cold, 


ter. f 


the Earth about them, to tn 
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hairy Heads, containing ſmall 
round brown Seeds. 2. The Gun 


ſpreads more than the former, and 


cially taken off, 1s the black ſweet 
Gum, call'd Ladanum: Its Flower 
are larger than thoſe. of the for- 
mer: They are Plants which con- 
tinue Flowering from May to S 
tember, and are raiſed from Sceds, 


they muſt be Houfed in Win- 


'CITRALLS, uin of 


Pumpkins; are ted only 
by Seeds of a flat . oval Figur, 
partly large and whitiſh, and 2 
it were, neatly edged about the 
ſides, ſave that the bottom, when 
4 ſtick to the Citrall, in whoſ 

y they were form d. The) 
are ſown in hot Beds uſually, 2 
bout the middle of March and 
the end of April taken up with 


plant them in holes two foot di 
meter, and one deep, and at no 
with mould: In en tit. 
Veins begin to grow five or in 
foot long, ſome eis of en 
their being broken by the Wo 
and to make them take Root ; 
place ſo covered, where!) 
the Fruit that grows beyond 

part will be better nouriſhed, 20 
10 grow bigger. See Fonpenne, 
CET TY; or Gentlewn 
Wheel - ſo-called, becauſe 0 
; wy . Make, is gon 


4 2 
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wich many tricks and deviſes, 
Ne to 4 the Art of the 
Turner, than to add any good- 
neſs ro the working of this Spin- 


* 


d dards or Stoops for the Axle-tree | 
or the Wheel to reſt upon. 4. The 
WW turn'd Pins, to keep the Wheels in 
uche middle of the Standards. 8. 
nM The Axle-tree. | 6. The button 


of the Axle-tree. 7. The Nave, 
or middle of the Wheel. 8. The 


Oy 


U e Whe N 
eþ- Spokes. 9. The Rim and Riget, 
bs to keep the String on. 10. The 


with points ſer between the Spokes 


and Screw-box in the Steck, by 
which the String is drawn up, or 
kt down ſlacked. 12. The over- 
croſs, or handle of the Screw. 
13. The Boſs cr Cup. 14. The 
over-croſs for the Maidens or 
Damſels. 15. The Maidens, or 
Damſels being the two Stands in 
which the Spindle turns. 16. The 
Leather that holds the Spindle in. 
17. The Spindle, being the Iron- 
pin, with the hole or eye for the 
Thread to paſs through. 18. The 
Feathers, or Fly, or Wing, is that 
which the crooked Wyres are ſet 
in. 19. The Quil, that which 


The Warfe, or Wharve, being that 
upon which the Wheel-ſtring 
urns. + + of TY 
CIVES, or Engliſh-Cives; are 
multiply'd only by . Off-ſers that 
gow. round about their Tufts, 
that grow very big in time, from 
which, a part are taken to Re- 
plant. . They are multiplyd by 
producing thick Tufts, ſlipt out, 
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(WE ring- bee]. It confiſts of the fol- 
1 loving. feveral parts; 1. The 
l Stock, or Wheel-ſtock; and Feet. 
18 2. The Quil-box and Button, ich 
i the Lid or Cover. 3. The Stan- 


Spires, being little turned Burtons,, 


to adorn it. 11. The Screw-pin. þ 


the Yarn is ſpun upon. 20. Laſtly, | 


f RE 8 
2 


and tranſplanted nine or ten Inches 
aſunder, either in Borders or Beds; 
in e good Ground they will 
laſt three or four years wirhout 
removing or any other Culture, 
than Weeding and Watering ſome- 
times, during the Heat: It is their | 
Leaves only that are uſed for one 
of the Sallad- furniture. 
CLA CR; to Clack Wool, 0 5 
to cur off the Sheep's Mark, whic 
makes it weigh lets: and yield lefs 
Cuſtome to the King; to Farce 
Wool, is to clip off the upper 
and more hairy part of it; and % 
Head and the Neck from the reſt 
J. i nu 
- CLAP; this is a neather pare 
of an Hawk's Beak. 
CLAP; when it proves an 
inveterate Diſtemper in an Horſe x 
to Cure it, cut off the Head of a 
Car, and her Legs, then rip her © 
"og at her Back, laying her in- 
ide, with Guts; gt. to the Si- 
new, with her Back cloſing toge- 
ther upon the fore part of rhe 
Horſe's Leg, let it be put on warm, 
and ſerve another Cat or two the 
ſame; let it Ne four hours at - 
time; then take an ounce of Tur- 
pentine Oyl, half a gill of Brandy, 
as much of Soap, as a Hen's Egg, 
which beat all together, and ruby 
into the Sinew, drying it with & 
hor Iron, and it will do. 
CLAP-NET,. and Looking< 


| 


ring or Daring, and is a device ro 
catch Larks with; for which 
end you muſt provide four Sticks, 
very ſtrait and light, about the 
bigneſs of a Pike, rwo of Which 
ſnould be four Foot nine Inches 
long, and ſhould all be notched at 
the ends; as tis in theſe Sticks 
marked with the little a and b: 


nd ſeperated into many like ones; 


— _ 


Ar the end b, faſten on 
„ 


e 
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gloſs; this is otherwiſe called Do- 


one fide;. 


à Stick of about a foot long, of 
the ſame bigneſs with the other | 
four Sticks, andon the other fide 
o ſmall peg of Wood, marked A, | | YU) 
TIF — long; en e e i i 
our Sticks more, each A foot og | 112 
long, as the Letter f; each muſt e 1 1 — 
have a Cord nine foot, faſtned at HO e . 
the. bigger end of them, as e, , 
every cnc of which muſt have a 
Buckle at the end e, for the com- 
modious faſtning of them to the 
reſpective Sticks, when you go 
about to ſpread your Net. The wt 
following b1gurerepreſent it. RH l 7 
| | EIS Eb 25 6 Comm 
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Next, you are to provide a Cord 
a, k, h, g, which muſt have tuo 
| branches, a, k, one ot them muſt be 
Is foot and an half long, the other 
ten, with a Buckle at each end; 
the reſt of the Cord, from hy, tog, 
muſt be between 22 and 24 yards 
long; and all theſe Cords, 4s well 
the long ones, as thoſe with t 
Sticks, thould be ſtrong twiſted, 
abcut, rhe bigneſs of "ones little | 
Finger. The next thing te be 
- previded, is a Staff, m, u, _ 


— 


b ; 
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two loops, as o, which 5 
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C LA % : 
four foot long, pointed ar the end | 
and at the end n, faſten a lit · 


m; 


tle Ball of Wood, for the conve- 


nient carrying of theſe many Ne- 
ceſſaries, in ſome Sack or Wallet; 
you muſt alſo have a ſmall Iron 
Spade to leyel the Ground, as you 
ſee occaſion, and two ſmall Rods, 
ike that marked, 1, m, n, o, each 
eighteen inches long, having a 


great end L, and thereunto a ſmall 


fick fixed, as p, witha Packthread 
near the end of the ſaid Rod; 
and about the Letter m, being 
ſome nine inches from it, tye an- 
other Packthread with two ends 
eich hanging clear a foot long; at 
each end tye a little piked Stick, 
a9, r, at the ſmaller end of the 
fad Rod, rye a Packthread with 
four deubles, which muſt form 
at the 
legs of ſome Larks: You muſt 
alo have two ſmall Reels, as F, G, 
by the. help whereof, you may 
make the Larks fly, as there is oc- 
cion; the laſt thing you are to 
prepare, is a Looking-glaſs, accord- 
ing to theſe following Figures. 


Take a piece of Wood about 
a inch and an half thick, and cut 
| lixe a bone. but ſo as that there 
My nat be above nine inches ſpace 
bet ven the two ends, e, and c; 
nd let it have its full thickneſs at 
de bottom, to the end it may re- 
debe into it, that falſe piece, mar- 
5 I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which tke 
dale fix is the loweſt, and the 
per, three, is but half an inch 


1 % 9 N : 
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large; the five corners, 1, 2, 3, 4,8, 
muſt be let in, to receive as many 
peices of Locking-glaſs. In the 
middle of the ſaid piece of Wood, 
in the bottom, or under part 
thereof, by the Letter b, make a 
hole to receive a little Wooden 
Peg, as I, j, b, ſix inches long, and 
about the bigneſs of one's Finger, 
pointed at 1, and a little hole in 
the middle j, p; you muſt like- 
wiſe have another piece of Wood, 
n, m, o, q, a foot long, and about 
two ach ſquare, ſnai pned at the 
end q; e a little Engraving 
therein at o, about two inches 
gh, and one inch and an halt 
broad; then bore or pierce a hole 
in the ſaid piece aboye the end n 
to receive the Peg r, which muſ 


o, and ſo turn eaſily about. 
When tis thus fixed, put a 
ſmall line into the hole j, and your 
Glaſs is finiſhed : You muſt place 
it between thetwo Nets, near the 
middle of them, es the Letter j, 
and carry the Line to the Hedge; 
ſo that pulling the Line, you may 


make the Looking-elafs play in 
and our, as Children do a 


Whirlegig, made of an Apple 


land a Nut Always keep it 
turning, chat the twinkling of the 
_ ] Glaſs againſt the Sun, may pro- 


voke the Larks to comeſto view it. 
Now, when you intend to pitch 


2 7 900 Nets, be ſure to have the 


ind either in front or behing 


your Nets, leſt if it be on either 


tide, it hinder the playing ol your 
Nets, Chooſe ſome open place, - 
and let it be remote from Trees 
or Hedges, at leaſt a hundred pa- 
ces; then the Ground being clear 
from all Stones and-Rubbiſh, ſpread 

the 8 in the manner deſcribed 
by the Figure, pix. The longeſt 
Sticks faſtned to that part of the 
Net which is largeſt; as for Ex- 


ample. In the Figure, that on 
x | your 


come down an inch into the hole 


. 
your Right-hand is bigger than 
the other; you muſt drive 


thePege, into the Ground, and 
| , Pals the end à of the ſtick, into 


the Buckle of one of the Cords of 
the Net, and the Peg d, into the 
other loop of the ſame end; alſo 
do the ſame to the other ſtick, at 
che end l, but before you drive 
your Peg into the Gronnd, ſtrain 


the Cord c, t, as much as you can; ( 


then take rw of the ſticks, as f, e, 
- Whereof one hath a Cord nine 
foot and an half lonz, and the 
other half a foot leſs; put the 
knot e, of the longeſt Cord, about 
the end of the farther ſtick, and 
then retiring,' drive your Peg f, 
into the Ground, juſt oppoſite to 
the two litrle Pegs, c, t; and then 
coming to the other end, paſs. 
your ſtick a, into one of the 
ſhoger Cords, and fo drive your 

. ' Pegsjuſt with the others, in a di- 
xe Line, as c, t, f, that your Cord 
2, e, of the Net, may be through- 
ly trained. Being thus directed 


to ſer one Net, you cannot well 


fail to ſer the other; only obſerve 
| fo to place them, that when they 
are drawn,. one may clap about 
half a foot over the other. | 


\- The next thing that is to be 


done, is to take the grand Cord, 
| which is to make your Net play; 
place the larger Branch a, about 
The end of the tick a, and the- o- 
ther Branch k, about the ſtick k; 
then tye the knor h, ſo that it 
may reſt in the middle, and carry 
the end to your Lodge; ſtrain it 
a little, and then faſten it with a 
Peg A, and about B, make ſome 
kind of hold - faſt, for the better 
ſtraining it, and that it may not 
[lip again through your Hands; 
and juſt even vith the ſaid hold- 
faſt, make two holes P, E, in the 
Ground, to thruſt again wich your 


be made of Boughs, in ſuch : 
manner, that you may have a ful 
and clear view on your Nets be. 
fore; and the ſame ſhould be 
poo CT „ and ng 
very high, that you may haye 
proſpect of all Birds 7 and 
a —_— 
The laſt thing upon this occs 
fron, is the placing your Calk 
tor ſo are the live Larks calle 
here) and the Figures direct you 
in what place to ſer them; S 
your little ſtick p, in the fir 
place, and ler the upper part be 
about ſix inches outottheground; 
then place the two others ꝙ; f 
on the right, and the other onthe 
left, juſt at m of the Rod, where 
the Cord of the ſaid Pegs is fut; 
then tye the end of one of die 
Packthreads of one of the Rech 
about three or four inches from 
m, near the place marked n, and 
then carry your Reel to the Ia. 
ter E, and the like you muſt do 
with the other Rod, tyed at ie 
end o, and at equal diſtances tye 
the Call-Larks by the Feet, ſo tht 
when you ſee any Birds near you, 
tis bum ehe ur Cotds and 
you force the Farks' to mount: 
ljnile, thatithereby the others may 
take notice. of them; and when 
they are within your diſtance, pul 
your main Cord, and your Net 
flies up, and claps Ee them, 
' CLARET-WINEAPPIE, 
is fair, and yields plenty of aples 
ſant ſharp Juice, from whence t 
has its Name, and not from tic 
Colour, it being a white Appl 
but makes a fich vinous Liquos 
which, well ordered, excels mo 
other Ciders, eſpec ally with 
mixture of ſivect Apples. 
CLARY ; when cetider, 5 f 
Herb not to be rejefted in Salad 
and in Omlers, made up wi 


| 


Heels, As for your Lodgr, it muſt 
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be made. 
As to the ſeveral forts of is 
Clay, for Manure, Curiofity, 
otherwiſe, the . ble 
may be of ſome uſe. 


4 Table of Clays. 


Pure, That is, ſuch as is ſoft, like 
Butter, to the Teeth, and has 
little or no gritrineſs in it. 

Greafie, To be reckon'd 


— 


* 


— 


- Sjgillate, 


| I, hallen n | 
at Brickbill in North- 


amptonſhire. 
— under 


( Torkſbire Wolds, 
Born, about Hallifax. © 
j lite, in Derbiſpire Lead - mines. 


in Cleaveland. | 
. TM ar Linton, upon war: 


PL.” 90> > © 7 _R.=5 


Ln 


Tlwiſh, 1 


Ripley. 

4 Comſhot-Clay, or the Soap-lcale | 
lying in Coal-mines. 

5. 4 dark blue Clay, or Marle, ar 
Hlthorp. 


Harſh and Puſty, when * 5 


the 3 or Terræ 


3 Pale: yellow, in the Marle-pitas | 


. wi. $530 "$44 = 
11 exen with Sugar, Julice of Orange, | Millewhite Clay « of che * of 
full or Lemmon. Tr, > Cons,” 

be CLAY;15 commended by ma- 7. The Porter's Pale: yelin cla, 
be ny, £0 be a conſiderable i improver of Wakefield-moor. * 

n of light and fandy Grounds; and 8. The Mae Clay of Billing brook- 
ea Examples are given of it by Sir | . Pottery, in Lincoln 1 
nd High Plate, &c. Bur it's good to | 9. A blue Clay, in- ; 

try it in ſeveral Grounds, both] wherein the Aftroites are fo 
0+ Arable and Paſture; and for ſeve-| 10. Tellow-Clay, in the Scam o 
ll, ral times, ar ſeveral times of the] the Red Sand-Rock, ar Bilbro. - 
led Year, and in ſeveral proportions | 11.. Fine Red Clay, in at Bilbro. 
too; whereby may. be found out, Red Sand-R at Apen. 
te true 3 and effect of it, and 12. 4 ſoft chalky blue dee, 5 
rſt by the ſame method, even of all Ci. at | 

be BY Subterrancan-Soil or Manure ; and | 13. 4 ſoft chalky redY - 

d; Wa thereby," a coll Rey: advantage . Clay. roy 


14. A red Stay | in the aks of 
Ci E 
* < _ nearZzppinzon 
is. A blue Sto | and at Houſam 

2 in the Her. 

16, "White Stbny i in Came 
 bridgeſhir by: ae, Pe 

Mixt withround Sand, or Pebble; 


Moor, Torkſhire, 


roy AR an ; 
19. A Rea Sandy C 
Sand-Rock, near / 


in the red © 
Rippon. | 


ns cat 


| Mixx with flat or thin Sand, glite 


. tering with Mica, . 1 


20, Crouch white Clay, Derbiſhire,/ 
of which the Glaſs-pots are made 

at Nottingham. 
21. 6 rey or 'blu! 
Clay, at Hallifax. 


Rock, at 1 


cas ro perl ſo call d, or the inf 4 x 
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17. The Tellow Loam « of Ski vithe 
18. A Red Sandy Clay, in the | 


| Right-hand Bank of the Road. 
| | beyond. Collingham, near the 


Tabaceo-pipo : 
22, A red Clay, in i qe red « Sand: 8 


| it + CLAYING-OF CR! One perarion effectnally; is clex 
dc Cay very: light ſandy Soil, alſo, and firengened 40 be 
5 bath been practiſed for many gree, that it may be calld, Reg. 
Paoears, in ſome parts of 7orkſhire, Royal, by adding inte it, in the 
fbeor the improvement of Corn; Fermentation, ſome burning S 
and as the [ates day e of ute rit, which allo gre, durabilry 
elſewhere, the manner of doing thereynto, even far beyond that 
ir, take thus: The Clay they have | of Double-Beer, _  * 
ear, the ſame being dug herd by, CLEAR-WALK; thi f. 
in the decliviry'ot an Hill; and rerm relating ro Cocks; and fon 
after they haye bared away two | fies, the Place that the Fightay 
yards deep of Sand, they fink a |' Cock is in, and none other, 
ſquare Pit flx yards deep, and © CLIFTS and Cracks in tk 
eight or ten yards ſquare. The Heels ; is a Diſeaſe incident 9 
Cky is of a-bluiſh brown Colour, | Horſes, and comes ſeveral w 3 
not Sandy at all, but cloſe and | either y oyet-hard Riding, or LI. 
fat, and very ponderous; it burns bour, which occaſions Surfcit; 
well for Bricks. They Ly one | or by giving him unwholſone 
hundred Loid of Clan, upon an | Meat ; or by waſhing him when 
Acre of Ground. They dig it at | he is hot, which gorrupts the 
Midſummer, and only in a dry | Blood, and cauſes the peccantHy- 
Summer: they cbferve, that tor | mours to fall down, and ſenle 
three or four years, it contiuues | where the Sorrances are; and this 
het in cl. ds upon the Land; and makes his Heels very raw, and to 
chat the firſt year the Land ſo Ma- | run offenſively with ſinking Wa. 
nur d, bears Rank, ili-colour'd, | ter and Matter, which prove very} 
and Broad- rain d Barly; but af. troubleſome to the poor Creature 
der wards, a plump, round Corn, | Fox the cure hereof, ſhave any 
like Wheat. This Clay, -manur'd, | che Hair from the fore. place; 
will, by certain experience, laſt then apply to it, the 0 725 
forty two Years in the Ground; ſeed, or, br of that, of Lin | 
and in ſome places more; aid | ſed, which is an excellent Rene- 
chen the Ground muſt be clayed | dy ; for ir allays the ſharpneſs d 
again. Now, this Sandy Ground, f che Humour, and very open, heal 
unleſs clay'd, will bear nothing and drys up the Chops. B. Take 
but Rye, whatever other Manure |} Tinſeed ol and Aqua-Vite, of excl 
cr Lime your compoſt be, bar | an equal quantity, ſhake then | 
once clay d, it will bear Oats, Bar- together in a Glaſs, till the 
ey: Peale, Ge. I be well mist, and then anoint the 
i © CLEARING of Beer; there the Chops, See morg under the 
1 are many. ways fer it; but the beſt Head, Stratebes* oo 
thing, to make it very Fine, is | ' CLOGGS; are pieces of Wood, 
fed Niter; as alſo, the Quifiteſ- | or the like, faſtned about che 
ſence of Malt, and of Vine; whites. Necks, or to the Legs of Fealls, | 
of Eggs, being made ie Balls, to preyent their runigg away. 
with a little Homer, and caſt into } CL AS E an 4ccount ;, this ist0 
the Beer, do wondertully cleanſe, | make an end, or ſhur up an Ac. 
feed, and preſerve the ſame, eſpe: count, when you intend to Write 
erally, if a lictfe Tzing-glaſs be ad- | no more thetero ; "and is done b) 
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bn and an half broad, 39, 


. 


cxo5n, or 1 is a Di- 
emper in che Feet of Cattle, ta- 
en by ſome Cold, after 2 Boch 
c or vehement Trayel, w 


s ſtired che Blood, ſo as it goes 


donn to the Feet, and it will 
ddenly viſtr their Hoofs, that 
jill fret, hurt, and pain them, | 
hatthey "ſhall not be able to cruſh] 7 
hat place. In order to the cure 
45 if ſo be the Blood reſts 
wh the Legs, above the Hoof 
wu hall chen but chafe the Beaſt 
fren, and rub him hard, to make 
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or 34 yans bee, 85 pound | 


| Suffolk, . Norfolk, Eſſex, 7 quit f 
| ters, 22 yards, 80 pound 8 


— 


Worceſter, Coventry, Hereford, . 
quarters and an half, 30, or, 33 


yards, 78 pound. 


_ Gleceſter, Oxon, Wi ts, Somerſet, L 


12 20 Of 32 yarday 76 


and 26 yards, 64 pound, 
and narrow Torkſhires, 


Blood retire; and if that pro-] poun 


t nor, you muſt launce his Feet 
ently round, on the edges ef his 
Joofs, with {mall races, not deep; 
nd if the Blood be gone down 
o the Hoof, open it then a lir- 


with a ſharp Enife,in the midſt, 


nder both the Claws; they lay a 
ent thereunto, of Lint, mixed 
ith Salt, Nettles, and Vinegar, 
nd make him a buskin of Broom, 


you can; and let not his Feet 


pme to any Water, till he be 
ell but keep him dry in the 
al; and care muſt be taken in 
ecutting of him, that the Blood 


iſſue, for otherwiſe it will 


row to ſome putrefaction, and ſo 


poſtumate; for which reaſon, 


muſt be opened and cleanſed | 
ell, and a cloth, ſteep'd in Vine- 
ur dit, and oyl, bound thereto; 
din the end, take ot old Greaſe, | 
d Deer-ſuer, melted together, 


equal portion, and heal it © there- 
th, If rhe Blocd do fall to the 


moſt parts of the Cleas, you 
uſt then pare the ends thereof, 


the quick, and fo let it bleed, : 


at no Impoſtumation may be 
ee. 


CLOTH-MEAS URE; thus 
ands in the various parts cf, 


Tg! land, 


Kent, Pork, Reading Cloths fix 


| 


Taunton, Dunftable, Bridgewater, | 


7 ks: 12 and 13 yards, 30 


Devonſhire kerſies and Dozens, 


7 5 


ek, Sorting, 6 quarters, 24 Eo 


4 quarters, 24 and 25 yards, 36 IE 


4 quarters, 12 and 13 yards, 3 


ound. 


Chequer Kerſies, Greys ſtrip'd- 
and plain, 4 quarters, 17 and * 


yards, 24 pound. 
Penniſtons or Forreſts, 3 quar- 


ters and an half, 12 and 13 yards, 


28 pound. 


Sorting Penniſton, 6 quarters. =; 


and an half, 13 and 14 yards, 35 
pound. 


Waſhers of erte, 17 and i 


18 ards, 17 poun 
ack of Wool, 2 5 pound. 
Tod 28 poun ad; © 
Tods. | 
A Nale, 7 pound. 


Sortihg-Cloths, 
CLOVE; is a rerm uſed in 


I Sack * 4 Standard 1 | 
24 yards long, 6 and a half quarter 
wide, of 60 pound weight, cad ; 


Weights; andin reſpect to Wool, 


7 pounds makes a Clove; but in 


Eſſex, they allow 8 pounds of 
heeſe and Butter to c 


love; 


to 1 Sack * 5 : 


31 Cloves, or 256 pounds to the 
In Suffolk, they allow — 7. 


of of oe Cloves, or 335 poun 
the VO 


7 . 8 count 


pk Marc 
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**+CLOVEN-PESIL; is a Dif- 
caſe in Lambs, who have their 
Pefil cloven; for which there is 


no other remedy, but to-keep: it 
Clean, till it be big, and ta aroint 
ir wich Tar, and 558 ro Kill him, 
for he will dye at lengzrh. _ 
CLOVE R-GRASS; hath ob- 


fined the name, and is eſteem'd 


rhe principal of Graſs, both for 
he great improvement it brings 
by its prodigious Burden, and by 
the excellency of the Graſs or 
lc for Food of Cattle. A rich, 
1 


alſo proſper, if ſown in ny 
land, well Manur'd, or Soi 
brought into perfett Tillage; and 


old Land, be it coarſe, or rich, 
long Untilled, is beſt for Corn, 


and beſt, and moſt certain for 
Clover- Graſs; and when the Hus- 

bandman has corned his Land, as 
much as he intended, then it's to 
be ſown with Clover, in the pro- 
pereſt ſeaſon; bur poor Lands 
wil! not do for ir, unleſs Burnt, 
or Denſhired, Limed, Marled, or 
otherwife Manur ll. 
An Acre of Ground, will take 


up ten pounds of Clover-graſs-ſeed; 
» 4 true propor- | 


but if it be hu 
tion of it is to be found out ac- 
cording to the fowlneſs or clear- 
_ neſs you make it; but care muſt. 
de had, that enough be ſown, for 
the more there is, the better the 
- Ground is ſhaddowed, and that 
the Seed be new, and of the firſt 
ſort. As for che time and man- 
ner of ſowing this Seed; when 
the Land is manur'd, firſt ſow 
your Barley, or Oars, and Harrow 
them; then the Clover-Graſs up- 
on the ſame Land, covered over 
with the ſame Harrow, or Buſn; 
but the Corn muſt be thinner than 
ry wa ; and this about the end 
„ and throughout April; 


in the Spring, and will 910 


t Land, that is warm and dry, 
is moſt proper for it; but it will 


d, and 


will eat the Stalk or Hawn, ant 
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Michael mas, when it will be wy 
free from Weeds, than if fon 
Head, and Strength enough | 
preſerve it ſelf azainſt h 
ter. 85 3 1 we 
Hay, abour the wilt d p 
which rakes up more time a 
if it grow not too ſtrong, it i 
be exceeding rich and good, 4 
feed any thing. The tine 
cutring it, is when it begin 
knot; it may yield three (i 
crops in a Year, and afterall 
Food for Cattle all the Winter, 
until January, as you do with 
ther Ground. There mnſt bel 
two cro d, if che 8 
be to be preſerved; and about 
1 it i 

ay be ripe, when it begin 
* A and the Sl 
to dye, and turn brown; d 


| 


i 


the Seed is Thraſhed Out; but! 
too old and hard, they will nd 
and if after a two years ſtandij 
of Clover Grafs, you ſuffer ti 
latter crop ro ſhed its Seed, tl 
Land will be new ſtor d with 
ver, ſo that it need not de on 
verted to other uſes; and fucl! 
the property of ir, that when! 
has grown two or. three Jens! 
will Ow the Earth, as 10% 

| or Corn gan. 
pay + for rhe Graſs, one Acre» 
it, will feed as many Coms n 


Acres of other -common ang 
the Milk will be much nei 


more in quantity, and fatten ve 
the beſt way of feeding ib 54 
cut it dayly, as tis ſpent, 0d! 
ue it the Cattle in Racks, mme 


ome Trees, or in ſome Shed 4 


Out houſe; for the One 7," 


. 

e it much with their Feet 3 
ine will alſo grow Fat, with 
it falls from the Racks, but tis 
b good to let Cattle that are 
us d to this Food, eat too li- 
rally of it at firſt ; therefore 
me have preſcribed, to give a 
tle Straw mixed therewith, in 
heginning 0 them, orto Dier 
em as to the quantity. | 
Abour che middle of March, 
in and clean it from the Straw 
much as may be; then beat the 
d in the Sun, after the firſt 
raſhing, and ſc W 
xd you can, or elſe Sun it in a 
jt and dry ſeaſon; then rub it, 
d it will yeild much.» 
CLOUDS; as they vary in 
m alone, or motion, do indi- 
te to us, the Weather we are to 
pect; and certain black Ones, 
wearing in a clear Evening, are 
doubted ſigns of Rain to follow; 


ear near the Sun, at any time of 
je day, or Moon by night, Rain 
wy follows; alſo, in a fair 
y it the Sky ſeem to be dapled 
th white Clouds, which is uſual- 
termed, A Makerel-Sky, it com- 
only predicts Rain; when great 
ack Clouds come cut of the 
oth, and when nearer, r 
litiln, and the Seaſon be cold 
d dry, it ſignifies Snow or Hail; 
the Clouds be very high, and 
re another way than the Wind 
ows, or than the other Clouds 
ore, that are lower, the Wind 
ther riſes, or is turned; and if 
ky appeat like Flocks of Sheep, 
of a red colour, Wind alſo ol: 
WS; when ſmall wateriſh Clouds 
pear on the tops of Hills, it's a 
vl Ot Rain to follow, more par- 
Uzrly obſery'd in Cornwal; the 
es obſervd of Roſemary- 
APN 


xk again, being exceeding well 


o get out what 


if black, blue, or green Clouds 


and many o- 


W 2 


3 
moving towards the Sun, denote 
Winds and T. z their reſti-. 
ing over the Sun, at Sun-riſfing, 
and making, as it were, an Eclipſe, 
porrend Winds, and if from: the 
oth, why and maden 
* 1 


” Gs 


Place, whence chey come. — 
ace, whence come; when. 
grow and appear ſuddenly, 
br he Air wes ws free from 

uds, it iſtes Tempeſts at 
hand, eſpecially, if they appeat 
towards the South, or Weſt. 
CLOUGH; of Draught; this 
is an allowance of two pound at 
every three hundred Weight, for 
the term of the Sale; that ſo the 
Commodity may hold out, when 
Retail dc. e 
CLONE, or Acchyd; is to 

other, than the ew of an 
Horſe with a Nail in the Shooing- 
Swollen Neck; is 


See PricF'd. 
a Diſtemper in Cattle, cur d in this 
manner; firſt, let the Beaſt reft 
three or four days, then takE 
Freſh-burrer, Honey, Hogs-lard, 
and Wax, all in quantities, 
melted together into a Salve, with 
which anoint the Place ; alſo, if 
the Neck be ſwollen and raw, take 
Honey, Maſtick; and a little Freſh- 
butter, (without end oath | 
Swine's-greaſe, (without Salt) and 
boyling them all together, uſe ix 
for an Oyntment: When tis puf- 
. 
icampane, W oyied , ang 
ſtamped with Hogſgreaſe, wes 
cher Fat, Honey, Frankincenſt, 
and new Wax, blended together, 


ö 


and anoint the Place thete! 
with. F 
CoOoAcH HORSE; to chuſe 


one for a Coach, which is calfd, 
the Swift · draught, let his ſhape be 


tall, broad, and well-furniſm d, nox' 


 _ COALS-SMALL; 
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n 


the bigneſs of his Bones; his Neck 
ſhould be ſtrong, his Breaſt broad, 
Chine large, Limbs ſound and 


_ glean, and Hoofs tough; and for 


this purpoſe, your large Engliſh 
Geldings are beſt, your Flemmiſh 


8 = next, and your ſtrong Stone- 
© Horſes tolerable. They muſt have 


good Dreſſing twice a day, Ha 
1 Provender their Belly-full,an 
itter enough to tumble in; the 


muſt be Waſhed and Walked at- 
ter Travel; for by reaſon,of their 


many occaſions to ſtand ſtill, they 
mſt be innur'd to all hardneſs, 


co it be very unwholſome. Their 
beſt Food, is ſweet Hay, or well 


dry'd Beans and Oats, or Bean- 
bread: The. ſtrength of their 


Shoes and the galling of their Har- 


neſs, thould be look d after, their 
Legs kept clean, eſpecially about 
their hinder Feet; and cizey muſt 


ſtand in tlic Houſe warmly cloath- 


ed. 
they are 
made of the Spray and Bruſn- wood 
which is ſtripped off from the 


Branches of Coppice-wood, and 


which is ſometimes bound up in 
Bavins for this uſe; rho? alſo it be 


2s frequently Chared without bin- 


ding, and then ris calFd, Coming 
it together. This they place in 


ſome near Floor, made level, and 


free ot incumbrances; where ſet- 


ting one of the Bavins, or part of 
the Spray on fire, two Men ſtand 


ready to throw on Bavin upon 
Bavin, as faſt as they take Fire, 
which makes a very great and ſud- 
den blaze, till all is burnt that 
lies near the place; but e're they 
begin to ſet Fire, they fill great 
+ or Veſſels with Water, which 

nd ready by them, and this is 


daſhed on with a great Diſh or 
Scoop, ſo ſoon as ever they have 
thrown (on all their Bavins, con- 


dy, long from the Head to the 
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tinually plying the great hey 

lowing Coles, which ns + 
den ſtop to the fury of thek 
whilſt with a great Rake, 
and ſpread it over, and ply 4 
ing Water ſtill on the Coal; nd 
are now perperuall d by ri 


turn d 
Men, with great Shovels, a thif 
throwing on the Water; and thi 
is continu'd to be done, til a 
more Fire appears, tho they ak 
not from being hot; then the 
Shovel them up into great hem 
and when throughly cold, py 
them up in Sacks, for Lon; 
where th are uſed mong 
divers Arti ICcrs, borh to kindly 
greater Fire, and to temper aw 
aneal their ſeveral Works: Toly 
nothing of the ordinary uſe > 
them in Families, to kindle the 
Fires, when out. 
COARD; ſee Cord if M. 
COASTING; uponti 
tranſplanting of a Tree, it ig 
fies to place rhe ſame fide of the 
Tree to the South-Eaſt, Gt. 8 
grew formerly that way, wherel 
ſtood before. e 
COC k; chis Bird, in genen 
is the moſt Manly, Stagely, ad 
Majeſtical, of all other; being 
ry tame, and familiar with May 
and naturally inclin'd to live ad 
proſper in Habitable-houſes: He 
is hot and ftrong in the At 
Generation, and will ſerve t 
Hens very well; delights in opel 
and liberal Plains, where he m 
lead forth his Hens into green is 
ſtures, and under Hedges, that 
they may warm, and bask then 
ſelves in the Sun; for to be pit 
up within Walled-places, or * 
Pay'd-courts, is moſt unnatur ie 
them, neither will they proip# 
therein. Now, in the choice an. 
ſhape of a Dunghil. Cock he ſhoul 
be of a large and a well. fn d 


w_ 


chick in the Garth, his 

wy ſhould be long, looſe, 
reſted up high, as the Fqalcon, 
nd other Birds of prey ale, 

Fombwattles and Throat large, o 
great compals, ragged, and very | 
carler-red, his Eyes round and 
rea, the colour anſwerable to 
he colour of his Plume or Male, 
s grey with prey, red with red, 
nd Fellow with yellow; his Bill 
rooked, ſharp or ſtron ly ſer on 
is Head, the colour ſurable to the 
olour of Feathers on his Head ; 
i Mane or Neck-feathers very 
png, bright and ſhining, cover- 
g from his Head to his Shoul- 
ers; his Legs ſtrait, and of a 
Wrong beam, with large long Spurs, 
harp and a little bending, and the 
four, black, yellow, or browniſh; 
b Claws; ſhort, ſtrong, and well- 
rinkled; his Tail Jong, and co- 
ering his Body very cloſely ; and 
Ir the general colouts of a Dung- 
ll Cock, he ſhould be Red: He 
ould be valiant within his own 
Valk, and if he be a little Kna- 
ſh, he is ſo much the better; 
nd he ſhould be often Crowing, 
nd buſie in ſcratching the Earth, 
d find out Worms, and other 
00d, for his Hens. See Heng. 

| COCK ETT; this is a Cu- 
om-warrant, Wrote on a ſmall 
ce of Parchment, with the Seal 
fthe Cuſtom Houſe, given to a 
erchant, upon Entry 


eCuſtom'd, 


o be fed a month, before he 
ht; for the firſt Fortnight, let 
ſad, and be 
e days that he hath been in the 
n; but then | 


ry other da till 2 
Y before he y, till about four 


1 
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up of his |_| 
pods, certifying that the ſame | _ 


COCK-FEEDING; when 
Cock is taken from his Walk, he | 
m be fed with ordinary Wheat- | | 
Sparred for four or | + 
Spar him daily, or | 


be ro Fight: The 


fond Fortnight, he is to be fed 


4 : 


4 
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with fine Whearen-bread, knoded - 


s and Milk, 
every Meal have Ke. 2 | writ or 


| corns of Barley: The Water is 
not to ſtand by him, for then he 


will drink too much, but give him 
Water three or four times a day; 


if he be too high fed, ſtive him, 


and give him a Clove of Garlick 


in a little ſweet Oyl, for ſome few 
days; if too low fed, then give 
him a Tolk of an Egg, beaten and 
warm d (till it be as thick as Trea- 
cle) with his Bread. Four days 
before Fighting, let him have the 
Cock-Hyſop Violet, Strawberry- 
leaves, made ſmall, in Freſh-but- 
ter; and the morning he is to 
Fight, put down his Throat a 
piece of Freſn-· butter, mixt with 
Powder of White - Sugar - Candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH; this is 


an Inſtrument, wherewith to take : 


Pheaſants ; for which, take a cloth 
of coarſe Canvafs, about an Ell 
ſquare, which put into a Tan- pit, 


to colour, and which will be foon 


done; then hem it about, and to 


each corner of the Cloth, ſow a 
piece of Leather about 


inches: 
ſquare, and put two Sticks eo 80 , 
creſswiſe, to keep it out, as A, B, 
C, D; and there muſt be a hole in 
the Cloth to look cut of, as E, 
which this Figure deſcrjbes. 
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And being provided wich a {mall | day under ſome Hedge, dg 
mort Gup, when you are near | the Roots of old Tr pick 
enough, hold out the aforeſaid | tor Worms under dry Leaves 
Cloth at Arm'send, and put the | will nor ſtir, without be 
Noſel of the Gun out of the hole, | ſturb'd ; neither does he fel 
which ſerves as a reſt for the Gun, | way well before him in thellg 
and ſo let fly, and you will fe | ing early; but towards Bag 
dom miſt; for hereby, the Phea- | he takes Wing, to go and "nl 
Fants will let you come near them, | ter, flying generally low; 
and the Cocks will be fo bold, as | when they find any thorongh4 
5 fly 3 Ge, | through any Wood, Or rang 
Cock IT; this is a Place] Trees, they uſe ta venture thi 
made for Cocks to Fight in, and | and therefore, the Cock-Ryadsow 
conſiſts uſually of an Houſe or Ho-] tro be made in ſuch places, 
vel cover d over; the place in| your Cock-Nets th 
which they Fight, is a Clod, that] to the following Figure. 
i, the greep Sod; which is gen?ee˖ de Þ 
rally made round, that all may 
ſee; and about which there are 
| Seats or Places for the Spectators 
ro fir, of three heights, or more, 
one above, or wider than ano-] 
ther, Es e 
COCK-PIT-LAWS; in ſert- 
ting of a Cock, none are to be 
upon the Clod, but the two Set- 
ters choſen for that end; and 
when the Cocks are ſet Beak to 
Beak, in the middle of the Clod 
and there left by the Setters, it 
the ſet Cock do not ſtrike in 
e unting Twenty, and fix times, 
Fen and Twenty after all, then 
the Battle is loſt ; if he ſtrike, 
then to begin the counting again. 
In Setting, if any offer a Mark to |. 
a Groat, „or Forty Shillings to 
One, or Ten Pounds to Five Shil- 
lings; if any take the Wager, then, AF . 
the Cock is to be Set, and they N „ PO 
are to Fight ic 3 ane = Fro by N ED „ 

is a Wager, cr ſuſficient Betting, Suppoſing then that your mn 
when the Cocks are caſt 8 of i about Thiny 0 
Clou, or in Fighting. long, cut a Walk through ken 
CORE; is a young Ceck, about the middle, about thirty! 
breg for Fiabting. or forry foot broad, which 

; EOCK-ROADS, this is a ſort | be directly ſtreight, with alt 
©: a Net, contriv'd chiefly for the | Shrubs and Uni -wood carl 

t. king of Waodcccss ; the nature away; in like manner | 


er whish Bird, is co lie cloſe all | the s chat hang over? 
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z Walk be cut off; then chuſe 
o Trees, oppoſice to each other, 
is repreſented in the Figure 
rked A, B, and prune or cut ot 
the Front-boughs, to make way 
+ the Net to hang and play; 
xr provide two ſtrong Legs of 
od, which open or cleave at 
biggeſt ends, as marked C. P, 
middle parts tye faſt unto 
we Boughs of the Tree, as the 
mers E, E, direct; and let the 
ps hang over, as G, H, repreſent; 
ſhould always have ready, 
xd ſtore of Pullies, or Buckles, 
de of Glaſs, Box, Braſs, or the. 
e, acording to the form defign- 
by the Figure, which ſhould 
> fin the bigneſs of a Man's 
per, and faſten one at each 
Kok the Perches or Legs G, H, 
ing fifſt ryed on your Pnllies 
ur the two Branches marked 3, 
= l 
Id ofthe 
Ickneſs 
cne's 
e Fin- 
; and 
tie an- 
er knot 
the ſaid 1 
Id, a- . Ed 
ut the diſtance of an hands- 
adth, from the firſt knot mar- 
« and fo let the two ends of 
Cord hang down about a foot 
6 that therewithal you may: 
en them to the Pullies, which 
- the ends of the 9 | 
85, as is marked by I 
de to the notches G, f, on | 
Pp into each Pulley, à ſmall. 
Ckthread,the end of each ſhould 
C1 to the foot of the Trees, 
* by the help thereof, y 
i draw up two ſtronger Cords 
o the ſaid Pullies where you 
ls the Net, and not be forced 
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| - Laſtly, Provide a ſtand to lie 
8 — Argon 
; 8 PUC up © ET, ma 
5 
crooked Stake for into the 
"Ground, juſt by the Stand, where 
on faſten the Lines of the Nee; 
when tis drawn up, remember to 
2 the end of each of 
wo Cords, of about four or 


when you let go, the weight of 
the —— "ſs down the 
Net with a ſtrong fall, and pull 

both the Stones and upper part of. 
the Net, cloſe to the Pullies I, LI 


the Figure repreſents the whele 
Net, ready for uſe: The ends of 
both Lines muſt be drawn to your 
Lodge, or Stand, and wound twice 

or thrice about the crooked Stake, 
to prevent the falling of the Net. 


till ſome Game flies againſt it. 
| 'COCKS-WALK; i the place 


where the Cock is bred, which is 
uſually a place that no other Cock 
 CODLING; is focalld from 
the uſe it is put to; is very ne- 
ceſſary for the Kitchen, and makes 
good Summer Cyder. 

_ CODS, or Stones Swelled ; in 
Horſes, comes ſeveral ways; ei- 
ther by ſome Wounds, or by the 
ſting of ſome venemous Creature, 
or by fighting of one Horſe with 
another ; or elſe, by mean of ſome 
evil Humours, which corrupt the 
maſs of Blood, that fall down tothe 
Cods; ſometimes after Sickneſs, 
or Surfeiting with cold, and then 
it's a ſign of amendment: and 
ſometimes, from having too much 
Seed. There are various cures 
for it; 1. Take Bole- A moniac bea- 
ren into fine Powder, V inegar an 
Whites of Eggs well beaten toge- 
ther, and anoint the part chere- 


5 & climb up into hey wh daily, till the 


Swelhag be 
: abarcd;. 


end, with a ſtrong 


five pound weight apiece, that - 


the Stones are marked M, N and - 


to a quart; then ſtrain it forth, 


Fire; then dip a Linnen- cloth in 


make choice of an Horſe, which 


carly; for ſeme Horſes will ſhew 
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abated; and if it Impoſthumate, 
where you find ir to be ſoft, one 
it with an hor Iron, or Inciſion- 
knife, if it break not of it ſelf; 
and heal it up with green Oynt- 
ment. 2. If the 


with warm Whey, Morning and 


Evening, for three or four days 


together, and after it, anoint them 


s are bitten, 
or bruisd, fo as to ſwell very 
much, waſh and bath them well 


with the Oyl or Oyntment of Pa- 


puleon, till you find the-Swelling 
abated, keeping the Cods warm 


with a Linnen-cloth, made like a 
- Purſe, anddrawn eaſily over them. 
if you find the Swelling abated, 
then apply the common Charge of 


Soap and Brandy to it, very hot, 
which knit the ſtrings of his Cods 
e again; but if ſo torn, as 
to 


paſt cure, Geld him. 3. Tou 


may, tor this purpoſe, as well as 
for all manner of other Bruiſes in 
any part of the pen make a 
Bath of two quarts of the ſtrongeſt 
Ale that can be got; which ſet 
over the Fire, in a large Skillet, | 


the Rind of the Blackberry-buſh, 
and let it ſimper away, till it come 


and bath the grieved part Night 
and Morning with it, very hot, 
and heated very well in by the 


the ſame, and bind it up hot; 
when you have done, peel off the 
Bark towards the Root, (when you 
gather it) for that is the beſt. 
COILING of the Stud; isto 


by no _— muſt be done too 


their beſt ſhape at two or three 
years old, and loſe at four ; others 
nor till five; nay, fix; bur then 
ever keep it; ſome again, will do 
their beſt Day's-work at fix or ſe- 


and put thereto, two handsful of} 


| may imagin'd to be of a longe 


| 
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COD-SWO LLEN; wag 
Ox's Cod, by any chance what 
ever, is Swollen, you mult aun 
him with ſweet Cteam, at the lei 
three times a day; and if it dog 
fall, chen take Wall- earth ardilf 
ſolve it into Vinegar, and the Di 
of an Ox, and bath them then 
with: Others hold it a natural 
medy, for the Dung of a Do; f 
cure this Swelling, or that inthe 
Piſle, if they be often rubbe 
with it. V 
CORE; is Pit-coal, or 8 
coal, burned or covered in thewd 
ture of Charcoal. 
| COLD; is ptoductd from 
moiſtneſs of the Air, and want 
the Sun, which doth naturally bi 
and congeal ' all wateriſn al 
, COLD, or Poge in an Hiſt 
Head; is gotten by "means ald 
ways unknown, according to the 
T and . Conſtitution of & 


— 


cording as the Humours do aboui 


ven years Old; others, not till | 


Horſe's Body; and the beſt Ie 
per, cannot warrant his Horl 
trom this Infirmity ; now, co 
ing to the cold which he has take 
is new or old, great or ſfnall, 


in his Head, and thoſe Humourss 
thick or thin; ſo is the Diſak 
more or leſs dangerous. I 
hath but 'a new-taken cold, 
will have ſmal Kernels, like Wal 
kernels, under his Caul, about il 
roof of his Tongue; but if 
hath great ones,. then his i 


date: His Cold be alſo nei 
if you find him rattle in the fte 
void thin Matter out of his No 
or Eyes, or if he hold down 
Head in the Manger, or when g | 
Drinks, his Water comes up zin 
out of his Noſtrils, or if he chen 
macerative Stuf between his Tec 


Con. 


there are, 
| ſtemper ; 


Bim dane, finely powdred, which 
work together, till they become 
one entire Body, and of a deep 
yellow, Gold-colour ; then take 
tuo long Gooſewing - feathers, and 
anoint them herewith to the very 
Cuills on either ſide; which done, 
row! them into more of the Pow- 
der of Brimſtone, and ſo put them 
up into either Noſtril one, and at 
the But-end of the Quil put a 
ſtrong Packthread, which muſt be 
ſaſtned over his Pole, like to the 
Head-ſtall of a Bridle, and Ride 
him moderately after it, about an 
hour; and this will provoke him 
to ſnort and ſnuffle out of his 

Se and Head, much of congeal- 
Wed Filth, which is in his Head; 
Lien tye him to the Rack for an 
nour aſter, and this will Purge his 
Head very clean; then draw out 
he Feathers, and he will do well, 
ceping him warm, and giving 
im Maſhes, and white Water for 
our or five days together: But for- 
in ward Medicine, an handful 
ne, boyled in a quart of 
0g Ale, till it comes to a pint, 
ien ſtrained, and two Spoonsful 
dt ordinary Treacle - added there- 


10. 2, For a new-taken Cold, 
er and Salt well brewed toge- 
7, and given the Horſe blood- 
Farm, 15 good. 3. To cure a 
1-taken one, tho accempany d 
th a dry Cough, Ce. Tale of 
e Conſerve of Elicampane three 


grlevouſly, it's a ſign he may have 
the Glaunders, or Conſumption of 
the Lungs, © Multirudes of Receipts 
| ſor the cure of this Di- 
but to ſelect few. Firſt, 
For the taking away of the Poze 
or Ratrling in the Head, how vio- 
ſent ſoever, without giving any 
inward Medicine: Take a ſmall 
quantity of Freſh-butter, ' and of 


o, and given bloodwarm, will 
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a pint and an half of ſweet Sack, 
and give it him in the Morning 
faſting; Ride him gently a little | 
after ; and this repeat, as you ſee 
occaſion. 4. For the ſtoppage in 
the Head, when that the Horſe 
voids Filth and ſtinking Matter 
out of his Noſe; take of Auripeg- 
mentum and Colt fhot, made int 
Powder, of ech two drams, wit 
Venice Tur pentine, work them into 
a ſtiff Paſte, and make them into 
{mall Cakes of the breadth of Six- 
pence, and dry them a little, one 
of which put into a Chafing-diſh 
of Coles cover'd with a Tunnel, 
and fo fume him, not only during 
his taking his Phyfick, but at o- 
ther time, 5. A Red-herring un- 
boned, rrowl'd up in Tar, and given 
the Horſe down his Throar, is 
very good, not only for Cold, but 
dry Cough, ſhortneſs of, Breath, 
Purſneſs, t. as well as many o- 
ther things, not every where ſo 
eaſily to be had. 6. For a det. 
perate dry Cough, take a pint of 
burne Sach, Sallet.yl, and Red- 
wine Vinegar, of both a quarter of 
a. pint; of Fen;recum, . Turmerich, 
long Pepper, and Liquoriſh, of each 

a Spoonful in Powder, and hting 
mixed together, give it him hal 
at one Noſtril, and half at an- 
other, and de this twice a week, 
Ride him after it, let him Faft two 
hours, and keep his Head and 
Breaſt warm. 7. For ee 
long Cough, take three heads of 
Garlick, and roaſt them on Em- 
bers, then mix them with three 
Spoonsful of Tar, as much Powder 
Sugar, and half a pound of Hogj- 
greaſe, then with Anniſeeds, Eli- 
campane, Feng ecum, and Cummin- 
ſeeds, made into Paſte, and give 
as much at once as a Duck's Egg. 
8. Nothing better for a dry Cough 
or rotten Lungs, than Elicampane, 


4 
- 
py 
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Fuer of an ounce, difiolye it 


| Brim tone - wer Lignorifh, | Fenne I 5 
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Exerciſe. 


ſhould after Drinking. 
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/ ſeeds, and Linſeed, of each an 


ounce, and of clarify'd Honey one 


pound, work the Powder and 
theſe together, and to a pint of 
ſweet Wine, 


ut two ounces of 
theſe; give it him Morning and 
Evening, ride him after it, and 


let him Faſt one hour after Riding. 
9. To break a feſter'd Cold, or 


dry up Glaunders, Oe. Take A 
pitt, of Verjuice, and put to it ſo 
much ſtrcng Muſter made. with 
Whitewine Vinegar, as will make 
it ſtrong; then take an ounce of 
Rock-A/lum in Powder, and as you 


give this to the Horſe, as you fill 


the Horn, put in ſome of the Al- 
lum, and give him part at both 


Noſtrils, but eſpecially at that No- 
ſtril which runs moſt, and ride 


him after it, and ſet him up warm, 
and give no cold Water, but with 
Io. To cure a Cold 
and Surfeit, rake two handsful of 


Mallows, one of Sellandine, one 
_ of Herb of Grace or Rue, a pint of 


Hempſeed, beaten very fine in a 


Mortar; chop the Herbs, and boil 


them in two quarts of Water to 
one quart; then purinto it a piece 
of Butter, and give it him luke- 
warm, and ſo order as a Horſe 
1 
Cough, or Glanders is cur d, by 
raking a little handful of Box, cut 


very ſmall, then an ounce of Li- 


quoriſh beaten, and an ounce of 
Anniſeed beaten, boyl them all in 
a quart of Ale or Beer, to a pint 
and a quarter ; then put a quar- 
ter of a pint of good Sallad-0yl, 
aud a quarter of a pint of Treacle 
and gjve ir him all at once, and 
ride him moderately a Mile or bet- 
ter; keep him warm cover'd four 
cr five days, and give him a Maſh 
about two hours after rhe Drink, 
and after five days, you may Ride 


him maderately; and if you find 
he requires the fame Drink again, 
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you may may give it him. 12, o 


* . 


make Balls tor a Cold, take about 


a quarter of an ounce of Cloves, - 
one ounce of the Flowers of Roſe- . 
mary, or Leaves dry'd, made into 
Powder, two ounces of red Tar, 
two ounces of Fengreek, 2 ounces 
of Diapente, two of the Syrrup of 


Colt foot, two of Engliſh Hang, 


with a little Malt-flower, work 
them up into a Paſte, and make 


Balls thereof, and give the Horſe 


two of them at a time Faſting, 
for chree Mornings together, with 
Exerciſe after it. 13. A moſt 
excellent Remedy for a dry huskl- 
ing Cough, or Conſumption of 
the Lungs, is, to take about three 
ounces of the Fat of Ruſty*Bacmn, 
two ounces of Tar, one ounce and 
an half of good Honey, and half 
an ounce of the Flower of Brin. 
ſtone, which muſt be all workd 
up together in a ſtiff Paſte, witha 
little Whaet-flower ; a Ball or two 
a the Horſe for three ſucceſ- 
ive Mornings, and reſt him to 
or three days, if need be, and re- 
pear them again. Laſtly, For 4 
Summer Cold, or when yu find 
a Horſe doth nor fill himſelf, but 
looks gaunt arid thin, diſſolve # 
bout a quarter of a pound of Re | 
Stone Sugar in a pint of Sack over 
the Fire, and when it's indiffe- 
rent cold, put into it two Spool” 
ful of the beſt Sallet-Oyl you can 
get, and give it him lukewarm, 
and ride him afterwards, order 
ing him ſo as you do Sick Horſes, 
with Maſhes, Burſten Oats and 
warm Water. Lay, take. Hi) 
of Roſes, and Juice of Liguorifh, o 
each four ounces, kengrekſced,074 | 
of Paradiſe, Cumminſeed, C innamu, 
cles, Ginger, Gentian, Birtimn 
rote, Anniſeed, and Carianderjet, 
of each tow drams; reduceall rhe 
herd Ingiedients into Powder, 400 


vive the whole to che Sick Hor 
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COLE, or CAULY-FLOWER ; 
this is an excellent Plant, and de- 
ſerves place in the Kirchen-Gar- 
den; their Seeds may be ſown in 


ſerrd over the Winter, or elſe 
they may be raiſed into hot Beds 
in the Spring; and when they 
have indifferent large Leaves, re- 
moy'd into good Lands, prepared 
for that end; tho the beſt way is 
to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them 
with rich light Mould, wherein 
the Coleflawer muſt be planted, and 
afterwards carefully - watered ; 
thoſe that are of one growth, 
uſually flower about a time, to pre- 


my be removed once a Fortnight, 
for two chree or four times, as 4 


S s ra, wo Tt 


S 


ut off, before it is fully ripe, 
vt a long ſtalk; and ſer in the 
round as far as may be, and it 
ill retain its ripening; but it 
uſt be ſhaded, and have ja little 
vatering, leaſt it wither. 


= a © 


Ine Wood ſet up for Sale or uſe, 
ontuning, when it is burnt, a 
bad of Coals. | 
COLESEED, as alſo Rape- 


f Husbandry, and improvement 


n more eſpecially in Marſh or 
en Land, or newly recover'd Sea- 
aas; or, indeed, any other 
and that is Rank and Far, whe- 
fer Arable, or Paſture, The firſt 
"5 the beſt, and {the biggeſt 
id the faireſt alſo, ſhould be 
b which muſt be dry, and of a 


colour, like the beſt Onion- 


vent which, ſome of the Plants 


rech is eſteemed a very good piete 


4uzuſt, and they carefully pre- 


Man pleaſes; and ſo they may be 
had ſucceſſively, one after ano- 
mer; or elſe the Flower may be 
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in 2 pint of Whitewine, with fix brought from Hold 6% 60 ba 
of Cardaus Benedictus War | 


ſown about Midſummer ; the Land 
firſt ro be Ploughed ory well, 
and laid even and fine. About a 
Gallon will ſerve an Aere, and 
the Seeds ſhould be mixt with 
ſomewhat elſe, as has been ſaid 
under Clover-graſs, for the more 
even diſperſing of ir. It's time to 
Reap, when the one half of the 
Seeds}begins to look brown; which 
muſt be done, as uſually is done 
by Wheat; and two or three 
handsful of it, to be laid together 
till it be dry, which will be heat 
a Fortnight before it be throughly 
done; it muſt neither be troubled 
nor turned, leſt the Seed be ſned; 
ic muſt therefore be gathered in 
Sheets, or the like; and fo car- 
ried into the Barn, or Floor, that 
which is very large, to be immedi- 
ately Threſhed out... _,:: 
I this Seed be good, it wilf 
bear Five Quarfers 'on an Acre; 
and is worth forty Shillings per 
Buſhnel, more or lets. It's uſed ra 
make Oyl thereof, and fits Land 


 COLEWOR 


2 tes 


and; and the fame are to be | 


"1; the fame being uſually ! 


foo e IR 
TS; See Cab- 
bage. 3 


| COLLAR; is what they pit 
COLEFIRE, is a parcel of 


abour rhe Draw or Cart Horſe's 


Neck; being made of Canvas and 


Leather, ſtuffed with Straw, or 
P 
COLLAR; in Wreſtling fig- 
| . „ Wo 

nifies, to fix or hold on the Ad- 
verſary's Collar. 35 
COLLOUR Strangers Goods; 
is when a Freeman or Denizon, 
permits a Foreigner to Enter Goods 
at the Cuſtom-Houſe in his Name, 
wliereby the Foreigner, who in 


many caſes, ſhould pay double 


Duty, by being Eater'd in the 
Name of a Freeman, pays but fin- 


gle Duty; againſt which, there 


are many ſevere Laws. | 
= co: 


COL. 


_ . COLOURS of a Horſe, they 


are theſe .that follow, with the 
Explanation of ſuch as ſeem ob- 
ſcure, 1. White. 2. Black. 3. Sad 
Iron-grey, which is Black, with 
tips of HE airs whitiſh, 4. Grey, 
1s a. darkiſh White. 5. Dark or 
black Bay, a deep-colour'd brow- 
niſn Red; a Cheſnur colour. 6. 
Bay, a light whitiſh brown Red. 
7. Fleabitten, white, ſpotted all 


over with ſad reddiſn Spots, grey 


Fleabitten. 8. Dapple grey, is a 
light-grey ſpotted, or ſhaded with 
a deeper grey. 9. Dable-bay, is 
a light bay, ſpotted with a deeper 
colour. 10. Dun, is a light Hair- 
colour, next unto a white. 11. 

 Mcaſe-dun, is a Mouſe-colour. 12. 

Sorrel, is lighter than a light. bay, 
inclining to a yellow. 13. Bright- 
Sorrel, is lighter than the former. 
14. Rount, is a kind of a Fleſh- 

colour, or a bay intermixt with 
white and grey; a Roan- colour. 

15. Griſſel, is a light Rount, or 
light Fleſn- colour. 


parts Bay, Iron- grey, or Dun-co- 
Bur. N 
QOLTS; 
theſe unruly Animals, from the 
time they have been firſt wean'd, 
when Foals, make them familiar 
to you; and fo, Winter after 


Winter (in the Houſe) uſe them 


to familiar Actions, as Rubbing, 
Clawing, Haltering, leading to 

Water, taking up his Feet, knock- 
jpg his Hoof, and the like; and 
fo break him to the Saddle; the 
b ſt time is at three years Old, or 
fur et the utmoſt ; but he that 


hhas the patience to ſee his Horſe 


at full ave, ſhall be ſure to have 
him of longer continnance, and. 
leis ſubj ect to Diſeaſe or Infirmity, 
ard much hardier. 
der ro Bridle and Saddle a Colt, 


16. Pybald, a 
Horſe of two colours, as ſome 
part of him White, and the other 


in order to tame 


J 
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"COL 
when he is made a little gentle 
take a ſweet watering Trench, 
waſhed and annointed with Ho- 
ney and Salt, which put into his 
Mouth, and fo place it, that it 
may hang about his Tuſh; then 
offer him the Sadle, but with that 
carcfulneſs, that you do not a. 
fright him therewith, ſuffering 


him to ſmell at it, to be rubbed 


with 1t, then to feel it; then, in 
the end, to fix it on, and girt it 
faſt, and at what part and motion 
he ſeems moſt goy, with that 
make him moft familiar. Bei 

thus Sadled and Bridled, lead him 
forth to Water, bring him in + 
gain, when he has ſtood a little 
Rein'd upon the Trench, an hour 
or more, take away the Bridle 
and Saddle, and let him go to his | 
Meat, till the Evening; when, you 
are to lead him forth as before; 
and when he is ſet up gently, take 
off his Saddle, and Dreſs hin, 
Cloathing him for all night. Now, 
the way to make him endure the 
Saddle the better, is to make I 
familiar to him, by clapping the 
Saddle with your Hand as it ſtands 
upon his Back, to ſhake it, and 
ſway upon it, to dangle the Sti. 
rups by his Sides, to rub them ol 
his Sides, to make much of um 
and to be familiar with all thing 
about him, as ſtraining the Croc 


per, faſtening and looſening the 


Girts, and taking up, and letting 


out of the Stirrups. Then, i 


the Mouthing of him, when le 
will Trot with the Saddle obct 


ently, you ſhall waſh a Trench d 


a full Mouth, and put the fue 
into his Mouth, throwing the Kc 
over the fore part of the Saddle 
ſo that the Horſe may have a 
feeling thereof; then put on ; 
Martingal,buckl'd at ſuch a lng 

that he may no more than feel 

when he jerketh up his 
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chen take a broad piece of Lea- 

cher, which put about his Neck, 

and make the two ends thereof 
| faſt, by platting, or otherwiſe, at 
the Withers, and the middle part 
before his Weaſand, about two 
handsful below the Throple, be- 


at any time he ſhall offer to duck, 
or throw down his Head, the Ca- 
zevon being placed upon the ten- 
det Griſtle of his Noſe, may cor- 
rect and puniſh him, which will 
make him bring down his Head, 
and faſhion him to an abſolute 
Rein; then Trot him abroad, and 
if you find the Reins.or Mortin- 
gil grow flack, ſtrairen'them; for 
where there is no feeling, there is 
no vertue. See Backing, | 
COLT-EVIL;'is a Diſeaſe 
that is ſubje& bath to Horſe or 
Gelding; coming to the former 
by an unnatural ſwelling of the 
Yard and Cods, procceding of 
Wind, filling the Arteries, and 
hollow Sinew or Pipe of the Yard, 
or elie through the abundance of 
ded; and ro a Gelding, for lack 
ot natural Heat to expel their 
"ed any farther. There are di- 
rers things very good for this Di- 
ſtemper, fuch as the Juice of Rue 
ned with Honey, and boyled.in 
'ylgreaſe, Bay-leaves, with the 
"owdzr of Fingrecum added there- 
Mo, with which they do anoint 
ind ſheath the part affected. A 
Pit Salve, made of the Leaves of 
Bic, and the Herb Art, ſtamped 
itt h tewine, is proper to anoint 
he Sre; the ſheath alſo muſt be 
ialhed clean wich lukewarm Vine- 
% and the Yard drawn out and 
alte too, and the Horſe Rode 
lery diy into ſome deep running 
aer, toſſing him to and fro, to 
we the near cf his Members, till 
ic Spelling be vaniſhed, and ro 


4 


twint the Leather and his Neck; 
let the Martingal paſs, fo that when 
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Swim him now and then will not 


be amiſs: But the beſt of Cures is, 
to give him a Mare, and to Swim 
him after it. - „ 

- COLUMBINES, Aquilegia, 
there are divers of them ; the dou- 
ble ones being of- four Colours, 
blue, white, purple, and red; and 
the double merted ones with the 


heels inwards, are alſo various in 


their Colours: But there are dou- 


ble Roſe ones, that have no heels, 
| only they ſtand on their Stalks, 
like little double Roſes, and the 
degenerate ones are like theſe, on- 


; Iy the outermoſt larger Leaves, are 
commonly of a purple; bur the 
fingle Flowers of the Virginian, 


have long yellowiſh heels, ſnad- 
dow'd red, Cc. | 
They Flower in the end of May: 
when few other Flowers ſhew 
themſelves, and all bear Seeds, but 
ſuch Flowers as come of a ſelf co- 
lour ſhould be nipt off, and only 
variegated ones left forSeed, which 
being ſown in April, in the Nur- 


ſery, will bear the ſecond year, 
the beſt whereof is to be remov'd 


into the Garden, and the reſt 
thrown away, ſo as that they do 
not incumber the Ground. 

\ COM B,; in ſome places it is 
ſaid to be a Valley between Hills; 
whereas in otherſome, it implies 
a Hill or Plain between a Val- 
ley. ES 


Tails of Malt. 


COMETS, or Blaxing- Stare q : 


they are unuſual and extraordina- 
ry Appearances, and fomerimes 
prognoſtick great Rains to ſuc- 


ceed, as it was after the Comer 
584, inſomuch, that it was then 


believed a ſecond Deluge, or Uni; 
verſal Flood, to have been pre- 
pared for the Drowning of the 
whole World: At other times, 


great Hears and Drought have fol- 


„ 7 ond 


COME, is the ſinall Fibres or 
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low'd, as did the next Summer | 
afrer the Comet in Fanuary 1472, 
which was of that. ſtrength and 
vehemency, that the Fire burſt 
out in ſome places; to ſay no- 
thing of mortal Maladies, loath- 
ſom Sickneſſes, c. More might 
be ſaid, but chis is enough to our 
purpoſe, ep, 
' COMMANDRY ; was a Man- 
nor or Chief Meſſage, with Lands 
and Tenements appertaining ther- 
unto, belonging to the Priory of 
St. Johns of Jeruſalem, in former 
days; and he who had the Go- 
vernment of any ſuch Mannor, 
or Houſe, was call'd Commander, 
who could not diſpoſe of it, but 
to tlie uſe of the Priory, only tak- 
ing thence his own Suſtenance, 
according to his degree, who was 
uſually a Brother to the ſame 
Priory, New Eagle, in the Coun- 
ty of Lincoln, was, and is call'd, 
The Commandry of Eagle, and did 
anciently belong to the ſaid Prio- 
ry; fo were Slebach in Pembroke- 
Sire, and Shengay in Cambridge- 
ſhire, Commandries, in the time of 
the Knights Templers, from whom 
theſe, in many places of England, 
were call'd Temples; as Temple- 
ruere in Lincolnſhire, Temple New- 
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Sun in Yorkſhire. 

COMMERCE; implies no 
more than à Trade of Buying and 
Selling. b oy | 
' COMMISSION of Bankrupt ; 
a Commiſſion from under the Great 
- Seal of England, directed to Five, 
or wore Commiſſioners, to en- 
quire into the Particulars of a 


Man's Circumſtances, that is failed, þ 
or Broke (as we call it.) Theſe | 


Commiſſioners are to act accord- 


| 
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Who may be Bankrupts, _ 
: : ; R ; 


All Perfons (by rhe Statutes + 
bove) uſing Trade, by way of 
Bargain, Exchange, Barter, Che- 
viflance, or otherwiſe, in Groß, 
or Retail, or ſeeking Trade, of 
Living by Buying, or Selling, Sub- 
jet, or Denizon, Scrivener, (©: 
that obtains Protection, "unleſs by 
Parliament, chat exhibited Bill x 
gainſt Crediror, to take lefs than 
due, and to procure longer time 
of payment, than was given a 
the time of the Original Contract 
or being indebted 100 J. or mort 
ſhall not pay, or compound for 
the ſame, within ſix Months after 
due, and the Debtor be Arreſted 
for the ſame; or within fix Months 
after an Original Wrir, ſued out 
to recover the ſaid Debt, and no- 
rice thereof given to him, or [cf 
in Writing at his Dwelling· houſe, 
at ny of Abode; or being Ar 
reſted for Debt, ſhall after hs 
Arreſt lie in Prifon two Months 
or more, upon that, or any other 
Arreſt or Detention in Priſon fot 
Debt: Or being Arreſted for 100!, 
or more, of juſt Debt, ſhall a 
any time after ſuch Arreſt, eſcape 
out of Priſon, or procure his Et 
lar gement, by putting in commel 
go hired Bail, ſhall be accounted 
and adjudzed a Bankrupt; cx 
as by Stat. 14 Car. 2. c. 24. fh 
as have Stock in the Ea. h. 
or Royal-Fiſhery, or Guines Cn | 
panies, who ſhall not be eſteem 
Merchant or Trader. 


Commiſſimers, how to all. 
in the Comm 


ns to certain Statutes, made in 

that behalf; as 34 and 35 Hen. 8. 

k. 4. 13 El. g. 7. 1 Fac. 1. c 15; 

21 Fac; I. c. 19. 14 Car. 2. c. 24. 

' For the Relief of Creditors. 
CC drow „ nr kr? 


| | 


Comm. ſfioners, 
fion of Bankrupt, 


may (by 
Majority) within fix Months, * 
vey all Lands, Gr. to the dle 
the Creditors, unleſ temündel: 


q 
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{efleth as owner, tho ſold 
ee (as aforeſaid) 


Houſe, Shop, Trunk, Cc. and 
ſeize, 5 


examine Offenders on Interroga- 
tories, and alſo the Wife of the 
Bankrupt. 


due, or to be due, and properly 
alter, as if made to them. 


may examine the Bankrupt on 
Oath, aud on notice thrice at his 
Houſe, to be declared a Bankrupr, 
and on five Proclamations not, ap- 
pearitig, to be Apprehended. 
Conmiſſicners may proceed to 
Execution, on Death, after Com- 
miſſion, and before Diſtrlbution. 
Commiſſioners being Sued, may 


the Statute in Evidence. 
Commiſſioners may commit ſuc 
4 refuſe to anſwer fully. ; 


to Witneſſes ſent for. | 
Commiſſioners to dec'are (on re- 
queſt) the beſtowing of Bankrupts 
W loney, Ge. 1 3 
Commiſſioners to ſee that Cre- 
tors be reliev'd pro Rata, with- 
as ood to greater or lefler Se- 
rity, ES 
Commiſſions of Bankrupt to be 
lud forth within five years after 
being a Bankrupt, and any Credi- 
vr, within four months after the 
Commiſſion, and until Diſtribu- 
Ges rant paying ſhare of 
. , M ON ; fignifies that Soil 
Att er, whereof the uſe is 
"Mn to this or that Town, or 
"dlhip, as Cominon of Paſture, 


; { | He. 

in the King, by his Gift; and they | Common is divided into Common 
may ſell what the PR of- ] 1n groſs, Common ee Coin. 
way of Neighbourhood; 1. Com- 


my Authorize to break open 


Commiſſiofiers (as above) may 


Commiffioners may aſſign Debts. 


Commiſſioners (as aforeſaid ) 


plead tits general Iſſue, and give 


Commiſſioners to allow Charges | 


mon Appurtenant, an mon by 
min in groſs, is a liberty to have 
Common alone, that is, wirhout 
any Land or Tenement, in ano- 
ther Man's Land, to himſelf for 
Life, or to him and his Heirs; 
and it is commonly paſſed by 


| Deed or Grant, or Specialty. 
2. Common Appendant, or Common 


Appurtenant; are in a manner con- 


liberty of Common, appertaining 
to, of oppending on ſuch of ſuch 
a Free-hold, which Common muſt 
be taken with Beaſts commonable, 
as Horſes, Oxen, Kine, and Sheep, 
being accounted fitteſt for the 


| Plowman ; and not of Goats, Geeſe 
and Hozs; bur ſome diſtinguiſh 


them thus, That Common Appurfe- 
nant may be ſevered from the Land 
wherery it pertains, but not Com- 
mon Appendant. 3. Common by 
reaſon of Neighbourho2d, is a li- 
berty that the Tenants of one 
Lord in one Town have no Com- 
mon, with the Tenants of another 
Lord in another Town; and thoſe 
that claim this kind of Common 
(which is uſually call'd Intercom- 
moning) may not put their Cattle 


Town, for then they are diſtrain- 
able; hut turning them into their 


| own Fields, if they ſtray into the 
Neighbour Common, they muſt be 


ſuffered. > 
COM MOTE (Br. Cwmmwd;) 


in Males is a Cantred or Hundred, 


containing fifty Villages. Wales 
was anciently divided into three 
Provinces, North-Wales, South. 


Wales, and Weſt-Wales ; and each 
of theſe again were Subdrvided 
into Cantreds, and every Cantred 


into Commotes: The Word ſig- 


fammon of Fiſhing, Ge. And 


; 


nifics alſo a great Seigniory, and 
JJV 


founded, and are defined to be a 


into the Common of the other 


SOM. 
many include one, or divers Man- 


COMMULATION; Se 
„0 CRE TD, 
_ -, COMPANY of Merchants, 


they are either, 1. Companies in 
] e Greenland and Eaſt- 
India Company; or, 2. Regulated 
Companies, as thoſe of Turkey, 
Eaſt-land, Hamburg, and Muſcouy 
Companies. | 
COMPOSITION; by Com- 
poſition, in the way of Trade, is 
ment, when a Debtor cannot pay 
his whole Debt, he agrees with 
the Perſon to whom he owes Mo- 
ney, to take part in leiu of the 
whole Debt; for which part he 
obtains a Receipt in full, as for 
the whole Debt; and this Tony 
Is ſaid to be paid by Compoſi- 
tion. VVV 
CoOMPOUND-ELOW ERS; this 
the Floriſts call thoſe rh;t conſiſt 
of Leaves and a Trunk of ſinall 
Threads, and Compound-leaves 
are ſuch as are three or four toge- 


chet; - Se | 1 

: CONEY, or Rabet; the na- 
ture of this little Animal is ſuch, 
that ſne begins to breed at a year 
old, bears ar leaſt ſeven times in a 
year, if it Litters in Xarch, car- 
ries young in her Belly thirty days, 
and as ſoon as ſhe has Kinnel d, 
goes to Buck again; reither can 
they ſuckle their ycung, till they 
have been with Buck. 


They may be kept as well tame 
as wild, and above all other Beaſts 
delight in Impriſonment and Soli- 
tarineſs; they are violencly hot 
in the Act cf Generation, perfor- 
ming it with luch vigour. and ex- 
ceſs, that they Swoon, and lie in 
Trances a gocd ſpace after tlie 
deed is done. The Males are gi- 
ven; teo much to Cruelty, and 
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come at, whence it is, the f- 
males atrer they have Kinneld 
hide their Young, and cloſe up 
the holes, ſo that the Buck m 
not find them. They. increate 
wonderfully, brinking forth ever 
month ; therefore when they are 
kept tame in Boxes, they muſthe 
watched, and as ſoon as they have 
Kennel'd, put to the Buck; for 
otherwiſe they will mourn, and 
hardly bring up their Young, 
Now, the Boxes in which tame 
Conies ſhould be kept, are to he 
made ot thin Wainſcor-boards 
ſome two foot ſquare, and one 
foot high ; and _ ſquare muſt 
be divided into four Rooms; i 
quarter with open Windows of 
Wyre, through which the Coney 
may feed; and a lefs Room with 
out light, wherein ſhe may Lodge 
and Kinnel, and a Trough, where 
in may be put Meat, and other 
Neceflaries for her, before. eich 
of them; and thus may be made 
Box upon Box in divers ſtorie 
keeping the Bucks by themlclve, 
and the Doe's fo likewiſe, except 
it be ſuch Does: as have not bred, 
with which you may let a Buck 
lodge. Further, when a Doe has 
Kinnell'd one Neſt, and then kit: 
nell'd another; the firſt muſt be 
taken from her, and be put toge 
ther in a ſeveral Box, among 
Rabbets of their own Age, pro. 
vided the Box be not peſterc 
bur that they have cafe and l. 
e i 
Por the choice of theſe tum 
rich Conies, there is no necd i 
look to their thape, but to rhelt 
richnet: ; only the Bucks muſt F 
elected by the largeſt and richch 
Conies that can be got; and thi 
Skin is eſteem d the richeſt, whicl 
has the equaleſt mixture ot blach 
and white. Hair together, Jet 
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would kill the young Ones they | 
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plack rather ſhadowing ebe vin 
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ars being much richer, than a 
lite Skinwwith a few black ones; 
ur cqually mixt is beſt of all. 
hen for the Profit of rich Co- 
es every one of them that are 
led in ſeaſon, as from Martle- 
paſs till after Candlemaſs, is worth 
ye other Coneys, as being muc 
ter and larger; and when an- 
ther's Skin is worth two Pence, 
r three Pence at the moſt, they 


gin, the increaſe is oftner, at 
ne Kindling bringing forth more 
an any wild Coney doth: Fur- 
er, they are ever ready at hand 
or the Diſh, Winter and Summer, 
ithout charge of Nets, Ferrets, 
bc, and give their Bodies Gratis, 
cir Skins ever. paying the charge 
f their Maſters, with Intereſt. 

Now, the beſt Food you can 
ed them with, is the fweeteſt, 
orteſt, and beſt Hay that can be 
dt; of which, one Load will 
e two hundred Couple a year, 
d out of the Stock of two hun- 
red may be ſpent in the Houſe as 
my, fold in the Market as ma- 
V yet maintain a good Stock to 
uſer all Caſualties. This Hay 
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cks, chat they may wich eaſe 
ach and pull it out of the ſame, 
v1 as not to ſcatter nor waſte 
ly; and in the Troughs under 
Ie Bxcs, ſhould ſweer Oats, and 
Vater be put for them; and this 


at Food, all 


other being to be 
el Phyſically, = 


as twice or thrice 


de them allow, C lover-graſs, 
Per Docks, Blades of Corn, Cab- 
8 or Colewort-leaves, and the 
© all which, both cool and 
lh exceedingly; but ſiveer 
mans ſhould be ſeldom 


ack Skin with a few filver | 


e worth two Shillings or more. 


uſt be put to in little Cloven |. 


ue be their ordinary and con- 


bennight, to cool their Badies, 


err uſed, ſince 8 
* 6nXing rots them ſoon cx, Ferret to Le deſpiſed when t 
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con 

Great care muſt be taken when 
any Graſs is cut for them that are 
Weeds, that no Hemlock grow a- 
mongſt it; for tho they will eat 

it with great greedineſs, yet tis a 
preſent Poiſon, and Kills ſudden- 
ly. Their Boxes alſo muſt be 
kept ſweet and clean every day; 


h | for the ſtrong ſavour of their Piſs 


and Ordure is fo violent, that it 
will both annoy themſelves, and 
thoſe which ſhall be frequent a- 
mongſt them. OE 
- Laſtly, For the Infirmities 10 
are ſubject to, they are Two fol 
1. Rot, which comes by giving 
them Green- meat, or gathering 
them Greens, and giving it them 
with the Dew on; therefore let 
them have it but ſeldom, and then 
the dryneſs of the Hay will ever 
dry up the moiſture, knit them, 
and keep them found without dan- 
ger. 2. There is a certain Rage 
of Madneſs, engendred by corrupt 
Blood, ſpringing from the rank- 
neſs of their Keeping, and it's 
known by their Wallowing and 
Tumbling with their Heels up- 
wards, and leaping in their Boxes; 
the Cure whereof, is to givethem 
Tare-thiſtle to eat. 5 
_ CONE Y-CATCHING; there 
are divers ways of taking theſe 
Creatures; particularly, ſuch as 
{traggle from their Burroughs, may 
be taken with-ſmall Grey-hounds, 
or Mungrels, bred up for that pur- 
poſe; and their places of Hunt- 
ing are among Buſhes, Hedges, 
Corn-fields, and freſh Paſtures; 
and tho you ſhould miſs killing of 
them, yet they are thereby drove 
back to their Retreats, over whoſe 
holes you may lay Purſe-Nets; 
then put in a Ferret cloſe muſſ d, 
which will quickly make them bolt 
out again to the Net, and ſo you 
take them; neither is the 8 | 
ae 


are 


| 


N 


n 
are young; there is likewiſe ex- 
cellent Sport to be made with 

\ Tumblers, who will kill Conies 
abundantly. | | 


are ſuch Trees as bear Cones or 
Clog, as the Fir, Pine, Cc. 
CONSERVATORY ; See 
Green-houſe.. TH. | 
CONSERVATORY, or 
Store-Hhouſe for Fruit; it muſt be 
expoſed to the South or Eaſt, or 
at leaſt to the Weſt-Sun, the Nor- 
thern expoſition being pernicious | 
to it; and its Walls ar leaſt twen 
ty four Inches thick, otherwiſe 
the Froſt cannot be kept out; 
the Windows, beſides the com- 
mon Quarrels, muſt have good 
double Paper Saches, very cloſe, 
and well ſtopped togerher with a 
double Door, inſomuch that the 
cold Air may not be able to enter 
in; but as the Air and Froſt is 
e herein; fo hkewiſe, 
ire will cauſe a diſorder; ſo that 
there muſt be a double care to keep 
out the one without the other: 
So that it will be requiſite, con- 
ſtantly to keep ſome Water in an 
earthen Veſſel in the Store- houſe, 
to give certain notlce, whether 
the Froſt approaches or no; nei- 
ther will it be leſs uſeful to have 
a good Weather-Glaſs of the ſe- 
yeral degrees of Heat and Cold, 
placed on the outſide of the Nor- 
thern Expoſure, to give timely 
precaution of the approach of 
Froſt; and upon the Symptoms 
thereof, all careful means is to be 
| ped to ſecure it with Quilts or | 
alankets, or elſe a great deal of 
dry Moſs, to ſecure- the Fruits | 
from periſhing ; but in moſt vio- 
lent Froſts, it will be material to | 
remove them into Cellars; till they 
are over; and in all ſuch caſes, | 
care muſt be had to replace them 


{ 


e 
þ 


are to be remove. 
_- CONIFEROUS-TREES;F} 


which reaſon, the Conſervaur 


| in the Night or in the Day:! 


and aſunder ; for thay ſhould ? 


| before in the Store- houſe; ni g 
ſoon as the Weather pron be 
ter, ſuch as are ripe or intel 


be ſecured againſt all ill taſs 
againſt cold, fromthe Neighbou 
hood of Hay, Straw, Ge. fi 


muſt not only have good O 
twelve foot, but the Windowat 
often to be kept open, whe 
there is no fear of Cold, citht 


neither Cellar nor Garret are 
for to make a Conſervatory; t 
former, from a fort of Muſtnel 
and moift Hear effuſing fromit 
inclining the Fruit to Rottenneh 
and the other is ſubject to th 
Cold that eaſily penetrates d 
Roof; ſo that a Ground - room 
beſt, or at leaſt, a Firſt-ſtory, x 
company'd with other Lodging 
Rooms, over and under it, a5 
as On the b 
Neither muſt the Store: hof 
be unfurniſh'd: wich many Shelve 
framed together, in order tolodg 
the Fruits ſeparate one from al 
other, the fineſt on the beſt ſide 
and the Shelves diſtance ſhow 
be nine or ten Inches aſunde 
and ſeventeen or eighteen broad 
but they muſt be made a lit 
ſloping outwardly, about an 116 
in the breadth, with an edge ui 
on the outſide about two Fingal 
high, to keep the Fruit from the 
ling; and for the prevention! 
Rottenneſs, every Shelf ſhouid9 
viſited every other day, will 
fail, to remove whatever Wa} 
rainted : They ſhould be allo 
vered with ſomewhar,as dry Ma 
or fine Sand, of about an = 
thick, to keep the Fruit ſtead 
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Al in ſuch order as they were in j 


ans be alloy d to rouch® 
no means be Wust 
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CON. 
her : And laſtly, care muft be 
en to ſweep the Conſervatory | 
ten, to ſuffer no Cobwebs there- 
and to keep it from Rats and 
ice; neither will it be amits ro 
low ſome ſecret entrance for 
ts, otherwiſe the Fruit will be 
danger of being gnawed by 
oſe pernicious little Domeſtick- 
nimals. | 
CONSIGN Goods; this is to 
ſent, deliyer, or aſſign over; 
yecially, Goods are faid to be 
nfizn'd to a Factor, when they 
e ſent to him by his Employer 
be Sold, Cc. Or when a Fa- 
or ſends Goods to his Employer, 
eGoods are ſaid to be confign'd 
that Employer. | 
CONSTABLE; this word is 
verfly uſed, there being a great 
er formerly which was calFd 
mſtable of England; but now we 
| nferiour Magiſtrates, ſuch as 
e Conſtables of Hundreds and 
rnchiſes are, were firſt ordain d 
Edward the Firſt's Reign, and 
ere appointed for the Conſerva- 
01 of the Peace, and view of Ar- 
wr; two Conſtables in every 


ain are call'd Conſtabularii Capi- 
ves, High- Conſtables; 
ntinuance of Time, and increaſe 
th of People and Offences, hath 
nder theſe made others in every 
on or Parith, call'd Petty Con- 


At of inferiour Authority to the 
fact, Beſices theſe, there are, 
Id have been Officers of parti- 
dur Places call'd by this Name, 
die Conſtable of .Winſor-Caftle, 
ito this preſent Year 1701, is 
ge Duke of Northumberland ; 
| Drver-Caſtle, Henry Earl of Rum- 


Iundred and Franchiſe, who in 


becauſe: 


5% Ys . 
eg, who are of like nature, 


Caſtle, Charles Nicolas Eyre, Eſq; of 


Cheſter-Caſtle, Colonel Roger Kirby ; 
of Hint -· Caſtle, Peter Whitley, Eq; 
the laſt which had the Honour - 
ble Office of Conſtable of the 
Tower of London, was William Lord 
Alington, Anno Dom. 1679. ſince 
which time, there has been only a 
Licutenant-Governor.  _ 
' CONSUMPTFIONS; they 
are of two ſorts in Horſes; one 
being call'd' a dry Malady, the 
other a Conſumption of the Fleſh; 
The firſt comes by violent Hears 
and Colds, with fretting and 
gnawing Humours defcending out 
of the Head, and falling upon rhe 
Lungs, cauſe at firſt thin Matter 
to run from the Noſe ; but after 
fome certain time, it grows thick, 
tough and vitious, which ceaſes, 
and cauſes a Maceration and Lean- 
neſs of rhe whole Body, whereby 
the Beaſt droops and pines away, 
and rtho' he doth Eat and Drink, 
yet he doth nor digeſt it kindly, 
ro do him good: The ſigns of it 
are, That his Fleſn will foon waſte 
away, his Belly is gaunt, and the 
Skip thereof fo hard ſtrerched, 
or rather ſhrunk up, that if you 
ſtrike ir with your Hand it will 
found like a Tabor; neither will 
his Hairs ſhed in due feafon, as 
other Horſes do; he will Cough, 
and that but huskingly, as if he 
had ſwallow'd fome ſmall Bones; 
and is a Diſeace hard to be cured; 
The other Conſumption of the 
Fleth js alfo decafion'd by a Cold, 
which for want of a Cure in time, 
cauſes this Maceration or Lean 
neſs throughout the whole Body; 
and comes ſeveral ways, either by 
violent Hears, or immoderare La- 
bour, or riding him into the Wa- 
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9; ot Carnaryan-Caftle, Charles 


ow Meri. l. Buekley ; of Horleigh: 
athel 5 ; 


arb of Radnor ; of Beaumaurice- 


rer before he be throughly cold, 
and fer hitp vp eee 


terwards. 
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There are 1 multiplicity of i baked Oats, and keep him 66 


ways and things preſcrib'd for the 
Cureof this Diſtemper 


7 


| 


the chiet-| Medicine 


* 


the night before he receig 
5 Or, put into the Wy 


eſt are, 1. Take a Sheepſhead with which he drinks, two or 


the Wool on, waſh it clean, and 
boyl it in a gallon of fair Water, 
till the Fleſh come from the Bones, 

and then ſtrain it, and put into 


the Broth half a pound of refin d Liver, And la 


| 


Spoonsful of the Powder of i 
mom, Red Roſe-leaves, Sactan 
Rofaceum, Diarcadon, Abbatis, 
ſantelon, Liquoriſh, and of a ſil 
ſtly, you may g 


Sugar, of Cinnamon, Conſerve of Sulphur and, Mirh beaten intoh 
Roſes, Conſerve of Barberries, and Powder, mixed with a ney 


of Cherries, of each three ounces, ' Egg, in 


half a pint of 4; 


ive him a Quart every Morning and ſeparate him from a 


aſting, and let his Drink be ei- 
ther ſweet Maſhes, or white Wa- 
ter; but take no Blood from him 

in this Diſeaſe; and be not too 
buſie in adminiſtring Purges, but 
Cordials. 2. But more particular- 
ly tor the Lungs, Take fome Horſe 
Tungwort, or Mullet, ſhred, ſtamp 
and ſtrain it, then a good Spoon- 
ful of Fengreek, and as much of 
Madder, made into fine Powder, 
and this give him with a quart of 
good Ale or Beer every other day, 
for 12 or 14 days; ſprinkle his 
Hay with Water, and let his Oats 
be waſhed in good Ale; his Drink 


white Water, and ſometimes ſweet 


Maſhes. 3. Others take a Snake, 
whoſe Head and Tail they cut off, 
and flea it, and then cutting the 
fame to pieces the length of ones 
Finger, roaſt it like an Eel upon 
2p pit, baſte it, and keep the Oyl 
of it in a Glaſs, wherewith the 
anoint his Breaſt, and the four 
fhore Ribs that are againſt the 
Lungs, and that ofien, but firſt 
clip the Hair; tis a good Reme- 
fy. 4. There are many preſcri- 

tions for the preſervation of the 
Liver, but no abſolute Cnre for it, 
ſo that for the firſt, give him half 


à pint of Sach, with the ſame. 


quantity of the Blood of a young 
Pig, lukewarm to drink; or for 
three days together give him no 


n, 


f 
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"The Minors have, 


Horſes, for the Diſeaſe is Inf 
ik. 5 
CONTRABAND-GOODS; fu 
as are Prohibited Imporation, 
Buttons, Thrown Silk, Bone i 
Sword-blades, c. | 
CONVALLILY, % Li 
or Lily of the Valley; has a ſtray 
Root, that runs into the Ground 
and comes up in divers pace 
with three or four long and bro 
Leaves; and from them riſc 


| naked Stalk, with Flowers at to 


like little Bottles with mouth 
of a comfortable ſweet Scent 
another is differing from it al 


in Flowers, which are of a fi 


pale Red; both of thom Kon 
in May, and bear beſt in a ſhit 
and mean Soil. | 
COOMB, or Coumb of Cm 
is a Meaſiire, containing four bi 
ſhels, or hilt a Quarter. 


y | COPE, is a Cuſtom or Tn 
bute due to I or Lordd 


the Soil, out of the Leading 
in the Wapentabe of Wick/wortnl 
the County of Derby; ot wild 
Mr. Manlove, in his Treatiſe d 
thoſe Liberties and Cuſtomes 


Egreſs, and Regreſs, to the Ky 


Sr 


HA gh mch, | 11 
and Lot and 


they pay z 


n & 


» thirteenth Diſh of Oar, within 
their Mine, 25 5 
the Lord for Lot, they pay at 
meaſuring-time «oo 

yence a Load, for Cope, the Lord 
demands ; . „„ 
that is paid to the Berghmaſters 
hands, &c. | 


COPES-MA TIE; is a Partner 
Merchandizing. 
COPIHOLD; is a Tenure, 
which a Tenant hath nothing 
ſhew,bur the Copy of the Roles 
de by the Steward of his Lords 
urt ; for, as the Steward en- 
b, and makes Remembrances of 
other things made in his Lords 


nement belonging to the Man- 
t; and the tranſcript of this 1s 
I'd, The Court-Roll, the Copy 
ereof, the Tenant keeps as his 


e Tenure, becauſe it holds at the 


be call'd, Tenure in Villenage ;, 
d that of Copihold is but a new 
me; aud it is not ſimply of the 
| of che Lord, but according 
the cuſtome of the Mannor ; 
that, if the Copyholder does 
t break the cuſtome, and ſo 
tet, he ſeems not to ſtand at 
Lord's courtefie : Theſe Cu- 
mes are infinite, varying in one 
nt or other, almoſt in every 
nor. Copyholders, upon their 
Mmttance, pay a Fine to the 
of the Mannor; which Fines, 
ſome Mannors are certain, in 
vers not ſo; but tho' the Lord 
es theſe laſt as he pleaſes, yet 
r cceds two Years value, the 

urt of Chancery, King a- Bench, &c. 
ve in their ſeveral Juriſdictions, 


ne. In many places, Copy- 
43 are a kind of Inheritance 
alle Cuſtcm.ry; becauſe the 


Il cf the Lord, and was wont 


* = 
SF to reduce the Fine to that 


urt, to any parcel of Land or 


ly Evidence. This is call'd, 4 


_—Y 


* bf . 
cop. 


Tenant Dying, and rhe Hold be- 
ing void, the next of the Blood, 


paying the cuſtomary Fine, as 
like, may not be deny'd his ad- 


miſſion. Again, fome Copyhol- 


growing upon their own. Land, 
which by Law they could not 


tho they hold by Copy, yet are 


Some others hold by common Te- 
nure, call'd Meer Copyhold, whoſe 
Land, upon Fellony committed, 
Eſcheats to the Lord of the Man- 
COPING-IRONS; theſe 
are ſuch Irons as are uſed by Fal- 
concrs, in Coping or Paring the 
Hawk's Beak, Pouncer or Tallons, 
when over- grown. 

CO PPERAS, Green-Engliſh ; 
Copperas- Stones, which ſome call 
Gold- Stones, are found on the Sea- 
ſhore, in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo 
Weſt-ward, there being great 
quantities thereof on the Cliſts, 
but not ſo good as thoſe on the 


ſhore, where the Tydes ebb and 
flow over them: They are of a 


bright, ſhining, filver Colour; the 
next ſuch as are of a ruſty deep 
yellow; and the worſt, ſuch as 


Ground will permit; which Beds 
they ram very well, firſt with 
ſtrong Clay, and then with the 
Rubbiſh of Chalk, whereby the 
Liquor which drains out of the 
diflolution of the Stones, is con- 


Trough, laid in the middle of the 
Bed, and cover d with a Board; 


and. laid lower at one end chan 


22 
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two Shillings for an Acre, or the 
ders have, by cuſtome, the Wood 
have; and others held by the - 


| Verge in ancient Demeſns; and 


in account a kind of Freeholders. 


have gravel and dirt in them, of 
a ſullen umber colour. Now, in 
order to the making of Copperas, 
they make Beds, according as the 


vey'd into a wooden, hollow 


being alſo boarded on all ſides, 
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COP 

the other, whereby the Liquor is 

convey'd into a Ciſtern under the 

Eoyling-houſe; when the Beds 
are indifferentty well dry d, they 

lay on the Stones about two four 


thick; which Stones, will be five | 


or ſix Years before they ow any 
conſiderable quantity of Liquor ; 
and before that, the Liquor they 
Ns is bur weak: They ripen 


the Sun and Rain; yer expe- 


rience ſhews, that watering che 
the Stones, tho with Water pre- 
par'd by lying in the Sun, and 
poured through very ſmall holes 
of a Watcring-pot, doth retard 
the Work, In time, theſe Stones 
turn into a kind of Vitriolick- 
Earth, which will ſwell and fer- 
ment like Leven'd Dough. 

When the Bed is come to Per- 
fection, then once in four Years 
they rctreſh it, by laying new 
S ones on the top; and when they 
make a new Bed, they take a good 
| 232 of rhe old fermented 

Euth, and mingle with new Stones 
whereby the Work is ſoftned; 
fo that the cd Earth never be- 
comes uſeleſs. The Ciſtern be- 
fore mention d, is made of * 
Onken Boards, well joyned an 
chalked; and great care is to be 
taken, that the Liquor doth not 
arein through the Beds, or out 
of the Ciſtern; and the beſt way 
ter che prevention thereof, is to 
divide the Ciſtern in the middle, 
by Olen Boards, chalked as be- 
* re, whereby one of them may 
he mended, in caſe of a defect: 
he more Kain falls, the more, 
hut the weaker, will be the Li- 
quer; the poudne!s whereof is 
try by Weights prepar'd tor that 
purpoſe ;- 14 Peny-weighr is rich, 
or an Egg being put into the la- 
Cut, the hizer it ſwims above it, 
e ſtronger it is; within one mi- 


i 


COP. 

Ambient Liquor will boyl ang 

froth ; and in three minutes the 
Shel will be quite worn cf, 

Out of the foreſaid Ciſtern, the 

Liquor is pumped into a Boyler | 


Lead, about eight foot 
- 9. ' bl 
containing about twelve — 


which is thus ordered; firſt they 
lay long picces of Caſt-Iron, 1; 
inches _—_— long as the bredrh 
of the Boyler, about 12 inches 
one from another, and 24 juche; 
_ = 3 of the Fire; 
then croſs ways they lay ordi 
flat ee Sg as cloſe . * 
lie, the ſides being made up wyh 
Brick-work. In the middle ct 
-> —_— of this Boyler is laid 
ro Lead, wherein t 
put at firſt an hundred — 
—_ of old Iron, The Fuel 
for boyling is New-Caftle Ca; 
and in the boyling, by degrees; 
they put in more Iron, amounting 
in all to fiftceu pound weight in 
a boyling; and as the Liquor wats 
in boyling, they pump in treſh 
Liquor into the Boyler; but that 
was found tedious, and the Werk 
has been ſince facilitated, ſo that 
they have boyPd off three boylers 
of ordinary Liquor in a Week ; 
which is done, 1. By ordering 
the Furnace fo, as that the heat 13 
convey'd to all parts of the bot- 
rom and fides of the Furnace ; 
and inſtead of pumping cold li- 
uor into the Boyler, to ſupp!7 
the waſte, whereby the Boyler 
was checked ſometimes for ten 
hours, they have now a Leaden 
Veſſel, calfd a Heater, placed at 
the end of the Boyler, and a little 


higher, ſupported by bars of Iron 


as heſore, and filled with Liquor, 


which by conveyance of heat tro 


the Furnace, is kept near boyling 
hot, and ſo continually ſupplies 
the waſte of the Boyler, without 


Lute ter the Eyeg is put in, the 


hindring the boy ling 2. TS 


COP 


0 2 in due proportions of Iron 
nume to time into the boyler ; 


on 35 they perceive the Li- 
x 10 boyl ſlowly, they put in 
cc Iron, which will ſoon quic- 
x; beſides, if they do not 
-ccinually ſupply che boyling 
ur with Iron, the Copperas 
vill zarher to rhe botrom of the 
Fler, and melt; and fo. it will 
, if the Liquor be not preſently 
aun off from the Boyler into a 
(Het, as ſoon as tis enough. 

The Cooler is oblong, twenty 
tx long, nine over at the t 
bre deep, taper d towards the bot- 
-m, made of Tarraſs, into which 
ey let the Liquor run, ſo ſoon 
z tis boyl'd enough. The Cop- 
c herein, will be gathering or 
working 14 or 15 days, and ga- 
ters as much on the ſides as in 
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tic, Some pur Buſhes into the 
Cooler, about which the Co 

will gather: Now, that which 
cls to the ſides, and to the Bu- 
hes, is of a bright Green; that in 
ne bottom, of a foul dirty co- 


r, and reſerve ir to be boyl'd 
gn with new Liquor. he 
Copperas they 


nc withour it, the Boyler wil 


\mctimes in ſtirring the Earth 


tne Sun, 


lean ot ſtnet, 


e bottom, about five inches 


„ 


a, Alter 14 days, they con- 
the Liquor into another Coo- 


pper ſhovel on a Floor 
&9yning, ſo that the Liqnor 
may drain from it into another 
ler. Copperas may be boyl'd 
*thout Iron, but with difficu 5 


1 Canger of melting: However, 


"the Beds, they find pieces of 


COP 


| ful of Salt, a ſpoonful of ordinary 


Honey, and two or three branches 
of Roſemary ; all which boyl, till 
halt the Warer be conſum'd ; and 
a littie before you take it from 
the Fire, put to it the quantity 
of a Dove's Egg of Allum; then 
rake ir from the Fire, and ſtrain 
it into a Pan; and when its cold, 
put it into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped 
up, to be reſerved for uſe; and 
when you are to dreſs any Sore, 
waſh it clean with this Water; 
and if the Wound be deep, inject 
it with Syringe: If you think 
good, you may boyl it in Verjuice 
or Chamber-lye, one being a great 


| ſearcher, cleanſer, and healer, 


and the other a great dryer. 


\ COPPICES, Silva, Cedua, 
| (as Varro defines it) are raiſed both 


by ſowing and planting; and 
hw they are — to be 
rais d from Maſt or Seed, the par- 
cel of Ground that is pitch d up- 
on for that purpoſe, is Dug up, 
or Ploughed, in you would. 
prepare 1t for Corn, and with the 
Corn, either in Autumn or Spring, 
good ſtore of ſuch Maſts, Nuts, 
| Seeds, Berries, c. are to be ſown ; 
then take up the Crop of Corn, 
and lay it up for Wood; and tho' 
ſeveral of the Seeds come up the 
firſt, yet they will receive bur lit- 
tle injury by reaping at the Har- | 
veſt; and the Stubble alſo being 
left high, will be a ſnelter for the 

oung Trees, the firſt Winter. 

hey may alſo be planted about 
Aurumn, with young Sets or Plants 
in rows, about ten or fifteen toot 
diſtance, whereby may be had 


 Cnperas produc'd, by lying in 


COPPERAS-WATER; is. 
{ 44licine uſed for Horſes ; and 
" way of making it, is to take 
"49 Quarts of fair Water put into a 
and thereto half a 
Pound cf green Copperas, a hand- 


the benefit of intervals, by Plow- 
ing or Digging, and Sowing, tilt 
the Trees are well advanced; 
Carts may alſo the better paſs be- 
tween, at the time of Felting; 
without injury to the Stems, or 
danger of the Cattle: And it the 
| Coples 
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cor 
Copſes happen to grow too thin, 


the beſt way of thickning them, 
1s to lay ſome of the Branches of | ſes have; through ncꝑligence hes 


the Trees, that lye ncareſt to the 
bare · places, on the Ground, or a 


little in the Ground, giving it a 
Chop near the foot, the better to 


make it yield; this detain d with 


2 Hock or two, and cover d with. 
ſome freſh Mould, at a competent 
depth, will produce a world of 
Zuckers, and thicken and furniſh a 


Copſe ſpeedily. _ 
As to the cutting of Copſe, 
when they are of a competent 
growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
. they are eſteem d fit for 
the Axe; but thoſe of twenty 
Years ſtanding are better, and 
as many likely Trees for Timber, 
arc to be ſpared, as with diſcre- 


tion may be; but the growth of 


Coppiccs is ſo various, according 
to the nature of the Soil, Cc. 
that no time can be preſcribed, 
only the ſeaſon of the Year to 
Fell and Cur, is from Midſummer 
to Mid-march, and to be avoided 
by Mid-may, at fartheſt, elſemuch 


injury may be done by the Teams, 


in bruiſing the young Cions, and 
injuring them with their Feet; 
alſo the removing of the Rough or 
Bruſh, break off many a tender 


| = wich The manner 1s not to cut 
abc 


ve halt a toot from the Ground, 
and that ſlopewiſe, trimming up 
ſuch as are ſpared for Standards, 
as they go from their extravagant 
Branches, Water-boughs, Cc. 
that obſtruct the growth of others; 
and when the felling and remov- 
ing of tlie Wood is over, all the 
aps about the Copſe are to be 
ut up, having a ſuthcient Hedge 
alz5ur the ſame before the Spring, 


and ſo kept fenced and detended 


tram Cattle, till it be above their 
teach; then abont July, Beaſts. 


tnay be pur in to ſpend the Herb- | 


cow. 
lage in ſuch well- grown 
bur if it ſo happen, that the c 


bruis d by Cattle, and k 
ſo as not to be apt to . 
Felling-time, the beſt way 1 
new cut them, and preſerve they 
better from Cattle, and they i 
— reduc'd to : better ſtare tha 
ore, and thrive beyond oxpe- 
ctation. | OTE ON 
CORD, is a ſtreight Sine in 
the Fore- legs of an Horſe, which 
comes from the Shackle ven 
to the Griſtle of the Noſe, be. 
twen the * length of a Bean; 
or, there be two ſtrings, lite 
threads; that lic above the Knee 
and the Body, and runs like 3 
{mall Cord through the Body tothe 
Noſtrils, which cauſcs an Hofe 
to ſtumble, and ſometimes fall; 


and is a defect that is very com- 


mon among young Horſes, being 
know by a Horſe's ſtiff Going, and 
ſtumbling without any viſible Sor- 
rance ; and in this caſe, tis god 
to bach their Legs with the grounds 
of Ale, and rope them up with 
Hay, wet in the ſame for a Fort- 
night or more together: Or, take 
Muſtard, Aqua- uitæ; and Sallet. l, 
boyl them together, and make a 
Plaiſter thereof, to be apply to 
the place griev d: But, the beſt 
and fureſt Cure is, to make a flit 
on the very top of his Noſe, and 
with your Cornet, take up his t 
great Sinews, which you thall find 
there, and cut them in ſunder, 
and ſo heal it up again with ſome 
healing Salve; and this will do 
him no harm, but good, for it 
will give him the uſe of his Leg 
ſo perfectly, that he will ſeldom 
or never after trip more. 
CORD of Word, is fer out '# 
the Coal-fire, and contains, by 
meaſure, four foot in breadth, 2 


many in height, and eight foct in 
e 


6 
- 
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15hip, tor tying the Cords of the 
50 that gos through the Tent 
+3 holds the Thrum together. 
CORDIA L-POWDER Unive, ſal; 
cal d, by reaſon of its Uſeful- 
ele to prevent ſeveral conſidera- 
ve infirmities inſident to Horſes, 
12d is thus compounded : Take 
Saſſufras, Zedvary, Klicampane, 
Gatian, Carlin-Thiſtle, Angelica, 
Cubebs, Spaniſh Scorgonera, Maſter- 
wt, and Marſh-mallows, of each 
f a pound; Birth wort round 
2nd long, Bay-berries, Bark of 0- 
1824 and Citrons, Savin,ot each 4 
cunces; Cardam ins, Liquorifh, Myrrh, 
Shavings of Hartſhwn, and Iv9iy; 
(viander-(eed, Seeds of Carraway, 
(y;rmin, Anniſe, and Fennel, of 
ach two ounces; Cinnamon an 
NCC, (lues, Nutmeg, and Orien- 
Sagem, of each half an ounce, 
a! irc{h and gather'd in due time, 
for a Root dug up in Summer is 
& no value, and therefore they 
muſt be gather d in the Spring, 
when they begin to ſhoor forth, 
cr about che time of Advent, be- 
fore the Froſt, The Medicine 
wil be more effectual, if you add 
paund of the Grains of Kermes ; 
but fince they cannot be kept 
vitücut looſing a part of their 
rerrue, its better ro mix them 
Vith Balls, that they may be pre- 
{ery'd in their entire force. Bear 
al the Ingredients ſeparately, re- 
lucing them to à groſs Powder ; 
then ſtrain them throuzh a Hair- 
eve, mix the whole Powder ex- 
act, and weigh ir, for you muſt 
nat weigh the Drugs before they 
| 45 bear and ſearc'd apart. The 
nder may be preſery'd a long 
time, without any diminution of 
if verrue, il it be preſs'd hard in 
2 Leather. bag, which muſt be kept 
Cole tyd. The vertue of this 


cORDA Ez is the Tackle of 


#* 22, 5 
long; and therefore the beſt wa), 
is to prepare a ſmall quantity of it » 
that you may alivays have ſome'of 


it freſh. - 2, Take Bay-berries, 


Gentian, . rund Birthwort, Mytrh, 
Flower-de-luce of Florence, Shavings 


of Hart „urn, and Elicampane, 0 


each four ounces, Zedoary, Cum- 


ounce, Cloves two drams, Flowers 
of Conpophies dryd two ounces ; 
bear all the Inzredients apart, 
ſearſe them through. a Hair-ſtrai- 
ner, mix them throughly, and keep 


bag, ty'd cloſe. The Doſe is two 
ounces infuſed all night in Wine; 
or you may give only one ounce 
in a quart cf Spaniſh Wine, 3. The 
Cort ionder uſed by Farriers 


is compoſed of the Seeds of An- 


miſe, Fennel, and Cuummin, Liqro:iſh; 
Bay-b:rries, and Shavings of Tory, 
becauſe all theſe Ingredients ma 
be had at low rates, which I muff 
acknowledge to be uſeful, but the 
firſt Remedy preſcrib'd, does far 
excced theſe two laſt, - 
CORDIA L-BALLS, or Trea- 
cle-Pills ; for h comp: ſition of 
which, rake a buſhel of ripe and 


the end of Auguſt, or the begin- 
nifig of Septeniber; beat them, and 
put them into a Kettle with eight 
or nine quarts of Water; fer it 
on the Fire ro boy], ſtirring it 
ſometi mes til ir grow thick; then 
preſs it out, and reſerve the Liquor; 

rain the remaining ſubſtance 
through a ſeatſe, as they uſe to 


ſtrain Coſia; throw away the 


| Husks and P-rries, and mix the 
ſtrained Pulp wich the above-men- 


tion'd Liquor; boyl it again cver 


a clear Fire, ſtirring it from time 
to time, til] it be reduc d to the 
thickneſs of By/eth; then take it 


Powder accay:, if it be kept too | from the res and when it is half 


_ Cold, 


by” 


min, Anniſecds, and Savin, of each 
two ounces; Ciinamon half an 


them hard preſsd in a Leather- 


black 1 ies, gather'd in 
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c-1d, mix it in a Mortar, wih a 
tull quanticy ot the Powder pre- 
ſeribd under the laſt mention d 
Head, adding 4 pound of the 
Grains of Kermes in Powder, make 
up the whole Maſs into Balls, 
which muſt be dryed on the 
Strainer, with irs bottom tur- 
ned upwards : Theſe Balls grow 
little and very hard; bur they 
muſt Lc made in Summer, for they 
are not cafily dry'd in Winter ; 
and beſides, they grow mouldy if 
they be not kept in a Stove or 
Skellet. After they are dry, they 
Tole not their vertue; and the 
addition of the Mucilage of the 
Juniper-berries, which ſerves for 
cement, to unite the parts of the 
Powder, does alſo very much 
augment its Efficacy, for thoſe 
Berries alone are endow'd with 
admirable Vertues: They are good 
for the Stomach and Breaſt, pro- 
voke Urine, and may be juſtly 
call'd, The Treacle of the Germans. 
Eur che Powder may be made up 
into Balls, without any mucilogi- 
nous or glewy Subſtance, after 
the following manner; put the 
the Powder into a large Mortar, 
and mix it with a little Cordial- 
water of Scorzenera, or ſuch-like ; 
and after you have beaten, and 
mixed them with the Peſtle, pour 
in more Water, and continue to 
beat, mix and add new Water by 
turns, till che wholc Maſs be of a 
luthcient conſiſtency to be made up 
into Balls. Theſe Balls have the ſame 
vertues with the Cordial- Powder. 

CORTNBIFEROUS-F LOWERS; 
are tuch as are made of Thrums, 
wirhour circle of Leaves. 

CORK, Lat. Suber ; is of di- 
vers lorry; there are two more 
remarkable, one. cf a narrower 
lets jagged Leat, and perenial ; 
the other of a broader, and fal- 
ug in Winter, It grows in the 


J 
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| of England, and the South · Weſt 
of France, Jeſpecially the ſecond 
Species, which is fitteſt for our 
Climate. It grows in all forts of 
Ground, dry Heath, ſtony and 
rocky Mountains; fo that the 
Rocks run above che Earth, where 
they have little to cover them, and 
therefore we have no reaſon to 
deſpair they would grow with us, 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. 16. cap.18.fays, 
there were none of them in Frarc: 
in his time; whence it would 
ſeem they hare been tranſplanted 
thither; there are large Woods 
of them in Italy. The manner of 
Decartication is thus; once in two 
or 3 years to ſtrip it in a dry S 
ſon, otherwiſe the Intercutaneous 
Eranches endangers the Tree; and 
therefore a Rainy Seaſon is very 
pernicious to them; when the 
Bark iz off, they unwarp it before | 
the Fire, and preſs it even, and 
that with weights on the convex 
part, and fo it continues being 
cold. The uſe of it is fo well 
known, that it is needleſs to infiſt 
upon it. Of one fort of Cork, 
there are Cups made, good tor 
Hectical Perſons to drink out of, | 
The Egyptians made Cofhns ont, 
which being lin'd with a refincus | 
compoſition, preſerv d their Dead 
uncorrupted. In Spain they ſome- | 
times line their Stone Walls with 
ir, which renders them very warm, 
and corrects the moiſture of the 


Air. Beneath the Cork or Bark of 


this Tree, chere are tuo other 
Coats, one of them reddiſh,which 
they ſtrip from rheBole when fell d, 
and is valu'd by the Tanner. The 
reſt of the Wood is good Firing, 
and applicable to many other uſes 
of Building; the Aſhes drunk ſtops 
the Blondy-Flux. = 
CORNELL-TREE; ; ex. 
cecdingly commendable for ic; 


* 


eight parts of Biſcam, the North 


durableueſs and uſe in Wheel 
| wor 


COR 


t laſts like the hardeſt Iron. It 
rows in England to a good bulk 
ud ſtature; the preſervid and 


122, and an excellent Sauce. Mar 
ulus ſays, That if one that has 
ren bitten of a Mad-dog, handles 
e Wood of this Tree till it grow 


ing firſt bit, he will relapſe again 
into his Diſtemper. Its beſt Ber- 
nes for Food, are the biggeſt, 
nd not too ripe ; and this Fruit 
zing the quality of drying much, 


ſectual Remedy againſt all Fluxes 
the Body; and particularly, if 
pckled green, as Olives, and Con- 
ere be made of the ripe ones, 
ith Sugar and Honey, they are 

againſt the Bloody-Flux : 
ur being but indifferent Nouriſh- 
nent, and hard to be digeſted, 
they are to be eaten at a Sccond- 
wulle, a few only, and with Su- 


Ar. | 
_CORN-FLAG, Gladiolus; 
5 a Plant fic for By or Out-bor- 
(rs, becauſe of its rambling with 
"rad, long, ſtiff,and green Leaves, 
full ot ribs coming out by the 
kde of the other, and joyn d at 
fe bottom, the Stalk riſing from 
mn; them, bearing many Flow- 
cone aboye the other, ſtanding 
Mone way, like the H · Gloves. 
te moſt remarkable among them 
fe, 1. The Corn-Flag of Conſtan- 
imple, having deep red Flowers, 
kth two white Spots within the 
wuth of each, round, and the 
"xt netred over, and gives many 
Ala, it long unremov'd. 2. The 
m- Flag, with a bright and red 
Power, 3. And that withza white 
Homer ; beſides the Aſf- colour d 
me, and divers others. 
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«ork, Pins and Wedges, in which 


zickld Berries are moſt retreſn- 


xm, cho it be a year after his 


nd being aſtringent alſo, is an ef- 


COR 
being the lateſt; if theſe ſevera 
colour'd ones be. intermixt, they 
make à pretty ſhew ; when they 
blow, x gs of them loſe their 
Fibres, as 1-6n as the Stalks are 
dry, and may then be taken up 
and kept out of cle Ground, ſree 
from their many off-ſers, and in 
September ſet again. 2 

CORN- FLOWERS, or Blew- 
Bottles; Cyanus, - whereof there 


the ſcaly Heads wrapt in downy 
matter, contain ſmall, hard, white 
ſhining Sceds, which are ſowed 
in the Spring, the Roots 1 
periſhing: Some of chem 8 
in June and July, and others in 
Auguſt. | 2 
CORNICULATE-SEED- 
VESSEL; thus Botaniſts call 
ſuch veſſels as are divided into ſe- 
veral diſtin& Claſſes. 1 
CORN-SALLET Calerianel- 
la;) is a looſening and a refreſh- 
ing Herb, the top Leaves whereof 
are a Sallet of themſelves, ſea- 
ſonably eaten with other Salleting 
the whole Winter Tong, and earl 


lad de Breter, for their being ge- 
nerally eaten ih Lenfs 0 
C O RN-SETTING-ENGINE ; 
not to multiply the number of In- 
ſtruments that ſhall diſperſe Corn, 
Grain, or Pulſe, of what kind ſo- 
ever; at what diſtance, and * 
proportion, is deſign d, and tha 
with very great Expedition, and 
very little extraordinary Charge, | 
Expence, or Hazard, the follow- 
ing Deſcription gives the eaſieſt 
and moſt fafible of any for that 
pon 1. Lit a frame of Tim- 
r, of about two or three inches 


They Flower in June and be- 
kaning of July, the Eizantine 


ſquare, be made, whoſe breadth 

muſt he of about two foot, the 

beight bots, eighteen inches, 2 
„„ 


ce 


are many diverſities, being raiſed 
from Seeds, differing in colour; 
and after the Flowers are paſt, 


ower 


in ſpring; the French call them Sal- 


COR 


the length about four foot, more | 


or lets, as you pleaſe ; this you 
are to place on two pair of ord» 
dinary Wheels, like Pl 
whereot the Axle-rree of the two 
foremoſt Wheels muſt look to 


either flde, as doth the fore Axle- 


tree of a Waggon; the hinder- 
moſt Axle-rrec being of Iron, and 
ſquare in the middle, muſt be fix- 
ed to rhe Center of the Wheels, 
thar the Axles and the Wheels 
may move together; then in rhe 
bottom, about the middle of the 
frame, let an Inſtrument of Iron 
or Wocd pointed with Iron, be 
fixed, like unto a Coulter, made 
little ſpreading at the bottom, in 
the nature of a Share, made to 
paſs through two Martoiſes on 
the top for its greater ſtrength ; 


and made alſo to be wedged high- 


er or lower, according as you 
will have your Furrow in depth, 
the uſe whereof being only to 
make the Furrow ſo; that you 
muſt make the point thereof, of 
breadth only to remove the Earth, 
and caſt ir, or torce ir on either 
* fide, that the Corn miy fall into 
the hotcom of che Furrow; then 
may a Wocden Pipe be made o- 
ver this Share or Coulter, a little 
behind it, to come from the top 
of the Frame, to the lower end of 
the Share, tapering downwards, 
and as near as can be to the Share, 
to deliver the Corn immediately 
as the Ground is opened, and be- 
tote any Earth falls in, that what 
Farth afterwards doth. fall in, 
may fall on the Corn, Now, 
this Pipe is to procced out of a 
large Hopper, fized on the top of 
the Frame, that may contain a- 
baut a Buſhel, more or leſs, as is 
thought fit, but that the Corn 
may gradually deſcend, according 
to the quantity intended to be 


6. [tired on an Acre; at the ve- 


w-wheels, 


— 


of 
of Fed of 
an inch thi _— 
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ry. Neck of the Hopper, 
neath in the ſqua 
it muſt be fitted in the edze 
a Wheel of Wood about half 
ortions- 
ble to the cavity the Neck; 
the Wheel need not be aboy: 
two or three inches diameter, and 
fixed in an Axis, extended from 
one fide of the Frame to the o- 
ther; on which Axis, another 
Wheel is to be, with an edge on 
the circumference thereof, like 
the Wheel of a Spit or Jack, which 
muſt anſwer to another Wheel of 
the like nature and form, fixed on 
the Axis of the hindermoſt w heck, 
then fir a Line of Silk, which is 
beſt of any, abour theſe 2 Wheels, 
that upon the motion of. the In- 
ſtrument on the hindermoſt | 
Wheels, the ſmall Wheel, (bythe |} 
means of the Line) at the neck of 
the Hopper may alſo move; which 
lefler Wheel, in the neck 
of the Hopper, may have 
ſhorr pieces of thick Leather fixt 

in the circumfcrence thereof, like 
unto the Tecth of a Jack-whee!, 
that upon its motior, it may de- 
duce the Corn out ot the Hopper | 
in what proportion you pleaſe; 

for in caſe it comes too faſt, you | 
may by a Wedge at the Jenm ct 
rhe piece whereon the Hopper 
reſt, or at the end of the Axis of 
the leſſer Wheel, like as in 4 
Querne, force the Wheel and Hop- 


re hollows there. 


per together; and in caſe it feeds | 


too ſlow, then they may be re- 
mov'd by the ſame Wedges to 


farther diſtance. Again, in caſe 


the Line be too ſlack, or too hard, 
either extreme may be prevented, 
by a Wedge in the place where 
the Axis of the Wheel m.ves, of 
a third Wheel, about che middle 
of the Line, made to move tartnet 
or nearer, as there is cauſc ſcen 


for the ſame. By the means lo 
C . 0 | 


C COR 

{ che Iron Rod, fixt to the fore- | in turning at the Langs-end, if 
moſt Axis, that is made to lock, | you lift up che hinderm.At part ot 
dle Engine may be guided at plea- | the Inſtrument, that thoſe Wheels 
ure; which Rod is made crooked | touch not the Ground, the ſced- 
x the neck of the Hopper, leſt | ing of the Corn im nediately 
an ſhould injure irs motion. | ceaſcth; alſo, all the Corn you fow 
The grert conveniency of this | lies ar an equal depth, and there 
Leine is, That one Horſe, and | needs no Harrowing ot it, but ha- 
ine Man may Work with it, and | ving a piec2 of Wood, en cach 
Gn Lind rather faſter than fix | ſide of cach Furrow, a little broad 
Horſcs can Plow; yea, in the | ar the end, fer it a ſlope, tu force 
lam: Frame you may have two | the Earth on the Corn; and 
Shares at twelve inches diſtance, | this may be fitted jus behind 
mire or leſs, as you are minded | the Share and Feeding-pipe of the 

„ have the rows of Corn diſtanr | Inſtrument. _ 
m one another, and two Pipes | Any ſort of Grain or Pulſe, by 
qc of the ſame Hopper, and two | this method of Sowing, may be 
(rall Wheels anſwerable, every | ſaved one half, and in ſome places 
wir to be perform'd as cafie as | more; the ſame being neither 
cnc; and then the proportion of | forced tho deep, nor too ſhall w, 
land may be doubl'd in a day. | ner yet in cluſters, Lt cven cye- 
In order to an cqual diſtribution ry way, and that in tl every mid- 
o the Seed, your Engine muſt be | dle or convenient depth cf the 
{ in this manner; firſt know rhe | Mould, having the ſtrength of tlie 
teadth of the Furrow you are to | Land, both below and above the 
Hy, then caſting how many of | Root. The Grain or Pulſe alſo, 
theſe Furrovs, ar ſuch a diſtance | by this way of Sowing, may be 
your Inſtrument is made for, will, coverd with any rich Compoſt, 
amount to an Acre; then how | prepar'd for that purpoſe; ſuch + 
much to o. on an Acre, as ſup- | as dry or granulated Pigeons-dung, 
poſe a Buſhel, which ts to be di- | or any other Saline or Lixivian 
rded into fo many parts, as there | Subſtance ; and 'tis done by hav- 
ne Furrzws, or diſtances in the | ing cither another Hopper, on the 
fid Acre; then take one of two | Frame behind that for the Corn, 
« thoſe parts, and put into the | wherein the Compoſt may he pur, 
Hopper , obſcrvinz whether jr j and made to drop ſucceſſively af- 
wil hold our, or ſuger-abound, | ter the Corn; or it may be — 
a4 accordingly proceed and ro- by another Inſtrument, to fol- 
#4: the Feeder; which if it feed low the former, which is the ber- 
to taſt, the Wheel at the lower | ter way, and may both diſperſe 
Axis, wherein tile Line moves, is | the Soil, and cover both Soil and 
to be made leſs than the upper, Sced ; and for the refitying your 
kien will the motion be ſlower, | Inſtrument, that 68 not de- 
ind fo procced as flow as may be, | viate cur of its right courſe, the 
"7 auzmenting the upper, and di- | four Whecls being made to lock 
maiſning the lower Wheels, to and fro on either fide; you 
„hercin the Line is; and by the | may have an upright Iron- pin fir 
contrary Rule, mike it move fa-¶ to the middle of the Axis, extended 
ſtr, It Feeds anſwerably, whe-| to the top of the Frame, and 
ther you drive faſt or flow ; and | from thence a ſmall Rod of Iron 
| FF | | N 3 to 
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to come to your Hand, with a for the Hawk and the Hound, 


crooked neck juſt againſt the neck 
pt the Hopper, with which Rod, 
the Wheel may be locked or 
turned any ways. ; 
* Laſtly, if the Land he near ei- 
ther Water, Clay, Sind, Rock, 
Gravel, Cc. and that in fuch a 
caſe it be nor convenient to So 


the Corn within the Land, be- 


cauſe it may not have * for 
Rooring, xou may then by this 


Inſtrumef®, in plicing the Share 


near the top of the Land, only 


to remove as it were the Clots, 


drop your Secd in rows; and b 
certain Pins, cr pieces of Wocd, 


or Iron, made flat at the end, and 


a little ſlopewiſe, ſer on cach fide 
ſuch rows of Corn or Grain, the 


Earth may be caſt over it, and 


laid in ridges, above the ordinary 


level of the Lud, 


CORNWALL; this is the 
fartheſt County 
England, being ſurrounded on all 
fides with the Seca, (xcept Eaſt- 
Fats where the River Tom 27 


res it from Devonſhire, Its 


length from Eaſt to Weſt bein 
about 70 Miles, and the broade 
part, next to Devinſkire, 40; in 
which compaſs of Ground it con- 


tains 960000 Acres, and about 


25760 Houſes; the whole divided 
into nine Hundreds, whercin are 
161 Pariſhes, and 27 Market- 
Towns, 16 wherect are priviles'd 
to ſend Members to Parliament. 
This County, for the miſt part, i: 
full of Rocky Hills, cover'd wiel. 
ſhallow Earth; the parts towards 
the Sea arc tlie re Fruitful, the 

oil being there Manur'd with 
Sea - weed, call d Oe od; the 


middle parts, ccc tn the Inclo- 


ſures about Towns and Villages 


in the Weſt of 


The Air is very keen, and as 
ject to Winds and Storms, = 
apt ro preſerve, than' recover 
Health; the Spring ſomethi 
more backward, and the Harveſt 
conſequently later than in theFaft. 
ern parts, Eſpecially in the middle 
of the Shire, where they ſeldom 
get in their Corn before Michal. 
maſs ; but the Winter is ſaid to 
be milder than elſewhere, for 
Froſt and Snow come very ſel- 
dom, and then ſtay not ſorg 
The Earth of this ounty is bur 
ſhafow, underneath which, are | 
Rocks and Shelves, ſo that it is 
hard to be Tilled, and apt to be 
parched by a dry Summer; bur 
the middle Shire lies open, being 
of a blackiſh colour, and bears 
Heath and Spiry-graſs: There is 
bur little Meadow-Ground , bur 
ſtore of Paſture for - Cattle, and 
Sheep, and plenty of Corn- 
Ground. 1 YE: 
The Husbandman in this Coun- 
ty, about May, cuts up all the 
Graſs ot that Ground he intends 
to break. up and Till, into Turt:, 
which is call'd Erearing, and raiſe 
theſe Turfs ſo, that the Sun and 
Windmaydrythem the ſooner, then 
pile and nab them to Aſhes: at- 
ter wich, thev bring in Ser 
Sand, 2nd a little before Plowing- 
time, ſcatter choſe Aſhes abroad, 
and the Sand-IKaps upon the 
Ground, ard Plow it in, which 
gives Heat to the Root of tic 
Corn, and makes the Ground rich, 
but if ſtrewcd too thick, tie 
Ground will be too rank, and 
ciioak the Corn wich Weeds: 
Bur netwithſtanding the Ground 


| 


- 


be thus canded, and ordered, the 
J iller can commonly take buc 


he generally vaftc and open, and two Crops of Wheat, ard is ma- 


ſerve chic y tor umme: Cattle, 
yielding beſides, 12d Garuc both 


[1 


[ 
. 
1. 


ny of Oats, and then is fam to 
"1c ic z kalt ſeven or eight 
Tear: 


ut 


| 2nd in the Weſtern parts, near 


COR 

Layer, or Fallow, and to 
1 nay, the Tilla- 
we Fields are in ſome places fo 
willy, that the Oxen can hardly 
ke ſure footing; and in ſome 

ſo tough, that the Plow 
an ſcarce cut them; while in o- 
ters tis ſo Shelfy, that the Corn 
en hardly faſten its Roots. Here 

have two ſorts of Wheat, 
4, French Wheat, which is bear- 
ied, and requires the. beſt Soil, 
and brings the beſt Crop; and 
mother kind, that is not Bearded, 
ſielding leſs, and ſown in worſe 
land; and where the Ground 
vill bear neither, they ſow Rye; 


the Sea, Barley, which they carry 
m the Mill eight or nine Weeks 
nter they have ſowed it. Their 
Draught Oxen in this County 
have each his Name, which he 
knows when he is at Work; and 
ther Sheep, when the Country for 
want of Manuring lay waſte, had 
generally little Bodies, and coarſe 
Wool; hut ſince, they are be- 
come but little inferior to the 
laſtern Flocks, for bigneſs, fine- 
neſs of Wool, often Breeding, 
ating, and price; and befides, 
xe tweerer Murton, and freer 
trom the Rot; moſt of them hav- 
ing no Horns, tho in ſome places 
they have tour Horns a- piece: 
weir Black- Cattle are hut ſmall ; 
neither is the County over- ſtock d 
h Wood, there being very lit- 
fle that grows therein, except in 
tae Eaſt- quarters, where there are 
me Coppices. They have good 
ene and Slate here; but, in 
ort, the County is more eſpecially 
warkable for three Thinps, viz, 


COR 


Hardneſs to bear the Price of the 
beſt Diamonds, being of great 
Beauty, and fome as hiz as a Nur, 
ready ſhap'd and polith'd by Na- 
ture; then for Fiſhing or Pil- 
chards, (which is an excellenr 
little Fiſh, and a great multiplier) 
this is the place, the Neighbour- 
ing Sca yielding fuch abundance 
of them from July to November, 
that enough can be ſpared to 
ſupply therewith, in great ſtores, 
France, Spain, and Italy, where 
they paſs for a great Dainty, be- 
ing Smoaked. | 
CORONER; it is an anci- 
ent Ohce of this Land, and is 
call d, becauſe he deals whoily 
for the King and Crown: There 
are four of them commonly in 
every County, in ſome fewer, and 
in ſome Counties but one; they 
are choſen by the Free-holders of 
che ſame, by the King's Writ,tand 
not made by Letters-Parents ; He 
is requir'd to be a ſufficient Per- 
ſon, that is, the moſt Wiſe and 
Diſcreet Knight, that beſt would, 
and might attend upon ſuch an 
Office; and his not being ſo, has 
been reputed a ſufficient cauſe for 
his removal. The Lord-Chief- 
cory of the King s- Bench is the 
overaizn Coroner of the whole 
Realm, or whereſoever he abides. 
There are alſo certain ſpecial Co- 
roners within divers Liberties, as 
well as theſe ordinary Officers in 
every County; and ſome Colleges 
and Corporations are impower d 
by their Charters, to appoint 
their Coroner within their own 
Precincts. Tr 
CORRECTIONS and Helps 
for a Hirſe ; before he be Taught 


I; Timn-Mines, Diamonde, and Pil- 
Cards: The ſirſt yielding the fineſt 
Ting in Europe, 


11 and not much in- in, or to 
feriour to Silver; its Diamonds, gorten in his Leſſons. 
tound in Rocks, want nothing but Voice, which when ſweet and ac- 

N 4 


any Lefion, you muſt know there 
are ſeven Helps to advantage ther- 
uniſn him for faults 
1. The 


company d 


COS 


companyd with cheriſhinzs, is 
helpful; but when rough and ter- 
rible, and accompany'd with 
ſtroaks or thrcatninzs, a Corrc- 
ction. 2. Th: Od a help in the 
' ſhaking, and a correction in the 
ſtriking, 3. The Er an help in 
its ſucetneſs, the Snaffle in its 
imoothneſs; and art corrections, 
the one in its hardneſs, and the 
other in its rouzhnels, and both 
in flatneſs and ſquarencls, 4. 
Calves of the Lege, which being 
gently laid to th Horſe's ſides, 


are helps, bur correttions when 


other Grain whatever, which ſhuts 


„you ſtrike them hard, as giving 
Warning that the Spurs follow, 
5. Scirrup, and Leather-ſtirrup, 
which are correttions when ſtruck 
azainſt the hinder part of the 


Shoulder, but hops when thruſt 


forward in à quick motion. 6. 
The Spur, that is helpful when 
gently delivered in any m-tion 
chat asks quicknels and activity, 
whether on or above the Ground, 
and a correction when tis ſtruck 
hard in the ſide, upon any ſloath 
or 
Ground, that is an help, when 
plain and ſmooth, and not pain{ul 
ro tread upon; and a correction, 
when rough, dcrp, and uneven, 
for the amendnicut cf any Vice 
concav'd. | 


CORRESPONDENT; it off, ard put into it two g 


fault committed. 7. The 


ral Symptoms; ſometimes it pro. 


| 


| COS 
that he cannot Dung, but wir 
great pain and trouble; being 
Diſcaſe very dangerous to him 
and the original of ſeveral Mz 
ladies; it may be known by ſeve. 


ceeds from glut of Provender, cr 
overmuch Feeding; ſometimes hy 
cating too dry and hard Meat. 
which ſucks and drys up the n. 
ſture of an Horſe his Body, ſuch | 
as Pcaſe, Beans, Wheat, or Tarte, 
rc. not but that they are very 
holſom Food, and the heartie(i 
tar an Horſe cap Eat, hut feed- 
ing too much upon them, over. 
heats their Bodies, more than 


up his Office of Nature, fo tha 
he cannot Dung; beſides which, 
they are a wa bo Food, that 
cauſes many tad Humours and 
Obſtructions in the Body: Butthi: 
Diſtemper comes fometimes al» 
from too much Faſting, in the 
Dieting of them for Racing or 
Hunting, which like a Spunz* 
ſucks up the Phlegmatick Moiſtus 
of rhe Body. 
The Cures are for Greaſe ar” 
this, 1. To take a pint ot 04} 
Whitewins and ſet it on the Firr, 
and diflolve into it a lump of C4. 
ſtle Soap as big as an Hens Eggs, 
ſtir them well together; then tac 


when two Men hold a mutual fa- Spoonsful of Hempſeed braten, 2" 


miliarity or commerce, by Ler- 
ters, Eavoyces, cc. they arc Cor- 
reſpondents, | 
CORROYUR 
ä 
CORVE IT, is the rearing 
and capering ot an Horte, * 
COSTET, 1s a Lamb, or 
Colt, or Cade Lamb cr Colt; that 
is, a Lamb or Colt fallen & brug lit 
up by hand. tube 


2 dee Cau- 


| Humcurs, give it him to Drins, 


cunce of Sugar Cardy reduc d t 
powder, and brew all together, 
then having warmed the Horle, -, 
ſtir up hls Greafe, and other tel 


and walk him up and down à lit 
ile after ir, that the Petion ma) 
work; then ſer him up Warm, 
and after à little ſtirring him 

his Stall, if he grows ſickiſn, 21% 


+ COSTIVENESS; is when 
an Horſe is fo bund in his Belly, 


is 


«2 


him liberty to lie down; ante 
eo hours Faſting, give un z 
fweer Maſh, and feed as at t er 

EY a times. 


| 


f 


e 
ut more particularly, for 
laneneſs, take out his wo 


him chen boyl of Arniſeed, Fen- 
M isſeed, and the Powder of 
ſeye. , 0 cach an ounce, in a 


« of Beer, and give him a pint 


= 7 kewarm. 2. Another Re- 
es h WW os nis particular, is to rake 
Neat: econ of Malloms, One quart 
mc. BY; e half a pint, or half a 
ſuch gen of Freſh butter, Benedicta- 
Fare: aue One ounce, and give it 
ver; od warm, Gliſterwiſe; then 
nien lis Tail to his Tuel, and hold 
fees. che, and make him keep it 


ix halt an hour at the leaſt; and 


Over. 4 o - 
nit hath Worked, give hima 
ſhur , Haſb, and fo keep to Maſnes 
ch; ahne Water for two or three 
nich . | 

that fut this Diſtemper in Oxen and 
and bons, that makes them ſwell a- 
chi: an, is cured in this manner; 
a1; ne and drive them well up and 
tc en 2 good pace; and if they 
Of ten do not Dung, ancint your 
nee Hind with 0y/, or Greaſe, rake 
ur em, and take out the Dung; 
ad give them of the Herb Mercury 
and „Drink. | 

WM coucniNnG; this is the 


4uo:{man's term for a Boar's Lodg- 
, as the diſlodging of him is 
Ad, Rearing the Boar. 

COUG HH, or Warſneſs; it is 
: Diſtemper in an Os, or Cow, 
tar muſt be carefully looked to, 
it will grow in time to a worſe 
biſcaſe ; it newly taken, it ma 
* oon remedy d, by à Drir 
made with Water mixed with Bar- 
ey meal; but the general Cure 
prefcrib'd, is to take the Diſtill d 
Water of Hyſep, or elſe a Deco- 
Gon cf Mint and Hyſcp, with the 
Juice of Leeks, and give it with 


is has curcd a long-ſtanding 
Couzh; but if the Hoarſneſs be 
cane, you may give him Tar with 


4 


Ol if Olives and a little Garlick . 


COW 
Honey-water, and it will do effe- 
ctually. Others, for this Co 
or ſhortneſs of Breath, preſcribe 
ro take a quart of new churn'd 
Milk, and beat it in ſome Tar and 
a head of Garlick peed, Elicam- 
pane made into Powder, and a lit- 
tle brown Sugar-Candy, blend all 
together, and give it the Beaſt 
three 4 Ayr” pon after another; 
1 chis will cure him, if cura - 

& | — 
| For the cure of Horſes of this 
Diſtemper , take Fengreek, and 
Flower of Brimſtine, of each an 
equal quantity, and mix them with 
moiſtned Oats, 2. A pound of 
Honey put into a pailful of Water, 
and uſed for ordinary Drink, is 
excellent for a Cough. 3. & ſmall 
handful of Hempſeed may be bea- 
ren, and infuſed in Whitewine all 
night, and both the Wine and the 
Seed given to the Horſe in the 
morning : The ſame quafitity of 
Hempſeed mix'd with Oats, and gi- 
ven to a fat and fleſhy Horſe, cures 
the Cough, if the uſe of it be 
long continu'd, 4. Take the 
Wood and Leaves of Tamarick, 
either dry or green, ſtamp them, 
and give them to your Horſe with 
moiſtned Oats or Bran, beginning 
with a ſmall quantity, and aug- 
menting the Doſe every day to a 
large Spoonful. 5. Take a pound 
of new-churn'd Butter, betore it 
is waſhed, and a like quantity of 
Hmey, with two ounces of Juniper 
berries beated, mix and make Pille, 
rowling them up with Powder 9 
Liquriſb; give your Horſe a Doſe , 
with a pint, or a pint and an half 
or Whitewine, keeping him Brid''d 
to hours before, and three hours 
after; repeat the ſame two or 
three times, interpoſing a day or 
two between the Doſes. 6. Take 
ct clear G f Walnuts, newly 


| drawn, one pint, common Honey 


—— — —ů—ů —ů + 


COU 

a pound, and thirty grains of 
white * 2 beaten; incorporate 
them all together, and give the 
whole quantity to the Horſe; re- 
t the Doſe, if there he occa- 
ion, and the ſecond will perfect 
the cure. 7. For an inveterate 
rake Flower of Brimſtone 

four ounces, Anniſceds beaten two 
ounces, Liquoriſh dry d in the ſhade 
and bearen, four ounces ; Bay- 
berries in fine Powder, four ounces ; 


brown Sugar-Candy, fix ounces; 


good Treacle, four ounces ; Oyl of 
Olive, eight ounces; Tar, 2 ounces; 
bear them in a Mortar, till they 
be well incorporated, and mix 
them with four Egge, broken in a 
Diſh, without rhe Shells, breaking 
them all together in a Mortar, till 
they be reduc'd to a hard Maſs, 
or Paſte ; make Pills weighing ten 
drams each, and dry them in the 
ſnade in a hair Sieve turn'd upſide 
down, and give your Horſe one 
of them in a pint of Red, or 
Whitewine, once a day, till the 
Cough be wholly cured : If the 
Diſte be inveterate, the Cure 
will at leaſt require twenty Doſes. 
You muſt always remember to 
walk your Horſe an hour after the 
Pill is given; and then you may 
Ride him, or Work him, or pur 
him in a Coach; or if not, you 
muſt keep him Bridl'd two hours 
after the Doſe, 
COUNTERPOISE; this is 
to weigh one againſt another. 
COUNTY, ſignifies the ſame, 
thing with Shire; the one com- 
ing from the French, and the other 
from the Saxons, both containing 
a Circuit or Portion of the Realm, 
into which, the whole Land is di- 
vided, for the better Government 
of it, and more caſie Adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; ſo that there is 
no part of this Nation that lyeth 
not within ſome County; and e- 


| 


| 


| 


c Ou 


very County is Govern d 
Yearly Officer, who we 9 
riff. Of theſe Counties (wheres 
there are Fifty two, in Em! 
and Wales) there are Four of ve. 
cial Note, which are hat 
term d Counties Palatine; as Ls 
caſter, Cheſter, Durham, and Eh, 
Pembroke alſo, and Hexam, wee 
anciently Counties-Palatine, which 
laſt did be long to the Archbiſhop 
of rork, and was ſtript of its vr; 
vilege in the Reign of Queen El. 
zabeth, and reduc'd to be a par 
of the County of Nerthunderlad 
Now, the Chief Governors of theſe 
Countics-Palatine, did heretofore, 
by a ſpecial Chartcr from the 
king, fend out all Writs in their 
own Names; and did all chin, 
touching Juſtice, as abſolutely 1 
the King himſelf, in ot her Con- 
ties, only acknowledzing him their 
Superior and Governor; bur in 
Henry the VIII. s Time, the faid 
Power was much abridg d. 
Beſides theſe Counties of bot 
ſorts, there are likewiſe ſome Ter. 
ritory Land, or Juriſdiction, an. 


nex d ro ſome Cities; as the Cour- 
ty of Middleſex by Henry J. to tie 


City of London; the County ot thc 


City Tork, An. 32 Hen, 8, cap. 1% 


Cheſter, Au. 43 Eliz. cap. 15. (it 


terbury, Lamb. Eiren. lib. I. Cap. 5- 


Norwich, Worceſter, Coventry, Ex: 
ter, &c, - The County ot tue 
Town of Kinſton upon Hull, 3: 
Hen, 8. cap. 13. New-C:iſtle u 
Tine, &c. The County ot ts: 
Town of Haverford Weſt, 35 li. 


8. c. 16. 


COUNT Y-COURT; i & 
vided into two ſorts; one ret, 
ing the general Name, 4s 
County - Court held cyery Men 
by the Sheriff, or his Deputy, 1 
Vnder- Sheriff; the other call d the 
Term, held twice every Leu. 


coupix 


cow 


cOUPL E of Conies,or Rabets; 
= r term for 2 of them, 


r is for two Hounds, and a cou- 
and an halt, for three, 
"COURSING-LAWS , See 
L21ſh-LAWS. 5 
COURSE; a term in Hay- 
102, and ſiznifies every fleece 
turn of Hay laid on the Cart. 
cow; a good one, according 
H (1/umella's opinion, ought to 
be large and long Body d, as alſo 


n E 0 
2 rar el, having a large and dee 

rad %, 2 broad Forehead, and blac 

thete WM open Eyes, with fair and black 
yore, WM 3:1h'd Horns, her Ears rough 
tte d hairy, her Jaws well ſhur, 
ther de Fan of her Tail great, the 
une, Cars and Horns of her Feet ſmall, 
ly « WM {cr Legs ſhore and thick, her 


treat deep, 


heir be young, for being paſt ten 
ur in WY Var: old, will not as well bear 
(aid es. And for Stephanus his 

dentiments ſays, A Cow of a 
10th ven ſtature ſhould be eſteem'd 
Ter- che Country-man, and not a- 
2. bie four or five Years old, of a 
un- frown colour, mix'd with white 
the pots, being good with the red 
che d black; of 4 large deep Belly, 
12. bid Forchead, black Eyes, great 
. ein Horns, and black, rough 
9 Lit, Jaws narrow fer, Muzzle 
4, Hair ſomewhat crumpled, 


eber Hocfs little and ſmally cloven, 
22 Lezs ſhore, Thighs thick and round, 
r Udder larzeand deep, having 
vir four Tears, her Neck long 
7:1 thick, her Breaſt large and 
deep hanzing, and her Feet broad 
aud thick. | 

COW, or OX-DUNG; of 
i's, by reaſon of its ſolution, has 


Gan hath heen ſteeped, where- 
by many have been decciv'd, for 
ere 1; net, that vertue and rich- 
tels therein for that end, as ma- 
/ have imagin'd: It is wich 


and eſpecially ſnould 


"'W ' : 
Len mide the Water wherein 


COW 


Horſe or other Dung, of ver) 


great advantage ro Land, if kept 
till old, po 1h laid ebay; 
pos'd to the Sun and Wind, bur 
on heaps, with Earth mixt there- 
with, letting it fo lie till it be 
rotten, whereby it will be brought 
the ſooner to a convenient tem- 
per ; andon Paſture-Grounds pro- 
duces a ſweerer Graſs, and goes 
much farther than the common 
way; and ſpread beſore the Plow, 
produces excellent Corn. 
ment alſo muſt he exercis d in the 
uſing ic; for the ordinary Dung 
uſed the common way, doth hurt, 
and ſometimes makes Weeds and 
Trumpery grow; which being or- 
der d as before, is not ſo liable to 
ſuch inconveniencies. | 
COW-BLAK Es; See Caſurgs, 


COWL; is a Tub, or Pail. 

COW RING; this is a term 
uſed in Faulconry, when young 
Hawks quiver and ſhake their 
Wing, in teſtimony of obedience 
towards the old Ones. 5 

CO WS LIP; there are vari- 
rious kinds, as that hoſe in hoſe, 
double Cowſlip, double green one, 


- 


the ſingle green, the tufted, the 


| 


red, the orange colour d, c. 
and ſome of a fine ſcarlet, and 
very double, whoſe Flowers muſt 
often change their Earth, or they 
will degenerate, and become ſin- 
gle; the Seeds are to be fown in 
a Bed of good Earth in Septem- 
ber, and they will come up in the 
Spring. | 
COWSLIP-WINE; to make 
this ſorc of Wine, to every gallon 
ot Water, put two pounds of Su- 
gar, boyl it an hour, and ſet it to 
cool; then ſpread a good brown 
Toaſt on both ſides with Teaſt; 
but bcfage you make uſe of it, 
beat ſome Syrrup of Citron there- 


wich, an ounce and an half of 


8 Syrruß 


a 


E 


n 

to 15 its fer nentation, which 
will ceaſe in two days, during 
which time, caſt in the Cowllip- 

flowers a little bruiſed, but not 
much ſtamped, to the quantity of 
half a Buſhel to rwo Gallons, (or 
rather two Pecks) four Lemmons 
ſliced with the rinds and all. Laſt- 
ly, one Bottle of White or Ren- 
niſn- wine, and then after two 
days, Tun ir up in a ſweet Cask. 
Some leave out all the Syrrup. 

CRAEREING; is a term in 
the Art of Faulconry, and ſigni- 
fies Hawks ſtanding too near, and 
fighting with one another. 

CKA DLE; is a frame of 
Wood, fixed to a Sythe, for the 
Mowing of Corn, aud cauſes it 
to be laid the better in Swarth ; 
and is then calld, a Cradle- 
Syrhe. 

CRAINAGE,; is Money paid 
for the uſe of a Crain, by which 
| Bulky Goods are drawn up to the 
Shore, out of a Ship, Hoy, Cc. 

CRAMPS and Convulſions; 
are all of one Malady, and in 
Horſes, as well as other Animals, 
are the forcible contraction of the 
Sinews, Veins, and Muſcles, in a- 
ny Member or part of the Body; 
which proceeds ſeveral ways, ei- 
ther from ſome Wound, or Sinew 
cut aſunder, or for want of Blood, 
or elſe by over-heats, and ſudden 
coolings afterwards, or laſtly, by 
overmuch Purging the Beaſt: The 
ſigns to know which, are that, the 
infected will be fo ſtiff, that the 
whole ſtrength of a Man 1s nor 
able ro bow it;he will be lame and 
well as it were in a moment: 
There is alſo another kind of them, 
that ſeizes upon an Horſe's Neck, 
and che Reins of his Back, and al- 
moſt univerſally over his whole 
Body, which procecd either from 


r to each gallon of Liquor; | 
t t in the THaſt whilſt hot, 


., and then to wrap it all cet 


| 


CRA 
ſome great Cold that may be ena 
cd, or by the loſs of Blood, where 
by a great Windineſi enters ins 
the Veins, and fo benum the g 
news, This is alſo known bt 
Head and Neck ſtanding 235 
his Ears upright, and his Er 
hollow, his Mouth dry and cla 
and his Back will riſe like 20 
mel; which muſt be cured, #1 
giving him 1omertning to make kin 
Sweat, and by loading him yi 
warm Woolen-Cloathys, 

Eur befides rhe general Method 
tlie particular ways are, 1, Ty 
chafe and rub the Member con- 
tracted, with Vinegar and common 


with wet Hay, or rotten Liner, 
or elſe with wet Woollen cloth, 
either of . which is a preſent ke- 
medy. 2. When you have Swa- 
ted your Horſe well in an Hy 
Dunghil, only with Head out, take 
a pound of Hogſgreaſe, a quarter 
of a pound of Turpentire, halt 1 
dram of Pepper, of new War Hal 
4 pound, one pound of Saler, 
boyl them together, and ant 
him therewith. 3. Others. tae 
Pimpernel, Frimroſe-leaves, Came 
mile, Crow-fort, Malloms, Ferre, 
Roſemary, ſix handstul of eich, 
ſteep'd in fair Water 48 hours; 
which boyl therein, till they “ 
tender, and bath him therex irh, 
four days ſucceſſively, Momiry 
and Evening, and apply the Her. 
to the place, with a Thumb: band 
of Hay wet in the fame Liguer, 
and anoint the ſaid Member cv 
day at noon, with Petroleum, Ne. 
vale, and Oyl of Spike, m1xt toße⸗ 
ther. A 4th Remedy, is th b 
two quarts of ſtrong Ale, aut 
pounds of Black-ſoap together, Gl 
they look like Tur, with ſonc 
Brandy, and anoint the place g. 
ved therewith. N 


1 


c R A 


in Sheep, the Cramp is cured, 


ling ſome C inque-foil, or | 


u Graſs, in Wine, and 
ung it him to drink warm; 
x he muſt be kept warm, and 
legs chafed with Oy! and Vine- 


CRANE S-BILL, Geranium; 


wre are ſeveral forts; but the | 
gy one worth our notice, is that 

ch ſmells in the night only, 

xd is from thence denominated, 

|: U a great Root, like a Peony, 

mth large jazged Leaves, and 
mers in Jul, the Leaves being 

{ru!l, round, painted, and of a 

purple colour, liſted about with 

chu. It is a tender Plant, and 
2 that reaſon, muſt be ſer in a 
, and govern'd in Winter with 
much care, as being Houſed, and 


pt dry, for any moiſture rots the 
bot. 


1 


CRAY ; this is a Diſtemper in 
Hauk, almoſt the ſame with the 
Partar, proceeding from Cold, 
we through ill Dict, and long 


= 


rrecing with cold itale Meat; 
7d tie Symptoms are, that her 
Acxting will not be plentiful, | 
nr come freely, nor with eaſe | 
rom her, but the will drop ſome. 
part thercof ſhort and diſperſed, 


and her Dody will be bound. In 


the cure, you muſt firſt remove 
tie Cauſe, 7 her Diet be 
eh, eafie of digeſtion, and cool- 


Meat, ſuch as young Rabbets, 


Ciickens, Sheeps-hearts, Cc. uſe 
ber alſ5 to our confettion of 
rh S7cer-burter, made up with 
Fue, Cloves, and Mace, and anoint 
er Meat therewith: It were not 
amiſ; likewiſe, to give her with 
her Heut ſomctimes of the diſtili'd 
Water of Sorrel, Wood-bind , 
horchiound , and the like cool- 


e cicaniing, and opening things. 


C RA 


CRAY- FIS H- NET; cr. 


Fiſh, or Creviſes, are readily ta- 
ken with the following ſort of 
Net, and other Inſtruments repre- 
ſented in the Figure. | 


But you muſt get four or five 


little Nets, about a foot ſquare, 
which tye to ſome round Withy 


Hoop, or the like, as you ſee C, D, E, 


marked in the Figure; then ger 
as many Staves, as A, B,. each five 


or ſix foot long, with three Forks 


at the end, unto which faſten the 
Circle at three equal diſtances, in 


| ſuch manner, that when you lay 
| your Net flat on the Ground, your 


ſtick may ſtand upright on the 
three Ferks; alſo prepare a dozen 
of Rods or Sticks, about five or 
i foot long, cleft at the ſmall 


end, marked I, wherein you may 
| place 
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CRE 
place ſome skinn'd Frogs, the Guts 
of Chickens, or the like ; when. 
the Sticks arc baited, go out, and 
where you find any likely Hole in 
the Water, there hore ic; and ſo 
after chis manner, lay the reſt in 
the moſt likcly plates, and walk 
in and our, viſiting your Sticks; 
and „hen you — any fixed to 
the Baits, gently m4ve vour baited 
end towards the middle of the 
Water, and doubt not but that 
Cray-Fiſh will keep their hold, 
aud ſo put your Net juſt under 
the Bair, which Bair ſoftly lift up, 
and as foon as the Cray-Fiſh feels 
Air, they let go their hold, and 
tal] into the Net. 
CREAM, it's the very heat 
and ſtrength of Milk; and in or- 
der to make Butter of it, or o- 
ticrwile, muſt. be gather'd ver 
carctully, dilgently, and painful- 


ly; ard tho Houſewives ſhould be 
more particularly cleanly in doing 
thercot, which is pertorm'd in 
this manner; the Milk that is mil- 


ked in the morning, you ſhall, 
wich a fine ſhallou thin Diſh,made 
yr that purpoſc, take off the Cream 

abcur five in the cvening; and 
trom the Milk that is milked in 
the cvening, you ſhall fleet and 
tike off the Cream about five in 
morning; and put the fame into 
a Clean,  ſfiveer, and well-leaded 
Pr, cle cover'd, and fer in a 
6014 place z but you ſhall nat keep 


tic Cream fo gather'd above two 


days in the Summer, and not a- 
ve gur in the Winter, if you 
Vilt have the fr2ereſt and heſt 
Futter, and that your Dairy con- 
tin but five Kinc, and no more; 
but be the number what it will, 
you miſt by no means czcced 

three days in the Summer, nor im 
he Winter, for the keeping of 
th Crean, which muſt then be 


Charned ; for width purpoſa, ſee 


Ci: J. . 
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CREAM-CHEESE; th 
way to make it, is to tale two 
—_ of Milk warm from the 
2w, Almonds blanch'd half ; 
pound, which Almonds beat ſm!! 
co which add a pint of Cream, and 
ot Roſewater, half a pound of fine 
Sugar, and a quarter of a pound 
of beaten Cinnamon, and as much 
Ginger; then put the Runnet t0 
the Milk and Cream, and when it 
is curded, preſs out the Whey, 
and what remains beſides, ſerve ip 
in Cream. 1 
CREAM-WAT ER; is ſuch 
Water, as hath a kind of Oyl up- | 
on it, or fat Scum, which being 
boyd, turncth into ſeveral Medi- 
caments. R 
CREANCE; is a fine ſmall 
long Line, of ſtrofig and even- 
wound packthread, which is faſt- 
ned to the Hawk's Leaſe, or Leal 
when ſhe is firſt cured. 
CREDITOR; is one that 
gives Credit, or lends to anc 


| ther. | 


CREEPER,; is an Apple; {0 
cal'd from the Tree that grow! 
low, trailing its Branches near the 
Greunds. e 
CRENATED-LEAVESZHJ; this 1 
a term uſed by Botaniſts, for ſuch 
Leaves as arc jagged, or noich- 
ed. | 
CRESSAYN, (other wiſe call 
the Bergamot Creſſan;) is of the 
nature and colour of the Butter- 
Pear, but different in ſhape, an 
liker Monſieur John, of different 
frzes, grecniſn, but growing vel 
low when ripe, and almoſt ſpeck- 
led cver with red Spots. Ile 
Stalk is pretty thick, Skin rough, 
Pulp very tender, but not always 
anc, full of Juice, but ſomctimes 
biringly ſharp. It will keep 4 
month, and not grow puffy, pe- 
riſhes leaſurely, and grows ripe 
in November. Is may be gt td 


= hy 
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cat? 
4 either on a Pear, or Quince- 


00 ESS Es, Garden, Indian, or 
lar Lark- Spurs ; they arc ſown 
{many Gardens for Culinary u- 
Lc. and the latter, from a Flow- 
ne now become excellent Sal- 
4 4 well the Leaf, as the Bloſ- 
{m; for early Sallads they are 
led in hot Beds; but if fown in 
yl, they will very well grow 
n ordinary Garden- ground, and 
geit Leaves and Bloſſoms plenti- 
fully increaſe. Water. Creſſes are 
eren boyld or raw, but raw are 
A tor the Stomach, and there- 
're the other way is beſt, unleſs 
racy be mixt in Sallads with Let- 
cc, Sorrel, and ſuch-like Herbs. 
CREST- FALLEN; is when 
at part which an Horſe's Main 
us on, which is the upper 
art thereof, and call'd the Creſt, 
gs either to one fide or other, 
7 ſtanding upright as it 
ouzhr to do; and it proceeds 
ry from Poverty, cccafion'd 
ill Keeping,and eſpecially when 
tar Horſe falls away ſuddenly up- 
any inward Sickneſs: To re- 
redy which, you muſt firſt raiſe 
ap with your hand, and place 
i: where it ought ro ſtand; then 
ug one ſtanding on the ſame 
ce the Creſt falls from, let him 
ene Hand hold up the Creſt, 
2d thruſt cut the bottom of it 
h the other, ſo as it may ſtand 
vrizht; then, on that fide to 
ach ic falls, with an hot Iron, 
en hat broad cn the edge, 
710g his Neck firſt at the bot- 
m ct the Creſt, then in the 
mdſt of it, and laſtly, at the ſet- 
ug on of the Hair, and to draw 
| trough the Skin, and no dee- 
er than on the other fide, from 
Vence the Creſt falleth; gather 
p tie Skin with your Hand, and 
"th two Plaiſters of Shoemakers- 


l 
wax, laid one againſt the other, 
at the edge of the Wound, and 
with ſmooth Splints to ſtay the 
Skin, that it may ſnrink neither 
upward nor downward ; then 


with a pair of ſharp Sciflars, clip 
away all the ſpare Skin, which you 
had gather'd with your Hand; 


then with a Needle and ſome red 
Silk, ſtitch the Skin together in 
divers places; and to keep it from 
breaking, ſtitch the edges of the 
Plaiſter alſo ; then anoint the Sore 
with Turpintine, Honey, and Wax 
melted together, and the places 
which you drew with an hot Iron, 
with Piece-greaſe made w 
and thus do twice every day til 
ir be whole; and have greatcare 
that your Splints ſhrink not : Tho 
after all, the beſt Cure for this 
Infirmity, is to let him Blood, and 
Keep him very well; for Strength 
and Fat neſs, will ever raiſe the 
Creſt, . en? | 
CRICK in the Neck; is when 
che Horſe cannot turn his Neck 
manner of ways, but hold ir 
forthright, inſomuch that he can- 
not take his Meat from the ground, 
but with great trouble and pam. 
The Cure is, to thruſt a ſharp hoe 
Tron — the Fleſh of the 
Neck, in five ſeveral places, at 
three inches diſtance; and have a 
care that no Sinew be touchd ; 
and Rowel all of them with Horſe 
Hair, Flax, or Hemp, for fifteen 
days; let the Rowels be anvinted 
with Hogſgreaſe, the Neck will 
ſocn be reſtor'd : Or elſe, bath - 
his Neck with the Oyl of Pepper, 
or the l of Spike, very hot, and 
then rowl it up in wet Hay, ar 
rotten Litter, and keepinz him 
very warm, without uſing any 
Burning, Wounding, or other vio- 
lence, he will do well. The 
Leaves cr Roots of Dowr, or Cot- 
ton-thiſtle, Eringo, or Sec holly, or 


Vinegar 


CRO 


Vinegar and Patch-greaſe, melted 
together, and cloſed in very hot 
azainſt the -Hair, and afterwards 
bathed in with Soap and Vinegar 
mixed together, is very good, 
CRINETS; in Hawks, Cc. 
they are the ſmall black Feathers, 
like Hajr about the Sere. 
CROCHE; is an Earthen 
Pot, 

CRO CH Es5; the little Buds 


| 


[ 
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wers on one Roor, filver-colourg 
and the backs of the Leaves ſtr 
ed with purple. 6. The Roy 
Crocus, like the laſt, but beim 
ſtriped on the backs of the cu 
ward Leaves; theſe are Floyen 
wherein che White hath the m. 
ſtery ; next for the purple, 7,Ti 
ſmall Purple-Crocus, with narr 
een Leaves, ſmall low purpl 
lowers, round-pointed, dart 


that grow about the top of a Deer's bottoms, near black. 8. Ti 


Horns, arc thus call d. 


greater Purple -Crocus, ſnarp- poi 


CRO C Us, Saffron; whereof ted, of the ſame colour, but biz 
there are divers ſorts, ſome flow- | 


ring in the Spring, others in the 
Autumn; and the moſt valuable 
of the former are, 1. The great 
white Crocus, riſing up with nar- 
ro, long, green Leaves in the 
the middle of them; from which 
comes up ſmall, white, low blow- 
ers of ſm Leaves, coverd with a 
white Skin, and long Saffron poin- 
ted in the middle, with ſome 
Chives about it, not opening but 
whcn the Sun (ſhines, 2. The 
vhitc Crocus of Meſia, like, but 
bigger, and more Flowers © from 
the Ro.t than the laſt, yet not ſo 
pure White; one of which kind, 
as the bottom of the Flower, and 
part of the Stalk, of a bright Blue. 
3. The pale-fcatherd Crecus , 
{ymewliat like the laſt, but larger 
and ſharper- pointed, bottom and 
ſtalh bluc; the 3 outſide Leaves 
all white, the 5 ſtriped with 
Lizger and leſſer ſtreaks of pale 
utih purple; the three minor 
Leaves ſtriped with the ſame co- 
I:ur on both ſides; this is one of 
the rareſt we have, 4, Eiſhops- 
Cr..cus, cf bigger Rocts and Herbs 
than the former, longer and ſhar- 
per pointed Flowers, variable in 
tecur; f metimes white ſtriped 
iti blue, ſametimes three Leaves 
5 lte, and three Lack. 5. The 
Incrial-Crycuc, „ich many Flo- 


ger and taller than the former, in 
Leaves, and Flowers, 9. Tit 
greateft Purple-Crocus; bleaker 
purpled, and rounder pointed 
than the former; and one of tl; 
kind, hath Leaves edged with 
White. 10. The blue Neapolit 
Crocus, only differs from the 4 
in Flowers, are of a dcep S,. 
colour, with a darker bottom. 
11. The pure Feather'd-Croc,, z 
little bigger, and rounder-pointes 
than the great Purple; the thre 
outward Leaves of the Flower d 
the ſame colour, but father 
with white on both ſides; tit 
minor Leaves thick ſtriped vi 
white, on a paler purple cn ea} 
ſide. 12. The leſſer Purple-ſtripd 
Crocus, of a reddiſh purple veins 
through every Leaf on both fids 
with a decper Purple. 13. Ti 
greater Purple-ſtrip'd Crocus, lu. 
ing three great ſtripes down tte 
backs of three outmoſt Leaves 
a deeper Purple, ſomerhinghig- 
er cn the inſide, as three mot 
Leaves alſo, but ſtriped on 1 
backs, near the bottom 14. Tit 
zrcat Purple Flamed-Crocus, a. 
ing freſher green Leaves than it 
other purplcꝭ, middle- fu d Flowen, 
whitiſh pale purple on the cd 

and deeper on the inſide, fired 
and flamed through cach * 
Its Sced is good. 13. 


C. R 0 4 


ut of Meſiu, the greateſt yellow 
aaf =? the yellow-ſtriped 
Crocus. 16. The Cloth of Gold 
Crocus, that hath ſhore whitiſh 
geen Leaves, fair yellow Flowers, 
wich three purple ſtripes on 
e backs of the three outmoſt, 
the reſt all yellow, bearing two 
oa three Flowers from one Root; 
which Root is different from o- 
thers, as being cover d with an 
bard netted Shell, or Peeling. 
The Aurumnal Ones are the 
tree Crocus, of which ſee Saffron. 
2. The purple Mounrain-Crocus, 
ring betore the Leaves, with 
one, ſometimes two Flowers one 


ater the other, of a violet purple, | 


with yellow Chives, and long- 
fearker'd tops, painted in the mid- 
die; the green Leaves ſucceed the 


Flowers ſometimes before Winter, | 


bur not uſually before Spring; 
the Root ſmall and white. 3. The 


gver- colour d Autumn Crocus , | 


with three outward Leaves, ſilver- 
colour d, the othet three whiter 
and leſs, 4. The Autumn Moun- 
tain Crocus, of a pale blue, ar 
firſt ſcarce appearin 
ground, which two laſt flower 
not till Oè ober. . 

Thoſe of the Spring, Flower 
from the middle of February, to 
the middle of March, one after 


| another, and many of the beſt to- 


gether; and the Autumnal ones, 
in like manner, from the begin- 
ning of September, to the end of 
07ober ; all the ſorts of the one, 
:nd the other, loſe their Fibres 


with their Leaves, and then ma 
be taken up, and kept dry; tho 


of autumn till Auguſt, and thoſe 
of the Spring till October, they are 
tardy,and will proſper any where; 


the Vernal Increafe exceedingly, 


it they ſtand any- while unre- 
moy d, as the true Saffron doth, 


o Crocus, whercof there are | 


 above-. 


CRO 
which is taken up every third 
Year; the other Autumnal ones 
increaſe but little. The beſt place 
to plant Spring- Crocus, is cloſe 
to a Wall or Pale, or on the edges 
of boarded Borders round about 
the Garden, mingling the colour 
of thoſe of a ſeaſon together, as 
the White with the Purples, the 
al, c. The Sced muſt be kept 
light rich Ground ſnould be cho- 
ſen for them; and they muſt not 
be placed too thick, Which will 
encourage their better marking. 

C ROF T; is a ſmall Indo- 
CRONES, are old Ewes. 
CROSS-TRIP; is a term in 
Wreſtling, when the Legs are 
crofled one within the other. 
CROTCH: is the forked pait 
of a Tree, vſtful in many caſes af 
Hushandry. / 5 


this is a term given to the Ordure 
of an Hare. 


an Tron-Bar, with an end flat: 


CROW-FOOT; See Ra. 


munculus. | 13 
CROWING-HENs; it is in 
ill and unuſual ſign; to prevent 
which, you ſhall pull their Wings, 
and give them to eat, either Bar- 
ley ſcorched, or ſma} Wheat; 
and kecp them clofe from other 
Pcultry. 


— 


CROWLING this Diſtem- 
per in Cattle, is call'd by ſome, 
the Crying of the Guts, and Fret- 
ring thereof; the ſigns whereof are, 
the Flux of the Belly, with great 


ir, ſome ſay, when the Beaſt ſhall 
ſce any thing Ro ſwim ufion 
the Water, eſpecially a Drake, 


| he ſhall be as foddenly head: 


w 
„ 


beſt Cloth of Gold with the Roy- 
in the Husks till it be ſowed, and 


CROTILES, or CROTISING, 


CROW, cr Crome of Iron; is 


abundance of Phlegm. To Cure 


1 
* 4 3 17 4 0 
& ,; 22 4. U 
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Par the common Remedy is, to be ancinted with Tar and Ol of 


t is Cyprus Apples, with fo many 
nate, and ſome old Wheat, to 
tit weight of both the other two, 
which beat well all cogerher, and 
put it into three pints of red Wine, 
4 the Beaſt by cven Potions 
gur Mornings; and it muft not be 
forgot ti pur ſome Lentiſe Peale, 
_ Myres and Cropes of witd Olives 
thicrewat's, | 
Bur if the Flux of che Belly 
docs increaſe by httle and little, 
lo as that at length to go throu 
the whole Bell / of the Beaſt, | 
muſt be kept 3 days from drinking, 
anel the ncit day give him nothing 
to cat; then let him have the 
Crops of wild Olives, or of Reed, 
Gr Lentil Secds, or Myrts, to cat. 
2. Another Remedy, is to give 
him thc Kernels of KAſins, ſtecp- 
ed all one niglit in red Wine, or 
Calts and Cyprus mixt and beaten 
r,\erher in red Wine in a Morning. 
3. Some bruifc a quantity of the 
drycd kernel ot Grapes, and give 
* the Beaſt, mixzr with three pints 
Of red Wine, and let lum drink no- 
thing elſe bur che tops of Hays 
and Southerwood ſtceped in warm 
Water, 19 ſong as the Flux con- 
tinucs, or as you ſhall ſee cauſe. 
g. It ihe Flux do not ccafc, let 
him have but little Meat for the 
ſpace of three or four days; for 
his Head being then charged with 
a wacerith Humour, he ſhall by 
Caring little, void more caſily the 
Water out of his Eyes, and at his 


Note, than otherwiſe he ſhould | 


GO; And tor an extreme and ſpee- 
dy Remedy, yu muſt burn him 
in che midſt ot His Forehead, with 
an hot fron, unto the Bone, and 
alſo ſhe and race his Ears, and at- 
ter rub the place twice à day 
with ſome bis warmed on the 
Fire, wing tlas Medicine till it be 
wlicle; the burat place may alſo 


Olive mixed together. See Flux, 
_ -CROWNED-TOP, by this 
name is the firſt Head of a Deer 
call'd, becauſe the Croches are 
raiſcd in the form of a Crown, 


 CROW-NET; this is an in 


vention for taking of W0ild- Foul 
in Winter, and may be uſcd in 
the day-time; the ſame being 
made of double twiſted Thread, 


or fine Packthread, whoſe Meſh 


ſhould be two inches wide, the 
length about ten yards, and three 
in depth, it muſt be verged on 
the ſides with good ſtrong Cord, 
and extended out very ſtiff upon 
long Poles made for that purpoſe; 
being upon the place of ſpreading, 
open your Net, and lay it out at 
its tull length and breadth, and fo 


faſten the lower end of it all along 


the Ground, ſo as only to move 
ir up and down; but the upper 
end ſhould ſtand extended on the 
long Cord, the further end there- 
of bcing ſtaked faſt to the Earth, 


by a ſtrong Cord about five yards 


diſtance trom the Net; which 
Cord place in an even line with 
the lower edge of the Net; the 
other end of the Cord muſt beat 
Icaſt 25 yards, to reach unto ſome 
natural or artificial Shelter, by the 
help whereot, you may lie con- 
ceal'd from the Fowl, otheruiſc 
no good ſucceſs can be expected 


The Net alſo muſt be in exact or- 


der, that it may give way, and 
play on the Fowl upon rhe leaſt 
pull of the Cord, which muſt bc 


| Saartly, leſt the Fowl be toogquick 


tor You. 


This is a Device that may be 


uſed for Pizeons, Crows, and ine 


like, in Corn: fields newly Soun; 

alſo in Stubble- fields: It may fur- 

ther be uſed at Barn- doors, for 

ſmall Rirds,. and ſpread Morne 

and Evenings for Flocks of Fon 
— * 


\ 
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propagated by Off- ſets, that Year 


CAD - 
which in hard Weather uſe to fly, 
1» and from the Land, with and 
xzanſt the Wind, for flying cloſe 
j the Ground in open Countries, 
and low Lands; when they arc 
wichin the reach of your Net, lec 
2, and ir riſes over them, and 
brings them ſmartly back to the 
Ground. 7 5 

CROWN IMPERIALzhath 
4 great round fox - ſcented Root, a 
hong Stalk, long ſtained green 
Leaves, with a tuft of ſmall ones 
at top, and under them eight or 


ten Flowers? according to the 


Plant ; of an Orange-colour, every 
leit whereof hath a bunch of 
2 {adder Orange than the reſt, 
which on the infide is fuled with 
ſucet· taſted clear drops of Water, 


C R O 
expectations when Sown of new 
varieties. wr 
CRO ws, Ravens, &c. theſe 
' Birds are great annoyances to 
Corn, both ar Seed- time, and 

Harveſt alſo; and befides the or- 
dinary way of ſhooting them, and 
pulling down their Nefts, there 
leveral pretty inventions of Scere- 
Crows, to kecp the Corn free from 
them; the moſt effcAtual whereof 

is, To dig a hole in ſome obvious 
place, where the Crows, Kooks, 

Magpies, &c. come, about a foot 

deep or more, and 2 foot over, 
and round about whoſe edges are 
ſtuck long black Crow's, or other 

Fowls Fcathers, and ſome alſo ar 

the bottom ; ſeveral of theſe holes 
may be made, according to the 


Fearl-like, There are other ſorts | largeneſs of the Ground, and 


allo, as rhe dae, eee, 
nal, of a later diſcovery, that 
differs only from it in the double- 
neſs of the Flower, and is of 
more eſteem than the other. The 


here they are thus dreſt, the 
Crows, &c. will not dare to Feed. 


Dead Croms hung up, do alſo much 


terrifie them; but among Cherries; 
and other Fruit trees, a Pack- 


yellow Crown- Imperial, differing thread, or ſmall Line may be 
only from the firſt deſcrib d ſingle | drawn from Tree to Tree, and a 
one in its Flowers, which are cf a | black Feather faſtned to it here 


fair yello y colour; it's a tenderet 
. and more rare and eſtima- 
„ 

Theſe Plants Flower in March 
and beginning of April, being 


come trom the old Roots, Which 
bole their Fibres, and therefore 
8 may be taken up after the 
Statks are dry, which will be in 
Jane, and kept out of the Ground 
in Auguſt ; at which time, they 
be ſer again. The double 
Urange-colour'd, and the Ycjlow, 
ſew finely intermixt, and do ve- 
well become the middle ct a 
Flower-Por, The double bear 
from the common ſinzle 
one, there is but ſmall hopes; 


and there, it's enough, 
CROWN-SCAB, is a white 
or mealy Scurt, cauſed by a burnt, 
yellow and mali#nant Matter, that 
breaks ferth at the roots of the 
Hair, where it ſticks to the Skin; 
and make it friſtle and ſtare, and 
at laſt ſcalds it quite off; but 
there be two ſorts hereot; the 
one is dry Without humidity, and 
the other moiſt, by reaton of 4 
ſtinking Water that iſſues our of 
che Pores, and communicates its 
ſtench and moiſture to the Neigh- 
bouring parts : It appears on Hor- 
ſes Legs, and (without preven- 
tion) runs almoſt from the Knee. 
to the Hoof. For the Cure of 
this Diſtemper, Take 2 ounces of 


but the Seeds of the yellow 
when atrainable; give the reateſt ö 


Braſil Job aces cut ſmall, or at leaſt 
ſeparated from the Stalks, and 
9 -.  Janfoſg 


CUB | 
infuſe it 12 hours in half a pint 
of ſtrong Spirit of Wine, ſtirring 
them every hour, that the Spirit 
of Wine. may penetrate its Sub- 
ſtance, and wholy extract its Tin- 
cture; then chafe the Scab, with- 
out taking off the Skin; and af- 
terwards rub him very hard with 
a handful of the Tobacco, continu- 

ing to;rub them after the ſame 
manner, once every day, If not- 


wichſtanding the uſe of this Re- 


medy, the Scratches are not dryed, 
or break forth again after an im- 
perfect Cure, uſe the following 
Medicige : Rub the part with a 
wiſp of Hay till it grow hot, but 


without fleying off the Skin, or 


drawing Blocd; then touch it 
gertly with Cotton dipt in the 

Spirit of Vitrial, ' repeating the 
Application the . ſecond time, if 
che firſt be not ſufficient; but 
vou muſt have a particular care, 
Ic{t you apply too large a quantity 
of the Spirit of Vitriol; for it 1s 
later to renew the Application 
two or three times, than to en- 
dinger the Horſe, by an over- 
p oportion d quantity at the firſt. 


 .ERUPPER;;this is a rowl of 


Leather put under the Horſe's 
Tail, and ſo drawn up by Lea- 
cher Thongs, or a Crupper, to 
the Buckle behind the Saddle, and 
| keeps 3 Horſe from caſting the 
Saddle forwards, on his Neck. 
CRU PPERBUCRLE; are 
large ſquare Buckles fixed to the 
Saddle-tree behind, to faſten the 
Crupper to, each Buckle having a 
rowler or two on, to make the 
ſame draw eaſily. 5 
_- ERUST-CLUNG, or Soil. 
hund; is an hard ſticking toge- 
ther of the Earth, fo as that no- 
thing will grow on it. 
CAB; by this name a Fox 
called in the firſt Year of 
; his Ape. „„ $5 Os = 


 CUCUMERS; chere u 
| ſorts of them; th 


beſt for the Table, green out ot 


vinegar, Salt, Cloves, Mace, bri 
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Cucumber, vulgarly call ck thy 
Cucumber, in French, Parque; 
and the ſmall, white, and more 
prickly Cucumber; which laſt xe 


the Garden; bur the other topf. 
ſerve. They are planted and pr- 
pagated after the ſame manher x 
Melons, which may be turned for 
that purpoſe, only they require 
more Watering, and are with 
much more hardy; but tho Wx 
tering makes them fhore Fruittul 
yet they are more pleaſant and 
wholſome, if they have but lie 
Water; they are an excellent 
thing for the cooling and refreſh: 
ment of choſe: that are Thirſty in 
Summer; but being uſed too ob 
ten, are very bad Nouriſfimert; 
Ke therefore it is not proper u 
eat them before Meals; for, lik 
Raddiſhes, they riſe in the d 
mach, bur they are leſs noxw 
after wards, and more cafily dizelt 
ed. To Pickle them, wipe them 
clean, pur them into a Pot, tiet 
ſtrew over every lay of thet 
bruis'd Pepper, Cloves, and lays 
Mace ; then take the beſt Win 


ed Pepper, a little whole Ginge 
a little Fennel, and à little Dil 
boyl them together, and SK 
them; then take it off the Fi 
and pour it on the Cueumba 
which ſtow in very cloſe; wi 
the Pickle is ſtale, rake them ai 
and put in freſh Vinegar, Cort 
Mace, Pepper, Salt, Fennel, ® 
Dill: There are other Ways A 
Opinions of preparing tte 
Some, inſtead of eum di l 
Juice from them, would W! 
them rather ſoured therein; e 
ther ſnouldthey be over · boy dh ; 


much, abating their Bail, 


Litv. and palling the Taſte; they 
nas cherefore be pared and cut 
into thin ſlices, with a Clove or 
two of Onion to correct the Cru- 
dity macerated in the Juice, oft- 
en turn d, and moderately ſtrein d. 
Others prepare them, by ſhaking 
the ſlices between two Diſhes,and 
dreſs them with very little Pyl, 
well beaten and mingl'd with the 
ſuice of Lemmon, Orange, or 


Vinegar, Salt, and Pepper. Some 


a, and indeed the noſt ap- 
Ta prov d, eat them as ſoon as they 
nl ire cut, retaining their Liquor; 


which being exhauſted by this 
former method, have nothing re- 
maining in them to keep the Con- 
cocton. Laſtly, the Pulp in both 
1s gently refreſhing, and may be 
mingled in moſt Sallads, without 
the leaſt dammage, contrary to 
the common opinion, it not being 
pong ſince Cucumbers, however 
reſs'd, was thought fit to be 
irown away, being accounted 
lite better than Poiſon. 4 


CUD-LOST ; when Cattle 


ally maurn; and fomerimes by 
diczneſs and Poverty. To Cure 
ls, 1. Take ſour Leayen of Rye 
read, and Salt, and beat it in 
Mortar with Man's Urine and 


wo thereof, put them down his 
Throat. 2. Others take part of 
ie Cud of another Beaſt, blend 
with Rye Bread and ſower Lea- 
en, and Salt, pounding them in 


bs, which they give the Beaſt. 
 CULLION S, or Stone-Roots; 
Ky are the round Roots of Plants, 


be ſingzle, double, or tre- 
ö E. | ! 


arm, and making a big Ball or | 


2 + * 2 4 

os . 3 >>; 4 Hen atignn fit - 
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'-CUMBERLAND; is. moſt 


North-Weſtern County, of Eng- 
Iand; has Scotland on the North, 


the Iriſh Sea on the South and 


Weſt, and on the Eaſt Laiicaſter, 
Weſtmorland, Durham, and Northums 
berland ; its length from North to 
South, is about 50 Miles, and 33 
in breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt; in 


which compaſs of Ground tis ſaid 
to contain 1040000 Acres, and 
abour 14820 Houſes; the whole 


is divided into five Wards, Wherę- 
in are 38 pariſhes, and 14 Market- 
Towns, of which none but 2 fend 05 


Members to Parliament. 


This County, tho! of a ſharp | 
piercing Air, and Hilly, yet , 1s. 
neither. unfruitful to irs Inhabi- 


tants, nor unpleaſant to Trave l- 


lers; beſides its abundance of 


Corn and Paſturage; Cattle of all 


ſorts, Fiſh and Fowl, it yields 
plenty of Coals for Fuel, Lead 


and Copper for other uſes; fome 


of its Hills are both very high, and 
very ſteep, namely, the Skiddaw, 
Hardlnot, Blockcoom, and Wrynoſe ; 


the firſt whereof riſes up with 


of: the Cud, which they ſome- two mighty high Heads, and be- 
mes do by chance, when they holds Scruffel-hill, in Amandale, 


within Scotland ; and according 


as Miſts riſe or fall upon the ſaid 


Heads, the People thereby do 
Prognoſticate the Weather, as is 
intimated in thefe rwo Lines, 


If Skiddaw have a Cap, 5 
Scruffel wots full welf of that, 


Then for the laſt, T mean Wrynoſe, 
there is on the top of it, on the 


Mortar, and make them into High- way fide, to be ſeen three 


Shire Stones, within a foot of each 
other, one in this County, an- 
ther in Weftmoreland, and the thitd 
in Tancaſpire. Amongſt the Riz 
vers, the Eden is the principal; 


CULVER; is a Pigeon, or | but befides Rivers, here are many 


cad 


Pore; and thence Culyer-houſe, 


| Meres, or Lakes, yielding 


*” Wo. 
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by far the beſt, with Seed, like; 
Anniſeed: Its pleaſant in the] Fruit ſo well as if they grew taller 


tion. f 


neath the Elbow of an Horſe his: 


fals him ſeveral ways, either He- 
riditary, or by ſome Bruiſe, or. 


when he was too Young. For the 


or three days; and when you 


 Wheat-flower half an ounce, and e, 
the White of an Eæg; all which, inthe Bottles, it muſt be ligt 
make into a Body, and every day, | to other Bottles. Burattes Wie 


* . 
i 
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plenty of Fiſh, eſpecially that cal- 
led U/ 2 b 7 


- 


Trophy. Eredted, vulgarly known 
by the Name of Long Meg, and her 
Daughters, conſiſting of Seveuty 
ſeven Stones, each ten foot above- 


ground; and one of them, to wit, I Frees ; which, when they have 


Long-Meg, fifteen foot: Here alſo. 
the Pics Wall is to be met with, 
of which, ſee an account under 
RE. 2 
— CUMIN, the Garden one is 


Mouth, and gives a good reliſhto 
Victual, gc. but if uſed too often, 
makes the Face pale, and is too 
ſharp a Food, therefore they muſt 
be ſparing of it, and only in Win- 
ter. and by thoſe that are Phleg- 
marick, and of a Cold Comple-| 


CUPS; thus do Botanifts call 
thoſe ſhort Husks, wherein Flow- 
ers grow, ſome being pointed into; 
„cor 6 Leaves. > 
_ CURB, is a long Swelling, be- 


Hoof. in the great Sinew behind, 
above the top of the Horn, which. 
makes him halt, and go lame, 


when he hath been heated: It be- 


| moſt in eſteem, when the rel 


1 


Strain; or by having loaded him 


revention ot wich Diſtemper, 
that otherwiſe is not ſo eaſily 
cured, Take natural Balſom, and 
having firſt ſha ed away the Hair, 
anoint the place with it, for two 


have hereby repreſs'd th: Humors, 
take three ounces of the Oyl of 
Roſes, Bole- Armmniack one cunce, 


* 


5 afrer you have anointed che place 
„ bordering upon with Balſom, lay on the ſaid 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. Near | Charge. NWU»l 
unto Galtzeld, on the Eden, is aj 
firſt took their Names from 


nor cut the tops to a round cloſe B| 
Buſn, „ many Gardiners 


Currant, formerly tranſplantel to 


or thrice, till it become ver) fte 


N 5 I, 
a 5 * * 
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CURRANTS, er Gvints, 


Corinths of Corintbia, are raiſed 
by Suckers, ot which you have 
plenty about the Roots of old 


grawn for ſome Years, ſuffer not 
many Suckers to grow about the 


whereby they grow ſo thick, ea 
they neither bear, nor ripentheir 


and thinner. . The #nglifh red 


England, and in eſteem, is now 
caſt out of all good Gardens, 4 
is alſo the black ſort, which was 
never good for any thing. The 
white Currant, till of late, was 


Dutch Currant became Native of 
our Soil, which has alſo been in 
prov d in ſome rich moiſt Ground 
that it hath obrain'd the higher 
Name of the greateſt red Dutc 
Currant ; beſides which, there | 
again, another ſort propagated® 
mong us, to be eſteem d only tor 
Curioſiry, and not for Fruit. 

CURRAN T- WINE; tie 
make a delicare Wine of Cura 
by gathering the Fruit Iipe, brutl 
ing and ſtraining them; to ce! 
two quarts of the Juice thered, 
one pound and a quarter et ougi 
is put, and both rae lad 10 
an Earthen-pot, \ ſcumm'd ofte! 
and at a Week's end the Lquo 
drawn off: The Setlings is td 
out, and put into the ſame 14 
again, repeating the ſame rann 


2 — CH . qr I oe Om 


. . 27 a 
end then Bottle it; and 
Week's time it be dot found f 


PF. 


uſe that be made of the Cur- 
2 is with the Juice thereof, 
and an equal quantity of Water, to 
make Vinegar. | 
it R 1 ER; is a Dreſſer of 
Tann d Leather; and when the 
Tanner has done his part, then 
the Currier Works the ſame, ſo as 
ir becomes ſoft, gentle, and ſer- 
viceable for many uſes and pur- 
poſes. The terms of Art uſed in 
this Trade, take all together. I. 
Scouring or Waſhing. 2. Shav- 
ing, which is the taking down of 
the thickneſs of the Leather. 3. 
0yling, or Liquoring. 4. Drying. 
5. Rowling and Beating, which 
i the beating it on the Pin- block. 
6, Scouring, that is, to cleanſe it 
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x WE vith Scouring. 7. Colouring, to 
os Wa make it eicher black, red, yellow, 
e blue, Oc. 8. Graining, ro Work 


it into rounds and ſquares, by 
making ſmall creviſes, or veins in 


he ſurface of che Skin. 9. Slick- 

i. ening, which is to make the Lea- 

ber ſmooth and bright, as if 

ner kinned. As for the Curriers 

ich WW 7 ools, See Graining-boards, Paring- 

re 1 07 „Pin- bloch, Smoother, and 
teel, | 


CURRY-COMB,; is an Iron 
Comb, wherewith they Comb 
Horſes ; it conſiſts of theſe parts, 
1. The Barrel, or Back of the 


bomb. 2. The Plate, being that 
yer? " which is plain, and withour 
Leech. z. The Teeth. 4. The 


Sunk, which holds the Barrel to 
Hindle. 5. The Handle. 6. The 
Ning that it hangs by. 
CURTAILING; is uſed in 
0 Nation whatſoever ſo much as 
n England, by reaſon of much 
Carriage, and heavy Burdens our 
orſes are continually exercis'd 
hal; our People being ſtrong- 
] opinionated, that the raking 
Joynts, makes the 


Way of thoſe 
Rerſes Chine, or Back, much 


S UR 

ſtronger, and more able, to ſup” 
port a Burden, which, ve find ex- 
perimentally true every day. Now 
the manner of doing ir is, fir 
with your Finger or Thumß, 
grope till you have found our the 
third Joynt from the ſetting on 
of rhe Horſes Tail, and having 
found it, raiſe up all the Hair, 
and turn it backwards; then tak- 
ing a very ſmall Cord, wrap ic - 
bout that Joynt, pulling it bot! 
wich your own, and another Man's 
ſtrength, fo ſtreight as poſſibly. 
you can; then wrap it about a- 
gain, and draw it as ſtreight, or 
ſtreighter than before; and thus 
do three or four times about the 
Tail, with all the »offible ſtreight · 
neſs that may be, and then mak 
faſt the ends of the Cord; after, 
take a piece of Wood, whoſe end 
is Imooth and even, of juſt height 
with the Strunt of the Horſe's 
Tail, and. ſecting it between the 
Horſe's hinder Legs, after you 
have tramell'd all his four Legs, 
ſo as he can no way ſtir, then lay 
his Fail thereupon, and taking a 
main ſharp ſtrong Knife, made 


that purpoſe; ſet the edge there- 


of, as near as you can gueſs, be- 
teen the fourth and fifth Joynt; 
and then with à great Smith's 
Hammer, ſtriking upon the back 
of the Knife, cut the Tail off: 
Then, if you ſee any Blood to 
iſſue, you may know that the Cord 
is not ſtreight enough, and there- 
fore ſnould be drawn ſtreighter; 
but if no Blocd follow, then tis 
well bound: This done, take a 
red hot burning Iron, made of 
round form, of the full compaſs 
of the Fleſh of the Horſe's Tail, 
that the Bone thereof may not go 
through the Hole; with which 
you ſhall ſear the Fleſh, till the 
ſame be mortify d, and in the Sear- 


ing you will clearly ſee the ends 
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of the Veins ſtart out like Pap- 
heads; bur you ſhall ſtill continue 


Searing, till you ſee all to be moſt 
ſmooth, plain, and hard, fo that 
the Blood cannot break through 
the Burning; then you may boldly 


2 unlooſe the Card, and after two 


or three days, when you perceive 
the Sore begin to rot, fail not to 
anoint it with freſh Butter, or elſe 
with Hogſgreaſe and Turpentine, 


kill ie be whole. 


 CURTESY ff England; is 


where a Man takes a Wife, ſeiz d 
on Land in Fee, ſimple, Fee-rail 


general, or as Heir In-tail ſpecial, 


and hath Iſſue by her, Mate, or 
Female, Born Alive ; if the Wife 


due, the Husband ſhall hold the 


Land during his Life, and he is 
called Tenant by the Curteſy of 
England, becauſe tis not allowed 
in any other Realm, except Scot- 
lard. F 

© CURTILAGE; is a Gate- 


room, or Back-fide, or rather, a 


piece of Ground by any near 


Dwelling-houſe, where they Sow 


Hemp, Beans, and uch-like 


CUSTOM; it's a Duty paid 

..- by-rhe Subject ro Kings or Princes, 
For protecting them in their Trade 
From Enemies, c. But in reſpect 
to the Government, tis à Lau, 
or Right not Written; which be- 


ing Eſtabliſh'd by long uſe, and 
the conſent of our Anceſtors, and 
thoſe of our Kindred, hath been, 


and daily is' 1 but we 
ſdy this or thit is a- 


cannot well 
uſtom, unleſs we can juſtifie the 


\ continuance of jr, for one hun- 


dred Years. | Cuſtom is either ge- 


neral, or particular; the firſt is 


current throughout the Kingdom, 


and the other is that which be- 
Tongs to this' or that Lordſhi = 


City, or Torn; end Cuſtom dif- 


ters from Pre ſcription; ſince chis 


The top, leſt it dye of erg! 


} 


; 
i 


10 be ſtript off, Pe 


n $. " * a 
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lat, for the moſt part, apperai 
to this or that Man, and may he 
alfo for ſhorter 'Years than the . 
780 viz, for five Yeats, q 
els, S ns As 
', COSTOMARY-TENANTS ar 
ſuch Tenants, as hold by the C. 
ſtom of the Mannor, as their tpe 
cla] Evidence; and theſe wert 
anciently Bond-men, or thoſe tht 
held Tenura Bondagli. 
|  CUSTAS ROTULORUM; isht 
who hath rhe Cuſtody. of tht 
Rolls or Records of the Seffions 
of the Peace, and of theCommil 
ſion of the Peace it ſelf: Hes 
always a Juſtice of the Peace and 
uorum, in the County where he 
hath his Office; and by his Ot. 
fice, he is rather termed an Of. 
cer, or Miniſter, than a Judge. | 
CUTTING THE NECK; isthe 
laſt handful of ſtanding Com, 
which when 'tis cut, the Reaper 
give a ſhout, and fall to ral 
and Drinking, it being the ei 
of that Man's Haryeſt, for tht 
Yer,” 
© CUTTINGS, or Slips; tle 
are the Branches or Sprigs d 
Trees, or Plants, cut, or flippel 
off to ſcr again; Which 15 5 
in moiſt fine Earth, and in mo 
kinds. The beſt time is from 
middle of Auguſt, to the middl 
of April; but when tis done, ts 
Sap oughr not to be too much i 


fore that part in the Earth "8 
Root enouùgh to ſupport the top 
neither muſt it be yery dg © 
ſcanty, for the Sap in the bg 
ches àtſiſts it to ſtrike Roots 
done in the Spring, let them i. 
fail of Water in the Summer. p 
providing them ſuch Rache 
have burrs, knobs, or Joins 
four 00 Jeans # 
beneath them, and f. 15 no 
'' Uh 


ö 


re placed in che Earth, Je: 
10 {ide-br anch 5 os 
pries of two or three Year's 
prowth, are the beſt for this cpe- 
ation. . ts Had 
CYCLAMEN ; See Som-bread. 


Ci CYDER; this excellent Li- 
1 wor 15 made of Apples, which 


vet may be reducible ro 2 Heads; 
ther the wild, harſn, and com- 
mon Apple, growing -plentifully 
n Hereford, Worceſter, and Glou- 
Ferſhires, &c. or the more curi- 
us Table-fruits, as the Pippin, 


10h by 
ml. erman, Oc. And tis neceſſary 


he Fruit for this purpoſe, arrive 
o full maturity e re they be taken 
om the Trees; and after the 

re circumſpectly gather d, it will 
nuch conduce to the goodneſs of 


hem lie a Week or two on heaps 
ut of the Rain, The uſual way 
f ordering the Fruit, is by Grin- 
ing, and the new-invented En- 
ne is incomparably the moſt 
ommodious, many whereof are 
ready diſperſed throughout the 


tber nedom, made according to the 
sit Model, but they have late ly 
ppl <<! vcd fo great an improvement, 
lone WS ſeem now quite another In- 
nol ention, inaſmuch as they take up 
the d little room, no more than two 
Ace ed quare; and according to 
„the res chereof, grind from fifty 
þ 8 wenty Buſhels an hour, wit 

eh e Labour only of one Man, the 
hah eins of it being now contriv'd 
pzc little affiſtance of another, 


and little top 


he Liquor to be made; to let 


Sieve, and Tun it up in an Hogs- 


8 weer; fill it not u by cwo 
Gallons ar | be feb 


muſt be clofed up With Clay on 
the top, and a Cork or ſome ſtop- 
per put into the Venthole ; bur 
ſome weeks ſpace, or more, it 
may be once a day drawn forth 


ped up c 


ſomewhar clear, and then'it may 
be pierced,” to ſee how fine it is : 


Red-ſtreak not till after Fanuary, 

If it be found that the Cyder 
is not fine at the aforemention d 
times, let them be tryed again in 


does moreover, grind all man- 
Er ET of Fruit with little alteration 
rng of r. 

ue grinding, preſſing, or pound- 
. de Fruit, every Man may be 
r {ately to the cuſtoms and con- 
, 0" Encics of his Country, but a: 
nc P4nazement of the Cyder, at- 
6 e '5 preſt out, is of main im- 
wi Fance ; proceed eren 


about a Month after; and if not 
fine, they muſt be Rack d off, as 
done by Wine, ſetting another 
veſſel in a convenient place, that 


the Liquor may run through 


a Leather-pipe, or a Cyphon, or 
Crane, of ſome Mettal or Glaſs, 
out of the one into the other, 
without being expoſed to the Air, 
which is very material to be hee- 
ded at the firſt preſſing, and at all 
times, the Spirits of Cyder being 
exceeding apt to evaporate. Some 


there ane who chuſe rather to fine 


Cyder with Water-glew, or Iſing- 
glaſs, than by Racking, which is 
perform'd thus; About a quarter 
of a pound of Ifing:glaſs is taken 
for an Hogſhead, and ſo propor- 
tionably, which is beat thin upon 
an Anvil, Tron-wedge, or chehke, 


then cur into pieces, and laid in 


ſteep in a cuart of White wine, or 
55 ſome 


. 


head, or Barrel that is ſeaſon d 
| ng at d 


twWo or 
| three days let it he ſtopp d up only © 
with a loofe FN and then 1 | 


a lirtle, leſt the Veſſel break, or 
the Liquor force ſome other vent; 
this being done, ir muſt be ſtop- 
oſe alſo, and ſo let to 
ſtand till tis ſuppos d to | grow | 


The Summer-Fruit after a Month, 
the Moil after the firſt Froſts, the 


and other Winter Fruits about the 
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ſome of the Liquor you would | 
fine, but it diſſolves beſt in White- 


wine, let it lie therein all night, 


keep it next day for ſome time 
over a gentle Fire, till it be well 


diſlolved, when a greater pro- 
tion of the Liquor thar is in- 
tended to be purify'd is aſſumed, 
after the rate of one Gallon to 
an Hogſhead, wherein the diſ- 
ſolved Iſing-glaſs is boyl'd, and 
caſt into the whole maſs of Li- 
quot well ſtirred about, but the 
vent is left for ſome time rt. 
and this will fine any kind of Li- 
nor; but that of Vintners is 
the common and beſt way, who 
diſſolve a conſiderable. quantity 


of Iting-glaſs in Whitewine, with- 


out putting it on the Fire, which 
in about a Months time it will do, 
and rurn to a Jelly that will keep 
a Year; and when there is occa- 
ſion to uſe, the Scum on the top 
is remov'd, and there is taken 
what quantity will ſerve turn out 
of it, 1n proportion of a Quart to 
a Hogſhead ; and this, with ſome 
of the Liquor it's to be put in, is 
beaten to a froth, and mixt with 
ſome more of the ſame Liquor, 
then poured into the Veſſel, mixing 
it well together with a Broom, and 
fo leaving the Worxgg. 

When tis very fine, either let 
it be drawn out of the Veſſel as 
tis drunk, or bottl'd off, which 
is much better; and tis to be ob- 
ſcrv'd, that after tis fine, the 
Jooner it be drawn off, the better, 
for change of Weather, alters it. 
Bottles of Cyder may be kept all 


Summer in cold Fountains, or in 


Cellars in Sand, if they are well 
corked and bound, they may be 
kept many Years in cold places, 
yet a cold Floor is much better 
than in Sand, s a deep Vault, or 
near a cold Fc untain is, than in 


the Water. Aſter Cyder has been | by it ſelf, or mist with the juh 


| 


but if the Cyder be to keep ly 


Battl'd a Week, if new 

elle ar the time of ag 
piece of white Sugar as bis x 1 
Nutmeg may be put into each yy 
tle, which will make ir brig. 


J 
it's = ro make it turn Tower, f 
the Bottles be in danger of Fr 
let them be cover d with Sun, 
and in about April, they may be 
placed in the coldeſt Repoſitorig 
To mend thick and fower Cyde, 
a few Apples pared and corel at 
bruiſed and put in at the Bung d 
the Barrel, which will beger x 
new Fermentation, ſo it may N 
drawn off in a few days; or, 
it be only a little ſoweriſh, ith 
corrected and preſerved, by pu 
ting a Gallon of blanched Whex 
into an Hogſhead of Cyder, ad 
ſo proportionable to a greater 
lefſer quantity: Then, as to tid 
Veſſel your Cyder is put into, i 
the ſame be new, it muſt be {c 
ded with hot Water, wherein 
ſome of the Muſt or Pouz fat 
been boyl'd ; bur if tainted, fond 
unſlack'd Lime muſt be put im 
it with Water, and ſtopping i 
well, it muſt be rolled about fa 
a time; or a quarter of a pound! 
Pepper to an Hogſhead, pound 
and boyled with Water, may hl 
the ill favour. It's neceſan 
ſhould be purify'd from allDre 
and ſome Veſſels notwithſtandi 
the uſe of Muſt or Pouz f 4 
ples, after all are ſo tainted, 
there is no cure for them, burg 
taking off the Head, and epo 
the whole to the Sun and Al 
for a conſiderable time. Burl 
ly, for getting choice Cyder, a 
uch as is extraordinary #t | 


1K 


goodneſs, that Liquor M 


taken that comes firſt from Me 
Muſt, without much preſſing ® 
what comes afterwards, dilpot 


another grinding; whereas o- | 
rs have had Curioſity to 
K the ripeſt Apples off che 
es, and ro make uſe of them 
| themſelves , for choice Cy- 


CYDERKIN, or Pure; af. 
r the Cyder is preſſed our, the 
arck may be put up into à large 
and what quanticy is thought 
nvenient of boyled Water ad- 
i thereto, (the Water being firſt 
1d again,) if about halt the 
antiry as was of the Cyger it 
il be good; but if as much as 
e Cyder, then but ſmall ; this 
iter muſt be left to ſtand upon 
about 48 hours, and then preſt 
ll; and that which comes from 
e Preis, muſt be Tunned up 
mediately, and ſtopped 3 and 
js may be drunk in a few days: 
pw this being for the moſt part 
ater, will clarifie of it ſelt, and 
plics the place of ſmall Beer 
a Family, and to many, is much 
pre agreeable. This Liquor may 
amended by the addition of 
e Scttling or Lee of the Cyder 
ir was laſt purify'd, by putting 
upon the Pulp before Preſſure, 
by adding ſome overplus of 
er, that the other Veſſels will 
thold, or elſe by grinding ſome 
len, or refuſe Apples, that 
re not fit to be added to your 
dr, and preffing it with this. 
> 1:9quor may be made to keep 
5410 caſe it be boyl'd after 
ure, wich ſuch a proportion 
Hops as is uſually added to 
er that is intended to be kept 
the lame time; and it will be 
wb very well preſerved; but 
en the Water need not be boyl- 
3 it be added to che 
+ ON; is a young Tree or 
Po lpringing from an old 


| good q 


8 


CYP 
b oh e gry Cys 
preſſus ; is of two ſorts, the\Sative, 
or Garden-Tree ; the moſt Pyra- 
midal and Beautiful, or that which 
is prepoſterouſly call'd the Mate, 
and bears Cones. It was formerly 
reputed ſo tender and nice a 
Plant, thar it was only to be found 
among the curious and niee, wher- 
as it 15 now in every Garden; 
and there were ſome of 'em of as 
ly a bulk and ſtature, at His 
Majeſty's Garden at Theobalgs, be- 
fore that Seat was demolifled, as 
moſt were to be found in 1aly. 
The Tradition is, That the Cy- 
preſs is never to be cut; and 
therefore, ſome impale and wind 
them about like ſo many Egyptian 
Mummies, which heats the Trees, 
for want ef Air, and prevents 
their coming to perfection; and 
is beſides exceeding troubleſome 
and chargeable; whereas, there is 
no Plant more governable than 
the Cypreſs, which may be cut to 
the Roots, and will ſpring afreſn. 
Raiſe them from the Nurſery of 
Seeds ſown in September, or ra- 


ther March; tranſplant them two 


years after, and after two years 
more, cut the Maſter Stem of the 
middle Shaft a handtul bredrh 
below the Summit; ſhear the ſides 
and ſmaller Sprigs into a conique 
or piramidal Form; keep them 
clipped from April to September, 
as there is occaſion, by which 
method, they will grow furniſh'd 
to the foot, and be the moſt bear- 
tiful Trees in the World, without 


binding or ſtake; ſtill remembei 


to abate the middle Stem, and 
raiſe the Collateral Branches to 
what height you pleaſe; tho' the 
middle Shoot muſt be ſhortned, 


yet it muſt not be dwarf d, bur 


done diſcreetly, ſo as it may not 
advancs over- haſtily, till the foot 
thereof be pertectiy furniſti d. 5 
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Or, you may ſpare the Shaft, | 


and cut away all the forked Bran- 
ches, reſerving only ſuch as ra- 
diate from the Body, which being 
ſhorn in due ſeaſon, renders the 
Tree beautiful. This is a ſecret 


* 223 | b . 0 4 f 
worth the Gardiners Learning, and f Earth , and clap it down wi 


may faye the trouble of ſtakes 
and binding. Thus they may be 
form d into Hedges and Topiary- 
works, or elſe by ſowing the Seeds 
In a ſhallow Furrow, and pluck- 
ing up the ſupernumeries, for it 
Is ſufficient in this Work to leave 
them within a foot of each other, 


and when they, are. about a yard } 


High, cut off their tops, keep the 
fides clipp'd, that they aſcend but | 
by degrees, and thicken at the 
bottom as they climb; thus in fix 
or eight years, they make the beſt 
Hedges in the World, Holly ex- 
cepted. Don't clip your Cypreſs 
late in Autumn, ard cloath them 
if young, againſt the cold Eaſtern 
Winds; for rhe firſt only diſco- 
Jour, but ſeldom or never hurt 
them. e 
If you would have your Cypreſs 
in ſtandard, and grow wild (which 
may in time come to be of a large 
ſubſtance, fit for the moſt immor- 
tal of Timber; and, indeed, are 
the leaſt obnoxious to the rigors 
of Winter, provided they be ne- 
ver clipp'd or disbranch d) plant 
of the Male-ſort. It pro ſpers 
wonderfully where the Ground is 
hot and gravelly; and of this 
Tree, the Venetians make great 
RS. EST HT | 
Great Plantations of them may 
be made in the following manner. 
If you receive the Seed in Nuts 
Which uſes to be gather'd thrice 


1 


_ 


us) expoſe them to the Sun till 


gentle Fire, or put them in warm 


to hazard the beating then g 


The Gates of St. Peter's Clu 


of Braſs in their ſtead. 7! 
Cheſts of oY 1 np 0 
they gape, or lay them near a | are many ot them of #0 

92 85 : rial. Thoſe of Crete and Ms 
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will be eaſily ſhaken our; fo 
you have them open before 4d 
do not yield half their Crop, | 
bout the beginning of Avi 
ſooner, if the Weather be ſht 
ery, prepare an even Bed of f 


.your Spade, as Gardiner do f 
Purſlain-ſeed: Upon this 
the Seeds pretty thick, then f 
ſome more Mould over them a 
halt an inch deep; water the 
duly after Sun-ſer, unleſs the$ 
ſon do it; and after 2 Je 
owth, for they will be an ind 
igh in little more than a Mont 
you may tranſplant them, 
watering, it's better to dew the 
with a Broom or Spergitory, th 


with the common Watering 
When they are well come up, | 
ſpacing of your Water, and we 
them when the Weeds are you 
leſt you otherwiſe pull chemi 
with the ſaid Weeds. 
The Timber of it is uſeful f 
Cheſts, Muſical-Inſtruments, a 
other Urenfils; for it reſiſt 
Worm-moth, and all putrefatt 
becauſe of rhe birternels ol 
3 It never riſts or cleat 
ut with great violence. I. 
Venetians did formerly make ac 
ſiderable Revenue of it out 
Candy, till the Forreſt of it tie 
being ſer on Fire, either by! 
lice, or Accident, in 1400, bl 
ſeven Years together," becaulel 
the unctuous nature of the Tm 


— —— — 


at Rome, were tram'd of ths" 
terial, and laſted 600 Yeats! 
freſh as if they had been 

till Pope Eugemus order d Gl 


Water, by which means the Seeds make uſe ot it in cheir Buildi 


DN 
e Root of the wilder ſort is of 
omperable Beauty for its eritpd 
dularions. It was formerly 
ade uſe of for Shipping, by 
»ander, and others; and ſome 
ill have it, that Gopher whereof 
3 Ark was Built, was Cypreſs- 
„ preferr'd it to Braſs it (elf 
Writing his Laws in. The 
ys of this Wood are precious 
on the improvement of the Air, 
"EW Live a curious flavour to Muſ- 
lines, and other rich Wines. 
is a Specifick for the Lungs, as 
ang forth moſt ſweet 
oC: aromatick Emiſſions, when 
ippd or handl'd, and the Chips 
Cones being burnt, exſtinguith 
ths, and expel Gnats and Flies. 
wu er is the Gum of it much inferi- 
to Turpentine. las HS 


fil f DE 15 QA 
5 cb and DARE-FISHING ; 
| theſe two Fiſhes, as alſo a 
wa ach, are much of a kind, both 
ä manner of Feeding, cunning, 
odneſs, and commonly in ſize, 
ney will bite at any Fly, but 
pecially at the Stone Caddice- 
or May- Fly, the latter end 
| 4pri, and moſt part of May; 


e top of the Water, of which 
may gather great quantities 
vl om the Reeds and Sec by the 
ter- ſide, or from Hawthorn 

nes, which grow near the 
E - of a ſhallow gravel Stream, 
ercon my very much 'delight 
um bang; 41fo at Ant-Flies, of 
ow . the blackiſh is the beſt, 
ich are found in Mole-hills, in 

lei * Fuly, Auguſt, and September, 


an excellent Bait, floating on 


* des 
« . 


T 
uſe, by putting them alive into _ 
i G16 beute „ having firſt laid 
therein ſome of the moiſt Ear 
from whence you gather d them, 
with ſome of the roots of the 
Graſs of the ſaid Hillock, and lay 
a clod of Earth over the Bottle; 
bus if you would keep them above 
4 Month, put them into à large 
Runlet, whoſe inſide is firſt waſn- 
ed with Water and Honey, and 
they will keep three Months : Bur 
the beſt time to make uſe of them 
is, when they: Swarm, which is 
generally about the latter end of 
Jul, and W oſt +] 

This fort of Fiſh, in a warm 
day, rarely refuſes a Hy at the 
top of the Water; but remem- 
ber, when you fiſh under Water 


for him, tis beſt to be within an 


handful, or ſomerhing more f 


| the Ground: But if you would 


find Dare, or Dare in Winter, 
then about Alhollantiue, where-⸗ 
ever you ſee Heaths or Sandy 


Ground Plowing up, follow the 
Plow, and you will find a white 


Worm with a red Head, as big as 
the top of a Mans little Finger, 
very ſoft, and is nothing but the 
Spawn of a Beetle, which gather, 
and put it into à Veſſel, with 
ſome of the Earth from whence 


keep them all the Winter; and 
they are an excellent Batt, 
DAFFADIL, Narciſſus; 'of 
this Flower there are a great ma- 
ny ſorts variouſly diverſified. 1. 
The incomparable Daffadil, witła 
ſingle Flower, or ſix pale, yellow, 
large Leaves, with roundiſn points 
1 yellow Cut in the middle, 
and the edges Indented. 2. That 


* 


with a double Flower or Cup, 
whoſe cut-leaves are like the laſt, 
but the middle, large, thick, and 


double, of larger yellow Leaves, 8 
uch may be preſerved for your \ ger yelloy , 


the ſhorter and deeper yellow 
EP | Fo Cup 


they were taken, and you may | 
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Flower, with pointed Leaves, ſo 


open; but otherwiſe the Flower 


double Flower of ſharp-potnced 


but muſt be ſer in a warm place. 


ing ſo common, and every other 


er on a ſtalk, 


dil of Africa, which is the beſt 
longer Leaves than the other, and 


if the Root be old, are ten or 


them, forming a large and beau- 
tiful Flower. 3. The great dou- 
ble French Daffadil, whoſe Leaves 
and Stalks are ſhorter than the 
former, bearing one fair double 


much erouded together, and ſo 
thin, that in Rainy Weather they 
"Nick to one another, and never 
| having a pale yellow 
colour almoſt white. 4 The 


leſſer double French Daffadil, hav- 
ing on a weak Stalk, and fine 


Leaves, ſhorter by degrees to the 


middle, like a Star, with ſix points, | 


yellower than the former , yet 
pale, and opens finely. 53. The 
double white Daffadil of Virginia, 
riſes from between two ſmall green 
Leaves half a foot high, with a 
fair double white Flower, like 
the laſt, but a ſmall, long, white 
Fork comes from the middle of 
it, It cannot endure Winter, 


6. The double white Daffadil, 
which needs no deſcription, be- 


Year, in June, or July, muſt be 
taken up, and the biggeſt Roots 
Ferain'd to ſer again. Theſe ge- 
herally flower in March and April, 
and are the beſt kind of Legiti- 
mate Daffadils, that bear one flow- 


The next thing that follows, 
are ſuch as bear many Flowers on 
2 Stalk, but the Flowers fingle. 
And, 1. The great yellow Daffa- 
ot the kind, having greener and 
on a Stalk ſhorter chan the Leaves, 


twelve large, fair, ſhining, yel- 
low-colourd Flowers, with large. 


| Cup, broken and mixt amongſt Sweet · ſcented. 2. The g 
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| Brimſtone-colour'd Daffadi, w 
| Aarrower Leaves, and ben 
or 5 Flowers on a Stalk, 
bright Lemmon-colour , 2 
Cup; but the Flower after bn 
to a ſullen Brimſtone- colou, 
Cup paler, ſweer like-the for 
5 ar x Pronce Dull wh 
| Leaved, and yellow Cliped, { 
ter ſcented; = dee 
ten Flowers on a Stalk. 4; 11 
white Daffadils, with many fh 
ers, like the laſt, but all nj 
in Flower and Cu 3 of theſe, j 
greateſt is of moſt value. 

As for the many flowered 
fadils that are double, tie n 
cipal are, 1. The double ye 
Daffadil of Cyprus, - with ni 
Flowers, bearing four or fiveſn 
double, pale, yellower Flo 
Strong-ſcefited ; and being k 
der, muſt be defended from 
Winter Froſts. 2. The Tn 
Daffadil, with a double oi 
bearing four or five ſmall Ml 
white Flowers, wich a double) 
low Cup, of many ſinall, Y 
E Leaves, exceeding ing 

t not. ſo tender as. the [al 
The double Daffadil of Cfd 
nople, with many Flowers, 
the 10 in Leaf, fg _ 0 
ing tour or flve Ouble Wal 
| Flowers, their ds 4 
with many pieces of yeuon d 
amongſt 145 Ibere is al 
other, whoſe Cup- leaves arc ec 
with purple, both of them 
Hosen he MY 
The next in courſe, are m 
call d Sun: quils, or Rull Puff 
And, 1, The white lwperis 
fadil, which 22 928 * 
black Root, whence ipr ing = 
or four ſmall. Ruſh- like wy 
and on whoſe! Stalk grow 1 


Cups, of a deeper yellow, very þ or four little Flowers, 


of (oxi 
e 


— 


[ 


} 


1 


ce of the ſame colour. An- 
er there is, whote Leaves turn 
Kagaln; another of the ſame 


e, yellow, and the 1 ; 


ite, and Cup yellow, 2. The 


| of the former, uſually with | 
ee Flowers on a Stalk, but lar- 


ves, with the pieces of their 


. 
i 


es come up two or three great 


es, and a round Cup in the 


ion, but of a Gold- colour; a 
d turning back, the Flower 
1 fourth, whoſe Flower is 


-Daffadil, with a great Cup, 
z bigger in all its parts than 


than the reſt ; the outer Leaves 
ow,turning ſomething towards 
Cup, which is big in propor- 
„but of a deeper yellow co- 
, 3. The double Ruſh Daf- 
il, every way like the common 
only the Flower is thick and 
ble, made of ſeveral rows of 


DA" 


DAT © 
on ſet again, let it be preſenc- 
As for the Baſtatd kinds, ſome 
of the beſt of them, and ſuch as 
are biggeſt and moſt known ſhall _ 
be taken notice of. 1. The great 
yellow Spaniſh Baſtard-Daffadil, 
whoſe Root affect deep ground, 
Leaves thick, ſtiff, and greyiſn- 
green, Stalk three foot high, bear- 
ing one large yellow Flower of fix 
ſhore Leaves, and a great Trunk 
in the middle, a little crumpled, 
wide open at the mouth, and tur- 
ning up the brims. 2. The great 
white Spaniſh Baſtard-Daffadil, leſs 
than the laſt every way, its Flow» 
er Milk-white: There are two 
Spaniſh ones more of this kind, 
but leffer. 3. The greateſt dou- 
ble Baſtard, or Tradeshants double 
Daffadil, the biggeſt and beſt for- 


gs berwixt every row of big- | med of any, with a Stalk aboyr 2 


our, | 3 
he next ſort which goes by 
elf, is the great Sea-Daffadil, 
Mathiolus his third Daffadil, 


rot the reſt , Leaves generall 


ch hath a far bigger Root than 


Leaves, all of a fair yellow foot high, bearing a fair great 
Flower, largely ſpread open, con- 


taining a multitude of pale, little, 
yellow Leaves, of a deep yellow, 
growing in rows one under an- 
other, ſhorter and ſhorter by de- 
grees to the middle of the Flower. 


of a whitiſh green, as thick 4. Tugſees great double Baſtard- 


| broad again as any other, but 
ſo long as ſome of them ; 
mwhoſe middle and ſides ſome- 


Is a foot high, with ten or 
lve Flowers, or more, on the 
each of fix fpread white 
wes, with a white ſhort Cup 
the middle, being flat on the 


whence proceed white 
reads turning up their ends, 
ſome other in the middle, 
t with a yellow Pendant, ſel- 
ſpringing till April, flowers 
geil May, or beginning of Fune, 
ould be planted under a South 
ul, and needs not removing 


Daffadil, very like the laſt, but 


broken into ſuch good partings. 
5. The leſſer Baſtard, or Wilmat's' 


leffer Flower, ſeldom opening a- 
like, having a great double Trunk, 
in ſome unbroken, in others half 

broken, and throwing it ſelf a- 


ves, divided into fix corners, | mong the other Leaves. 6. The 


leaſt double Baſtard, or Perkinſan's 
double Daffadil, like the laſt; but 
leſs, and of a greeniſh yellow. 
7. The double Engliſh Baitard- 
Daffadil ; the Flower double, of 
pale yellow outer Leaves, but 
ſome parts or ſides of the Flower 
of a greeniſn yellow. 8. The 


Rey Tean; and if at any | 


golden double narrow-leay'd Dat- 
F | H | fadil, 
5 


not ſo well ſpread open, nor Cups + : 


Daffadil, of a longer ſhape, cho* 
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7 Pal ms 
of fix yellow outer Leaves, and bur if they ſtand too-miuchith 
many ſmaller, of a deeper yellow, | Sun, unleſs often waters, b 
thick ſer together in the middle, | ſoon ſcorch and deftroy'en, 


painting forth, different from all | 


the reſt, as rare and preferable | is an Herb, which 
as any. 9. The white Baſtard, or ſeveral Waters; to Extra 
Ruſh-Daffadil, whoſe Stalk about] Bitterneſs, tho ſomewhat: 0 
a foot high, bears one ſmall | ing, is very -wholſom; and i 
white Flower, of f1x ſmall and | interior to Succory, Endive, & 
ſhorr Leaves, ſtanding- about the The French Cou ; 
Trunk that is very wide, open at | Roots of it: 


the brims; the ourmoſt - ſmall 


Little greeniſn, che great Trunks | injurious: to Corn. 
Milk- white. 10. The great -yel-| D AN- NET; it's 
low Baſtard Ruſn-Daffadil, has a | ſed for the raking o 
bigger Trunk; longer, and of a tings; Martins, Hobbies, 0 g 
vellow colour; there are two or | Birds which play inthe Af g 


chree of the kind, differing only 


in bigneſs, and one flowering a | Gig, Glaſs, or the like; ad! 
Month later than the reſt, made of fine Packthread, 4 
As to the, Natures of Daffadils, ! Meaſh ſmall, and not abo! 
in general, they are hardy, great an inch ſquare each wii z 
increafers, tho” ſome of them are length muſt be about three} 


very tender, and ought to be plan- 
ted in good | 


ken up in Fune, and kept dry till 


September, and then Set. To | long Poles ſutable to the biel 
make varieties of them; the Seeds | of the Net, with four Stakes, 
of the beſt ſingle ones, for the | ſtrings, and Drawing line, # 
double hear none, are to be ſown |-torefaid. | | Theſe Nets tl 
in September, in ſuch places where laid oppoſite to esch otney1] 
they. may ſtand two or three ſo cloſe and even rogerhenl 
Years e're remov'd; and then in | when they are drawu and g 
Fune taken up, but preſently ſer | over, the ſides and edge 
again in good Ground, at conye- | meer, and touch one; an 
INow theſe Nets being 

DAIRY; See Kine, Calves, down with ſtrong dale 


nient diſtances. 


Milking, ce. . 
DAISIES, Double, Bellis, 
Hlore, Pleno; are of various ſorts, 


principally the greater White, | you ſhall then faſten 1078 


the all-Red, the great Red and 
White Daifte, abortive, naked, 
double, green Daiſie, c. all“ 
flowering in April, and may 
caſily be increas d, by parting the | | 


Earth, and a warm not more; the ſhape; is l 
place, freed as much as may be | Crow- Net, and muſt be 
| from the Winter's annoyance ; | abour in the ſame manner wil 

they are moſt of them to be ta- ſtrong ſmall Cord; and che 


which muſt: be at the 
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ſtifly on their Ly es, » 
with any nimble twitch you 
caſt ro and fro at hour pen 


per end of the foremoſt S0 
your Hand- lines, ot on . 


zen fathom long, and ſo en 
themof eee 


DEA 
as with little ſtrength the 

4 raiſe up the Nets, adn 
them ever; when the Nets are 
lid, place ſome twenty or thirty 
paces beyond them, your Staves, 
decoys, or playing wantons upon 
perching Boughs, which will not 
only entice Birds of their own. 
Feather to ſtoop, but even Hawks, 
and Birds of Prey to ſwoop into 


4 * 
» oh $ 


I 
at, to the next Sprig or Branch 

upon them: For the Curing wher- 
ot, theſe dead parts ought to be 

cur. off cloſe to the next good 
Twig or Shoot, and Clay d over, 

as in Grafting, that the Head 
might be well grown over by ſuch 

Twig or Shoot, and che Wet pre- 

vented of getting into the Pitii, to 

damage the Tree. 


your: Nets. 5 


DEANS, or Michael-Pear ; is 


= N | 


1 


* : 
— ” 


& | 
| JJ : 


Now the Seaſon for theſe Nets, | about the bigneſs and form of. 


is from Auguſt ro November, and 
the time to plant them, muſt be 
before Sun-rifing ; and the milder 
the Air is; brigfirer the Sun; and 
pleaſanter the Morning, the bet- | 
ter will the Sport be, and of lon- 
ger duration: And the place that 
ſhould be pitchd upon for this 
purpoſe; ſhould be Plain and 
hampain, either on Barley Stub- 
bles, green Leys, or level and flat 
Meadows; and the places muſtſ be 
remote from any villages, but 
near adjacent to Corn- fields See 
Clab- Net. | 
DEAD-TOPS, they ate Diſ- 
eaſes in Trees; for big Plants 
that upon their remoyal have had 
their tops cut off; are apt to dye 


Grey Butter-Pear, with a thick; 
ſhort Stalk, ſmooth Skin, greeniſſi 
Colour, which comes to yellow, 
when ripe ; the Juice, is, ſweet, 
but not well reliſfi d, tho a little 
rfum'd : It ey. be e 
r reen; and eaten before it's 
3 — It's fruirſul in all 
Soils; beautiful when ripe; a 
bears ſooneſt, if dl d on 4 
Quince. It's ripe the latter end 
* Sprember and October: 
DEBENTURE; they are 
Owing, or an Arrear; or, as moſt 


is the allowance of Cuftom pai 
inward, which à Merchant draws 
back upon Exportation of that 
Commodity, which was formerly | 


from the plate they were cup off 


bs 


| Importeds 


_ 
F 
"I 
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1 1 
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commonly uſed among Merchants, 
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Thed their Leaves, and are natural 


to carry Dung iuto it, and to mix 


ter be deferr'd longer a Month or 


hardy, to plant Vines Stocks for 
Grafting, and yer to ſow Pomace 


tor early Beans and Peaſe, tho 


All che Month; towards the end 


in a clear and ſerene day. 


mec 
DEBTOR; is one that is in- | 
debted to another. | 
_ DECEMBEKR; it's a proper 
time in this Month, to Houſe old 
Cattle, to cut all ſorts of Timber 
and other Trees for Building, or 
other Utenſils; to fell Coppices, 
to plant all ſorts of Trees that 


to our Engliſh Clime, and not too 
tender, to Bleed Horſes, Fatten 
Swine, and Rill them, to Plough 
up Land for Beans, to drein Corn- 
fields where Water offends, to 
water or overflow Meadows, and 
to deſtroy Ant-Hills. Now is the 
time to Dig a Weedy Hop- garden, 


it wich Earth; as alſo to feed 
weak Flocks of Bees. 

The Operations of the Orchard 
and Olitory-Garden, are to prune 
and nail Wall- fruit, yet may bet- 


two. and Standard Trees that are 


8 


of Cyder-preſſings to raiſe Nur- 
ſeries, and to ſet all ſorts of Rer- 
nels, Stones, c. to ſow likewiſe 


—— 


that is better deferr'd, unleſs the 
Winter prove very moderate, bur 
no freſh Sallad is to be expected 
than from the hot Bed; you may | 
continue to trench Ground, and 
Dune to be ready for Borders, or 

the planting of Fruit- trees during 


'whereof, or rhe beginning of the 
ſucceeding Month, your Vine- 
ſhoots are to be prun'd and cut 
off to the very Root, ſave one or 
two of the ſtouteſt, to be left 
wich three or four eyes of young 
Wood; nether muſt it be forgot- 
ten, to turn and refreſh the Au- 
tumnal-fruit, left it taint, and to 
open the Windows where it lies, 


I Tr concerns us now to make a1 


[ 


| 


The fame is dor 
| Month= And bent etw be noted, 
that when we are raiſing and 


what could not 


tle below the Su 
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end of Houfi 


and Covering, 
Houſed or Co 
vered in November, viz. Endive, 
Cardons, Cellery , Artichoake, 
Roots, Colly-flowers, Char 
Leeks, Fig trees, Cc. And above 
all things, care muſt be taken to 
preſerve thoſe Novelties which 
have been begun by Art; as Peaſe, 
Beans, Cabbage, Letrice, and little 
Sallets; and like wife at the he. 
ginning of the Month, you may 
continue to fow early Peaſe upon 
ſome Banks made of Earth, ras( 
in double Slopes along by ſome 
Wall, plac'd 1n a good expoſition, 
and eſpecially that towards the 
South; and now rotten Dung is 
tranſported to thoſe places de- 
fign'd ro be Mucked, where di 
ſpread abroad, that the Rain and 
Snow-Waters may the better pe- 
netrate it, and carry its Salt a li- 
fices of the 
Earth, where the Seeds are to be 
ſown. ; 
But one of the principal Works 
of this Month, is to make an hot. 
Bed of long new Dung, four foot 
broad, and three high; upon 
which, as ſoon as its great heat 
is ſpent, ſome good bright curſd 
Lettice muſt be ſown under Gli 
Bells; and as ſoon as tis growl 
a little big, muſt be taken up, and 
planted in a Nurſery, upon at- 
other hot Bed, and under other 
Bells, ro the number of twenty 
and more under each; and whet 
they are grown reaſonabi 
there alſo, the biggeſt, with 1 
little Earth about them, -are e 
planted to the number of five 0 
ſix under each Bell, — dgl. 
* u 44 7 f te g 5 
there till they beg he ho 
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ins Lenice in che Winter eg 


pr. 


ry 


==8 2 


A, 
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hor, by recruiting, new heating, 
and fermenting them from time 


SAKE 


WRC. 


upon hot Beds, and under Bells, 


you muſt often_ lift up the Bells 
carefully, to take away the dead 
Leaves, and to have their inſides 
alſo cleanſed from the filth and 


moiſture that gathers there in a- 


bundance, and in a fair Sun. ſhiny 
day you muſt not fail to lift up 
the Bells, that the [moiſture may 


be dryed up that ſticks about the 


ves; but the main thing of all 
is, to keep the Beds moderately 


otime, as occafion requires. 
Now, for the Proviſions and 


products of this Month, from 


both the Orchard, and Olitery- 
arden, we have, by the aſſiſtance 
of our Store-Houſe, and Conſerva- 
tory, almoſt the ſame things as 
re mention d in the Month of 
November, We may alſo now be- 
zin to have ſome forced Aſpara- 
zus, and ſome very green and 
ll Sorrel, in ſpight of the hard- 
ſt Froſt, Spinage, and Winter- 
abbages, as well of che bright 
nd long-fided ſort, which are the 
"oſt delicate, as of the green 
ort. a 
In the Parterre and Flower- 
arden, Hoſtility is to be exer- 
$d againſt Vermine, the choiceſt 
inemonies, Ranuncula's, Carna- 
ons, Cc. are to be preſery'd 
rom too much Rain and Froſts, and 
de Doors and Windows of the b 
onſervatories muſt be well Mat · 
d, and Guarded from the pierce - 
ng Air, which muſt be temper'd 
ith a few Charcoal, as you'll ; 
nd directed in November; but 
et the Plants are never to be ac- 
uſtom'd to it, unleſs the utmoſt 
Frerity of the Seaſon require. 
 Bay-berries, Cc. dropping 
pe, and look to your Fountain- 
"pcs, which muſt be cover'd with 


| 


| 


i DEM | 
Stable, a good thickneſs, leſt the 
| the Preach them. We have 
ſtore of Lawrel, Time - flowers 
now, with ſome Anemonies, Per- 
fian, and common Winter Cycla-- 
men, black Hellebore, ſingle Frim- 
roſes, ſtock Gillyflowers, and 
W "v5 =r0 5 K : 
coc rio; is nothing 
but a kind of Broth, made of cer - 
tain Herbs; ſuch as Mallows, 
March-Mallows, Pellitory , Camo- 
mile, and ſometimes Whiteslilly- 
roots, or the like things. 
DE CON Duck; this is a 
Duck that flies abroad, and lights 
into company of wild ones; and 
being become acquainted with 
them, by her allurement, draws - 
them into the Decoy-place, where 


* 


they become a Prey. 


£  DEER-HAY ; they are En- 
gines, or great Nets, made of Cords, 


to catch Deer with. 5 TE 
DEL F; it comes from the 
Saxon Defan, to dig or delve; 
and ſignifies, a Quarry, or Mine, 
where Stone or Coal is dug. 
DE MAIN; (in common 
Speech) is the Lord's Chief Man- 
nor- place, with the Lands there- 
to belonging, which he, and his 
Anceſters have from time to time 
kept in their own Manual Occu- 


pation; but according to Law, all 


the parts of the nor (ex- 
cepting what is in the Hands of 


Free-holders) are ſaid to be De- 
| mains. 1 


DEMURRAGE; is an al. 
lowance to the Maſter of the Ship, 


by the Merchant, for ſtaying in a 


Port, longer than the time pre- 
fix'd for his departure. | 
DENBIGH; in North-Wales, 
is a Maritime County, lying be- 
twixt Flintſhire on the Eaſt, Cars 
narvanſhire on the Welt, the iriſh 
Sea on the North, and Merionethe 


ih and yarm Litter ous of che 


ſbire on the South. Is contains 
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4 into the Leaf. 
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D E R 
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' 410000 Acres of Ground, and a- 
bout 6400 Houſes., The Air is 
© pretty cold, bur good; the Soil 
' barren, particularly che Welt-part ; 
the middle where the Clwyd runs 
bd e and very Fruitful; the 


except what lies upon the 
Dee, is not fo Fertile; and, in- 


deed, is in many places very full 
of Hills, reſembling the Battle- 
ments of Walls; on the tops 
* whereof, when the Vapours riſe 
in the Morning, in mo Summer- 
time, it foreſhews a fair day to 
follow. It returns but one Knight 


of che Shire, and one Burgeſs on- 


Iy for Denbigh the County Town 
to Parliament. . 


DENMARK; See Swedeland. 


ing of Land. ©  —© 


— 4 . 


:  DENSHIRING; See Burn- 


— DENTED VERGE; this 
Botaniſts call ſuch Leaves as are 


nicked about the edges or brim, 


whereof fome are fine-dented, 0- 


thers large or deep-dented, or cut | 


DERBYSHIRE; is an In- 


land County, bounded Eaſtward 
by Nottinghamphire, Weſtward by 
* Staffirdſhire, Northward by Tork- 


fhire, and Sourhward by Leixeſter- 
fhire; its length from North to 


South, being ar leaſt 30 Miles; 
its breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt, 25; 
in which compaſs of Ground ir 
is faid to contain 680000 Acres, 
and about 21150 - Houſes; the 
V hole is divided into fix Hundreds, 

* where are an hundred and fix Pa- 

_ - Fiſhes, and eleven Market-Towns, 
among which, the County-Town 
only is privileg'd to fend Members 


to Parliament. N 3 
This County has a wholſome 


Air enough, the River Derwent, 
which runs through it Southward 


into the Trent, divides it into two 


parts, the one Eiſt and the other 
! Weſt : The Eaſt-fide, is Plain and 


DER. 
Fruitful; the Weſt, Hilly, ant 
not ſo Fertile, except in fone 
rich Valleys. - In general, the 
County abounds in Coal, les 
and Iron-mines; neither is it de 
ficient in Materials for | Building 
for here is not only good Clay fü 
Bricks, excellent Free- ſtone, and 
Lime-ſtone, but alſo Alabaſtch 
and Marble, both black and grej; 
here is alſo plenty of Chriſt 
and whole Quarries: of Mill a 
Whetſtones, in the Werkip 
whereof, there are a great nut 
Hands employ d, before" they bs 
come diſperſed over the King. 
A „„ ay 
More particular, mention nul 
be made of the wonderful fei 
in the North-Weſt of tl 
County, ſo famous for its Let 
mines, Quarries, and admirable 
Caves; which laſt, are Three 10 
number, and diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names of, The Devil's- Arſe, Et 
Hole, and Pools-Hole, being d 
prodigious Dimenſions: From i 
firſt of them come a Water, vfich 
they ſay, ebbs and flows no 
than four times in an Hour, al 
keeps its Tides ; Elden- Hole i; N 
ry ſpacious, but with a Jou al 
narrow Entrance, and the i 
full of Iſicles, hanging down lik 
a Taper, Neither muſt the wo 
derful variety of Wells in 
County be paſſed over, and " 
Vertue of their Water in the (u 
of many Diſeaſes; particu 
Bixton-Wells, which are 9 py 
iſſuing out of a Rock, Within 
compa of eight or nine ya 
whereof eight are Warm, and 
ninth exceeding Cold: About 
hundred yards off, 15 another 
Spring; and not far from 
cold One. Thedlaſton-Well, 0 V p 
laſton-Pariſb, is ſaid to be * 
lar in the Cure of old Ulcers, u 


D 
[ 


even the Leproſie it Elf, E 


DEW 


ame nature with Tunbridge- 
ters in the County of Kent, and 
e Spams in Torkſbire, . being as | 
ong of the Mineral, and as ef- 
ual in the Operation; neither 
e Stanly- Springs much different, 
ly they are not altogether ſo 
onz; near Wirkſworth are two 
rings, whereof the one is warm, 
d the other cold; and ſo near | 
ch other, that one may put one 
ind in the Cold, and the other 
the Warm. . 
DEVONSHIRE; this is a 
aritime County, in the Welt of 
gland, lying open to the Sea, 
ch on the North and South, be- 
g bounded Northward by the 
orth-Channel, but on the Eaſt, 
dnfines upon Somerſet, and Dor- 
tſhires; and Weſtward, upon 
mal ; its Length from Eaſt to 
eſt being about Fifty Miles; 
eidth from North to South 45; 
which compaſs of Ground is 
ntaind 1920000 Acres, and 
0319 Houſes ; the whole divid- 
into 33 Hundreds, wherein are 
b4 Pariſhes, and 37  Market- 
owns, 9 whereof are privileg'd 
ſend Members of their own 
d Parliament, _ This County has 
ap and wholſome Air, an hilly 
dib but yer abounding in plea- 
it Meadows, good Harbours, 
Urich Towns; and ſuch places 
dare not ſo Fruitful, are capa- 
le of good improvement, by Sea- 
and, and otherwiſe, with the 
lusbandman's Induſtry : Bur it is 
u general of ſpecial Note for its 


EBT S3ERES TA; a 


S -* Iz 


eins made here; as tis alſo, for 
6 112 and Lead- mines. 
DEW-BOLNE; is a Diſtem- 
er in Cattle; being a Swelling 


Tools and Cloathings, the beſt 
nd fineſt Kerſey in the Kingdom 


n the Bedy as much a+ the Skin 


, * 
D E W 1 
. 


| Springs near Derby, are much of rous to ſome for Burſting ; it pro- . 


ceeds from the greedineſs of a 
Beaſt to Feed, when put into a 
rank Paſture; but moit common- 
ly, when the Grafs is full of Wa- 
ter, it is full of Wind alſo, ſo 
that the Beaſt takes up both Wind 
and Water, which cauſes the 
Swelling; in which caſe they 
ſhould be ſtirred up and down, 
and made to Purge well: But the 
proper Cure, is to Bleed them in 
the Tail; then take Nutmeg, and 
grate it; then an Egg, and taking 
off the top of the Shell, put our 
ſo much of the White, as you 
may put the Nutmeg into the 
Shell, and blend them together, 
and fo put it down the Beaſts 
Throat, Shell and all, and Walk 
them up and down, and they will- 
mend preſently. Obſerve upon 
occaſion to bring off this Diſtem- 
per, there is leſs danger in put- 
ting Cattle to a wet Eddige, than 
there is to a dry; for the 5 
will not go through their Maws fo 
well when tis dry, and the Beaſts 
hungry. 5 POET Crus 
DEWS; they are a ſorr of 
Liquid Vapours, extracted from 
the Water or Earth, and have an 
affinity unto Froſt, as Rain unto 
Snow ; they are conceiv'd to be 
earthy and ponderous, for they 
do not aſcend high, but are con- 
verted into a Watery Subſtance, 
ſo ſoon almoſt as extracted, be- 
ing obſervd to be much more 
upon low, wet Grounds, than 
upon high and dry Hills; and 
thicker upon the humble Shrub, 
than upon Trees, or any exalted 
Plant. The uſual time of their 
falling, is in the Evening, the 
heat of the Sun declining, as be- 
ing unable to ſupport the Meteors 
which it raiſes, and deſerting the 
Hemiſphere; theſe that were 


FA hold, which is very dange- 


more elevated, muſt likewiſe fal; 
LS IR 


Urine, kills Worms, 


lochi 


* 
* = 
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ter the Exhalations ; and nights | Drenchcd for a Cold, or Glay 


are then uſually cooler, to con- 
vert them into Water. All Dews 
are generally obſerv'd to be grea- 
ter at the increaſe, and eſpecially 


the Full of the Moon, but, as 


they are Prognoſticks of Weather, 
Set V. ater. . 
DIAH Ex AP r E, isa Drink 
made for Horſes, of the Roots of 
round Ariſtolochia, waſhed ſmall, 


| ſcraped, and made as clear as may 
be; then take Juniper-berries un- 


excorticated, and Bay- berries ex- 
corticated, the pureſt beſt drops 


of Myrrh, and the fineſt Ivory- 


4 


+ 


ſhavings, of each an equal quan- 


tity, which beat together, but the 


Myrrh, and ſearce them fine. 
— beat the Myrrh, and ſearce 
it alſo; chen mix them all toge- 
eher, * it hard into a Gally 
Por, and ſo keep it for uſe. It's 
a moſt excellent Remedy againſt 


all manner of Poiſon, either In- 
ward, or Out ward; Cures the Bi- 
ting of venemous Beaſts, and helps 


Short Wind, and Purſineſs. It's 
of a mundifying Nature; Cures 
Colds, and is good againſt Con- 


ſumptions, Phlegm, Staggers, Oc. 


It recovers Wearineſs, takes away 
Cramps, drys the Scurvy, breaks 


the Stone, helps the Yellows, is 


good for all Diſeaſes of the Lungs, 


gives eaſe to — provokes 
. 
DIAPENTE; is a Drink 
made for Horſes, of Gentian, Ariſto- 
otunda, Barberries, Myrh, 
and of the Shavings of Ivory, of 
each a like quantity, which muſt 
be pounded ſeverally, and finely 


ſearced, then weighed, ſo as the 


quantity may be juſt and even; 


and when they have been mixed 
well together, put them into a 


Gally- pot cloſe ſtopped, as that 


na Air can get in. Now, as to 


| 


| 


| 


© 
©" 


the uſe hereof; If the Horſe; 


ders, give it him in Muſcading 
if for other Diſeaſes, then in ſn 
Sack, to the quantity of a pint u 
- — 75 for Mins _ 
uſe ſtrong Ale, or Beer; t 
rity of this Powder of Die 
muſt be uſiially two or thi 
Spoonsful. The Vertues of it 
great againſt all infectious Mi 
dies, Fevers, Coughs, Glaunder 
Surfeits, Inflamations in the Bot 
or Liver, Frenzies, Yellow, 6. 
purifying, refining, and pury 
the Blood from all Inte d 
Corruption, eaſing the over 
ing of the Gall, and working 
the Spleen, 22 „* 
DIARY, or Diurnal; is 2 0 
Book, or an Account of ery 
's proceedings in Trade, & 
DIATESSARON ; Wits 
ridate, or Horſe-treacle ; beup! 
Medicine for Horſes, is made 
this manner: Take two ouncs0 
the Powder of Diapente, and 
it into a clear Stone Mortal 
which, put clarify d or line ff 
ney, the like quantity; let i 
Mortar be hot before they i 
in, then with a Wooden 
e, work it till it come to 4 IN 
a it out, 8 if 
it clo in a Gal 
The way to uſe it, is to . 
an ounce thereof, to diſſolve f 
a pint and an half of Muſcall 
ſweet Sack, and give it him bio 
warm; and an ounce ot at 
Treacle may be added to it. 
good for all Poiſons- and 1098 
ous Diſeaſes, Fevers, a all n 
deſperate Illneſſes, talking! 
Blood from the Horſe, it ut 
be cauſe, As for makeing * 
Electuary of Diateſſaron, rake 
tian, Bay- berries, of J 
Rorunda, or Birthwort, d © 


* 


} 


ruh ounces, all benen ie 


Din 
fne Powder; which put ny 2 


Stone Mortar, As | Wien 2 
n pounds of clarify d Honey, and 
* work them together to a Treacle; 
m that done, put it into 4 Gally - pot 
ta ide ſtopped, and uſe it as the 
the other. es Vertue are to reſiſt 
du ne peſtilence, and Poiſon, to cure 
den the Biting of any venemous Beaſt; 
— it's good for > I 
onvulſions, and cold Diſtempe 
ue ee the Brain; alfo, for Colds, 
ode, oughs, Surfeits, Glaunders, In- 
Tha Iamation of Blood and Liver, 
„ cllows, GC. 
* | DIBBLE; is an Inſtrument 
# cherewith holes are made for the 


Setting of Beans, Cc. CR 
D ICK ER; of Leather or 
ides it's ten, (20 Dickers to a 

Laſt,) of Necklaces, ten Bundles, 

ach Bundle ten Necklaces 3 of 
loves, ten pair a Dicker. 

| DIMNESS of Sight, or Blind- 
ſs; in Horſes, is occaſion'd ſe- 
eral ways; either by ſome Strain, 
nolene Riding, hard Labour, and 


ad dver-charging him with a Burden 
0 WS y00d his Strength, whereby 
5 F< firings of his Eyes are ſtretch- 


d beyond their due natural com- 
c. Laſtly, by ſome Blow, or 
ound: The ſign is, want of 
icht, or the Ill affected colour of 
e Eye: For the Cure whereof, 
jee Blood ſhotten-Eyes. | 
But if you meet with a Horſe, 
ole Eye-lids are ſo ſwell d, that 
e inſides of them are turned 
ſutwards, look very red, and are 
5 t were full of Bladders, yet 
© Ball of the Eye very ſound. 
nd good; there needs no more 
pan to keep him warm, with a 
dod made fir for his Head, of 
ome Linnen Cloth; and ſo anoint 
em twice a day, with ſome Su- 
fr. Candy, Honey, and White 
oſe water, and in two or three 


their places again 


aſs time, they will turn into 


14 


bait. 8 ö 
Goods to Land 
veſſel. | 
DISTAFF; an Inſtrument 


ir. 
is ſet in an hole of the over- croſs 


DIS. 
then Bleed 5 
him: Do not clip nor meddle wii | 
the Bladders, or any part of the 
Eye; leſt you do not only pur out 
his Eyes, bur endanger his Life 3 = 
or at leaſt, make him Blear- 


ey d. e 
DIOCESS, fignifies with us, 
the Circuit of every -Biſhop's Ju- 


riſdiction; this Realm having two- - 
ſorts of Diviſions; one into Shires , - 
or Counties, in reſpe& of Tem- 

poral Policy; another into Dio# 
ceſſes, in order to Juriſdiction Ec- 
clefiaſtical ; of which we reckon 
Two and Twenty in England, and 


Four in Wales, " 


DISAFOREST; ſignifies no 


more than to turn Land from be- 


ing Forreſt, ro ſome other Uſes. 
DISBOSTATION;: s 2 
turning of Wocd-ground into A- 
rable, or Paſture. See Aſſart. 
DISCLOSED, is a term u- 
ſed in Faulconry, of young Hawks 


juſt peeping through the Shell. 


DISCOUNT ; See R. 
BARK; is to take 
out of a Ship or 


about which Flax is tyed, in or- 


der to the Spinning of it ; and all 


the parts of it are thus 
1. The Diſtaff: body, which is the 


Standard ſet in the Wheel - ſtock. 


2. The over- croſs piece, is that 
fixed into an hole of the top of 
3, The Diftaff-Shank or Arſe, - 


iece. 4. The Diſtaff-head, which 
las the Tow rowled about it. 5. 


The Buttock on the Head, av 


which an Inkle, or Fillet, or String 


is ryed, to rowl about the Flax 


or Tow, to keep it on. | 
DISTLLATION; See Brews 
ing for Diſtillation, © 
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DISTILLATIONS; areq yi 
thoſe wareriſh Vapours which the 


Sun draws up into the Air, and 


which, when the Sun 1s down, 


fall to the Earth again; and this 
we call Dew. 


pPIS TRAIN; this is to take 


away Goods for the Payment of a 


DIT TAN V, Traninella; 
whereof chere are ſeveral ſorts; 


1. The Baſtard-Dittany, with a 


reddiſh Flower, that grows about 


a foot high, at the upper part of 


whoſe Stalks, grow many Flowers 


in a Spike, at diſtances, one from 
another, each containing five 


Leaves, of a pale red colour, ſtri- 
| ped through with a deeper red; 


a Taſſel in the middle of five or 
fix long purpleiſh Threads, that 
bow down with rhe lower Leaf, 
and turn up rhe ends again with 
4 little freeze at the end of each; 
they are ſucceeded by hard and 


clammy Husks, pointed at the ends, 


containing black Seeds ; and the 
whole Plant is of a ſtrong Roſi- 
nous Scent. 2. Baſtard-Dittany, 
with a red Flower, which differs 
from the other, in that it is 
bigger in all its parts, has a lon- 


red. 3. The Baſtard-Dittany, with 
4 white Flower, whoſe Stalks and 


Leaves are of a freſher green, 
lowers white, and not ſo big as 


the other. There are 2 ſorts more, 
the one Aſn-· colour d, and the o- 


a black blue colour, hut leſs in 
all its parts than any of the other. 
All of them continue in Flower, 
from the end of June throughout 


July, their Seed being ready to 


gather in Auguſt, which will be 
all loſs, without care taken to pre- 


vent it by the ſpring of the Buds. 
his is an hardy Plant, that en- 
dures long without remgying, and 


2 A. 


- 4 7 ; . 


ger ſpike of Flowers, of a deeper 


ther raiſed from the Seeds of this, | 


both for their Love and Service 


Reg af. 

jelds many new ones, which 
ought to *. from the of 

Root, the beginning of ad 
they are raiſed of various king: 
by their Seeds ſown in rich Earth 

as ſoon as they are ripe, eſpeci 
ally of the deep Red, White, u 
Aſh-colour. 4 


DITT o; is the ſam | orths 
e 
DIVID END, or DIVIDENT; 


| this in Arithmetick, is the num 


ber to be Divided ; bur of a Con 


pany to make a Dividend, is u 


aſſign, - how much of the Profis 
gained by a Company's Trading 
is proportion'd or juſtly due h 
each Share contain d in the whole 
"dug ang, that each Member, 
y knowing how many Shares he 
has therein, may know hat hej 
to receive of the whole Gain. 
PO, call'd Patience; 1 
ſort, of a Sorrel, multiply d only 
by Seed, like Sorrel-ſeed, only! 
little bigger; we uſually. are col 
tented with ſome Borders, or pe- 
haps one ſingle Bed of it, to hat 
ſome. of its Leaves to mix 108 
and then among our Sorrel: [th 
ry in that ſame manner a5 dd: 
rel. £7 | | Z | 
DOCK-OX YALAPATHUM, & 
Sharp-pointed Dock; is Emollert; 
and tho otherwiſe not uſed it 
our Sallers, yet the Roots Freud 
in Ale, or Beer, are excellentiv 
the Scurvy. "> 8 
DOE; See Buck. 
DOG; among other irrations 
Creatures, Dogs may deſerved) 
claim a moſt particular preferen 


— 


to Mankind, uſing Humiliaron 
andProftrations,as the only meal 
who beat them; and turn Rent 
after beating, into a more fer 
Love: And as there is no Cow 


in the World, where here 


i. f 


gl — 
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Dog 

"ty of them; ſo no Animal 
boaſt of greater variety, both 
\ Shape, and Kind ; ſome being 
Ir Buck, others for BEAT, Bull, 
ar, and ſome for the Hare, Co- 
y, and Hedghog; while others 
e for other uſes, according to 
eir various Natures, Properties, 
id Kinds; neither are the uſes 
ad kinds of them ſo general, but 
cir bringing up is alfo as eaſie, 
ere being no great regard to be 
d to their Food, for they will 
ur any thing, bur the Fleſh of 
eir own Species; yet that can- 


lan, but they'll find it out by 
eir Noſe, and ſo avoid it. But 
you would ſee more concern- 
g their Choice and Breed, be- 
des what you will meet with un- 
er their ſeverel Names of Rache, 
lith-hound , Blood- Hound, Gaxe- 


Nj mw, Harrier, Grey mund, Spaniel, 
ie, &c, See the Chooſrng of 
NF g.. N | | 

a DOG-BITE; See Biting of 4 
ne w-Dog, * i 4 


DOGDRAW ; this is a mani- 
ft deprchenſion of an Oftggder 
gainſt Veniſon in a Forreſt, When 
e is found drawing after a Deer, 
the ſcent of a Hound lead in 
us hand, | | $a 
DOGG E R-BANK-FISHING ; 
od is that they fiſh for here, and 
cy are beſt carched in Veſſels, 
ard Doggers, Burden about 80 
Lun, with a Well like a Cullen- 
ler in the middle, wherein they 
ut the Live Cod, to bring them 
o the Shore, or Rivers-mouth, in 
lick, without any Suſtenance, 


— __ * 
* 


ot be drefſed fo by the Art of | of 


5 


„„ 
thus : Each Dagger is furniſh'd_ . 
with 100 Lines, of 1 50 foot long 
inch _ N * than an 
ch abont; to each of theſe are 
faſtned 20 Snoods, or Noſlels 
which are ſmall Lines, with Hooks 
and Baits at them, _ The Baits a- 
bout Michaelmaſs, when this Fiſh- 
ing begins, are Herrings, where+- 
with they bair to the end of 
November ; then till Zady with 
Lamperns. The places where 
they are commonly caught, are 
upon Banks, where the Dagger 
may Anchor, the principal where- 
is call d the Dogger-Bank againſt 
Flamborough ; the manner thus 
The Dagger being under Sail, Sails 
to Windward and Veeres, or 
ſhoots theſe out a Stern, all faſt- 
ned one to another, with twelve 
Can-buoys to them all, and an 
Anchor to each Buoy, to catch 
hold in the Ground, with Ropes 
to weigh them, fitted to each ſu- _ 
rable to the depth, beſides a great 
Buoy at the hither end, call'd, - 
The Ship's-Buoy, When all are 
veered out, the Dagger comes to 
an Anchor, and veers out her Ca- 
ble, to Which the former range 
of Lines Is taſtned, and after ſhe 
hath rid 10 or 12 Hours, (begin- 
ning commonly ar Night) the 
begin to hale in their Lines, whic 
they may he fix Hours in perform; 
ing, and ſometimes meet with a 
great Draught of Cod; that 
which they catch firſt, or ſuch as 
dye in the Well, they Salt and 
Barrel up, as ſoon as they are 
dreſsd and prepared for Salting. 
They Salt them well with refined 
Salt, laying them circularly round 
the Barrel, with the Tails cowards 
the middle, where, to ſupply the 
deſcent, a whole Cod is laid in; 
between each lay of Fiſh, the 
put in a lay of Salt, and fo fill 


N 


bey will Live a Fortnight, or 
41s onger in Salt-warer, but preſent- 
ie in Freſh, They may be 
e erched in the ſame manner, as 
cu" the 7celand-Fjſhery, which ſee 
11 er that Head; but ſome of our 
"rs, and the Dutch catch them | 


up to tic head, which is well 
= cover d 


| ones ; whetefore they muſt not 
| be long kept ous of the 


coverd with Salt - where, after 


24 hours time, they will ſettle, 


and make room for more; and 
when the Barrel is full, they 


head them up full of Pickle, and | 


they are ſufficiently cured for 
theſe Climates ; bur if they are to 


be long kept, and carry d into an | 
| hot Country, they 


' ought to be 
ked very cloſe, with more Salt 
berween each Fiſh than is uſual, 
rather be 
repacked with freſh Salt and 
Pickle. | | 
DOG-FENNEL, double, Co- 
zulz, Flore, Pleno; has deep, dark, 
green Leaves, and broad ſpread, 
double, white Flowers at the top 
of the Branches, without ſcent; 


the Root is only 2 
7 et- 


Strings, which is increas 

e Slip in the end of Auguſt, 

nipping off the Buds for Flowers, 

as ſoon as they appear. 
DOGS-TOOT EH, or DOGS- 


TOOTH VIOLET, Dens, Caninus ; 


is a kind of Satyrion, half a foor 
high, with one Flower, hanging 


down the head of fix narrow 


ng Leaves, which turn up again 
0 


to the ſtalk, ſhewing a three- for- 


ked ſtyle of white colour, ſer 
with 11x Chives tipt with purple 


Pendants, rooted long and white, 


like a Dogs-tooth ; of which there 
are the following forts. 1. Dogs- 
tooth, with a white Flower. 2. 
Dags- tooth, with a purple Flower. 
3. Dogs-tooth, with a red Flower. 
4. Dogs-tooth, with a yellow Flow- 
er: All of them flower in the end 
of March, or beginning of April; 


affect not a dunged Soil, but good 


freſh Earth, and to be planted in 
Auguſt, ere they put forth new 
Fibres; for tho they loſe the 
old, they (fore recover new 


Ground ; 


filling up the Cask ar the top with | 
Pickle ; or they may 


4 


and when ſer, muſt he def 


| 


i 


[ 


| 
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from Rain for: a Fortuight % 
much will rot and fpoyl thy 
They are ſlow increaſers, 

DOKE); it's a Word uſed | 
Eſſex and Suffolk, for a deep bn 


or Furrow. 


DOOL; is a great | 
Mount; lying bey ther 
Lands in common Fields, 


DOREs; are a ſort of Ink 
that are great deſtroyers of 
kind of Corn, both White af 
Pulſe, whilſt it lies dry on th 
Ground, and beſore it ſprox; 


for when it begins to ſprout, 


will no more touch it; and d 
way they do it, is like Viſning 


to creep in at the ſmall cre 
of the Earth, and finding the 


Grain, do as long as tis dry fel 
thereon ; and cho 32 0 
Hoarders, yet they are great It 
ders, and ever chooſeout the fi 
leſt and beſt Corn, and leave tt 
Waner, which is a double in 
to the Husbandman. W 
the way to cure or prevent tl 
Dares, or Black-Clocks, is to malt 
great Smokes in the Corn. fr 
in ed -time, which will preſea 
ly chaſe them from thence ; al 
if that be not ſufficient, then i 
mediately, before the Corn iſom 
let the Eand be lightly ſowel uit 
ſnarp Lime, the ſmell or tk 
whereof whenſoever they in 
preſently they are gone; for Þ 
on eating the Grain which cout 
eth the Lime, it's a preſent Io 
ſon to them, and they dye. 
DORING, or Dai; & 
Clap-Net, and Loobing- Clas. 
DORSETSHIRE; 1#% 
ririme County in the Weſt of l | 
land, . 8 
Somerſetſhire and WilttſÞire, d . 
South by the Channel, . 
with Hampſhire, and Weltual 


wich. dee PE ge 


Dou 


DRA 


ſerſpire. Its Leugth from DOUBLING; is the footi ing : 
1 5 is about 45 Miles; Jof an Hare, when ſhe winds abox 
ey d its Breadth, where broadeſt, | to deceive the Hounds. || | 
| ; in which compaſs of Ground DOWNY, or Freiſed Leaf; 
IS: (id co contain 772000 Acres, | Botaniſts call thoſe Leaves that are 


xd about 21940 Heuſes: I 


herein are 248 Pariſhes, and 
2 Market-Towns, 9 whereof are 


[= I o - "ER 


ſes to Parliament. The Coun 
generally Fruitful, and the Nort 
arts full of Woods, from whence 
the Channel, it has many fruit- 
Hills, and pleaſant Meadows, 
termixed one with another, 
There are moreover in this 
dunty, two Peninſulas, vix. Port- 
md, and Purbeck ; the firſt lies on 
e Eaſt-fide of Drbay, and runs 


t from the Continent about 


—_ 


A ERS & 


* 


. 


10 ine Miles into the Channel, but 
ot above four broad, where 
e oadeſt. A Fruitful ſpot of 
; round, both for Corn and Pa- 
* ure, but very ſcarce of Fuel. 
ere are alſo excellent Quarries 
done, next to Marble in good- 
e, and much uſed of late in 

budding, Purbeck, the other Pe- 


inſula, lies Eaſtward from Port- 
nd, between the Channel South- 
Fark, and the River Foam North- 
ard, being about ten Miles long, 
id ſix broad, | pe” 


H_ 
2 —— 
— 


DOUBLE- FLOWER, in 
rench, La Double-Heur; is a very 


long and ſtrait Stalk, ſmooth 


nd yellow on the other fide : 
Pome love it raw, and like its 
Fulp and Taſte; It's beſt for 
-"Mpotes, and therein exceeds 
ny other Pear; the Pulp being 
rouy, and not gritty at all, 
bounding in 5, and colourin; 

well over the Fire, - In March it is 
bans perfection. k 


Ka. 


hole divided into 29 Hundreds, 


he] Woolly by this Name. 


rivilegd to ſend each two Bur- 


3 


denutiful, large and flat Pear, with 


zan, bluſh-colour'd or the ſunny, 


Sf 


1 


— 


DRAM; this is the ſmalleſt 
denomination in Averdupois-weight, 
| whereof 16 make 1 ounce, ; 

DRAINS ; in drowning or wa- 
tering of Lands, theſe are made 
to carry off the Water the Car- 
riage brings on, and tho* not ſo 
large, yet muſt bear ſome pro- 
portion to it; and as the leſſer 
Carriages CO the beg 
eve e Land, the 
Drains mut be made among the 
Carriages in the loweſt places, to 
_ the hater off, and m_—_ as 

run, as the Carriages leſſen, 
it Lala neceſſary the Water be 
well drained, it proving other- 
wiſe injurious to the Graſs, by 
ſtanding in Pools thereon. 

DRAPE RT; a Cloth Mar- 
ker, or that reſembling the Cloath-' 
ing of a Picture. a 

 DRAUGHT OF A SHIP; the 
number of Feet under Water, 
when Laden; as alſo an allow- 
ance in weighing Clough. 
 DRAW-AMISS, it's a term 
in Hunting; for when the Hounds 

or Beagles hit the Scent of their 
| Chaſe contrary, ſo as to hit it up 
the Wind, when they ſhould have 
hit it down; then they ſay, they 
draw-amifſs, "FT 25-1 

DRAWING; isa term uſed 
in Hunting, when they beat the 
Buſhes, c. after a o nx. 

DRAWING ON THE SLOT ; 
is a term yfed in Hunting, when 
the Hounds touch the Scent, and 


draw on till they hie on the 
, We 
DRA W-NETS; the larger 


ſort of Fowl are taken by a Net 


5 | of this kind; which anf Fenn 


9 


of the beſt Packthread, with great for ſmall Birds, two final! Ot 


and large Maſhes, the larger the 
better, for the more ſurely they 
do intangle them, ſo that they be 
not too big, to let the Fowl creep 
through them. They muſt be a- | 
bout two fathom deep, and fix in 
length, verged on each fide with 
a very ſtrong Cord, and exrended 
at each end on long Poles, ſo thar 
the rwo lower ends of the Poles, 
may with a piece of Line be faſt- 
ned to two Stakes driven into the 
Ground, at ſuch a place, where | 
the Morning-haunts, or Feeding- 
places of ſuch Fowl have been 
obſerved to be. Being there, the 
Net ſhould be ſet rwo hours be- 
fore they come ; then, at ahont 
two or three fathom beyond tlie 
Net, let there be fixr in a right 
Line from two ſticks, one end of 
the Cord that the upper part of 
the Net was extended upon, hold- 
ing the other end in your Hand, 
which muſt be at leaſt 10 or 12 
fathom, that upon the Games ap- 
aring within the verge of the 
Net, a ſudden pull may be given, 
and the Net caſt over them. The 
Ner muſt be ſpread ſmooth and 
flat upon the Ground, and ſtrewed 
over with Sedge, Graſs, or the 
like, to hide it from the Fowl , 
and the Man muſt place himſelf 
in ſome ſhelrer of Graſs, Fern, 
or ſome ſuch thing. If he is pro- 
vided of a Stale, he may place it 
within the verge. of the Ner, that 


will be very condufive to the in- 


ereaſe of the Sport, that may be 
continu'd till the Sun be near an 
hour high; for from thence for- 
ward, their Feeding in ſuch places 
is over, till about Sun-ſet a- 


gain. | 
| Now, if the Net be large, and 
| ſer. for great Fowl, one of them 
will be as much as can conveni- 
ently be manag d: hut if you ſet | 


ſtreined, that it may lie Slantuit 


par d for them. 


ſhall be ſaved to make tine hard 
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may be uſed ; which muſt be mage! 
of ſmall and ſtrong nackt | 
with the Maſhes proportional. 
according to the bigneſs of ty 
Water-fowl defign'd to be taken; 
the Net about two foot and af 
half deep, and as long as the l. 
ver is broad, or other Waters they 
are intended to be placed in, aj 
lined on both ſides with falſe Neg 
of Maſhes, 18 inches ſquare eq 
way, that when the Fowl ſtrike 
they may paſs through: the fri 
Net, and be intangled betved 
both. The Net muſt be ſtake 
croſs the River, the bottom pluns 
bed, that it may ſink about fix 
inches, and the upper pat ſ) 


againſt the Current of the War 
about two foot above; but ii 
ſtrings which ſupport the upp 
ſide of the Net, muſt be faſtned 
to ſmall yielding ſticks prickei 
the Banks, yielding a little a tit 
Fowt ſtrikes. againſt the Net, tit 
better to intangle them; ſeren 
of theſe Nets may be placed i 
ſeveral diſtances on the Rive 
and the better to accompliſh tid 
buſineſs, the Fowl are to be dg 
terred from places that lie ren 
where they uſually haunt, 9 
ſhooting at them, which will uu 
them take to the River thus Pt 

DRE DGE; is Oats and I 
ley mixed togethger. 

DRESSING. and Spiming 
Har; when it has been ti 
ſwingled, ic muſt be Heckled i 
much finer. and ſtreighter HecWs 
than that uſed for Hemp; # 
the firſt Heckle being much cal 
ſer than the latter, holding d 
Strike ſtiff in your Hand, breit 
very well upon that Heckle; # 
the Hurds which comes cher 


DRE 


0 E . If 1 
_ and the Strike it ſel 

: ahl paſs thorough. 4 finer 
ee; and the Hurds 1 
i from thence, you Inall lave 
, Fake oj midling Cloth of, 
2M 


1 the Tear it ſelf, for the beſt 
men: But to dreſs Flax for the 
ft uſe of all; after having 
en handled as before, and lay- 
g three Strikes rogether, plat 


=- 8 


(et 

en in a plat of three, fo hard 
i d cloſe together as is poſſible, 
rl one to the end of the o- 


uns | 
er, till you have platted as much 


11 jou think convenient; and 
unden begin another plat, and plat 
may ſeveral ones, as you think 
ume a Rowl; and then wrea- 


ing them hard together, make 
the Row I, and as many of them 
is for your purpoſe; this done, 
t them into an Hemp-trough, 
d bear them ſoundly, - rather 
re than leſs, than you do Hemp: 


ery Strike very carefully from 
ih other, and ſo ſtrike it thro 
e fineſt Heckle of all, whereof 
ere are three forts ; and herein 


* iceeding care muſt be had to do 
gently, lightly, and with good 


liberation, leſt what you Hec- 
e therefrom ſhould run to Knots, 
r rather Hardneſs, as tis apt to 
0; but being artificially done, 
ou ſhall fee it look, and feel it 
andle, like fine ſoft Cotton, or 
bey - Wool, and this which thus 
boks, and feels, and falls from 
ie Heckle, will notwithſtanding 
uke pure Linnen, and run at 
alt two yards and an half in the 
und; but the Tear it ſelf, will 
luke a perfect ſtrong, and moſt 


| cod 

age Bolland, running at leaſt five 
rear in the pound. 

w When the Tear is thus dreſsd, 
1ered ar be Spun, either upon a 
car heel, or Rock; but the Wheel 


; 


EE re 
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makes the finer Thread, and the 


ent open and unplat it, dividing | 


/ 


Thread is to be drawn according 
to the nature of the Tear, and as 


long as tis even, it cannot be too 


ſmall; bur if uneven, it will ne- 
ver make a durable Cloth : And 
foraſmuch as every Houſewife is 
not able to, Spin her own Tear in 
her own Houſe, the beſt Spinners 


to whom they are to-put out their 
Tear to Spin, weighing it before 
it go, and the fame after tis ſpun 
and dry, allowing weight for 
weight, or an ounce and an half 
for waſte, at moſt. But for the 
prizes of Spinning, they cannot 
be affigned, they differing accord- 
ing to the nature of the Country, 


and ſome-by the Day, as the Bar- 
gain is ieee. 

DRIET of the Forreſt; is an 
exact view and examination taken 
at certain times, as occaſion ſhall 
ſerve, to know what Beaſts are 


and that the Forreſt be not over- 
charg d with the Beaſts of Foreig- 
ners. 5 


done in September, after they have 
done Breeding, elſe will the Ho- 
ney be corrupted by the Skaddons 
in the Combs, 
Hive you intend to take, with the 


or four Stakes, and ſet the Hives 


over the ſame, binding them with 
a long Towel; then often clap 
the under Hive between your 
Hands in the Evening, and ſo let 
them ſtand till the Morning, and 
then clap it again, and ſet the 
full Hive on the Stool a little bol- 


tie fuikter way, and the Rock 


ſtred up, that the Bees may have 
5 | hs mu 


that can be got ſhould be choſen, 


fineneſs of the Tear, and dearneſs 
of Proviſions; ſome Spinning by 
the Pound, ſome by the Lay, and 


there; that none be common 
there, but ſuch as have Right, and 


you intend to drive your Bees to, 


n 


DRIVING of Bees ; this is 


by placing the - 


bottom upwards, between three 


1 
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free ingreſs, and egreſs; then | with ſmall Oziers, accorg; ng q 
clap — Hive again, and 2 e 
get as many Bees out as you can,, „ 
which will repair to the other | - 
Hive. Its ſomewhar troubleſom 
to perform, yet beneficial in ſuch 
caſes where there is a great ſtock 
of Honey, and a few Bees in one 
Hive, and a ſmall ſtock of Honey 
in another, whereby the Hives of 
moſt of them may be ſaved, who 
will fo readily change their hun- 
gry for a more plentiful Habita- 
tion. L ; ; 
DRIVING of Pheaſant-Powts ; 
for the driving and taking of 
Pots, or young Pheaſants, in Nets; 
when you have found out an Eye 
of Pheaſants, place your Nets 
croſs the little Parhy/ or Ways 
they have made, which are much 
like Sheep- tracts; and, if poſſi- | 
ble; you ſhould find our one of | a4. 26 
their principal haunts, which may | With this Driver, as fort 
be done by the Barrenneſs of the | you perceive the Pheaſants oaths 
Ground, their Mutings, and the | red together, make a gentle nai 
Feathers that will lie ſcattered a- | on the Boughs and Buſhes a0 
bout; and alway take the Wind | you, which will fo frightths 
with you, it being their cuſtome | that they will get all ch 0 
to run down the Wind; and ther, and 'run away a little & 
place the Nets hollow, looſe, and | ſtance, theft ſtand to hearkel 
circular-wiſe, the nether part after this, "make the ſame nd 
whereof muſt be faſtned to the [a ſecond time, which will mi 
Ground, and the upper ſide lying them run again, obſerving l 
hollow, looſe, and bending ;: ſo | ſame way, till you have rn 
that when any thing ruſheth in, them into your Nets: for i 

it may fall and intangle it. The | may he drove like ſo many She 
Net being fixed, go to the Haunts, | but if they happen to take aa 
and with your Call, if you find | trary way, then make a rail 
the Eye ſcatter d, call them toge- noiſe, as if it were in their 
ther; when you find they begin | which will preſencly turn i 
to clock, and peep one to ano- the right way; but in uſing! 
ther, then forbear calling, and | Driver, obſerve firſt, Secrelit, 
take an Inſtrument, by ſome cal- | keeping your ſelf from their font 
led, 4 Driver, which is made of | for if 5 eſpy you, they! 
good ſtrong white Wands, or O- [run and hide cheniſelves in het 
Ziers, ſuch as are uſed by Basket- under Shrubs, and will not! 
makers, which muſt be ſer in an | till night, and the other 1508 
handle, and in two or three pla- and leaſure, forraſhne and o 
ces, it muſt be twiſted or bound | haſte ſpoils the Sport: * 
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ROPPING this is a term 
concerning "Hawks _— 
uy downwards in ſeveral 
; not yerking it ſtrait for- 


ROPSTE; is a Diſeaſe in an 
, that cauſes an univerſal 


ne of the Body, through 4 
quantiry of Wau that hes 


een the Skin and the Fleſh, 
ond by melancholy Blood, 


r, and Wind, which will | 


his Belly and Legs to ſwell; 
lis Back, Ke and Flanks, 
de dryed and ſhrunk to the 
ones; and if a Man's Finger 
ruſt hard upon the ſwollen 
„the print thereof will be 


hind, for the Fleſh want- | 


natural hear, will not return 


will find him evil-colour'd, 
y, dull, and of no Face, 
oth, nor Spirit; and there- \ 
it proceeds principally for 
of good Nouriſhment, and 
ion, which turns into Me- 
oly: It proceeds alſo from 
pleen, or the Liver, or both; 
od being turned into a thin 
r; and ſometimes for want 
terciſe, and overmuch Reſt: 
orſe will be moreover, ſhort 
ned, loſe his Stomach, and 
ry dry; and tho' you bring 
o the Water, he will drink 
but only pudder long with 
ole therein, In ſhort, he 
be, as it he had a general 
mption over his whole Bo 


nd his Hair will peel off wi 
aſt rubbins, i 9 


this Diſeaſe, tis proper to 1 


e Horſe. Blood, and many 
things are good for him: 
"ore particularly, Take a gal- 
t Ale; ſer ir on the Fire, and 


off the froth as it riſes; 
put into it ſome Wormwood, 
Pe, the tender Tops and 


| BATS 
Leaves, with Stalks, 5 


picked, of each an han 


1 it to a quart, and then 
it; let three ounces of 


| Treacle be diſlolved thereinto, 
and put into it of long Pepper 


and Grains, made into fine Fo- 
der, of each an ounce, which 
brew well together, give it him 
bloodwarm, 
his Legs that are ſwell'd with 
Train Oyl, twice a day, till it go 


away ; and give him Maſhes, or. 
white Water, and feed him with 
ſuch Meat as he will eat beſt; 
and if the Weather be ſeaſonable, 
turn him to Graſs, and he will do 


well. 


Such a Diſtemper as this is alſo 


incident to Goats, which be 
to his place; beſides which, 2 


rceiv'd by the Inflamation and 
welling of their Skins, an indi- 
cation they are full of Water, 
which proceeds from their drink- 


ing too much; and to cure which, 


they muſt be cut a little with a 


ſharp Knife under the Shoulder ; 
and thereby drawing out all the 


ſuperfluous Moifture, heal up the 
Wound with Tar. . 
DROUGHT, or DROUTH ; 
is an over-dryneſs of the Earthand 
DRYING mid Braking 
Hemp or Flax; if the Weather N 


not ſeaſonable, and that you have 


great occaſion to uſe your Hemp 
or Flax, it may be ſpread upon a 
Kiln, and a ſoft Fire made under 
it, in order to dry it upon the 
ſame, and then brake it: But for- 
aſmuch as it has been oftentimes 
dangerous, and much hurt has 
deen receiv d thereby, through 


caſualty of Fire, its adviſable to 
ſtick four Stakes in the Earth, at 


leaſt five foot above-ground, and 


laying ſmall Overlayers of Wood 


over them, and open Fleaks, or 


Hurdles upou che fame, ſpread 


and bath and anoint 
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DR T 
the Hemp, and alſo rear ſome 


round about it all, but at bne o- 


pen fide; then with Straw, finall 
Shavings,or other dry light Wood, 
make a ſoft Fire under the ſame, 


and ſo dry it, and brake it, and 


this without all danger or miſtruſt 
of evil: And when you brake or 
beat out the dry Bun or Hexe of 
the Hemp or Flax, from the rind 
which covers it, you ſhall. open 
and look into it, ever hs pry. 
to break the Root-cnds | 

when you ſee the Bun is ſuffici- 


ently cruſted, fallen away, or at 
leaſt hangs but in very ſmall ſhi- 


vers within the Hemp or Flax; 
then you ſhall ſay, It is breaked 
enough; and then terming what 
was call'd a Bait or Bundle before, 


a Strike, you ſhall lay them toge- 


ther, and ſo Houſe them, keeping 


in mind, either hy Score, or Writ- 


ing, how many ſtrikes of Hemp, 
and how many of Flax, you brake 
up every day. Now, that your 


Hemp or Flax may brake ſo much 


the better, there miſt be two ſe- 
veral Brakes for each ſeveral ſoit, 


which is an open and wide tooth d 
or nick d Brake, and a cloſe and 


ſtreight-roorh'd Brake; the firſt 


being tocruſh the Bun, and the | per di 
latter to beat it forth: But for the | 


w | Pini g. = 
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ry 
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; and 


DKK | 
Flax, von muſt take jj; 
wich — the ſtteigwe 
Hemp, and then after one 
poſe much ſtreighter and iq 
for the Bun thereof being ſal 
e and thinner, m 
ceſſarily be broken into nu 
pieces; and then dis rej 
Swingling, which ſee, 
_DRY-MEASURE; Ty 
ſure dry things, as Con 
there is firſt the Gallon, wii 
bigger than the Wine Cala 
lets than the Ale * Beer Gal 
containing 272 and à quan 
bick Ad, and nine l i 
Ounces, 12 Drachms and 
of Avoirdupois Weight. Ti 
thefe Gallons make a Ph; 
Pecks a Buſbel, fout Buſhel 
Comb or Curnock) two Cn 
and ten Quarters a Lf, 
contains $120. Pints, and ii 
Pounds Troy Weight; ſo thi 
Garriſon, - 5000 Men, al 
each but a Pound of bra 
diem, will conſume near 
90 Buſhdls every day; al 
Men in a Ship of War, in 
a Tun of Beer in two d 
lowing each Man about 1 


o N 
1 


4 . 
[Quarki, 
© | 2 [Pottles,  - 
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Meal i is wei hed as Corn, but | 


— 


Du 
Orlers, e haye many ſecret 


* n Repure: i, tliat 4 holes and crecks, Fehieh will in⸗ 
ion of Wheate! Meat weighs ure chem ro Feedichere, tho”! im- 
bond 4 ir dpoig, and 8 pound, Priſen d. The wild" Duck, when 
mul ounces, 4 penny-weight Troy ; {oF e will ſtenl from tlie Drake 
mug Zuſhel 56 pounds Avoirdupvis,” ud Hide her Neft, for elſe he 
readh jd 68 pounds, 1 I N 7 85 12 pen. 2 ac it Eggs. After ſhe has 

eiht T. er Graiti, Hatched, ſhe 15 very careful to 
1 jd ſo likewiſe” Sal, Ii, Coals, breed! her Fouts, and need ho at- 
1 2 follow this Meaſure, which tendauce more hunk — Meat, which 
"call Wincheftr-2eaſtre. + ſſndulcd be given twice" d day, as 
Abu! 6 F A "cok; n ſcalded Bran, Oats," or Fitehes. 
E uſed by, Gock Maſters, tor tlie fighſeHen' will fie wild © 
e cutting a, Sel Comb and” bes of — 5 —— the Mage bill be 
n atles. e 


M ouckE R, or 
bind of a Cock; that in Fight- 
pub WW; vill run about the'Clod almoſt 


every blow he giyes. 
DUCKS; there are two ſores] 
e Tame, aud the Wild; where 


ry Fowl for the 1 
ard, requiring no c arge to P, 
E Corn loſt, and other 
ings of leſs value. She is once 
Yer a great layer of Eggs, and 


en the Sits, craves both atten- 
dice, and ys for being re- 
o ened from fecking her Food; 

at We muſt be helped with 4 lirtle 


rley,. or other Oyer-chaving of 
dem, She firs, harches, and feeds 
r Duckling in the fame maniter 
Geſedoz which ſee: Only, af, af 
F they are abroad, they will 
ift better for their Food, than 
ſlings will. Then for the fat- 
ng of them, or Ducklings, it may 
done in three Weeks time, 
ing them any kind of Pulſe, 
Grin, and good tore of Wa 


Nex for wild Diidks* if you! 
ould preſerve them ou muſt 
fall in a little p hems, I Ground, 


2 


. 


herein is Jong Vette Pond, or. 
ring, covering the top of it all 
cr witha ſtrong Net; the Pond 
uſt. be ſer with 1 Tufts of 


boucnkgz 1 


the firſt is an exceeding neceſ- 5 


e 


by Weeds; Cr. be caſt-whe 


Hen cannot 

Widgeon,” The 

vers, 

fame manner as ild. urbia, 
DUN G-ME ERS] are places 

[wy Soils and Dungs dre mix d 
d 


digeſted one with anether, ; 
Sverhetit 5. b 
add for tkis 


E purpoſe, the beſt 
vay is near Houſes or Barts,” to 

make à large Pit, of length and 
breadth according to tlie ſtock of 


Soil che He daudi is capable to 


male; ahd ſo it at che 
9 Sore! © — or” 


töm, wich 
« Dung ; 12 


fd! ſo poſited, ches the Sinks, 
ftrers, Ly Prij 'of che e Houſes 
nd Ba as or other Water, may 

run thereinto. Into this Fit, ler 

Water, Fodder, 2 Dung, 


may (lie and rot together; alen - 
the over- quanxity of the Seil 

[lin ce. Pit, or the Husbandman's 
ecafibns, « oblige him to remove 
lit; For certain i it is, that the mei- 
|Ner#he Dung mixt lies the berter 
Dung it makes, and the- Fooner.. 
Bir for want of the conveniency 


"ard chem. Teal, 
Drabes, or Green Plo- 
may be order d alſo” bn the” 


| 


of ſuch à Pitz or that there is 2 


2 


| 


— of rems wine the Dung 
2 before | 


*. 


„  DUTZ 1 
is he fir for nas or that, for Meadows and Grounds tx: | 
Land be ie ett lee i 6 eſe the ord. 
4 and. Is \the 


AY 


ue. 

Du NES; arcof ſeveral Lens, conn, 
as Horſe, Cow, Sheep, Hog's:dun 
Gr. and for ſeveral uſes; Kg . Noſe CO p 
two peculiar rties, are ei — wt man Cen 
to fatten . ty and render it wich 4 wry fo 
more Fruitful, as to oc: Ireland Well ward; 
certain ſenſible Hear, capable e of | from Eaſt to Welt, 5 5 

| . de cing ſome conſiderable Ef- and 30 from North to 
the laſt ud but, th; in Which 
in Horſe and Muie-Dun hav: g's 610000.Acres of i — 
made and ſtill a little moi whi about 159 8 Houle ; the 
is of wonderful uſe in the Win- 8 ole is divides i into four Wales 
ter Seaſon, for animating and en- wherein are 180 Pariſhes, ad 
liv'ning things eſpecially in Gar- be the e Oe whereof note 
dens, and perſorming the Office but the FE of . ,Dinhan: ſends, 
which the heat of rhe Ws: ,. 
| Summer. 1775 

DUNG ING of Meaday See 'by 
the beſt time for them a - | mare, 
ſture Lands, is in the — ag, Country, hietl 
Seaſon, about January, or Februa-. The Soil, in 
Y, that the Rains may waſh the 
fatneſs of the Soil to the roots of Ji 

the Graſs, before the Sun dry it 

away, and the Clods diſſolved, 

which may be ſpread with a Buſh | mo 

rawn over like a Harrow, before. I Hill 
the Grafs, be. v0 gs and for 
K ſan- 


ther Fowl, perk. berrer effeſ up- from 
om that, chan any other Lands; Titre, 

 alfo, all hot and ſandy Soils are] City of Durham and Da 

| firreft for this ſort o Ground ; | che 77 ing, oo 
5 r ſuch 1 * of this * r e "ii | 
1s fat or hot, Lime, C oney pa nom . 
Marl, Wy any cold foſſile Soils, Cc. to be a 
are xtraordinar ry, as well as for uſe, as thai 9 [uunage, F 


Cori La d; ſo 15 allo Urry. N Oc. 4 . KAT Ap W wo 


1 f 


BNA 


wy DWARF: TREES; D eall'd 
from the lowneſs of their ſtature; | 
ur of ſpecial advantage for Table 
Fruit, whether Pears ; 3 Apples, 9 
Plumbs,: or Cherries. The Quince - 
Tree is generally uſed, and belt | 
lor ſtocks for Pears; but for 
Dwatf- Apples, the beſt Stocks | 
are ſuch as are raiſed of the cut- 
tings of other Appl es; and in or- 
der to the providing of them, 
ſuch Stenis or Branches as 
ſtreighteſt, are to be taken in the 
month of October, from ſuch Trees 
whoſe cuttings Will grow; and 
which, in che plate where they 
re to be grafted, are an inc 
thick, or more; let them be cut 
ff an Hands- breadth below ſuch 
{nors or Burs as are on them for 
ere they principally par "A 
heir Roots, and cut off the t 

t they may not be above ayad | 
ong; F it they yy be or o 
dnp 0 n ſhorcer muſt do; 
ut off — Side-branchescloſe | 
d the Body; extept one ſinall 
ig near the top; of the Sap to 
ent it (elf at; theſe are preſent- 
to be ſet in Beds; as the Seed- | 
-= were; keep them a foot 
bore-ground; it's enough, for 
hey will ſhoot out Roots all along 
Imoſt to the top of the Ground: 
ut it being 
lenty of ſuch Branches fot Stocks | & 
at have Burs and Knots u 
an, a way commonly known b 
e name of * Sirch e 1 — 
en found out; to bring theſe 
inots or Burs upon Eranches, that 
ad them not before; fof the F- 
u before tlie Stem are de- 
wy to be cut directly above the 
ace, for about a foot in length, 
ſten ſome Earth in an old Hat, 
the like Mr them, wherein 


Ye put W Roots #- | 


DWARF- BAT; So a 


183 


ö 


n 


\gainlt che 08667 follow 
are to be cur off to ſet; 
ſome wet Earth or Clay "may be 
. about he: plare, and an 
Hay- and wrap t it; pyr- 
ting ſome moiſt Earth likewiſe 
N e the drag ot 8 
n running it c — | 

OT aces betwixt thoſe ffi 
— 2 Hay-band; and mak- 
ing faft tke ends of it; but if the 
Stem has no Bur before either of 
-theſe ways be kndertaken; them 
firſt let here and there a little 
ſlice of Bark about an inch ben 
round ahout it be taken aw | 
| the middle of the place to 
 vered; as hath — directed. Such 
Trees — are apt to put forth ER 
are only proper for this uſe; an 
they are the Kei b Codliiig, Gen⸗ 
net-Moil, ſome ſores of 0a 


ples, Bitter-Sweet _—— 2 
RR hg the Fail 
e Stocks 


Kroes are alſo. ed Þ 5 cutting 
down an old Free; nch is — 
apt to caſt forth good Sutk 
from the old Roots, and at two 
years old; may be 722 
or inoculated where they ſtan 
before removal; and for Dwarf 
Pear Trees, Stocks may be raiſed 
for them, from the Suckers of old 
pear - Frees, which if they yie 


1 


difficult to have a Wl. 
upon pes ig may be helped, 


not; cut off the top of ſome old 
Pear- Tree, and the Roots will 
forth Suckers pletitifully; 
making 
a ſmall Ditch of Gutter; fo as td 
bear ſome of the Roots about two 
yards diſtance from the Tree; or 
treating the Graſs for their greater 
liberty to ſpting up; or in this 
caſe; the Roots may be bafed; 
and à cut given cfoſs ſome Roors; 
alm6ſt to the Heart, from 82 | 
cut, cleave rhe Root, faſing 


the looſe parc, and putti 
litele 1 7 N =, 


muſt be cover d three inches over 
Mould, and that's to be done, it 
e, when a Bud or Eye is to 
befound upon the Root, for the 
Sucker to ſnoot out at; and the 
young ſhoor is either to be inocu- 
| 2 in the place where it ſtands, 
or removd to ſome other place 


after a year's growth, and there: | 


wich cut off a foot of rhe old 


Root. As for Dwarf-Cherries, 


and Plumbs, Suckers of the com- 
mon red Cherry, and ordinary 
Plumb- tree, are the beſl. Now, 


for the grafting or inoculating of 


Stocks for theſe Dwarf trees, this 
muſt be done as low as may be, 


wich two Scions, and thoſe longer 


than in grafting for large Stan- 
dards, that they may ſpread from 
the Ground; and when they have 


grown two or three years in the 


places where they are to ſtand, 


they tye an old Hoop of a Bar- 


rel in the midſt of the Branches, 
to make them ſpredde. 
DV ERS-WEED; See Weld. 


DYING of Wo; this is done] 4 


of ſeveral Colours, according to 
the ſeveral uſes it's defign'd for ; 
Bur more particularly, 1. To dye 


ic Black, bruiſe two pounds of | 
Galls, and with them boyl half as 
much of the beſt green Copperas, | 
in two Gallons of running Water, 
into Which, put the Wool, and |: 


boyl it; ſo done, take it out and 
dry it. 2. To make it of a bright 
HAlir- colour, firſt boyl the Wool 
in Allum Water, and having 
taken it ont, when tis cold, take 
lome Chamber-lye and Chimney- 
ot, and mixing them well toge- 
ther, boyl your Wool again there 
in, and ſtir it exceeding well a- 
bout, then take it out, and lay it 
where it may conveniently dry. 
3. To make a perfect Red 4 
on 4 Pan- tull of Water, into which 


then take them 
and your Wool 
ſufficient. 


duce a Cinder colour. 7. 


2 2 þ 


» 
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tle, then put it into a Tub, d 
pur twice as much cold War 


pound of Allum; then hear the 
Liquor again, and pur in your 4 


the Fire, then 
of blue Neal, 


E 
ter, and boy W. 
therein, the he of half an han 
up, and pur Ji 
the ſame Liang 
in _agan; 
doing this once or twice wil! 
6. Put red Wool 
your Puke- c our, and it wh f 
dying Wool either Green, 07. 
low, boyl your Woodward 1 


* 


Copperas into 


* 


when it is hor, put à peck of 


15 


water, into which put ew Þ 
or Cloth, and the Wor Wh 


E 
you put in white, will be yellow 
and the blue, green; and all this 


with one 7e provided each 
be firſt boyled in Allum. 0 


£ — 
» 4 « * FR. — 
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T'ARNING; is thar where- 
E with they convert Milk into 
Cheeſe, See Runner. oh. 

EARTH; there are ſeveral 
forts of it of ſingular uſe for the 
bettering of Land, as all Earth 
of a faltiſh nature is Fruitful, e- 
ſpecially all ſuch Earth as lies dry 
coverd with Hovels or Houfes, of 
which Salt-Peter is made, is rich 
for Land; and ſo are old Floors 
under any Buildings; but ſuch 
Earth as will do very welt in one 


other: But any fort of Earth may 
be made uſe of with good ſucceſs 
for the folding of Sheep thereon 
under a Covert, after the Flanders 
manner, and is done by Sand; 
and any kind alſo is very uſeful 
to intermix with Lime, Dung of 
Beaſts, Fowl,” or any fatty Sub- 
ſtance, laid in piles or heaps to 
putrifie together, as well to mode- 
rate the quality, as to increaſe the 
quantity of the Soil; and it muſt 
not, be paſſed over, that Street- 
dirt in Towns and Villages is an 
excellent Improver of ſeveral 
forts of Land, but the ſandy and 
light, Tis difeulr- by the Co- 
[our to judge of the goodneſs, of 
Earth, there being good and bad 
ot almoſt all colours: But in Gar- 
dening tis the blackiſh grey that 


; 


place, will not do ar all in an- h 


9 * * * * 
* * , 7 > 


dom any quite whice deſerving - 
that Character. The diſtinctions 
in Agriculture af falloẽ and new... 
Earth conſiſts, That the former 


| ſuch as is left unimploy d, to 
recover and re- eſtabliſn its former | 
| fruitfulneſs; whereas Newvearth-+ 


is ſuch as never ſerved to the No- 


I xriſnment of any Plant, being ſuch 
as lies three foot deep, or as far 
as you can g0, if it be really 


Earth, or elſe Earth that has been 
a long time built upon, tho' it 
had formerly bore; or likewiſe 
Earth of a fandy, Ioamy nature, 
where Cattle hath been à long 
time fed, may be accounted ſuch, ., 
and be, of excellent uſe for moſt 6 
ſorts; of Plants, eſpecially if it 


has been thrown up in heaps. to. 


_EARTHING; this is term 
uſed for a Badger's Lodging, as to 


* 


Him. . . He 55097 
| . EARTH-NUTS. (Bulbo Ca- 
firanum) they are found in divers 
parts of Surrey; and the rind be- 
ing pared off, they are eaten raw. 
by the Country- People, with a 
| lirtle Pepper, but they are beſt 
boyl'd like other Roots, or in 
| Portage rather, and are {weer and, 
nouriſhing 
EARTHQUAKES; are ter- 
rible things where they happen- 
being cauſed by hor and dry Ex- 
halation, generated by vertue of 
the Sun, Cc. and pent within the 
Concaviries of the Earth, yet not 
able to break forth by reaſon of. 
she Vapours Kolnelz and the 
cloſe compactedneſs of the Earth 
which involves them; but there- 
in increaſing, and not finding a 


* oo 


probation of former Ages; but 
[Þme reddiſh and whitiſh Earth 
fare been incomparable, but ſel- 


pleaſes moſt, and has had the ap- 


paſſage out, it ſtrives to force one, 
ane fo violently ſhakes the Earth, 
as to cauſe à trembling, which 
hath often ſwallow'd uphMountains, 


e others, and deſtroy d 


5 Cities, Ce, Their conti- 
- hyaice is uncertain, but ſuppos d 


o' be in proportion to the great- 
es of th r loſs vapour, and 
firmneſs and ſolidity of the Earth 
c 
For preſages of this Dreadful 

Concuſſion, ſome have taken the 
extraordinary riſing up and ſwel- 
ling of the Seas, when there was 
neither Wind nor Flood to cauſe 
it: The Waters alſo in Wells or 
deep Pits being much troubled, 
tte heavings, or evil ſavour and 
taſte of Sulphur, that were pleq- 


ſant before, does argue che ap- 


proach of it; as does a roaring, 
noiſe under the Earth, reſembling” 
Thunder, do the like; and the 
Air's wanting motion for a long 
time, and being ſtill, ſo as that 
Birds could ſcarcely fly for want 
a - a Wind, is an indicariotithete- 
ATTIC 
* EARWIG re little Inſeds, 
which in pm Years prove, ipe- 
rious to Erhits, by the greatneſs 
of their Numbers feeding on, and 
devouring of them; and the method 
to deftroy them, is to place Hoofs, 
or Beaſts Horns among the Trees, 
and Wall Fruit, whereunto they 
will reſort, and which early in 
the morning muſt be taken up 

gently, yet but i oth and 
| ſhaken into a Veſſel of ſcalding 
EE 
EAST -INDIES, or Au 
Empire; is about Nineteen times 
as big as England; the chief Towns 
of Trade, are (on this fide the pe- 
ninſula, or neareſt part of India) 
Surrat, Bombay, Cainbay, and Da- 
man; and on the farther fide of 


the Peninſulz, the chief Towns 


Ire on the Coafts of Cofnmandel, 
Bengall, Frt, St. George, Bifnagar, 

Maliapur, Negapitans, Hughley, Bal. 
, and Ata, the Seat of the 
Great” A. The Commodities 


of this 


by 


| have diftinguiſh'd them into far 


* An : - ESE. 
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Canes, Cotes, Velvets ill, i. 
fatd's, Cornets, Muſlain, Indico, 4: 

| foes, Sattins, Salt-Peter, Hi., 
Amber, Borax, Ambergreaſe, 5 
| bard, Wormſeed, Sal-Armaniac, Rice 
Tea, "Fans for Women, Cornelia 
Rings, Aggats, rough” Diamonds, 
China Ware, Cocoa Nuts, cin 
mon, Ginger, Pepper, Ca Gold, 
and Sj?ver, Proceline Earth Bega, 


and Alabaſter. 

„ ECHINATE-SEED; thi 
is 4 term among Botaniſts, fof 
' young, ꝙꝓrickly, Urchin-like Seed, 

EDD ISH, Eadifþ, Etch, Ea, 
OF Eagraſs ; is the latter Paſture, 
of Graſs that comes after Movin 
or Reaping, i 
FEE; tis not certain whethe 
an Eel is bred by Generation, or 
Corruption, ag worms are; or bf 
ce TR N : — 
which falling in May 
on the Ban m 
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n tl ks of ſome Ponds of 
Rivers, are by the hear of tit 
Sun turned into Eels; It's ena 
therefore to take notice, that ſome 


forts chiefly; namely, The Sik 
| Eel, A greeniſh Eel, which's call, 
4 Grey, A blackiſh Eel, with 7 
broad flat Head; and lafily, # 
| Eel with reddiſh. Fins : The wil 
' whereof is only generally thought 
to have its Being from Geer 
gon, but nor from Spawn 
but the Young comes from tie 
Female alive, and no bigger du 
a ſmall Needle and for the fiſug 

of which, See Fiſhing... 
 EELFISHING, San, 
Bobbing, &e. The ſilver Ee! ma 
be caught wich ſeveral ſors dt 
Baits, but eſpeciaſly with Lon, 
der'd-Reef, Garden Waver 1h 
jor 150 0 as) 
as rhey abſeond, chemleines 


LY . 


ent Its wa 


Pn 


0 , $ 
«4 % 7 5 42 _ 55 ' L's 7 * A © 


with your 8 
Water; or 2 Line may be thrown |  '1 
with good ſtore of Hooks, Baired | do '1 
and Plumbed, with a Float to dif- | | 
cover where the Line lies“ that in Eels with ;- the which is made for 
denn, you may take it up f the moſt part, with three Forks 
But, as for that way which they | thoſe are berrer thar 
call Sniggling, or Bobbing; tis | the i 
nothing elſe, bur taking a ftrong | che bottom of the River, and if 
Line, or Hook, in the Day time, | 
baited with a Lob, or Garden | | | 
Worm, and making to ſuch holes But to take the l. 
and places where Eels uſe to ab- 
ſcond themſelves in the Day timc, 
near Wears, Mills, or Floodgates, 
gently by the help of a Srick pur | Fiſh. | JET WIG 2 

in your Bait in ſach holes where | ED GED; a term uſed by Ho- 
you imagine the Eels fare; and if 
any there, they will be ſure to 
bite, but pull not too hard, leſt 
you fpoil all; but ſee that the top 
of your Stick be clefr, wherein 
jou muſt put a ſtrong Hook, but 


of a narrow compaſs, which ſtick 


guides the Bait into the Zel-holes, | 
whereby, if the Tackling hold, as 


large Eels may be got, as any in 
the River, Pod, os W 


But Bob bing for Eels is done an- 
other way; ſcower well ſome ve- 


ry large Lobs, and with a Needle 


run ſome twiſted Silk thro them, 
from end to end, and take ſo ma- 


ny, as that you may wrap them 


about a Board a dozen times at 


leaſt 


then tye them faſt with the 


tuo ends of the Silk, that they 


may 


the 


: hang in ſo many Hanks; then 
alten all to a ſtrong Cord, and 
about an handful and an half aboye 
Worms; faſten a+ Plumet 


of three quarters of a pound in 
veight, and make your Cord faſt 
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Mone ole; this lone, fin? 


1 


4 


[ Growing, 


ther ! 


ting our for fix Months; and b in muddy Water, aud vou wilt 
in the Summer time, take no de: feel rhe n | 
light ro be abroad in che day; "think 

therefore the 'moſt proper time | ſwallow'd them as far as they 

to take them, is in rhe- Night, 

faſtning your Line to the Bank akinde, 4 
Laying Hook in the ſoon as may be. 


call d, An Zel- Spear, for raking of 


FE ö the * N are others who 


chere is no fear of taking the 


ſtriped, or freaked, garde fe 
| 5 OF ea, garaed, Jeai 
red, agotted, mL, Oe, ſpot- 
ted or ſpeckled, powdrea, variegated 
'variably, c. F ; | 
EG ERS; are the ſpring, or 
Ard kipe Tull 
ED GING; ſo is Harrowing 
by — | we Wh? 4h 
 EDGR is the Graſs left 
growing after Mowi 22 
term it che Latrer-Grafs,'or Latter 


- "EFFECTS; chey are Mer- 
chants Goods, or Concerns, 3 
_"EGISTMENTS; are Cattle. 
taken into Graze, or to he fed by 
the Week, or Month ' 
—ELDEN; is that which in 
ſome places is calld Ol, ot 


ELDERz is a Name given by 
ſome, to the Vader of a Gow or 0x 


„ 


. 
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the hollowneſs to an almoſt inv 
ſible Pith. - If the Medicinal ꝓrq - Juice of 7 


ing, takes out the Fire immediate- 


Ointment made with the young 


the Air, and therefore not con- 


_. chopp'd very ſmall, is put a quart 
of Water, 'whicl muſt fland in an 6 


a 
A ELDER, -(GLar. Sambucus 3|) 


bardiy any Pith, makes ſtour Fet- 
ces; and the Timber is uſeful far 


Cogs of Mills, Butchers, Skewers, run, and ſtrein the reſt cht 


and ſuch Imployments. Old Trees 
in time become firm, and cloſe 


"= 


perties of the Leaves, Bark, Ber- 


Fries, & c. were throughly known, | ſcumm'd; and in this manner, le 


the Country-man might have 4 
Remedy from every Hedge, cithet 
for Sickneſs, or Wound. ThE 
Inner Bark apply d to any Burn- 


ly. That, or in ſeaſon, the Buds 
boyl'd in Water-gruel for a Break. 


_ Faſt, hath done wonders in the tles. 


Fever. The Decoction is admira- 
ble to aſſwage Inflamations, and 
tetrous Humours, and eſpecially 
the Scurvy. An Extract, or The- 


ries, not only efficacious to eradi- 
cate the Scurvy, bur is a kind of 
Catholicon, againſt all Infirmit ies 
whatever. Of the Berries is made 

an incomparable Spirit, which | 
drunk by it felt, or mingled with 
Wine, is an excellent Drink, and 
admirable in whe Dropfic ; for 
which, the Water of the Leaves 
and Berries is alſo approv'd. The 


Buds and- Leaves, in May, with 
Butter,is moſt Sovereign for Aches, 
ſnrunk Sinews, Homorrhoids, Cc. 
and the Flowers macerated in 
Vinegar, are of a grateful Reliſh, 
and good to ' attenuate and cut 


raw and groſs Humours. Yet the 


Scent of this Tree is noxious to 


venient to be planted near Hou- 
ſes. * nel. apt. 


AF n T7 eee 
ELDERBERRY-WINE;| 


to every. pound of Aſalaga Raifins, 


b 


cus; ) open veſ 
there is a+ ſort of it which has f for the ſpace of 2 week: op ni 


4 up In 4 Barrel 5 unto every | 
- + of this Liquor, add a pint of the. 


— 


; RON; "See Diateſferan., 
riaca may be compos d of the Ber- | 
is thus prepared: an 

rains 


| Bay-berries of each ſix oundt, 


Oranges and  Citrons dryed ini 


1 8 4 3 : 
2 E 1 | : 


days ſtirring them wer everyda; 
chen draw off what is 
ac 


Kaiſons, by preſſing, and Tut 


err e 
when it has lt bent 
it ſtand cloſe ſtopp d upabouthn 
weeks, when it may be draynf 
ſo far as tis pretty fine, into 1. 
other Veſſel; and to every gall 
of Liquor, add half à pound if 
ordinary Sugar, and let it be dam 
off, when perfectly fine, into bos 


er DEL ER 
' ELECTUARIUM FHERIACIUN; 
See Powder- Cordial. 


- * 


' ELECTUARY ; ob bird 


of the freſheſt and faireſt,6n 
of Kermes, half a poind of Juin 
Berries ripe and dry, Cubeli all 


roots of Spaniſh Scorgonera, Mitt 
wort, Zodrary,, |; Flawer-de-lic i 
Florence, and Shavings of Haim 


and Ivory, of each four ouncesal 
a half; Elicampane Roots, Bah f 


ſhade; of each four-drams; (h 
namen half an ou ice,  Cloves 

Nutmeg of each two drams; 
the Ingredients. muſt ; be.reduc ( 


to a fine Powder, ſearced, and 
then weighed. It | 


the Honey | 
ir on bY een FOO 


* 


A 
aders by degrees, and incor- 


rare them throughly togethen 


u muſt ſuffer the Elec uam to 
nent two Months in a Pot, be- 


ge you give it to the Horſe. The 


ſeis, a quarter of a pound in 4 
rt of Whitewine, or 2 Ounces 
a pint of Spaniſh Wine, It muft 
infuſed oyer night, and next 
\rnin2 given to the Horſe, who 
ſtand Bridled two hours be- 
e, and as long after. It is good 
Defluxions, Colde, Palpitation 
the Heart, loſs of Appetite, Dul- 
and Leameſs in Horſes 3 and 
ides, it may be given for pre- 
vation; for it ſtrengthens Na: 
e, and helps her to expel, by 
> uſual Paſſages, every thing that 
-nds her, and that is apt to de- 
gerate to Corruption. TS 


252 Hart, whoſe upper Lip is 
large, and hangs ſo far over 
nether, that he cannot Eat 
ng forward, but goes backward 
it; his Main is diyers,. both 


che top of his Neck, and un- 
reach his Troat, which bunch- 


like a Beard, or curled locks 
flair; his Neck is very ſnort, 
diſproportionable to his Body; 
has two very large Horns bend- 


k, and the · Spires ſtand for- 
d to the Face, in both Males 
| Females, being ſolid at the 
t, and round, but after wards 
nched, and broader than any 
„ and are very heavy, being 
above two foot long, and 
le they caſt every Lear. His 
our moſtly is like an Hart's, 
en. fogted, but without Joints 
b Fore Legs, like an Elephant, 
therefore ſteps leaning on 
bor Trees, and Fights: not 
his Horns, but Fore-feer-. 


being 4 Forreſt Beaſt, J ſhall 


or of ENT My ** KEN R 


lot reſt, 


in a plain edge towards the 


1 


ELM 
Ln no more of him, only ſee EMI. 
. * 1 2 A \ y : 


Hunting. my #04 0 
ELKE. 
no danger in Hunting this Beaſt, 
which A of a timerous Nature, 
unleſs a Man come right before 


him; for if he faſten his fore 


Feet on him, there is no eſcaping 
alive; tho if he receives any 


ſmall. wound, he inſtantly dies: 


They are uſually taken b Nets 
and Wiles, as Elephants — for 


when they have found the Trees 


whereunto they lean, they ſo « 
and {aw them, that when the E 
comes, he pverthrows it, and falls 
therewith, and being not able to 


riſe, is taken alive: But when 


they are otherwiſe 7 Chaſed 
in Hunting, and can find no place 
to lie ſecret, they run 


TED FIR | | to, and ſtand in the Water, ſome 
Erk; this is a Beaſt twice as 


whereof they take into their 
Mouths,. and in a little time do ſo 


heat it, that ſpirting it upon the 
Dogs, they are ſo Tealded there- 


nieh, or approach them any 


more. 1 PYLE - RE3 . 1 * 
ELL . this is long Meaſure, 


_ 
" LM 


4 * F # $8.4 64674 $2 2 FRE 
; there are four or five 


ſorts ; and from the difference of 


the Soil and Air, divers fpurious, 
The vulgar, or Mountain Elm, ſup- 
pos d to be the Criptelea of Theo- 
phraſtus, and the Vernacula, or 
French Elm, are moſt worth our 
care: The Leaves of this latter, 
are thicker, more florid & ſmoorh ; 


they delight in low and moiſt 
Srounds, where ſometimes they 


riſe 100 foot high, and a prodigi- 


ted by, a, Counteſß then living, 


near twelve foot in compaſs, 1 


| proportiouably high, notwithſt 
ding Its een peng URGED 
0 * 8% 4 K 


— 
— 


LUNTIN e hee s 


n of cher foot. nn, 


Mr. Evelyn ſays, he ſaw one plant 


7 
2 
8 


[ITS 


ch we” choke Mother, by. not 
ing ſeaſonably rranſplanted ; 
| tome of which, he ſuppos'd to be | 1 
Mꝛiralices and Traduces, produc'd 
bol the falling Seeds; which being 
5 about the beginning of March, 
tho frequently not ell ei will 
roduce them, tho' the Vul r 
een ir a Fable. This may 
** in ſeaſon, by turning and 
ing ſome fine Earth, often re- 
freſhed under ſome fair ſpreading 
Tree, or by drying the Seeds a 
day or two before, and then ſprin- 
kling them in prepard Beds of 
=” Loamy freſh Earth, fing 
of the fineſt Mould thinly 


over them, and watering them 


when needs. When they are 

rais d an inch ee een NS 

may be within four or five months, 

fift ſome more fine Earth Oo | 
to eſtabliſh them; 


* them clean weeded for che f 


ears, and cleanſe the 4 
Boughs, till they be fit to remove 
— a Nurſery at wider I | 
and then tranſplant them in t 
| fame manner as you do Oaks, 
they will not need above one cut- 


ting where they grow leſs regular. 


But the producing them from the 
Mother a © of great Trees, or 
taking ſuch up as are of plantable ] tors. 


tes Hedgerows and Woods, 


is much more eaſie and expediti- 


ous. 
_ Suckers are producd in abun- 
dance from the Roots, whence 
being ſeparated, after the Earth 
has been well looſned and p —4 ; 
—* the end of Ode), the 
will grow very well, or if 4 
fence in the Stubbs ol Nick ak | 


Have been 8 as far as the 


I * * * 1 7 * 
Pa 


y ſtandin 


N 
. 
„ 


| at the! end fr r purp 
have ſomerimes taken Non 
moiſt . and become T 
Trunchions o 9 — Boughs a 
the ſcantling of Man h 
bout an Ell lrg), 5 
on each ſide o 92 
into Trenches about u : 
deep, cover d about two or 
Fingers deep with good Vil 
have been tried with extrardin; 
_ The ſeafon'is about 
anuary, and beginniny! 
| 1 if the Lars 
and after the firſt Tear, you l 
cut or ſaw off the Trunches! 
as many places as you findeal 
and as the ſhoors- and wall 
Sprouts will direft for ral i; 
tation. 

Another way is tha, 
Trenches at 20 or por 
ſtance from Elms ſand 
Hedge-rows, in ſuch order 8) 
deſire they ſhould” grow, 
where theſe Gutters are, m 

youn Elms will ſpring from i 
{all Roon of the ache Tf 
| which after one year cut fs 
their Mother-roors, with 
Spade, and tranſplant cen 
— good wer 


y dammage to their 


lop a youſg® 

— muy Fg. | 

9 about the __ Mk 
when the Sap begins 10 g. 
into the os Fred and | 
are ready to 
Boughs "Me to lenge 1 | 


Prot 


the nu Gems to pris | 
middle; 1 
Trenches of theey er fou it * 


e * ot go 


E LM 
J for che ſmalleſt Suckers of 


1 b vil W, being ſer when 
ip 5 newly ſtirring in 


There is a fourth way no leſs 

ditious and fi facoefoful, by | ba- 

g ſome of che . 

triving Tree, withi 
Tr: — chop 1 St 

p an Axe, putting ln one 

every clefr, ro hinder their 


3 cover them with three 
our inch thick of Earth, and 
> (ingle Elm chus manag'd, will 
a fair Nurſery, whoſe — 
r tuo or three years, YO oy 
rate, and plant in the Vim 

, or place defign'd for them, 
ich it it be within 10 or 12 
of each other, or in Hedge- 
, it will be better; for rhe | 
loves to grow in c Ye 
protects them alſo from the 
nds, and cauſes them to ſhoot 
it, fo that in forty Years 
Elm may arrive to a Load of 
aber, provided they be care- 
j look'd after, for Em don't 
ve ſo well in a Forreſt, as 


be allo propagated by Layers, 
hes a ſort ot Elm, which has 


Ones an "huge Tree, which in 
Stature-Book, is call'd Witch- 
zel; ; formerly long Bows were 
le of It, 
good as that of the firſt ; but 
bark in the ſeaſon, ſerves to 
e coarſe Baſt- -rop2, Theres 


fully remov'd : Mr, Evelyn fays, 


} Man's Waſte, but then they 
li be totally, disbranch d, leave. 
the _ only entire; — 


ere they enjoy a free Air. Elms 


| 


' | thrive to 
** ſame 


ſing, and give acceſß to the | cher, 


rl Leaf, but very large, and 
The Timber is not | 


Tree admits ſo well of tranſ- 
ſtation, as the Elm; for a Tree 
20 Years growth may be ſuc- 


has remoy 'd them twice as big | 


aken N wich a muck | The Elm is, by reaſon of its aſpi- 


2 1 M 


Earth & yu can, and haveabul” 
dance of Water. This is an ex” 
peditious way for Great Perſons 
to e e Ru egg 1 of their 


rg 16 
Rs they wi 
few Years'bear goodly Heads, — 


tion. For ordi- 
nary tranſp . 
Trees, of Sinbark, render Bark, 
clear of Wens and tuberous Bun- 
about the ſcantling of a 
| Man's Leg, and their Head trimm'd 
at five or ſ foot high, are beſt; 
The paring off of the Root within 
two Fingers of the Stem, 


ing the Pit with Oats, is not to be 
approv'd, The patience of this 


by this, Thar the ſtately Walks 
at the Eſcuriat, and other Places 
of Delight, in Spain, are compos'd 
of Elm, whioh bitip II. is ſaid to 
have tranſplanted thither from 
England, there having been none 


in Spain before that time. 


The Elm delights in a. ſound, 


ing to loamy moiſture, and pro- 
dncing good Pafture ; ir will alſo 
 prodjee in gravelly Soil, provided 
chere be ac 
Mould, and it be refreſhed with 
Springs; in defect of which, be- 
ing pla anted on the Surface of the 
Ground, the ſwarth par d firſt a- 
way, and the Earch f 

deep or more, they will undoubt- 
edly ſucceed, if the Roots be 
handſomly ſp end, cover d a foot 
or more in eight and above, all 
firmly ſtaked, It does not thrive 
in too Ar ſandy, or hox Grounds, 
2 whoa: than in the cold _” 


but in places competently 
a l, as we ſee in the Moun 


and caſting ing up of Pitches, upon 
which the Female ſort delights. 


ring 


younger 


cntting Hor the toad, an fer- 5 


Tree for tranſplantation, is prov d 


ſweet, and fruicful Land, inclin 


t depth of .. 


irrd a foot 


j 
9 


> 


- _— 


- five to Corn and Paſture-Grounds; - | 
to both which, to the Cattle, 
they afford a bountiful Shade, De- 
fence, and Ornament. It muſt 
be planted as ſhallow as may be, 
for deep interring of Roots is an 

univerſal Miſtake ; keep the new- 

' planted Elm moiſt, by frequent 
refreſhings, or ſome halt-rotren 
Fern, or Litter, about the foot of 
the Stem, the Earth a little ſtirr d 
and depreſs d, for the better re- 

tion of the Water, and they 
muſt be carefully preſerv d from 
the Cattle, and impetuous Winds. 
Lop their Side-boughs about Ja- 
nuary for Fire, and more frequent- 
ty, if you would have them Tall, 
or would form them into Hedges, 
for ſo they may be kept plaſh'd 
and thickned to the highe mii 
and make a good Defence againſt | 
| Wind and Sun. When you trim 
them, be careful to indulge the 
tops, for they prote@'rhe Body 
of the Tree from wer. When 
you Fell them, let the Sap be in 
perfect repoſe, as tis commonly 
in November or December, after the 
Froſt hath nipp d them; for when 

Fell d at this ſeaſon, the Saplings 
whereof, Rafters, Sparrs, Cc. are 

made, will continue as long as the 


—— 


„ 


Heart of the Tree, without decay, 


cut the Rerf near the Ground, and 

take care it don't ſuffer by the | 
— --: 4 | 

Elm is of ſingular uſes, where 


$ 


Abs 


* 


it may lie continually dry or wet 
in extremes, therefore proper for 
Waterworks, Mills, the Laddles | 
and Soles of the Wheel-pipes, | 
Pumps, Aquaducts, Pales, Ship- {| 
Planks, beneath the Water- line; 
ſome of it found in Bogs, has 
turn d like the moſt. poliſh'd and | 
hardeſt Ebony, Is is of uſe for 
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Saus, the kn for Naver will 

| we fraigh and noa 
Trees, and the very Roots fu 
riouſſy Dappled Works,: Kerb 


Coppers Featheridge, and Wo 
F | 


nons, and Mortaiſes. It u 


part of - Aquavite, is an ad 
Remedy fot the Holialic dd 


\ 


WS, 
7 i 
4 


W 
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Wheelrights, Handles oj wy 


cture. 


Vitruvius commends it for l 


alſo the ſecond ſort of Chu 
and the Leaves eſpecially: of 
Female, being ſuffer d t dh 
the Sun upon the Branche, N 
the Spray ſtripp d off abou 
decreafe in Augnſt ; as dſo vg 
the Suckers and Stolones are fig 
numerary, and hinder the ti 
ing of their Nurſes, they 
prove a great Relief to Cat 
Winter, and ſcorching 8 Anme 
When Hay and Fodder is. & 
they will eat them ſooner th 
Oats, and thrive exccediq 
with chem. The Boughs ford 
end, ought to be laid up in fi 
dry and ſweet corner of a 
In ſome Parts, they gather il 
in Sacks, for their. Swine, an 
ther Cattle: But ſome ſay W 
are hurtful to Bees, and ther 
they don't thrive in great 
Countries. The green Leif dl 
Elm contus d, heals a green Wal 
or. Cut, and bayld with tie n 
conſolidates fractur d Bond i 
the parts of the Elm are Ab 
five, therefore Sovereign for 
conſolidating Wounds; aud 
ſwaging the pain of the Goub3 
then, the Bark decocted 11 0 
mon Water, to the confi 
almoſt of a Syrrup, adding 3% 
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, the place being well rubb d 
fa This Tree alſo, eſpecially thoſe 
ers Ed; thereof call'd the Dutch and 


Ie, ate very proper for 
Win making of lie; and if 
r are defign'd to be made ſer- 


i eable the firſt or ſecond Year, 


will be requiſite to make a frame 
. the firſt place of Wood, or 


uch il, whereunto the Tree muſt be 
ned after they are planted, 
or WS cauſe they muſt be of a larger | 
tue than thoſe that are to grow 
aaa |caſarcly ; they muſt be alſo 
 oWuncd, but ſo as that the fide 


Wughs remain to be ſpread out 
ca aſtned by Withs to the frame. 
our Wh cy muſt be planted ſhallow in 


1 border in a ſtreight line; the 
ec det, which ſhould be about 
ei r or ten foot high, to be at 
eee foot diſtance from each o- 
e er, and between all the largeſt 


ee throughout, to plant one of 
ag e leſſer ſrze, chat is to be about 
er Mur or five foot high, whereby 


n uſt be made ſtrong and ſubſtan- 
, and of a ſufficient height, 
e Poſts fixed ſtrongly. to the 
round; when the Trees are plan- 
yy Ed and faſtned ro this frame, 
heey will grow more uniform and 
right, and thick from top to 
trom, and muſt be kept ſneerd 
nd water d upoſ all occafions. 
ne OS Bur Eſpaliers may be made 
ithout a frame of Wood to fup- 


ort it; and then the Trees ar firſt 
for znted, muſt not be the largeſt, 
and Wo above five or fix foot 
de, and the lefler four; the firſt 


ad the other between them as 
core; the fuller of Boughs they 

o the better, but they muſt be 
t off within an inch, two, or 


ere will be an equal number of 
dth ſizes planted. The frame 


in uſt be ſer three foot aſunder, 


| clipt as they grow, chat they may 
be err gg and appear 127 N, 
like a Wall, the borders alſo muſt 


fully dug every Year, yet not fo 
deep as to injure the Roots. 
EMBARGO); this is ſaid to 


der of the Government, none 
may come into the Nation or Port, 
ſometimes that none may go out; 
and ſometimes, that none may e . 
ther come in, nor go out. 


7 


EM PORT; is an Enchange... 


are exceeding beneficial ; fof 4 
good tall Hedge-Row preſerves 
t 

and ſnelters it from the violent 
and nipping Winds, that gene- 
rally deſtroy and nip much of the 
Corn, Pulſe, or whatever grows 


Grounds, and preſerves ir alſo 
from thoſe drying and ſcorching 
Winds, mote frequent in hot and 


ſerves that Fertility and Richneſs 


gent care and expence of the 


and whatever is ſown therein; 
alſo, when tis laid down for Pa- 


than the open Field-Land; an 
the Hedges being well planted 
with Trees, afford ſhadow and 


- 


Summer and Winter, which elſe 


Feet, than they would eat with 
their Mouths, and afford the in- 
duſtrious Husbandman plenty of 
Provifion for the maintenance f 
Fire-boor, Plouzh-boot, and Cart- 


rec of the Stem, and often 


bcot; yea, and if carefully plant- 


be kept clear of Weeds, and care- 


be laid on Shipping, when by Or- 


EMINENC E; See Off-ſets. . 
ENCLOSURES of Lands;. 


e Ground, warm, and defends 


in the open Field or Champian 


dry Springs: It very much pre- 


che Land is either naturally ſubject 
to, or that is added by the dili- 


Husbandman: It's a means to fur- 


niſh the Owners thereof with 2 
greater burden of Corn, Pulſe, 


ſture, it yields much more e | 


ſhelrer for the Cattle, both in 


would deſtroy more with cheir | 


Tax” 2 
| - 
_— 


— 
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good Remedy againſt Beggery; 
5 as te 
- continual Labour that is beſtow'd 


ſeveral grand Inconveniencies 


SFowing, b or to let his 
left 


de diſcernd by the Severals or 


formerly been taken out of the 


ent Argument of its contributing 
to the Ruining of the Poor, nor 
.the ſeveral intereſts of Proprie- 
tory, nor yet High-ways that fre- 


+ 44 ; 7 
E N — 


| ed and preſerved, ſupplies him; not che 


with Timber, Maſt for . Swine, | up 


and Fruit for Gyder, It's certain- 
Iy one of the greateſt” ene 
ments to good Husbandry, and a 
the Poor being anploy 
thereon, which is doubly repay'd 
by the fl uitful Crop it Annually. 
yields; and generally maintains 
treble the number of Inhabitants, 
or more than the Champion Ground 
Neither are Encloſures ſubject to 


that attend the common Field, 
and open Land; for ſuch being 
ſowed wich Corn, are ſubject to 
be ſpoiled by Cattle that ſtray out 
of the Commons and High- ways 
that are adjacent to them; and 
that the Tenants or Owners, of | 
teveral parts or portions therein, 
are bound to keep time, as well in 


part lie waſte, left his Corn be 
ſpoiled. The differences alſo, and 
the profits thereof, are plainly to 


encloſed Parcels of Land that have 


Field-land or Gommon ; and how 
much they do excel the other in 
every reſpect, tho of the ſame. 
Soil, add only an Hedge between, 
and what a yearly value they bear 
above them; as alſo, by the great 
quantities of Lands, which in our 
own time have laid open, in com- 
mon, and of little value; yet when 
inclos'd, till'd, and well order d, 
have prov'd excellent good, and: 
luddenly repaid the preſent great ex 
pence incident to Encloſures,which 
neither the popular, but inſuffici- 


encourage: | 


4 
* 
7 


lane fuich Trees and iti fu 
manner for the Karre uh 


which, ſee Quick ente. 
It's further obſervable, ofa 
the ſmaller che Encloſure br (0 
are, the greater yearly value 
bear, and the betrer burda 
Corti and Graſs; and mote Fl 
riſt Trees they yield; ani il 
larger the Fields or Enco 
the more they reſemble the ta 
mon Fields or Plaitis, and an 
ſubje& to the like inch 
encies; and, . generally ſpa 
tis found that a Farm difidel 
to many Severals or Ene 
yields a greater Rent, than f if 
lame were in but few. But 
this, too many Hedges aud ul 
in rich watered Meadows Wal 
much the Land, ay cher 
dow injure the Grafs; all 
dripping,” for chat needs nolld 
ter, Graſs abiding any Went 
and in cafe the cold Spring 
it back, it fears no Dro, 
ens 
unlels 


CEN —_— 


hath Water and Heat i 
bring it forwards, - ul 
proving Aquarick Planrs/be pig 
ed, whoſe ſhrouds ſhall exteelf 
value the Graſs they pol; NG 
may well be done in e 
on the edges gf the Baoky 
and will amount unto a com 
ble improvement, if chef 
be choſen. 
END EKW; is nn a 
conry, concerning the un 
geſting her Meat, thatſhe nan 
y diſchargeth her Gorge wal 
but in fike manner clean 


ENDI1VEWHITE oN 
cory,; is only multiph'd v9 


t 
. We 


5 


cuently go over open Lands, Ce. 
Souki be any impediment tog 0 


chat is Joogiſhy of 4 f 


\ —__ £5 


* o 
2 s 
Exp 


END 


xt the other; 


irs of Herbs cut ſmall. The 
oF alſo Font lng, ed in the 
manner, from longiſh, black» 
eed, and is a fort of a very 


. in the Autumn and 
ter 8 if fo be it is well 
ned, 9 o made tender and 
ite, All forts of them, whe⸗ 
the White, the Green, or the | 
{ Endi ree prerty w 

F kind: of Grounds, and 
ſeldom begun to be * 

em till the middle of 


then very thin, or they 


in Potta 


e whitned in the places where 
| firſt grow, without tranſ- 
ing; there is alſo but a little 


becauſe they are apt to run 
Seed; but for a greater — 
5 — be 1 Jah tter 
of June, and n or- 
to have * a 1 
ptember ; after t 

tity is ſowed in ja; fora | 
nent ſupply to 5 

Lang fore-part.of the W 1 
| they are tranſplanted in 
mer time, they muſt be ſer. 
large foot's diſtance. and great 
of five or ſix foot "broad are 
y made for tl en 


0 ires great and 


frequent Wa- 
and when big enough to 
Mel, tis tied up with two 
aree Bands, according as its 
& requires; and tis Whitned 


5 or 20 days: But to reſerve 
en the approach, of Told, i it 


i fla ar one end, and roun> 


it grows u 
Stock or Stems of the 9 
growth, and one 


1 
T5 it — nothin but 1 


annual Plant, uſed in Sallad | 


thinned afterwards, in 4 


tity of them to be ſowed at 


ſpend | ter; when it's 
the Fro 


END 


dor At che end of September, the 
Stocks are planred pretty near dne 
another, becauſe/ir nei grows 
I high nor ſpreads ſo much as in 
Summer; and in cafe any Plants 
can be ſowed in Winter, they 
55 be lanted again in the 
ring, in order to produce Seed, ; 
have a ſuſſicent 
de ri en, For the wild En- 
wn in March, ; 
'4 


tive, is 0 
in a w -prepard Ground, 
an fortify d by Watering. 
Cropping, that ic may be fic to 
Whiten in Winter. The beſt 
way to Whiten it, is to 2 
| ane Props from fide to fide, 
the ,wherewith i ＋ | 
be woll cover d from touching it, 
| ſince it ſhoots in the Lame man- 
ner under an hollow covering, fas 
under a cloſe onc; ſo that care 
be taken ſo well to ſtop up the 
paſſages on all _ 1 = 
or Air at all can ge and here- 
by the Shoors are wo, cleanſed; 
and they reliſh not ſo much ot 
the Dung. It may be travſplant- 
ted into r Win- 
green it endures. 
ſt well 4. and runs 
into Seed 8 of "Ma 
Many, eat its Shouts in 
Sallads, wien they are young atid 
tender; Yves: fame refreſhing the 
Liver, and all the inflamed ? Mem- 
33 quenching purging 
as 


the Blood, t. But ſuch 
cold Stomachs muſt not uſe j I, un- 


lefs ſome Pepper, Raiſons of rhe 
Sun, or a little boyled Wine be 
added thereunto. It's eaten with 
1 . Tarragon, and other 
C | 
or ENDORSING: A 

NOTE, te" is to write on the 


be cover d with long d 
alen be hel up 4 4 ns 


back de what part is id; alſo 
ern 09 2 en, iba by ö 


| 
18 
| 
ll 
| 


'E 1 "i 
' ExporStNG 4 1 ie 


3 is to order anorher to 
Erie ch the Contents of a 


Sa 


Name on 925 bac Pp 
"draws 4 Bill of 106 /. 

Order, which is accepted 
Fre ham non 5 but before th 
5 — 


occalion. 
„o he Writes his 
on the back 
the Bill; and 


thang 


e, 


ide, an 


on, 


Rs To. E, wc. 


ve wrote their 


has the Bill laſt, 1 
ceptor will not 

ö cute 
the Drawers, 

75 of them, 

erchants. 5 

- ENFR A NCIS: 
rorporate into a Bod) 
all our Corporations are. 

3 „EN INE for ſetting of” Corn, 
er See 1 Engine. 
ENGLAND; ch 

5 Y. Country 10 Europ 
Au other; accounts, 


icularly in reſpe&r 
ue ee e 


Rich 
the 


this is to en- 


e moiſt hap- 
„ 4s an 
{ſo more x 
7 Situat 
Its 
ch 75 s of its 5 
it lies open to all 
of che w orld bf Op, 2255 2 
the Sea, either for r Exportation | f 
Home- bred, or Ir mportation of 
Foreign e Commodities; for which 
end Nature has Fenced her Sea- 
Coaſts from the Irruptions and 
eee of the Liquid Ele- 


e with high HS; and fo has 
29 her With | abundance of 
\Harbours far 


in 10 


ill chat 
ble to 9 8 or Now Order; 
riting m 


upon nd 
e Fn | 
to pa 
Nan. 
d delivers to D 
ng öccaſion 
to pay to E 100 J. writes his Name 
> back-ſi ide, and delivers rhe 
So all they that 
Names ps the 
back-fide are Endorſers; and he 
F. the Ac- 
pay it, may Proſe- 
both all the Endorſè ers, and 
and Acce tor, or 
by the Cuſt tome of 


y or Society, | 


oil; for,” as to 


nj in Su 
„Weather. 


re- 


r A acc 
[os lie jolt 
7 out Fields: 
ide; a5 . 4 Gr 15 
Payable « to B 


ED 
ni hardy 


&* Chin 
nah; = A 


4 c e lea 
for as in . | 


warm va rs Gs 
ſide 21 y Ai 
ſharp;/fo in Sümm 

Int poſtion fl lor 


[cots 


lincs Gkt 


ceffive heats; which { 


Clima ates, for Want 
Rain. Tis 


= 


4 


ſeldom here but gende 

i Rags bur rhe change nt 
egul of - the Well 
ſeldom ny 
y days in che ſame & q 
from” ich e ol 
thoſe frequent Colds 
in a manner the o | original 2 
moſt of of gur 5 if h , 1 — 
ever, it cheat diver if | 
variety and proves "ſome 
very comfortabli 4 wann d 
ter a fir of Gold Weather 0 
welcome in' Witt ef, 48 A cba 
mer a ter Lk fir N 
An Hal:TW 


is ſuch, th It it 


© ki E 


e 
1 Country as little ſubject 
ule. 2; any other; but if Nature be 
u eewhat too prodigal of, Moi- 


df tre in this Country, ſne is * 
A refal to remedy it; for Icarce 
. l s 


(c of Rain i: over, but a Wind 
cs moſt times from the Weſt; 
chere are two times of the 
here ear ſeldom free from high Winds, F 
nd they are the two Equinoxes 


1 5 © September and March. 
for Neither muſt the Natural Beau- 


12 ; | 
no; of our Country be paſſed oyer 
ithour remarking ; for whereas 


re cal parts of Europe. are Qver- 


en den wich wild and unwholſom 
E reſts, others full of Horror by 
ie er dreadful high Mountains, 


00 nd deep Abyſſes England is one 
ne moſt beautiful Countries to 


0 told char is in the known | &: ewith the Country 4. 
an, generally flat, yet not Boùbndss. 4 
bout riüng Grounds here and As to Raiment, our fine Engliſh 
ere, yiclding a charming Pro- Wool is famous all over the World; | 
rag ca © the Eye, an advantage of which this Country yields 


reo be had in Countries that yearly ſuch a quantity, as to ſup- 

NE logether upon the level; ply nor only its Inhabitants, — | 

| is likewiſe, an open Country, all Trading parts ot the World 

noc deſtitute of Forreſts, ſuch | befides; with: Broad-Cloths made 

ny ſeem only contriv d for variety. | thereof ; for the advancement of 

ey che pleaſure of Hunting; and | which Manufacture, Fullers-Eartii 
excellent Verdure, and the is produc'd no where in that abuti- _ 

eee of ſo many Rivers, | dance and exeellehcy, as it is in 

* herewith it is abundantly Wa- England + And for Linnen, e 


e. dd much co che Beauty of | Land is very apt in moſt parts 
d much t zeauty of Land is very apt in moſt parts; to 
* and as by reaſon of the mild - produce Hemp and Flax; tho im- 
ok its Air, even in the Win- proy'd to other purpoſes; and a4 


r Seaſon, it's commonly Green | to Leather, no Country affords * 
re parts of four in the Year; | better; or in greater quantiry.. 
the multitude of its noble | Timber, indeed; for Building; 
cams (whereof the Thomes is | is not ſo. plentiful with us (th 
4 Ithout contradiction the beſt Ri- Oak. for Shipping, is the beſt of 
mer 718 the known World,) ſtrive | any) as in other parts; becauſe 

1 were to make. it both fruitful we can improve our Land to her- 
rec er advantage; being ſupplydwick | 
1  Þ en tor the goodneſs of the | the ſame from Norway; at an eaſie 

* IA adifpurable ; but more | rate; but for Stones; Lime; Bricks, 
= anal for the. four Things | Tiles; and Iron, Nature atid Arc 
8 We requiſite for the Subfte | ſupply us with all of them: Our 
ec Mankind; I mean Food, el conliſts of Wood; * 
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Coals; which laſt being the oom- Cler, Salt-Peter, Gumpon 4 1 
mon Fuel, is dug out of the Bow- | bacco-pipes, Marble, Alabafter, ad 
els of the Earth, in ſeveral parts other Stones little inferidut top, 
of the Kingdom; and caſts a grea- | monds; Salt, Soap, Pot-aſhes, 614 
ter heat, and js more laſting than | and Saffron, the beſt in the a 
eicher of the other two. We and a multitude of other thing 
have beſides, ſtout Horſes for Car- | both for Uſe and Ornamay 

FFF 
All ſorts of Simples for Phyſical bens is meant, a Hawk's Rah 
Lifes grow amongſt us: We have { having black ſpots therein. 
excellent Liquoriſh, and the beſt} ENHANCE; is to raiſe he 

FFF 
not deititute ot Hot Bat Fi SE 4 ; this is to put 
Mineral Waters, either for the | an Hawk or Faulcon of here 
Cure or the Prevention of Diſeaſes. and Greaſe ; for hen you dn 
And as for Metals, our 2 her out of the Mew, if ſhe bs 
Tinn is admir d all over Europe, pn, which may be know 4 

for its are fineneſs, not | her round fat Thighs; and fil 
much inferior to Silver. We have | Body, the Flefh being round, ad 
eee Io. 
and Iron-Mines. - 7 eue aue 1 
Neither are we near ſo much | her Feathers ſummed , thnx 

- troubled with hurtful _ rave | dere, ee, yer were 
nous Beaſts, venemous Serpents, | her two or three bits of hot hen 
or. noiſom Flies and Vermine, as | and leſs at night, unleſs it be er 
other Countries are, having nei- cold; and if fne will feed we 
ther Wild-Boars, Bears, nor Wolfs, | and wichout compulſion, give her 
which laſt are ſo pernicious and j waſh'd Meat; thus prepared, tt 
deſtructive to Cattle; but our the Wings of an Hen for her Din 
Þ xn can Feed ſecurely from [ ner, and wel them 1 
them : | - 4 ters; in the morning, give 

Bur beſides the aforemention'd | the Legs of an Hen very hot, a 

Commodities of Wool, Cc. that | noon Meat temperately N 
are Products of our Country, of F good Gorge; then let her ll 
which Wool are made exceeding ir be late in on OR: 11 

fine woollen Cloths and Stuffs, as ſhe have put over her Meat, {08 

Crapes, Grograms, Barateens, Cam- that there is nothing left in dd 

lets, Calamanco s, Antarines, Para- Gorge, then give her wurm lle 

gons, Says, Sempaternums, Perpetu- as in the morning; thus . 

any's, Druggets, Serges, Fuſtions, | till it be convenient td ge u 

Bays, Flaunels, we have alſo | plumage;. which may be om 

good Paper, Hats, Rugs, red Tick- | by theſe tokens : 1. 1 q | 
cee, wood Tet, and | makes Wing, ll em 

_ .*,, CGopperas, 8 ver, and Tron, | Hawk's Wing, "WI tem un 
wich things made thereof ; Stock and tenderer than ir did ben 

ings of all forts, Worſted, Woollen, | fhe did eat 'wall'd Meat, * 
and Thread; all forts of Ironinon-] her Mert be white, and the Bucky 
ers- ares; Tailw, Hides, ' Oyls, \ thereof be very black, 4 ph 

Hys, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Waxs | mingled wich. any Wer GH 
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Er „ Vob. "= 
is proper. {ike be ftiarp- ſlovet, Which muſt be deyo ab and 5 


1 

1 * SPRAY 8 2 yon, * mixt well with Sheeps- d 
hy ve > her Caf ſtings eit an fling i ix to a Ts 00 po 44 it 4 
e or Coney, dt ihe eat f 2 Cake, and bake it, which 
md WF cahers on the Vans st ci wing F.. "lb apply 992 77 unto the _ 
ns, an old Hen. place, and it Lit very well; 


| 
when you, have ſet her on the | or aint it wich . urpentine a 
elch, 185 clean underneath, Verdigreaſe mixt together el 
hat you may Know wherher the wderd,; both being alſo 
ent be full of ſtreaks, or skins, for a. Galled Back. 
r ſiritigs; and if ſo, then con-. ENTERVI EW, is 4 term 
nue this ſort of Caſting three or in Faulconry,. by which is meant 
ur nights together; and iſ you the ſecond Tear of an Hawk's 
d the Feathers, digeſte d and 
tt, and that her dating d is great, EN ARI ES; is a term in Huns 
en take the Neck of an old Ren, U nh, being fac ſuch, pl W or 1 — 
nd cut it between the joints, then 280 Deer are fou 
y it in cold water, and give it | lately q* way paſſed, 2 
e Faulcon three nights together, hate 1 atheſs is g ueſſed at; A co | 
n the day - time gue her waſh'd chen Hounds, or Beagles put 
Feat; after this Caſting; or Plu- thereto for the vie). — 
ige, as there is occaſion, and] ERECT- FLOWERS; 410 \ - 


n > WS: vill bear all down into the | thoſe Flowers that grow upright; 
gur nel. And when you have | without hanging che Head. 

der, aun her out of the Mew, and ESCHALOTS; e 
en N Feathers are "ſum- | from France become an Engliſh 
aol ed, give | her no waſhl'd Meat, roy being increaſed and ma- 
ebe quick Birds with good Gor- near after the {ame man- 


s, and fer oy our in open | ner as Garlick, which may be 
laces, - f een for. chat purpoſe; only they 
2 to he ſet 1 becauſe they 


e het ENTER A HAWR; this is a ſpring ſooner, pro up as 
ot, 4 1 uſed when the firſt begins to 5 oon as the Leave A begin to 

and | ther, long after which they — 

ll ENTER FERING; kBa Dif- not lie in the Ground, for eicher 
incident to Horſes, that comes they rot there, or the Winter kills 
a eral ways; being either Here- | them. They give a fine reliſh ts 
h, or by ſome ſtifneſs in the | moſtSawees and the Ereathof thoſe 
Mea; e, or by evils and over-broad | that eat them is not offenſive to 
en e ooing, which makes him o ſo] others ; but being planted two of 
e het" owbehind with his hinderFeer, | three Years in the ſaine Ground; 
non ge: he frees one foot againſt an- ary are * to degenerate. — 
eſh & er, fo that there grows hard | SCULENTS; are Plants 
* 75 Scabs, 1 are ſo ſore, for Food; . as Artichoakes, | 
kale make him go Lame; | Turn Parſnips, b. 
xfo i 1 his ill Going, and i | bage wt 45 28 | 
2. vilible fs of the Scabs. A ESPALIER-HEDGES; they ate 
Black! + " which, is to take three Plants of detence, made for ſecu« - 
Ao Sheep- dung newly made, | rity of Gardens or Plantations, of 
oy pan * 170 p 9 Whear- | for the —— of ne 
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ere are ſeveral ſorts of Trees 
fit for this uſe, but the three kinds 
of Elms and Lymes are to be pre- 


muſt be moderately pruned, and 


alt occaſions; neither muſt their 


ESP 
z E 5 


der eSntick Greens and Plants in 
the Summer Seaſon ; in reſpect to 
the firſt whereof, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to plant Trees at ſome di- 
ſtantẽ ichout the outmoſt Bounds 


or Walls . to which purpoſe, the may be a ſerviceable Defence | 


Lines may be planted in t vo or 


three rows, pretty thick, confi- | ſorts of Firs, _ becauſe of the 


'derins/theinte they are for; and 
when the firſt Line is ſet, let the 
ſecond be planted in ſuch order, 
that every three Trees may make 
an Equilateral Triangle, that ſo 
the firſt Range may be cloſed by 
the ſecond ; after which, a third 
Line may be planted, which may 
bear the ſame proportion to the 
ſecond,” as the ſecond does to the 
firſt. Three rows being ſet in 
this order, will be found to be of 
extraordinary uſe; and with theſe 
Ranges the whole Plantation or 
Gardens may be encompaſs d, if it 
can be done conveniently; and 
this method is much better than at 
Kighit-Angles. . 


fer'd, tho Firs and Pines may alſo 
be of great vie :. But what Trees 
ſoever are employ'd, they muſt be 
ſtrong; and in tranſplanting, great 
care muſt be had to take them out 

of their natural Earth or Abode, 
and with as much of their Root 
to them as is poſſible; and they 


well planted, but not too deep, if 
the Ground incline to moiſture, 
for thereby many Trees are ſpoil, 
They muſt be very well ſtak'd 
when planted, that they may have 
ſtrength to wichſtand the ſtrong 
Winds, till they have taken Root 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt of themſelves; 
and no diligence muſt be omitted 


| Lemmons, Myrtles, and other ten- Heads be. too tall at their f 


manner, they ſuffer, very lief 
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planting ; and 'ris. proper to 
gin to plant them in the fon 
meth 5 Even before they 04 
bout to make their... Gardens, th 
no time may be loſt, and that ih 


Toon as may be. Pines, and; 


Greens, aſpiring to a great lei 
and length of duration, Joch i 

well when planted. in ths as 
ner; and, conpleatly to ded th 
work, they mult be. procurd q 
of ſome Nurſery, their ſe fig 
two to three or four foot hip 

and not tranſplanted willtheycan 
to ſeven, eight, or nine Fog 
when they muſt be taken up vi 
almoſt all their Roots, and 
much Earth about them, as ti 
three, or four Men can cart u 
each Tree in an Hand-barroy 
which Earth will be a great ni 
to fix them where they are 9 
planted; and being.remov'diuth 


hindring their growth; theremul 
be a reaſonable. diſtance betnee 
them, and care had to ſecurethd 
from Cattle. | 

But for making Eſpalier ag 
for Defence, of render Greensal 
Plants, from Malevolent-wind! 
the Summer-Seaſon, which 4 
want of ſuch ſecurity are mig 
ly prejudic d. If chere be oc 
ſion for the uſe of theſe Epalinl 
the firſt or ſecond Yearafcertht 
being planted, then muſt 2 i 
ſtantial Frame of wood be mad 
ſeven, eight, or nine Foot lig 
the diſtances of the Poſts aſund 
to be according to the length 
the Rails, which is common 
bout eight, or nine Foot, and 
an Eſpalier- frame of eight 700 
high from the top Surface of i 


to have them well watered upon 


a. 


Ground; in which height of gl 
Foot, there may be ſu Rail, ch 


* 7 dba 
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zul being about ſixreen Inches | 
under, and the ſame diſtance 
-om the Ground. Now, the higher 
he Trees are planted, the ſtronger 
he Poſts muſt be; and care muſt 
e taken that the Frame be ſer. 
pricht and ſtreight: But in all 
he ſeveral frzes- of Eſpaliers, the 
rees or Plants ought to be hand- 
me bred, and furniſh'd with fide | 
Luzhs, that they may be tyed to 
he Rails, in order to cauſe the 
ſpaljer to thicken the ſooner; 
nd where theſe Eſpaliers are to 
e made in the middle of a Gar- 
en, Lyme-trees are more proper 
in Elm, becauſe of the ſpread- 
8 Roots of the laſt, which will 
pove prejudicial co the Neigh- 
uring ans,, 8 

As to the form of the Zjpalier, 
muſt be Oblong, and in laying 
tokits dimenfions on the ground, 
je two longeſt parallel ſides muſt 
In North and South, or there- 
bouts; and for the largeneſs and 
tent that muſt be proportion d 
cording to the number of ten- 
r Greens and Plants, which tis 
ſigu d to contain with conve- 
ency, always allowing conve- 
ent diſtances in Placing them; 
d tor Allies too, that there may 
a way to come to water and 
them on all occaſions. The 
twarion of it ſhould not be very 
diſtant from the Green-houſe, 
T the better removing of them 
ward and backward; but if 
at cannot well be done, it muſt 
paced in ſome other conve- 
ent part of the Garden. In 
* making of ir, when the di- 
lions are marked cur, a border 
t be made anſwerable there- 
o, which ſhould be eight Foot 
de, and well trenched, two foot 
L a1 half, or three deep, and 
Fic. Ground happen to be na- 
rah not good 10 deep, ir muſt 
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ere ml 
betnee 
Ire the 
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be made good, leſt after the 
Trees have been planted ſome 
Years, when they ceme to ſtrike 
Root, they penetrate down to a 
the poor, cold, barren Earth, and 
hecome thereby catcexdingly hin- 
dred in their progreſs; / 5.) 1 
ESPLE Es; are the full Profits, 
which the Ground or Land yields, 
or the Hay of the Meadows, the 
Seed of the Paſture, the Corn of 
the Arable, the Rents; Services 
and ſuch · like Iſſues. 


„ ES SEX; Ne 
| 9 in the Eaſt of Eygland, call d fo 
rom the Eaſt-Sacons, by whom it 
was Inhabited. Tis bounded on 
the Eaſt with the German Ocean, 
with Hartfordſbire and Middleſex 
on the Weſt, Northward withiSuf 
folk, and Southward with Kent; 
being in Length about 4.5: Miles, 
and 36 in Breadth; in which 
compaſs of Ground it contains 
1240000 Acres, and about 34800 
Houſes: The whole is divided in- 
to 20 Hundreds, wherein are 415 
Pariſhes, and 27 Market- Towns, 
3 whereof are privileg d to ſend 
Members to Parliament. It's a 
County that is abundantly. warer- 
ed, both with, great and ſmall 
Rivers; for beſides the Thames, 
which divides it from Kent, the 
Stoure from Suffolk, the Lea from 
Middleſex, and the little Stounre 
from Harrfmaſbire, here is the 
Coln, the Chelmer, the Crouch, and 
the Roding, with many more, all 


Here the Air is pretty temperate 
and healthiul, exeept down in che 
Hundreds, towards the Seaſide, 


yielding great plenty of Fiſhs 
{ 


where it is very Aguiſh; but there 
the Soil is eee molt Fruictul: 


dance of Siffronz at 
Ie of Cnr, at the Nowh ofthe 


4 


Thames, in this County, is no ed 


ö 


In the North-parts, it yields abun - 
and the little 


HSE | 


E * 4 „ 


for affording exceeding ſweet Mor: | 
ton. N 

EST. ANDARD, or STANDARD; ; 
_ it be-uſually taken for an En- 

5 . for Hopſemen in War, 5 
6 -þ y that of the Kin 
chick et cis alſo 160 
for the rincipal or ſtanding Mea- 
ſuxe of the Kiug; to the ſcantling 
whereof;all the Meaſures chrough- | 
our the Land, are, or ought to be, ' 
framed by the Clerks of the Mar- | 
ker, Aulneget, and other Officers, 
3 to their {everal Ot- 


EST AT; ſignifes any Beaſt 
chat ib not wild, found within any 
Lordſhip, and not owned by any 
Man; in which caſe,“ if it he 
Cryed, according to Iaw, in the 
next Market- Towns, and it be not. 
claimed by the Owner within a 
Year and a Day, tis the Lord's 5 of | 
the Soil. 
EVACUATION of the Hh 
mours by the Noſe; for the promo- 
tion of which, when a Horfe, 
without loſing hi hi Appetite, void 
the Humour that occaſionz the 
Strangles imperfectly, or in too 
little a quantity by his Not 
take the quantity of an Egg of 
Freſh-butter, melt and fry it in a 
Skellet or Frying-pan, nll it be- 


fin to grow black; ie add 8 


rong Vinegar and Oy! Olive, of 
each half a Glaſs, and twice as 
much Pepper as you can lift with 
the ends of your Fingers; 3 mix 
them all eopether f in rhe Skeller, 
and while the "Compofition i 18 
warm, pour it into the Holes 
Noſe "through | a Horn, one. io 
into each Noftril : As ſoon 

s taken this Remedy, 2355 Fu f 
with à Cloth, and Walk him in 
your Hand half an hour, dari 
which time, he will be ſeiz'd 4 4 


| the 
with their 


N 
prize you, 155 ir wil hot laft' 
an hour or two , and after yg 
have put him into the Stable. 
will void che Hymour. hn 


fully. 

EUGH-TREE, NJ 
grows in the barrer eg 
and coldeſt deen, | 
eaſily produced of Seeds, 9 
waſhed and gleanſed from thei 
Mucilage ; and burye in the} 
Ground, © like aw! Th nl 
ſecond * ear, and not befare 
aps on their Head; 
may be tranſplanted at three Yo 
old x as they may alſo be pic 
gated by Plants, or Suckers, but 
the are difficult of growth. 

WEIS BLIESSOM;! 
term uſed by Shepherds, tos 
nifie that ſhe hath taken 0; 4 
Ewe is Riding, imports ſhe! is 17 


EXCH ANGE-BRQKEIS 


IN 


E 
are Men that tell how 
chapge goes, and em 5 
chants, who haye Money to 5 
ceive or Pay Beyond Se 
are proper Perſons. mY 
ing or doing thereof; and 
ihe ching is done, nen 
Money Serin he 3 Med 

per 100 

EXCHANGERS; ue 
that return Money Beyo by 

EX CISE; AE Duty wi 
gros Beer and Ale is at he 
of 4. f. g Barre, a 
* In fmall 

ak 3 Bare! 9D 
| 36 ons, and a. 
as may de ſeen i in t 
| Table of - 2 75 

ewers are allow £ 
Ce. & Beer Fo ſtrong 7 
ſivall, 1 9 85 235 gots g 
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ciſe df a 


be 24 By 


2 palpitztion, or beating in the 


Flank, if he were juſt 271 to 


"= 


N 4 


and 2, of a Farching 3 © 


_— 
45,10. | 
2 Barrel of rong AIR 45-3 
and: 3 of a Farthing; and a Bar. 
rel of fmall Beer is 1s. 1d. 19. and 
Hof a Farthing, | 

'EXCRESION-BONEY ; are 
vil incident to Horſes, occaſion d 
moſtly by Cauſticks, or burning 
Corroſives, which are pur to 
Wounds that lie cloſe to the Bone, 
as when the Wound is in the Leg, 
or about the Paſterns; for the 
Fleſh being much burned by them, 

cauſe an Excrefſence to oy up- 
on the Bone, which by t 
experience of the Farrier is heal- 
ed, but the Excretion does remain; 
and ſometimes it comes by a Shac- 


Fetters that has been long conti- 
nued upon the Foot. What eures 
the Bone-Spavin, cures this. See 
Bone-Spavin, „„ 
EXHALATIONS; are ſuch 
Vapours and Moiſtures as are. 
drawn and exhaled out of the 
3 by the heat and influence of 
the Sun. 5 


our Engliſh Soil. 3 
EXPEDIAT E; according 
to tze opinion of ſome, ſignifies 
the cutting out of tlie ball of the 
Foot of great Dogs in the Foreſt; 


the cutting off the three Fore- 
claws by the Skin; and that che 
Owner of every ſuch Do - 
expediated in the Forreff, ſhall 
forfeit three Shillings and four 
Pence, „ 

EX SECTION, or Gelding of 
Cimbs; was a way praftifed hal 
[the Ancients, and endeavour d to 


ſucceſs, and many directions have 
cen flven therein to no great 
Purpoſe. However, the moſt pro- 


d. 4 


5 «© + 
5 Are e: 


e little 


kle, or the galling of a Lock, or | the 


EXOTICRS,; are Foreign 
Plants, not growing naturally in 


but faith Mr, Manwood, it implies 


be Reviy'd again, without any good 


T * 3 
5 7 2 
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the other, 


* the one behind the 
other; and if 


a ſufficient Stock of Honey to pre- 


ſerve the Bees in the remainder, 
you may take the moſt remote Box 


or Hive, and place it the nether - 


moſt, and ſo drive the Bees into 
the other. | 1525 


| EXTRA-PAROCHIAL ; cut ot 


any Partſh, privileg d or exempt 
. EYES BLOOD-SHOTTEN ; See 
| Blood-ſhotten Eyes.” | 111 


tic Des. 1 * * f WV 
young Hawk newly taken out of 
he Neſt, and not able to Prey for 
herſelf; and it being difficult ro 
bring her to any perfection, ſne 
muſt be fed firſt in ſome 


cool Room that hath two Win» 
dows, one to the North, and the _ 


other to the Eaſt, which muſt be 
opened and barred over with 
Laths, but not ſo wide as for aHawk 
to get out, or Vermine to come 
freſh Leaves, c. Her Food muſt 
SheepsHearts; and her Meat ſhould 
be cut whilſt ſne is — F 
or little, or ſhred into ſr: 
lets, and ſhe fed twice or thrice a 
day, according as you find her ens 
dure it, or put it o w- e. 
When ſhe is full ſumm d, and 
flies about, give her whole ſmall 
Birds, and ſometimes feed her on 
your Fiſt, ſuffering her to ſtrain 
and kill the Birds in your Hands, 
and ſometimes put live Birds into 


her Room, and let her kill and 


feed on them; and hereby you 


her off from that ſcurvy quality 
of hiding her Prey, Again, ga 
every morning into the Room, 


bable way is to make the Hives 


| 


— 


and call her to your Fiſt; and 
K4 weg 


YES LUNATICK ; See Ln 


in; and ſtrow the Chamber with 


be Sparrows, young Pigeons, and 


5 
all Pel- 


will not only Neul her, but take 
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when ſhe hath put forth all her. 
"Feathers, and is full ſumm d: take 
her out of the Chamber and furt 
niſn her with Bells, Bewets, Jef: 
ſes and Lines; it will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſeel her at firſt, 
that ſhe may the better endure 
the Hood and Handling; and the 
Hood ſhould be a Rufler, one that 
is large and eaſie, which muſt be 
put on; and pulled off frequently, 
Atrogking her ofte on the Head, 
till ſhe ſtands gently; and in the 
evening unſeel her by Candle- 
light. And now ſeeling and un- 
feeling haye been mention'd, it 
will be proper to ſhew how to 
Seel a Hawk after the beſt man- 
ner: 35 8 « 3 5 * 
Take a Needle threaded with 
untwiſted Thread, and Caſting 
yonr Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the Needle through her 
Eye · lid, not right againſt the ſight 
of the Eye, but ſomewhat nearer, 
the Beak, thar ſhe may have li- 
berty to ſee backward; and have 
eſpecial care that the Web be not 


1 


char you may the better caſt of 


q 


2 o IT LES 
N 4 . 
3 7 
3 * 
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or 


Ja” > \ 
oaks 3 * b Y 
9 
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quickly beip Ber at the tt, 
the Pigeon prove too hard, a 
diſcourage her; then let ys 
plume and feed thereupon, Wh. 
lng the while, chat the mg in 
1t another time 00d her, 


. 


oe” 


2 
by 


* 


no 


3 then H 
and let her plume and tire a link, 
You may uſe her to Train of 
Chicken and Quail ; and when fy 
will ſeize readily, ride cr i 
Morning, and with Spaniel; ſl 
ſome Beavy of young Quails, a. 
vancing your Fiſt aloft, that the 
Hawk may fee them when they 
ſpring, flying her at  advantag; 
and it ſhe Kill, reward her; f 
ſhe miſs, ſerve her with the trin 
of a Quail; but for your Dog, 
let them Hunt on your Right 
Hand when they Range, «but cipe 
cially when they Queſt and 


our Hawk, for, which, when he 
is thoroughly entred, and nel 
nouzed, you may hold your 
low; but above all, have a que 
Eye to the Spaniels, not'covering 


Hurt; then put your Needle thro? 


the other Eye-lid, drawing the | above them, that you may kt 


ends of the Thread together, 
which tye over the Beak with a 
ſtreight Knot, but cut off the 
Threads near to the end of the 
Knot, and ſo twiſt them tqether, 
that the Eye-lids may be raiſed ſo 
upwards, that the Hawk may not 
ſee at all, but as the Thread ſhall 
flacken, ſhe, ſhall be able to ſee 
backwards only, which is the rea- 
fon thar the Thread 1s put nearer 
,, nee 
When your Zyeſs is won to the 
Hand and Fiſt, let her kill ſmall 

irds thereon, then call her to 


5 


| 


ger ſmelt; beſides; it dies in de 


to be too near them, but a litk 


your Hawk fly Coaſting at the ac; 
vantage, when the Game ſprings. 


EYRIE;. fo calld, ubeg 
Hawks Build and Hatch thei 
ET EWALES for. ſs: 
for the making of, which; take | 
che Herb Ale-hoof, or Ground 
for its Leaf is ſinaller, chinnen, 
and lefs fhining, but cf a fun 
Winter, whereas the creeping 1 
reſiſts the Cold-wearhEr,and ther. 
fore they are guilty ok a Jy 


great Error, who inſtead. of thb, 
make ufe of Ivy thats creeps thy 
tlie Ground: Take, I forty 
handstul of true Sund, ben 


it in a Marble Motftar, Wich e 
R WY Mun f 
; . 5160 |. 


or three days or longer, till ſhe 
will come far off; after take a 
kve Pigeon tyed by the Foot, 
and ſtir it till your Hawk will 
bite at it, and ſeize it, but be 


Lew „ boy % ent by, hs | ; 


_ ; L ” 
, , 1 „„ 
1 * Ro * 9 S # 1 * 
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rhices of fix hard Eggs; then 
N a pint of . mn 
| +ewine, Roſe- water A q 13 

he 6 te and white Vitriol, 
uſt each an ounce and a half; beat 
oy em all together, and incorpo- 
ber e them very well with the Pe- 
a. ſtrewing upon them an ounge 
; of WE bite Salt; then cover the 


ſhe ar, 

n 4 hy ſtood there five or ſix 
s, pour the whole Compoſi- 
al- n into a Hypocras-Bag of clean 
th ite Serge, and ſer a Veſſel un- 
hey it, to receive the Water that 
ve, ps through, which * muſt be 
1 ſerved in a Glaſs Bottle; and 
fein ) Morning and Evening pour 
055 e of it into the Horſe's Eye. 
gbr. ere are few Rheums which this 
ſpe⸗ ter will not Cure; but if there 
al main a white Film or Skin upon 
{off Eye, you muſt conſume it 
1 h Powders proper for that 
we | 
| 

ting 

ite 5 | 
| let F. f 
1 
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ABRICK-LANDS; are 


ner Lands given cowards the Main- 
bel ance, Rebuilding, or Repair of 


edral, or other Churches. 


erz ACTOR; he is one that 
le mploy'd to Buy or Sell any 
Ty, ſchandize for another; and 
ner, in differs from a Servant; 


FALLING 


up 


Al 15 


that a Factor has. 5 

FAGGOT OF STEEL; 
pound weight, ' 
 FALDAGE ; this is a privi- 
lege which many Lords an ciently 
retained to themſelves, of ſetting 
up Sheep- folds, or Pens, in any 
Fields, without their Mannors, the 


[ | + 
1s 120 


and place it in a Cellar , ¶ better to manure them; and this 


not only with their own, but with 
their Tenants Sheep, which is cal- 
led Sectafalde.” This Faldage, in 
ſome places, is call'd, a Fold-courſe, 


or Free-fold, | 
the Fundament ; 
comes ſeveral ways, either by 
Weakneſs, the Horſe being poor- 
ly fed, or by ſome Cold, which 
occaſions a Scowring and Flux of 
Blood; againſt which, among o- 
ther things that are preſcribd, 


1. Take Garden-Creſſes, and hav- 


ing dryed them to Powder, pur 
the Fundament with your 
Hand; and then ſtrew the Pow- 


der thereon ; after that, lay a lit- 
| tle Honey on; and again, ſtrew - 
more of the Powder, mixing ther- 


with the Powder of Cummin. 2. 
Others take white Salt, made into 
fine Powder, which they ſtrew a 
little upon the Gut; then take 
piece of Lard, and having firſt 
boyl'd Mallow-leaves till they be 
ſofc, ler them be beaten well with 
the Lard, then made up like unto 
a Suppoſitary, and apply it to the 
place once à day, till it be whole. 
3. Some burn a ſmall Faggot, 


tom whereas a Servant does Buſi- | made of the green Boughs of a 
the } tor a Yearly Salary or no- Willow-rree,' in ſome clean place, 
by bur his Charges, and -ſerves | ro Aſhes; and after the Horſe his 
hers bis Maſter ; a Factor does bu- | Fundament is waſhed with water,” 
ber fo much in eyery Hun- ſtrew ſome of the fineſt of them 
tu, WE ! ounds worth of Goods he | upon it, and put it up into its 
er Buys. (which is ealld Pro. place e ur warm Hand; 
foul - and is employ d for ſeyeral | then tye don fis Tail between 
beat ns or Traders at the fare | his hinder Legs, to his Surcingfe, : 
being nor their Servant, p etty ſtrei ht, and it will knir 
r, or Correſpondent. Ji FF, = nn 


—— 


"BAL CEE 
very ſtrong again. 4. White Pep- | yon may take the 4%, dmg 
3 — — bearen and ſear- the Doſe to two hs * 
ped very fine, being ſtrewed ther- it to Powder. Galers cid 
on, and uſed as the other, is alſo rate, Album Rbaſit, aud ſus 
very good. 3. Rcat fix drams of | ther Galenical Remediq myy | 
Salt of Lead with half a pint of | ſometimes uſeful in this cat 
Goats-milk, or (tor want of that) | inferiour to the other in diy 
of Coms mill, till they be well in. It happens not untrequentl, | 
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ing and mixing them together all | 
the while, till they be reduced to 


than at other times; and there- 


you 
6. Take Powder of burnt Oyſter- 


aaf, ready to be put into the 


- Cament, and the Application re-: 


corporated; you muſt firſt bear | the Diſtemper continues obſiius 
tbe Salt of Lead in a Mortar, and 510 


pour on the Milk by degrees, beat. 


the thickneſs of a Liquid Cyntment. 
Sometimes the Salt of Lead im- 
bibes a larger quantity of Mik, 


Fore you muſt pour into the Mor- 
tar, only what is ſufficient to bring 
it into the foremention d Form, 
Put a Tent in the Fundament dipt 
in this Oyntment, and anoint all 
the part with it, repeating the 
8 from time to time. 
t is to be obſerv'd, that when 
the Falling of tbe Fundament is oc- 
caſioned by the cutting off of the 
Tail, and accompanyd with a | 
great Swelling, the Horſe is in a 
very dangerous Condition; for its 
always almoſt a ſign of a Gangrene | 
in the Tail, that fpreads towards 
e Back; and therefore after a 
cceſsleſs trial of this Remedy, 
you may give him over for lo 


— 


ſhells two ounces, the middle Bark 
an Afb-tree, freſn and green, 
four ounces; good Honey a quar- 
ter of a pound, and half a pound 
of the Leaven'd Dough of a Rye- 


Oven; beat the 4ſ-bark, and in- 
corporate it with the reſt of the 
Ingredients, wirhout heat, to the 
conſiſtence of a Poultis,” which 
muſt be apply d cold to the Fun- 


newed every twelve Hours; if 
you ente progare the Grearbark, | 


Horſe be ſuffer d to ret M 
half an hour; but half tall 


ty Paces, which is 2 ſyn 
Fiſtula; and therefore you m 


| ſubject ko Spaniſh, 1 


times do fall and dhe for 1 
if as well as Men: r KO 


ly, after a fruitleſs tryil of 
cheſe Applications. Fn thi 1 
as ſoon as the Inflammation 
great Heat are remov d, you wy 
ee part of = Fund mg 
that hangs our, with a ſharylil 
heed 98 hor, wept x 
of Blood. Sometimes the fd 
ment ſhrinks into its place, fi 


again, if you make him TA 


take hold of it when it talk 
and tying a ſtrong Packthreali 
bout it, cut it quitę off withan 
hot Knife; you muſt afterna 
anoint the Wound everyday 
Album-Rhaſis, till the Scurt ff 
and then rub the Fleſh with 
cativum Rubrum, - 
FALLING-BVIL; 114 
eaſe ſeldom ſeen in-Horle, bal 
no other than the Falling 0 
proceeding from ill Blood, f 
cold thin Phlegm,-gathered 
ther in the fore-pard of theli 
between the Panicle nd eig 
which being diſperſed on! 
whole Bran, ſuddenſ) cas 
Beaſt to fall, and bereiwes in 
all Senſe for a time. Ih 8 


and French Horſes; than uf 
liſh. Some are of opinion 
at a certain Courſe of the M 
Horſes, and other Beaſts, U 


theſe figns; When they n 
| 1 ee 


arm, he will ſeldom fall. 


4 > RTE 222 OO po 
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2 

„ their Bodies will quiver and 
ake, and their Mouths foam ; 
1 when tis thonghr they are 


ing, they will ſuddenly riſe up 


1 fall to their Meat ; And whe- 
er they will fall ofren or nor, 


y be known, by putting your 


gers to the griſtle of rhefr No- 
ls; and if it feel cool, he will 
ye moſt of it; and if it be 


To Cure this Diſtemper, 1. Take 
pretty quantity of Blood from 
e Neck, and four or five days 
ter, Let him Blood in the Tem- 
e-Veins, and on his Eye-Veins; 
en anoint the Body all over 
ith a comfortable Friction; but 
je Head and Ears muſt be bathed 
ith 0Oyl de Bay, liquid Pitch, and 
u mixed together, and put ſome 
it into his Ears; then make 
ma Canvas Cap or Biggin, quilt- 
d with Wool, co keep his Head 
m; and give him 'a Purgin 
Scouring. 9 if the Diſeaſe 
ntinue ſtill, then pierce the Skin 
his Forehead with an hor Iron 
divers places, and then anoint 
with ſweet Butter; for thereby 
bu ſhall draw out the groſs Hu- 
ours that do opprefſs the Brain; 
nd keep him warm in the Stable 
uring the time of his Phyſicking. 
Others preſcribe a Spoonful of 
ie Powder of dryed Miſltetoe, that 


oss __ the Apple-tree, which 


hape much like Tvy-leaves, to 
e given him in half a pint of 
nary, and ſo keep him warm. 

FALLOW-G ROUND; is 
round not of a long time bro- 
en up with the Plough ; Ground 
nbroken up; and Fullowing is 
e firſt Ploughing for Barley, as 
ine is the ſecond / Ploughing 
or Barley, and Sowing the third 


ſewet, of each alike, melted 


buphing for Barley, and the Sow- 


2 
: 


ö 


ö 
1 


1 
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FALSEQUARTER; is a 
Rifr, Crack. G Chink, 'on the out- 
ſide, but moſt commonly on the 
inſide of an Horſe's Hoof, which 
is an unſound quarter, ſeeming 
like a piece pur therein, and nar 
all of one intire piece. It comes 
ſomerimes by ill ſhooing and par- 
ing; ſomerimes by gravelling, or 
a prick with a Nail or Stub, which 


will make him halt, and wateriſh 


Blood will iſſue out of the Chink 
or Rift. The manner of Cure, 
is to take off the Shoe, and to 
take away ſo much of the Hoof 
on that fide the Sorrance is, thar 
when the Shoe is ſet on again, 
the chink may be wholy uncover- 
ed; which Chink muſt be open d 
to the quick with a Drawing-Iron, 
and the Rift filled with a rowl of 


Hurds dipt in an Oyntment made 


toge - 
ther; this muſt be net tact 
a day, till it be whole; and thus 
the Rift being cloſed on the top 
with this Oyntment, draw the 
place betwixt the Hoof and the 
Hair with, an hot Iron oyerthwart 
that place, which will make it 
grow and ſhoot downwards; ane 
ride him with no other Shoe, riff 
his Foot be hardned, and become 


7 


fangs AP 
FAN; itsan Inſtrument, whict 
by its motion artificially. cauſe 


| ng uſeful in the Win 
wine oak 85 e 


FARCIN, or FASHIONS; is 2 
creeping Ulcer , arid the moft 
loarhfome, | ftinking, and firhy 
Diſeaſe that can befal an Horſe; 
procecding firſt of corrupt Blood 
engendred in rhe Body by over- 
hears and 'colds; which begins 
firſt with hard Knots and Pulſtles, 
chat ar laſt by ſpreading aud di- 
latin "it teig will over-run the 
Beaſt's whole [Body': But it eom- 

_; 


of Turpentine, Wax, and 
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nouriſhes the Diſeaſe. Sometimes 
it comes by Spur-galling with ruſty | 


sz alſo by the Biting of ſome other 


ling with the other, and many o- 
ther ways. 


dul Gunpowder, boyl d together in 


Rao > ” TY 8 eng 8 C 
F on 
4 
: ; 


7 monly ins in a Vein, or near 


ſome Maſter- Vein, that feeds and 


rs, Snaffle, Bit, or the like; 


Horſe infected with the ſaid Dif- 
eaſe; or if it be in the Leg, it 
may come by one's Legs interfer- 


0 


There are a great many things 
preſcribed for the Cure of this 
' Diſtemper. 1. After the Horſe 
is Blooded well, for an outward 
Application, they take the G of 
Bay and Euphorbium mixed toge- 
ther, and anoint the Knots there- 
with; or bath the place with the 
Stale of an Ox or Cow, and with 
an Herb call d · Lyons. foot, boyled 
together; or Talbw and Horſe. 
dung melted together; or burn 
the Knots with an hot Iron; or 
waſn the Sore with Salt, Vinegar, 
Allum, Verdigreaſe, green Copperas, 


Chamber-lye ;, or a penyworth of 
Tay, two of white Mercury, and 
two handsful of Pigeons-dung,made | 
into a Salve to anoint them with, 
does it. Soat, Ba Salt, Soap, &c. 
are alſo good. 2. But more par- 
ticularly: If the Farcin be in the 
fore parts of the Horſe, take two 
ounces. of Arſnick, put it into a 
piece of new Cloth, and bind it 
up with a piece oſ new Packrhred, 
and faſten it unto his Main; but 
if in his hinder parts, as well as 
the other, then hang it upon his 
Tail; and the more you ride and 
exerciſe him, the better; and tho 
the common way is to keep him 
with à ſpare Diet, yet its an Er- 
oh pn nya be 3 3. 
Upon the firſt appearance of it, 
. 5 before it boning to be raw, 
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ed with a upon they 
of a Stick, very nnd | 
hot as to ſcald away they 
then in the Morning aj 
with Tar and Bach qq, bgk 
together pretty hot, and reyeg 
four or five times. 4. 100 
| him at twice taking, irs pr 
to take the inner Rind of Bk 
| | the Malu 
and we, ſame of the Barber 
an equal quantity, and not 4 
N an handful in A which by 
in a quart of ſtrong Beer ali 
while, then take out the M 
and add thereto the Pa- 
Tu merick, Fengreek, and toll 
galls beaten to Powder, vit 
Powder of Grains of Paradi 
bout an ounce of all of ti 
which boyl in the fame 


about as long as before; 1 


ſweeten it with Tyeacle, andy 
it him lukewarm in the Mo 
Faſting, and let him faſt tl 
three hours after it; add 
him as you do a fick Hort 
you put into it a little handia 
Stonecgop, it will be the ben 
The Buds, of the Farey mult 
waſhed Morning and Night will 
Water made of green (a 
boyled a little while in a quit 
Chamber-lye; into which, ba 
boyling; you muſt put in a f. 
e Salt or Brine. 5 
ollowing the Receipt for oui 
Application only, muſt nt! 
omitted, becauſe it will Cue 
up the Buds of it, hut 20) ff 
Scab, Leproſie, or Mange, 
After you have let the Hi 
Blood, take chree pints of 
Urine,, and à pint of Vingd, 
Verjuice, to which put half av ll 
you can get, but let chem be ® 


take Chamber-lye, Soot, and Bay: | 
Lalt, boyled very well together; 


pt -- » 
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bruiſed and laid aſteep in 
dne al ighe e 
: | 3 7 . De 
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ir over the Fire, and put ther- 
an ounce of the Flower of Brim- 
e, and, boyl chem all rogecher 
chey come to a quart; then 
in forth the Liquor from the 
alls, and anoint the infected 
ces therewith, till it be well. 
put to cure this Diſtemper 
en tis in the Head, after Bleed- 
> bruiſe ſo much Fouſleek and 
loch as will contain 2 Spoons- 
of the Juice of each of them, 
i add thereto two Spoonsful of 
let. y, and fill each of the 
rſe's Ears full of it, leaving 
ly ſo much room as you may 
Wool or Flax upon i, to 
p it in the better; then ſtritch 
his Ears for 24 Hours, when 
may take out the Stuf. 7. 
d laſtly, There is a Drink pre 
ib'd for the cure of the maſt 
ignant Farcy, in this manner; 
e the inner Rind of the Ras- 
„tree, Herb-grace, Sage, Norm- 
a, Fennel, Lung-wort, of each 
handful, chopped ſmall; Anni- 
„ Twbick, Turmerich, and of 
olochia and Otunda, about two 
ces of all of them beaten to 
der; let the Herbs be boylfd 
ty well in two quarts of ſmall 
to one quart ; then ſtrain it 
h, and ”= your Powders to 
It muſt be given him cold; 
theHorſe muſt be kept ſparing 
Meat all Night, blooded in the 
ring on both fides the Neck; 


when it's given him, Ride | 


well after; give him white 
er for Drink, but onee a day, 
That lukewarm; let him be 
in the Houſe with very d 
t during the Cure; exerciſe 
pretty much ; plounce him 
waſh him often; let him reſt 
© or tour days after his firſt 
led then give him a ſecond, 


led; when you have fo done, 


( 
Es 


OT: 
which will certainly do it; and 
when this Drink is given him, you 
may if you will Blood him wirt 
the end of your Cornet in the fur- 
row of the top of his Mouth: 
FARCIN, or that call'd Va- 
ter- Furcin; comes to a Horſe by 
his Feeding upon low, watery. 
Grounds, and in Pits or Holes, 
where the Graſs grows above Wa- 
ter, who in picking out the Graſs, 
licks up the Water therewith, and 
this will cauſe Horſes ſometimes _ 
to Swell under the Belly and 
Chops, which when it comes to 
be pricked with an hot Iron, bent 
back again about the length of 2 
Flem, there will iſſue therefrom 
abundance of yellow, grey, and 
oyly Water: But particularly, the 
uſual and common way of curing 
it, is to take a long and ſmall Iron- 
Rod, as before, heated red hot in 
the Fire, wherewith they ſtrike 
the ſwell'd places; and when the 
Matter is out, they waſh them 
(that they may be kept from 
Wrankling, and to take out the 
Fire) with Chamber-lye and Salt, 
and ſome Powder of Bele-Armoniac 
mixed amongſt it, as hot as may be 
endur'd, for three or four times. 
 FARDING-LAND, or Farundale 
F Land; is the fourth pat of an 
Acre. 5 : : 75 | | 
FARM; See Ferm. PE 
FATHOM OF WOOD; i 
a parcel of Wood ſet out, ſix 
whereof make a Charcoal-Fire, _ 
FATNING A HORSE; there 
are a multitude of things preſcri- 
bed to this end; but theſe are e 
perimented to be the beſt ; firſt 
rake of Elicampane, Cumminſeed, 
Tamericks, Anniſeed, of each two 
ounces, à handful. of Groundſel, . 
all which boyl very well with 
three Heads of Garlick, cleanſed _ 
and ſtamped. in a gallon of ſtrong 


not then Cured, à third, 


Ale; then ſtrain ic well, and give | 
CTY * 2 


FAS - 

the Horſe a quart lukewarm in the 
Morning; then ridè him till he 
be warm, and fer him up hot; 
continue this for four or five Mor- 
nings; then turn him to Graſs, 
if it be a ſutable time of the Tear; 
but if otherwiſe, keep him with- 
in; and over and beſides the ſaid 
Drink, take the fine Powder of 
Elicampane, and the ſame quantity 
of Cumminſeeds Powder, and every 
time you give him Provender; take 
half an ounce of this Powder, 
and ſprinkle it by little and little 
into it, for fear he ſhould nauſe- 
ate it, until it be quite eaten up. 
2, Another way, is. to give him 
three Mornings together a pint of 
ſweet Wine, two Spoonsful 
of Diapente brewed together, for 
that will take away all Infection 
and Sickneſs in the inward parts ; 
then feed him with Provender at 
leaſt four times a day, viz. After 
his Water in the Morning, after 
his Water in the Evening, and 
at nine of the Clock at Night; 
and if you find that he eat not 
his Provender well, then to change 
it to another, and to let him have 
moſt of that Food he loves beſt. 
3. Let your Horſe Blood: then put 
lf a Buſhel of coarſe Barley meal 
into a pailtul of Water, ſtirring it 
about for a conſiderable ſpace of 
time; then let it ſtand till ir fall 
to the bottom, and pour out the 
Water into another Pail, for the 
Horſes ordinary and only Drink; 
and make him eat the Meat that 
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remains at the bottom of the Pail, ] 
before, and four hours after 8 


thrice every day, Morning, Noon 

and Night; if he refuſe or ſeem 
anwilling to eat the Meal alone, 
mix jt with a little Bran; the 


next day, leſſen the quantity of 
Bran, and at laſt give him none at 


all; for it ſerves only to accuſtom 
Eim to eat of the Meal; or in- 
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Milk warm as it comes from mn 
Cow, if you 


nox occaſion an) 41 95 
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ſmall quantity of Oats with i 
Meal, and diminiſh ik by @ 
as before. It is to be obſerry 
that che Barly muſt be gromds 
very day, as. you uſe it; fork 
2 rows ſowre, after which 
the Horſe will nor taſte it. They 
are few Horſes that may not & 
Fatten d 228 them to thy 
Diet for the ſpace of twenty um 
Barley ground after this Manner. 
Purges the” Horſe, and cock i 
in ward parts; bur the greateſief 
ficacy lies in the Water th 
n with the moſt nw 
riſting and uſeful $ 1 
Horſe to thrive and groy 
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you. pale, 
le him oth 
about hall a 
hour in the 
After your Horſe has eaten I 
ley Meal eight days, give him it 
following Purgati ve; I you * 
he ſtands in need of it: Tabed 
lig e 0 Kone of Nod 
| > of 5 4 Roots 0 A 
de-Iuce of Florence , of ech l 
ounce, beat all three to Tonia 
and mix them with a quart @ 


n ean proeure it ke 
ing your Horſe Bridled fix hows 


uſual Diet. This Ta 
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ſtead of the Bran, you may mix a 


A 


and dhe Horſe will viſor 
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r the Operation of the Pur- | &fy'd Spirit of Wine, for the Air 
e is quite ceaſed, you mult. | preſently corrupt it. 
por Horſe eight 2 lon- | ' FAUG H-GROUNG ; Ground 
eco che Diet, as before. If | lying Hugh is to let-iclyea year 
ces of value, that are full of | or more unplowet. 
a re, and of a hot and dry | FAULCONER, or Gref | 
tir nſticution, were kept to this | every. Body know the Office of 
| it for a convenient ſpace of | this Perſon ; but the neceſlary. 
US. once every Year, it would þ Rules and Obſervations he ought 


l Diſtempers ; and it is eſpe- 


108 uſcful ar the end of a Cam 
Sr, or after a long Journey. 
wißt voor Horſe loſe his Appetite- 
ed n he begins to on the — 
15 it happens not unfrequently 
an — a Chewing-Ball to his 
700 tenewing it ſo often, till he 
n to Feed heartily on the 
n CT; for theſe Balls not only 
er loſt Appetite, but purifie 
00S 8lood, prevent Diſeaſes; and 
abs tribute to the Fatning of the 
—_—_ 1 0 | 
L. ATNING OF SWINE; See 
onh ATS; to prepare them, that 


may be in a readineſs upon 
gent occaſions, take the freſh--: 
f any of them; then take out 
little Veins and Fibres; and 
rate your Fat from the Skin; 
F waſh it with clean Water, 
t be freed from Blood; then 


put it into a double Veſle] 


ullbly preſerve them from ſe- | 


| liry and mettle of his Hawks, 


lar, and are t 
ted. His Buſineſs then ſhould be 
to conſult and conſider the 


to know which of them he ſhall 
fly with early, and which late; 
he mult alſo be fond of his Hawk, 
= and cleanly in keeping 
her from Lice, Nits, and the like 
| Vermine, 

high and full of Fleſh, than poor 
and low; which makes them ſub= 


it very ſmall, or bruiſe it,, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ac er; then ſtrain it into clean 
"OT" 20d having remained there 
it becomes cold, drain the | 
— er from it, and keep it in an 
2 en glaſs Pot, in a cool place, 
e boo moiſt, and it will 
* good for a Twelve-month, 
＋ 7 lard is no to be 
= rom growing rank, yellow 
2 onze to the Snell tu by | 
* is it while it is freſh, and 
4 \mmedurely co put it up in 
. 1 4 wry yp fo keep 1t cloſe. 
einen the be . 


enoy 


ject to divers Infirmities. 
' Every Night after flying, be 
ſhould give his Hawk Calling, 
' ſomerimes | Plumage , ſometimes 
Pellets of Corron, and other while 
Fhyſick, as he finds them Diſeas dʒ 
he muſt alſo every Evening inake 
the place clean under her Perch 
that by her Caſting, he may know | 
ſhe wants Scouring upwards or 
downwards; neither let him for- 


get every Evening to Water his 
Hawks, except ſuch days wherein 


ſhe hath bathed; after which ar 
warm Room, or a Perch with a 
Candle burning by her, where ſhe 
muſt fir. unhooded if ſhe be not 
Nammage, that ſo ſhe may prune” 
ick her ſelf, and rejoice by, 
4 ing herſelf . | 
and in morning he ought to 
Weather her; and let her Caſt; if 
ſhe has nor done it already, keep» 
ing her ſtill Hooded till he carry 
her. into the” E 
Feeding her, he muſt have a care- 
he do not Feed her-yricterwo * 


ine, and rather keep thenf 


after bathing; 


Field. Further in 
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of Meats at a time, and what is | either from her 
given her ſhould be very ſweet. | | 
It he has occaſion to go abroad, 


he muſt be careful that he do nor 


Perch his Hawk too high from the 


-0 


- Ground, for fear of 
hanging by the heels; whereby 
ſne may ſpoil herſelf; but he 
ſhould carry Mummy in Powder 


with other Medicines: with him 


into the Field, where ſhe frequent- 


ly meets with many Accidents: 
Neither is he to forget to carry 
with him any of his Hawking- 


Implements. Laſtly; he mu 


of all ſorts, Jeſſes, Bewets, and 


other neceſſary Furniture. Nei- 


ther ought he to be without his 
Coping-Irons, to Cope his Hawks 
Beak if it be over-grown, and to 


Cope his Pounces and Talons, as 1 


there ſhall be occaſion : Nor ſhould 
his Cauterizing-Irons be wanting 
AL 5 v 
- FAULCO N, of Faulcon- Gen- 
He; is ſo call'd, from her fami- 
liar courteous: diſpoſition, but is 
withal, valiant, ſtrong, - and ber- 
ter able ro endure any ſort of 


Weather than any other Hawk: 


In the choiſe of one; obſerve that 
ſne have wide Nares, high and 
large Eye-lids; a great black Eye, 


a round Head, ſomewhat full on 


the top, a ſnort thick azure 
and indifferent high Neck, 


Feathers under the clap. of the 
fleſhy Breaſt; ſhe muſt be alſo; 


ſtrong, hard, ſtiff-banded, broad 
ſnoulder d, having ſlender Sails, full 
Sides, long and great Thighs; 
ſtrong and ſhort Arms, large Feet, 
with the ſear of the Foot ſoft and 
blewiſh,black Pounces, long Wings, 
and croſſing the Train, which 
muſt be ſhort and very pliable. 
As for her natural inclination, ſne 
loves to fly the Hern every way, 


ting and 
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cen 
and aforehand, and is mot 
cellent at the Brook or kite? 
ſpecially at large Fowl 3 

Shovler, Wild Goole," G 
if ſne be an Eyeſs," you n 
ture her at the Crane, 'otherf 
ſne will not be hardy and dd 
And, indeed, it may be tikel 
à general obſervation, that Hal 
prove more valiant or "Coal 
according as they are firſt qy 
ry'd ; and if you take them c 


or from the 


i | uft | rhe Eyrie before they are fi 
be skilful ro make his Lures, Hoods: 


Wings muſt never be expect 
grow to perfection, but theirly 
will be apt to wear crooked 
their Train, long Feathen 
Flags become alſo full of tans 
5 1 take à N 
| muſt fee her in ſuch 2 mannel 
that as the ſeeling flakens, ſhew 
be able to ſee Wind Provifad! 
ſtreight before her, whithl 
will better do ſo than am) d 
way; and be ſure you ſl 
not too hard: One alſo tht 
newly takenzouglit to have il x 
Furniture, ſuch as new Jes 
good Leather 5 Mailed Leaſes, q 
Buttons at the end, ant nen! 
wers. Tou muſt have a 
round Stick likewiſe hangings 
String, with which you mui 
uently ſtroke 1 Hawk; # 
he oftner tis done; ile fol 
and better you will man her. 
may have two. good Bells chi 
ſhe. may the better be 8 
found or heard when ſh {ih 
ſcrateth; Her Hood och 
wa be They dep al 
again r Eyes, deep u, 
reight erlough beneath, 4 
may the better faſten bol 
Head, withont hurting ne v 
her Beak and Talons 


| lircle coped; but not b 
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muſt be good ar Mm, 
thrice a * till ſhe be full gorg- 
ed, and muſt conſiſt either of. fi- 
geons, Larks, or other live Birds; 
and that becauſe you muſt break. 
her by deere. ff from her ac- 
cuſtomd Feeding. . 

When you feed her, you muſt 
Whoop and Lure, as you do by a 
Hawk, that ſhe may know where 
you will give her Meat ; unhood 
her gently, giving her two or 
three Bits, and puting her Hood 
on again, give her as much more, 


„ 


f 1nd be ſure ſne be cloſe Seeled; 
7; and after three or four days leſ- 
ei ſen her Diet, At going to Bed, 
wh ſer her on ſome Perch by you, 


that you may awaken her often in 
the Night, continuing to do. fo 
till ſhe grow tame and gentle ; 
ind when ſhe begins to feed ea- 
gerly,then give her Sheeps Heart; 
and now way may begin to un- 
od her by day, but it muſt be 
ar from Company, Feeding her, 


e Hood her again, and Feed 
er as before; but take care you 
11 right her not with any thing 
[eſs When you unhood her; and if 


you can, reclaim her without o- 
erwatching, She muſt be born 


aroughly manned, and cauſe her 
0 feed in Company. For two 
[three days give her waſh'd Meat, 


0 ichen Plumage; according as 
ben en eſteem her foul within; if 
e Cit, Hood her again, and 
ee her vothing till ſhe, Gleam 
* ter her Caſting; but when ſhe 


4s Gleamed and Caſted, give her 
little of hot Meat in Com- 
pany, and towards Evening, let 
er Plunie a Hens Wing in Com- 
any alſo; cleance the Feathers 
ff her Caſting if foul and ſlimy; 

clean within, give her gentle 


„ 
and warm, twice or | 


ncinually on the Fiſt, till ſhe be] 


reclaim d, mann d, and made eaget 

and ſharp-ſet, you may venture to 
feed her on the Lurwwe. 
But three things are to he conſi : 
der d. before your Lure be ſnew d 


a 
her- 11 That ſhe be bold and fa. 
miliar in Company, and not afraid 
of Dogs and Horfes: 2. Sharp- 


ſer and Hungry, regarding the 
Hour of Morning and Evening 


when you will Lure her. 3. Clean 

within, and the Lure well gar- 
{ niſh'd with Meat on both ſides; 
and you muſt abſcond your felt 
when you intend to give her the 
length of a leaſe ; ſhe muſt be un- 
hooded, and have a bir or two 
given her on the Lure, as ſhe ſits 
on your Fiſt ; then take the Lure 
from her, and fo hide it that fhe 
may not ſee it; and when ſhe is 
unſeel d, caſt the Lure ſo near 
her, that ſhe may catch it within 
the length of her leaſe; and when 
ſne hath ſeiz d it, uſe your Voice, 
as Faulconers do, and feed her 
upon the Lure on the Ground, 
wich the Heart and warm Thigh 
of a Pullet ; and having fo Lurd 
her, in the Evening give her bur 
a little Meat; and let this Luring 
be ſo timely, that you may give 
her Plumage and a juck of 2 
Joint next morning on your Fiſt. 
when ſhe has Caſt and Gleamed, 
give her a little beaching of warm 
Meat, about Noon tye. a Creance 
to her leaſe; go into the Field, 
and give her à bit or two upon 
the Lure, and unſeize her; and 
if you find ſhe is fharp-ſet, and 
hath eagerly ſeiz d on the Lure, 
then give hier ſome one to hold, 
to let her off to the Lure; then 
unwind the Creance, and draw 
it after you a good way; and ler 


Right-hand on the Taſſel of her 
Hood ready to unhood her, as 


Mitings; and when ſhe is well 


ſoon as you begin to Lure, to 
<2: 18 which 


him who holds the Bird, hold his TY 
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; FEA. 
which if ſhe come well, and 
ſtoop roundly upon it, and eager- 
Iy ſeize it, then let her eat two 
or three bits thereon; then un- 

ſeixe, and take her off the Lure, and 
deliver her again to him that held 
her, and going farther off the 
Lure, feeding her as before, and 
10 daily futher and further off 
with the Lure: After which you 


ping all the natural Motions they 
of, whereof there be ſeveral ſony 
as Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, and 
Peſtilential, being all of the fane 
nature, tho ſome are more . 
lignant, only the HeSich. is of 1 
far different nature, as well a bie 
Peſtilential. Now this Diſtempet 
in Horſes comes by hard Labour 
or Exerciſe, as of too much Tre 


may Lure her in Company, but 
afright her not; and having uſed 
her to the Lure on Foot, do it 
alſo on Horſeback, which may be 
ſooner accompliſh'd, by caufing 
Horſemen to be about you when 
you Lure her on Foot: Tis alſo 
ſooner done, by rewarding her 
upon the Lure on Horſeback a- 
mong Horſemen ; and when ſhe 
has grown familiar chis way, let 
ſomcbody a-foot hold the Hawk, 
and he that is a Horſeback muſt 
call and caſt the Lure about his 
Head, and the holder take off the 
Hood by the Taſſcl, and if ſhe 
ſeize eagerly on the Lure, with- 
out fear of Man or Horſe, then 
take off the Creance, and Lure 
at a greater diſtance: And if you 


f If his Ague comes with a coldfi 
would have her love Dogs as well 
as the Lure, call Dogs when you 


he will ſhake and quiver, a 
give her Plumage. See Rath. 


when that is over, he will bun j 
S his Breath will be hot, and wil 
ing, Enſeaming, &c. of 4 Faul- | 
con. N 


fail, his Flanks beat, and hel 
"FAWN; by this Name a Buck 


reel as he goes; he will cot 
| much to drink, and cotitinulf 

o Doe are call'd in the firſt Year 

of their Age. | | 


keep his Mouth in the Water,thv 
_ FEA THERFEAU-DOUBLE, 


velling, and eſpecially in hot We 
ther; and ſomerimes by the xl 
tream heat of the Sun; as al 
extremity of Cold: Now andthen 
its bred of crude or raw Digeſtion 
which happen by an overpreedy 
eating of ſuch Corn as was nt 
throughly dryed nor cleanſe; 
And the Diſtemper diſcovers i 
ſelf, when the Horſe doth con- 
tinually hold down his Head, aid 
is not able to lift it up; his Ee 
are ſo ſwell'd that he cannot ei. 
ly open them for Matteratine 
uf, and he will fall away in lu 
Fleſh, his Lips and all his Boiy 
is laſh and feeble, his Stones hag 
down, he will cover much tor 
down, and often to riſe agat 
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he drink but little. 14 
Parthenium, Flore, Pleno; it's like | either the 0y/ of Vitriol, or of . 
pbur, or of the Spirit of Salt, al! 
thick and double, being white f put thereto a quart o 
and ſomew hat yellow in the mid- and give from fifty to an hun 
to flower in Auguſt. very morning, till you | 
FEAVER; is an unnatural | Fever abate; bur have à care Jul 
firſt from the Heart, and ſpread- | Woolen with them, for they * 
ing ic ſelf through all the Arte- ſoon eat them full of holes: U 


- To cure this Diſtemper, 1. 
the ſingle, only the Flowers are 
f ſtrong Beer | 
dle: Ir's increas d by ſlips that run Drops thereof to him to annke | 
and immoderrte Heat, proceeding | do not touch your Linnen Ol 
rics aud Veins of che Bady, ſtop- | che three, the Sal M 
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to ſleep ſound] 


Yo 


r ide, and you open 
Vein under his Tail two Ein- 


the Bark of a W 


| oF 
the grea- | 


yer. halt an ounee of each, Ped Cows, Gk. 
97 
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ble to this burning Evil; and firſt 
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kind of Fever commonly attacks 


Who are vigorous and of a ſlender 
make. It may eaſily be known 


Bis Head as if he were quite ſtu- 
pid ; is hardly able to Keep his 


E yes ＋ 
by e | 
kiſh, rough and dry; there is a 
ſnarp, and his Flanks bear vio- 


Neck, Temple, or Eye. Heins, and 
Iometimes in the, Brisber, Hanks, 


| Redundancy, and facilitates the 
motion of che Humours. It pre- 


allays in ſome meaſure the Ebulla- 
tion, tempers the Heat, and by 


muſt allow him no more Nouriſh- 


very ſmall quantity of Hay: For 


of Water, with a handful of Bar- | 


much as he pleaſes. 2. Put a 


z „„ i 
> 


FEAVERS-PUTRID; this] 
young © Horſes, eſpecially thoſe 


by theſe ſigns: He hangs down 


n, and reels as he goes, 


« 


7" reaſon of the aſcent of Va- 
pIurs to'the Brain; his Tongue 


and: Roof of his Month are blac- 
grear heat over all his Body ; his 
Eyes are red, his Breath ſhort and 


1 8 3% A bo. 
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pour the . into a Pail, and 

after the fame manner diſohhe 
ounce of  Sal-Armniae beaten i 
Powder, in another quart of ifþ 
ter 3 mix this laſt Solicien with 
the former, and fill up the pu 
with common Water; if yg 

Horſe refufe to drink it, add 
little Barle-flower to qualifie th 
unpleaſant taſte. This Drink wil 
allay che heat of the Fever, gig 
and ſtop the fermentation nel 
bullation of the Humotrs, ye: 
voke Urine ene and wor 


derfully eaſe the Sick Horſe; u 


lently. You mnſt immediately 
ler him Blood, ſometimes in the 


or Veins ef the Thighs, The 
Bleeding ventilates and leſſens the 


therefore you muſt always pour: 
little of this Febrifuge ly ah We 
ter you give him to drink, ne: 
lecting the uſe of Sal-Pruell 
ſince it is not convenient to cop 
found Remedies; and this N, 
fuge excels all the reſt thatca 


| | PI 
vents the breaking of the veſſels, 


taking away part of the cauſe of 
the Diftemper, gives Nature op- 
portunity to ſubdue the reſt. You 


ment than is juſt ſufficient to keep 
him from Starving. Green- Barley, 
Dandelion, and the tops of Vine- 
le ves, are very proper in this 
caſe; or, for want of theſe, a 
little moiſten'd Bran, Braad, and a 
his ordinary Drink, boyl 2 ounces 
of white Tartar beaten to fine 
Powder in wo quarts of Water, | 
for a quarter of an hour; then 
pour the Decoftion into a Pailful 


lev-flowoy, and let him drink as 
quarr of Water with two ounees 


of Salt of Tartar in a brazen Pot 
with a cover, and fer it over the 


be preſcrib'd. 3. Take Afufy 
dita and Savin both in Ponder d 
each half an ounce, rye them it 
Bag to your Hotſes Bit, and ne 
ver unbridle him, unleſs wha yu 
think fit to ſuffer him to Ex « 
Drink. 4. Take three pints d 
Waters of Scabions, Cardius bat 
diftus, Scorxoner a, and Que i 
Meadows, with an ounce of (it 
Confection of - Atkermes; mile yol 
Horſe drink up the whole n 
ture, and repeat it the'next 
if need require: Above al, M 
muſt continue and frequently i 
| peat the uſe of 'Clyſters, injill 
three or four every day, will 
may be thus compounded: W 
two ounces of the Scorie of UK 
Auf imom, reduc d to fne I! 
der, in five pints of Whey, m 
of Cows-milk,- and after tuo 
three brisk warms, remoſe 9 
Decoction from thc Fire, ul 
mediately add two heads of 
quintida fliced ſmall; and wer 


7 


Fire till che $41; be diſſolv d, then 


half cold, preſs cut the Le 
4 5 * r £ 7 
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everal times every day. II 
[yer eyacuates rhe Impurities 
ontain'd in the Inteſtines, and 
omforts the ſuperior parts ; you | 
my rub alſo your Horſe againſt 
he Hair, to open the Pores, and 
t out the fuliginous Vapours 
ontain d under the Skin. But, 
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ound of Butter, and inje@&irluke- 
arm, This Purgative-Clyſter will 
ive caſe ro the Horſe without 
ating his Body; vet it muſt not 
de uſed daily. 2. For another 
Her, take a ſufficient quantity 
the emollient or ſoftening Herbs 
ndFennelſeed beaten with an ounce 
nd a half of Sal- Policreſt, and two 
andsful of whole Barley; boy! 
hem, and add to the ſtrain d Li- 
tuor Oy! of Roſes and Violets, of 


ch four ounces, Benedicta-Laxa- 
v4 two ounces, ot extracted 
aſia, three ounces, repeat it 
| | This 


ter all, if the Fever continue 
ree days without intermiſſion, 
154 fatal ſign; for in the ſpace 


that time, the Liver of the 


orſe is quite burnt and conſum d 
y the violence of the heat. But 


0 Purge a Horſe after his reco- 


ery trom a Fever, and generally 
all cauſes, take Powder of white 
tar, and fine Nitre, of each 


Vo ounces, put them in an earth- 


Diſh, and kindle them with a; 
ve Coal. After the matter is 
eiently burnt, and cold, beat 
to a fine Powder, put it into a 
uart of Water, with a little quan- 
ty of Whitewine, and four ounces 
t Sena, and let them ſtand all 
Nut in a cold Infuſion. 2. Take 
fine Powder. of Scammony half 
a ounce for an ordinary Horſe,” 
7 five drams for one of a very 


age fe, incorporate it in a Mor- 
ar With half a pound of Honey, 


z 


u pour on your ſtrained Infu- 
on, ſtirring zit gently with the 


- FEB: 


Tpared with the Herb Merling ; | 


— 2 
4 


„ ib bay in Maid, HEN 
| Hine) and Seen ge, with che e. 
| file, and give the wholg quantity, 
to your Horſe, keeping him Bri- 
| dled four hours. before, and three 
hours after, give him . mciſtned: 
Bran ifiſtead of Oats, and twenty 
four hours after, walk him.gently: 
for the ſpace of an hour, to faci- 
liate the operation of the Medi- 
cine, This Medicine may be ſafe- 
ly adminiſixed ro Horſes, tho of 
a hot and fiery Conſtitution, when 
they are extreamly fatigu'd. with, 
violent Exerciſe; and on all other 
occaſions when they ſtand in need 
of Purgation, without any danger 
5 ; heating or inflaming their Bo- 
ies. 55 
FEBRUARY; this Month is 
uſually ſubject ro much Rain and 
Snow, and the Country-work of 
it is to ſow all forts of grey Peaſe, 
Ferhces, and Oats, . ro carry. 
out Dung, and to ſpread it before 
the Plough, and alſo on Paſtures, 
ground, it being the principal 
time for that purpoſe; as alſo, to 
plant Quick: ſets newly rais d, the 
Spring being ſo near, they will 
not keep long; to Set Wil- 
low plants, as alſo Poplars, 
Oſiers, and other Aquaticks; to 
ſow Muſtard and Hempſeed, if 
the Spring be mild: You are now 
alſo to feed the Swans, and make 
their Neſts where the Floods reach 
them not; to half open your paſ- 
ſages for the Bees, but continue 
to feed weak Stocks; to Soyl: 
Meadows that cannot be over-- 
flow'd or warer d; to catch Moles, 
and to level Mole-hills; tis more- . 
over the only time for Plaſning 
of Quick: ſets, and a good Seaſon 
to lop Trees, or to cut Coppices; 
Fiſh-ponds may be now ſtored, ard 
JJ 
As for the Orchard, the Fruit- 
trees and Vines are yet to be pru- 


ned; for now is the ſeaſon to 


e plalg. 
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. 
Pla 1, bind, nail, and dreſz, with- 
dur 


fore the Buds and Bearers grow 
1 TENT; and yet in refpieet to the 
Nelterine, and the like delicate 
Mural Fruit, tlie later the prun- 
ing the better. Now the Collo- 


- reral-branches of the Wall- fruit, 


are to be apply d as near as poſ- 
fible can be, ro the Earth or Bor- 
ders, that the Fruit when grown 
may almoſt touch rhe Earth: 


Grafts of former. years grafting. 


are to be remov'd, Quick-ſets cut 
and laid, Palifade-Hedges and E. 
ſpaliers rrimm'd, Vines. yet plant- 


; 


ed, and other Shrubs ; all ſorts 


of Kernels and Stony Seeds ſet ; 


alſo, ſow Beans, Peaſe, Rounſe- 
vals, Corn, Saller, Marigold, An- 


nifeeds, Radiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, 


Cc. It's alſo now the ſeaſon for 


Circumpoſition, by, Tubs or Baſ- 


kets of Earth, for laying of Bran- 
ches to take Root; to rub Moſs 
off the Tiees after a ſoaking Rain, 
and ſcrape and c enſe them of 


Cankers, draining away too much 


wet from the Reots which you 
Earth, if any of. them be unco- 
ver d; cut off the Webs of Cat- 
terpillars, c. from the tops of 
Twigs and Trees, to burn; and 
gather Worms in tlie Evening af- 
The Fruits in prime for this 


Month for Apples are, the Kent. 


neceſſa 


1c 
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dur danger of Froſt; and this is | 
to be underſtood of the moſt ten- 
er and delicate Wall- Fruit, not 
 Hnitſhed before: It's to be done 


And mere particularly, Tour d 
the curled bright Lettices thy 
were ſown in Fanuarp are replu- 
ted, as turning to better account 
than others. Towards the ed 
of the Month, Annual Flonen, 
and a little green Purflain may te 
ſowed, but neither the red unt 
Golden: Cucumbers aud Muſk 
melons, if there be any big e 
nough, are replanted to an ho 
Bed; ſow alſo your firſt Cabs 
ges; make the hot Beds you has 
occafion to make uſe of for u. 
diſhes, little Sallads, and to rae 
thoſe, things that are to be t6 


| planted again in the cold x 


Laſtly, rake care to maintain the 
heat about your Alpat 
gus, and to gather thoſe that ae 
good: The product of che fir 
en Garden for this Month, 1 
ſpect to little Sallads, Sorrel 
is very inconſiderable, and ſo m 


- worth inſiſting on, moſt of at 
| ſupply now ariſing from the Cat: 
ſervatory, or St cre-houſe, 
FEE; is a Law-t:rm, and 4 
- ply'd to all thoſe Lands and Le. 
nements which we hold by pe, 
: perual Right, and by an acknoF 


iſh Kirton-Ruſſet, Hollard-Pippins, | ledſhment of any Superionty BY 


Deux-ans, Winter-Queening, Harvery ; 
fometimes Peome-water , | Pome- 
roy,  Golden-gouces , Keineting, 
Winter-Permain, &c. And the 
Pears are, the | Ban-Chritien , 
Winter-Popering, little Dagobert, 

VVV 
And for the Kitchen- Garden, 


heſides the Roots already men- t 
1 1 e e : 


| higher Lord: And all Lands, a 


divided into thoſe call d h 
and Feudum. The firſt of hic 
is defin'd' to be every Man s cad 
Land, which he poſleſſeth were 
in his own, Right, without 1 
payment of any, Rent 00 29-0 


Cas 


7 * ki» *4 


LEY 
gt b4 this. 1 1 ao N 
her bs 7 and ET . FX 8 3 


t 


rer 


the higheſt degree 1 
dum i thar which we hold by 
the benefit of another, and for 
which we owe Service, or pay 


| Rent, or both ro a Speriour 


Lord. 


FE ECF AR M; is when the 
Lord upon the Creating of the 
Tenancy re- ſerves to himſelf, 
and his Heirs, either the Rent 
for which it was before letten 
to Farm, or, atleaſt, a fourth of 
that Rent; tho by Jothers it ſeems 
the third part of the value may 
be appointed for the Rent, or the 
finding a Chaplain to ſing Di- 


vine Service; and the Nature of 


it is this, That if the Rent be 
behind, acd unpaid for the ſpace 
of two Years, then the Feoffer, 
or his Heirs have Action to reco- 
ver the Lands as their demean- 


ins; that the Feoffment may con- 


tan Services and Suit of Court, 
as well as Rent; and Fe- farm 


oweth fealty, tho* not expreſsd 


in the feoffment, ſince fealty be- 
longs to all kind of Tenures. 


FELLING OF TREES, 


when Timber-Trees arc arrived 


to their full Age, perfect Growth, | 
one and thirty Days in it, begin- 


or beſt State (which happens ac- 
cording to the variety of their 


Natures, Scituation, Cc.) or that 
there is otherwiſe a neceſſity of 


felling them; the time of the 
Year is to be conſidered accord- 
ing to the occaſions, or uſes you 
have for the Timber, for Sale, 
and preſent Advantages, only 
Oak muſt be felled from Mid- 
April to Midſummcr, the Sap be- 


ing then proud, and the Bark 


eiſy to be taken off, which is 
valuable; but all other Timber 
While the Bark is down in the 


Winter- Scaſon, becauſe the Sap 


{5 apt to breed the Worms; the 
lame Rule ſtands for all other 


FR whe OW 


the ſame for the Oak alſo, chat 
is for a Man's own uſe, it will 


laſt the longer. | 

Felling muſt not be practſed in 
the Increaſe, or Full of the Moon, 
nor in windy Weather, at leaſt in 
great Winds, leaſt it throw the 
Tree before its time; And as to 
the manner of felling the greater 
ſort of Timber-Trees; one of the 
chief things is the disbranching 
the boal of all ſuch Arms and Limbs 
as may endanger it in the fall; 
and in the greater Arms a nick 
muſt be chop d under fr, clofe to 
the Bole, and then met with a 
down right ſtroke, which will 
cut it without ſplitting : In caſe 
the Root be reſerved in the Earth, 
in expectation of a new Increaſe 
of Suckers, then the Tree ſnould 
be felled as near the Earth as 
can be, that being the beſt Tim- 
ber; but when a total extirpe- 
ration is intended, then the Tree 
is grubbed up; and tis the Ad- 
vice of ſome to break the Trees 
as they ſtand, and the next ſea- 
ſon to fell them, which may be 
very practicable. . 
FENCE-MONTH ; it hath. 


ning fifteen days before Midſum-. 
mea, and ending as many after; 
in which time it is unlawfull for 
for any to hunt in the Forreſt, 
or to go amoneſt the Deer to diſ- 


of Fawning. There are certain 
Fence, or Defence, Months, or 
Seaſons for Fiſh, as well as wild 
Beaſts, as appears by Weſt, 2 C. 
13. in theſe words, All-Waters 
where Salmons are taken, fhall be 
in defence ſrom taking any Salmons 
from the Nativity ef our Lord, unto 
St Martin's Day; likewiſe that 
young Salmons ſhall not be ta en, 


nar deſtroyed by Nets, &c. from th+ 


S 4 * 


quiet them, becauſe tis the time 


* 


3 
midſt of April, ) the Nativity of 
. G Bove V 
FEN Es; the improſpe- 
rous condition of Woodlands and 
Plantations, proceed frequently 
from the neglect of Fences to pre- 

ſerve them from Cattle. The 
Heithorn, the beſt of common 
Hedges, is either rais d of Seeds, 
or Planss; but ſometimes they 
don't peep the firſt Tear; the 
Haw, and many other Seeds, ſleep 
two Years, and therefore are fre- 


8 dug up in deſpair, before Th 


they have gone their whole time, 
and ſo of many other Seeds. Co- 
Iumella adviſes the rubbing of 
ripe Hips and Haws into the cre- 
viſes of Baſt-ropes, and then bu- 
rying them in a Trench. As ſoon | 
as they peep, and as long as they 
require it, they muſt be ſedulouſly 
cleanſed of the Weeds for three 
or four Years, if in Beds defign'd 
for tranſplantation ; by which 
time, Scedlings will be of "ſtature 

t tb remove. It is found by ex- 
perience, that Plants as big as 
ones Thumb, ſer in the poſture 
as we ſpoke of the Horn Bean, 

almoſt perpendiciilar, not altoge- 
ther, becauſe the Rain ſhould not 
get in berwixt the Rind and the 
Wood, and ſingle, or at moſt not 
exceeding a double Row, proſper 
_ infinitely, and our-ſtrip the cloſeſt 
Ranges of our trifling Sets, which 
make but weak Shoots, and whoſe 
Roots do but hinder each other, 
But for thoſe who affect, or whoſe 
Ground may require a Bank of 
Earth, as ordinarily the Verges cf 
Coppices and other Encloſures do, 
— up your Ditch of about 3 foot 
broad and 3 foot deep, provided 
your Mould hold it, beginning firſt 
to turn the Turf, upon which lay 
ſome of the beſt Earth to bed 
your Quick in, and there lay or 


1 » 


eat gather d, fra R 


twenty or thirty. too 
Oakl A a, 


gelted Mould, plane another _ 


poſe, do as much on the — 
tide, of che ſame depth, height, 
and planting, and then cap the 
top in Pyramis, with the worſt or 


plant a row or two on the edge, 
if the Mould be good, which 

eir dry Hedge, 
ſhade their under 


ought to be a little fatned. Here 


alſo, ſome ſer 
ro defend an 


too ſudden a declivity, which is 
ſubject to fall in after Froſts and 
wet Weather. This is good Huſ- 


which tho' even with the Ares 
itſelf, may be preſerv'd with 
Stakes and a dry Hedge. Weed 
it conſtantly for two or three 
Years, eſpecially before Midſum- 
mer, and chiefly of the greatDock 


has been their conſtant practiſe to 


WT ſeven 


„ 


bottom of the Ditch. Some 


Plantation. Let the main Bankbe 
well footed, and not made with 


bandry for moiſt Ground; but it 
the Land lies high, and is gravel- 
ly, the lower Fencing is beſt, 


and Thiſtle. - In Herefordſſire, it 


plant a Crab-ſtock at every tuen- 
ty foot diſtance in their Hedges, 
by which means they were pro- 
vided with all advantages for the 
grafting of Fruit amongſt them. 
Some cut their Sets at three years } 
growth, even to the very ground, | 
| and find that in à year of two,” 
Tee thePlanrs, rico ina foor ſpace. | it will Hawe (hg a4 Weh e 
[[ i De ne Oo 
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FB | © 
en had it been let alone. When 
22 is about fix years ſta. 


mare, [aſh it about February or 


p abou 

by ſome skilful Country- 
congy Same have brought thoſe 
Hedges to an incredible perfe- 
Fon, by the Rural way of Plaſh- 
be, better than by Clipping, In 


with bands of Hay, they make 
the ſtems grow ſo cloſe together, 
chat it encloſeth Rabbets in War- 
cens, inſtead of Pales. 

thus: In a Ground which is more 
ry than wet, (for watry places it 
abhors) place the firſt row of Sets 
in a Trench of about half a foot 
deep, even with the top of the 
pitch, in a ſloping poſture; then 
riſe your Bank about a foot upon 
them, plant another row, ſo as 
their tops may juſt peep out over 
the middle of the Spaces of your 
firſt row; cover theſe again to 
the height or thickneſs of the 
cther, place a third rank oppoſite 
b the firſt, then finiſh your Bank 
0 its intended height. Let nor 
he Plants be above one foot di- 
ſtant, The Seaſon of the Work 
from the beginning of February 
0 the end of March, or from 
l'ptember to the beginning of De- 
mber ; then guard the top of 
jour Bank and outmoſt Verge of 
pur Dich, with a ſufficiene dry 
euge, interwoven from ſtake to 
lake, to ſecure your Quick from 
tle, Repair ſuch as decay, or 
v not ſpring, by ſupplying the 
ad, and trimming the reſt, Af- 
three years growth, ſprinkle 
me Timber or Fruit-trees among 
m. from your ' Nurſeries. The 
eueſt dexterity is required in 
aſhing your Hedge, after fix, 
Fen, or ten years: Therefore 
N Eiruary, or. October, with a 
'y harp Hand- bill, cut off all 


Sotlund,by tying the young Shoots 


The vulgar way of Quicking is 


| 


” * 
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| ſuperfluous Sprays and Seraglers 
e principal Stems 


fearch out 

with a keen light Hatchet, cur 
'emſlantwiſe cloſe to the Ground, 
ſo tar till you make them comply 


rection; then lay it from you 
ſloping as you go, folding in the 
e Branches that ſpring from 
t 


right Set, cut off the top to the 
and let it ſtand as a ſtake to for- 
tifie your Work, and receive the 


longeſt, ſlendereſt, and moſt flexi- 
ble Twigs which you reſervd, and 
being cut as the former, where 
need requires, bind in the ex- 
tremity of all the reſt ; and thus 


years. Repeat it as you ſee occa- 
ſion. What you cut away will 
ſery'd for Stakes in this Work, 


Mapple, Hazel, driven well in at 


every Sup diſtance, both before 
and after they are hound, till rhey 


ro be laid over, to protect the 


In ſloping your Windings, let it 
not be too low, but ſo as it may 


nither Boughs all together; cut 


hand ſomly, which is the beſt 54 | 


em, and every five or fix foot 
diſtance, where you find an up- 


height of your intended Hedge, 


turnings of thoſe Branches about 
it. Laſtly, at the top, which 
ſnould be five foot high, take the 


the Work is finiſh'd. This being 
done very cloſe and thick, makes 
an impregnable Hedge in a feẽw 


make dry Hedges for young Plan- 
tation, or Fuel. Oak is to be pre- 


in mooriſh Ground, Withy, Aſh, 


rake the hard Earth, Even Plaſh- 
ed Hedges need ſome ſmall Thorns 


Spring from Cattle, till fortify d. 


not hinder the mounting of the 
Sap. If the plaſh of an ex 
traordinary Age, wind it at the 


the Sets as directed, and permit 
it rather to hang downwards a . 
litttle, than rife - too forwards ; 
then twiſt the Branohes into the 
Work, leaving a Set free at every 
EPF „ 


_ "BEN . 

„ beſides ſuch as will ferve 
r ſtakes. ex * 

happens in old neglected Hedges, 

there are great Trees or Stubs, that 

commonly make gaps for Cattle, 

cut them ſo near the Earth, till 


you can lay them thwart, that the 


of the one may reſt on the 
TE the other, as far as they 
extend, ſtopping its cavities wit 
its Boughs and Branches. Thus 
Hedges which ſeem to conſiſt on- 


ly of ſtubby Trees and Stumps. 


Encloſures may be made of 


Crab-ftocks, only planted cloſe: 


to one another, than which, there 


is nothing more impregnable ard 


becoming; or you may ſow Cy- 
der Kernels in a Rill, and Fence 
it for a while, with a double dry 


Hedge, not only for a ſudden and 


beautitul, but a very profitable 
Encloſure. becauſe they will, a- 
mong other Benefits, y. eld Cyder- 
fruit in abundance. 

In Dewouſhire, they Build two 
Walls wich their Stones, ſetting 
them edgways two, and then one 
between, and ſo as it riſes, fill 
the interval or coffer with Earth, 


0 what height and breadth you | 
pleaſe ; and as they Work, beat 


in the Stones flat to the ſides, 
they ſtick for ever. This is the 
neateſt, moſt ſaving and profita- 

ble Fencing imaginable, where 

there is any plenty of Slatty 
Stones, It becomes not only the 
moſt ſecure to the Lands, but the 
beſt for Cattle to lie warm under 
the Walls; and upon theſe Banks 

they not only plant e 
but Timber-trees, which thrive 
_ exceedingly, being out of all 
danger. The Fyracanth, Paliur- 
1, and like preciouſer fort of 


_ . them, might eaſily be propagated 


by Seeds, Layers, or cuttings into 
plenty fuffictent even to ſtore 
theſe vulgar uſes. Thus might 


at ſome yards near: the Verze 


while 


{ ſonable luſty 


; r 5 1 
| Barberries be nom and then i 


Berries, do well in light Land 


and would rather be 
South, than North or ns — 


mix their Hedges with Oaklj 

Aſh, and — 5 
ted, Which is a laudable Improve 
ment; tho others recommend! 
Sets all of one ſort: And indeed. 
Timber - trees in the Hedpe, tho 
. with _ tre 
' quently wear it our; therefor, 
ich Plantation ſhould — a 


| than directly in them. When 
+ you plant any of the moſt robuſt 
Forreſt· trees, eſpecially Oak, Elms. 
| Jy hs at competent ſpace 
and in rows, you open 2 Ring of 
Eround, at —— 25 di 
ſtance from the' Stem, and prick 
in Quickſet- plants, you may aer a 
ule keep them clipped at wha 
height you pleaſe. - They will be 
| exceeding beautiful to the Eye 
prove a you Fence, and yield 
| uſeful Buſh, Bavin, and if uz 
ſhorn, Hips, and Haws, in abun 
dane?! 
In Cornwat, they ſecure the 
Mounds, on which they plane 
Accorns, whoſe Roots bind in 
the leſſer Mould; and form 4 
double and durable Fence. They 
likewiſe make H ot prickly 
Fürzes, of which they have au 
ler ſort, See Ren. | 
A confider2ble Fence may he 
alſo made of Elder, ſet of re 
| Truncheons, muci 
like the Willow. 
- FENNEL; is only prop? 
gated by Seed that ſmall, 
ſongiſn, ovall, and fireaked 
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with greeniſh gray fireaks; 
one of our ſallad furnitures th 
* ſeldom rranſplanred, "401 7 


2 


ſſts the cold of che Winter: It's 
{aved in Beds, or Borders, ſprings 
in when tis cut; and its 
ſoungeſt and tend ereſt ſhoots. are 
the beſt: Its Seed is gathered in 
44ſt, and agrees well enough 
with my ſort ot ground: There 
renders is the beſt, and is to be 
enen in a ſmall quantity; and 


the young, which is boyled, is | 


to be opened, and put a kettle 
while into water to take awa 

its poiſonous and naughty Quali- 
ty which the Serpents leave there- 
jn. It's good to rub the Eyes 
vithal ; however, little muſt be 
exen thereof, becauſe its aptne ſs 
to breed the Stone. Others peel 
the Stalks when young , then 
dreſs them like ſellery: The ten- 
der Tufts and Leaves emerging, 
being minced, are eaten alone 
with Vinegar, or Oyl and Pep- 
per, and to corre& the colder 
matrerials, enter properly into 
Compoſition : The Italians eat the 
branched Stalks all the Winter 
long: But obſerve, there is a very 
ſmall een Worm, which ſome- 
times lodges in the ſtem of this 
Salk, which is to be taken out, 


F 


PER. 

| the North Parts, is call d a Tack 
in Lancaſhire a Ferm hole, and in 
Eſſer, a Wike ; and I find Lo, 
caread Firman, ſometimes to fig- 
nifie with others, as much as co 
let or ſer to Farm with us, and 
the reaſon may be in reſpect of 
the ſure hold they have above 
Tenants at will. 

FERM ENTING; is to 
cauſe Beer, Cyder, or other 
Drinks ro Work, char the Dregs, 


wards and downwards. 
FEARN; Is a vegitable that 
proves a common and known A- 
noyance to ſome Lands; and 
the Remedy againſt it is to mow 
it off in the Spring, with an Iron 
or Wooden Sith, which is to 
be reiterated the fame Year, as 
often as it grows; whereby ſome 
do affirm, it will be killed and 
deſtroyed for ever. ae 
FERRET; This is a little 
Creature that naturally breeds in 
England, tho not in our Neigh- 
bouring Countries, aud are tam- 
ed for the benefit of ſuch who 
keep Warrens, and others. It's a 
bold and audacious little Beaſt, and 
an Enemy to all others but of 
its own kind, ſucking their Blood, 
but not eating their Fleſn: The 
Body is longer for the proporti- 
on than the quantity may afford z 
their Colour variable, but molt 
commonly of a yellowiſh : San- 
dy, like Wool dyed in Urine ; 
the Head little like a Mouſes ; ſo 
that whenever ſhe can put it in 
the whole enters eaſily; the 
Eyes are Imall, but fiery, like a 
red hot Iron, and therefore they 
mol? clearly ſee in the dark; their 
Voice is a whining ery without 
changing; and they have ouly 
two Teeth in the neither Chap, 
ſtanding out and not joyned, 


The 


or Impurities may ſeparate up- 
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in ſtraw or without, and are 
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Nance, therefore always ſtiff, and 
of equal bigneſs, and the plea- 


ſure in the Copulttion is not in 


the ſaid part, but in the Muſcles, 
Tunicles and Nerves, the Female 
lies down or hends her knees, and 
cries like a Cat, She goes forty days 
with her Young, and brings forth 
ſeven. or eight at a time, which 
continue blind fifty days after 
they are Littered, and within 
forty days after they can fee, | 
they may be uſed as their Dam 
for Profit and Recreation when 
tamed. They are fed with Milk 


or Barley-bread , and they can 
faſt a very long time. In their go- 


ing they contract their long back, 


making it ſtand upright , and 


in the middle, round like a Bowl; 
and when they are touched they 
ſmell like a Martell, and they 
fleep very mach 

Now when the Warriner has 
occaſion to uſe theſe Animals, he 
firſt makes a noiſe in the War- 
ren to irighten whar Conys 


are abroad into their Bor- 


roughs, aud then he pitches his 
Nets, after which he puts his 
Ferret into the Earth, having 
Bells about her Neck, whoſe 
Mouth muſt be muzzled, fo that 
the Ferret might not ſeize, but 
frighten the Cone ys out of their 
Holes, and afterwards be driven 
by Dogs into the Nets, or Hays 
ſo planted for them © _ 

FETCH, or Fitch a Pulſe, 


whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; 
but the chiefeſt are the Winter 


and Summer Fetch; the one be- 
ing Sown before Winter, and 
bearing the extreamity of the 
weather, and the other not ſo 
hardy, and Sown inthe Spring ; 
they are a good ſtrong nouriſh- 
ns Food to Cattle, either given 


| 
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FIBRES; this Term is fe. 
ently uſed by Botaniſts, for the 
mall ſtrings that are at the 
Roots of Plants, e. 
FIG; this is a Diſeaſe in 
Horſes, that bears its Name from 
an hard peice of Fleſh growing 
upon the Fruſh or Heel, in ſhape 
or faſhion reſembling: 2 Ks: it 
comes by reaſon of ſome hurt 
received in the Foot, being not 
thoroughly Cured, or by foe 
Stub, or Nail, Bone Thorn or Stone, 
and ſometimes by an over-reack 
upon the Heel, or Fruſn. The 
general Cute is to cut away the 
Hoof; fo as that there may be 
à convenient - ſpace betwixt the 
Sole and the Hoof, for the eaſier 
effecting it, then pur a peice of 
Spunge thereunto, «which you 
are to bind cloſe on, that vil 
eat it off to the very Root, and 
heal it up with a 3 Oynt- 
ment; elſe it may be cut cloſe 
with an Incifion-Knife, or burnt 
off with an hot Iron, Which 5 
the better way; then for tuo 
days after, lay tried Hog greiſe 
thereon, to take away the Fire; 
this done, take the tops of the 
angryeſtNettles that can be found, 
pound them very ſmall and fo 
lay them upon a LinnenCloath, 
juſt the | bigneſs of a Fig; then 
take the Powder of Verdepreal 
ſtrow it upon the chopt Nettle 
(which muſt be done before you 
lay it on the Sorrance) and © 
bind it upon the Sorrance, fes 
newing it eyery day till the How 
has recovered the Fire. 
. FIG-APPLE; its Treeyiells 
no Bloſſoms as its ufual with 4 
other Apple-Trees, nor hath the 
Fruit any Core or KernelF1n tf 
1 115 d 
ering from other 1 fers 17 
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ling. gpl Hae ns \ | likewiſe ſubject in che Lame Sexo," 


G «INDIAN; its Leaves] ſon, to have the loweſt part of 
Pa out of one another, fro ies fiem gnawed by Rats or Gar? - 

dne Leafe put into the Earth, den Mice, which makes ir pine 

thar takes Roor; and puts out o- and die. 8 
hers; they are thick, flat, round-4 To eat too many of the Fruit 
inted, and of a pale green, at of this Tree, is prejudie to the J 
"roſe Tops in June break forth | Stomach and otherwiſe ; and tis 


flowers; ſer with two rows of | neceſſary, when they are eaten 


LAS Os... OA — — — 


ale yellow Leaves, with a yel - firſt, to drink freſh Water after 
Fn chrum ; and when they are | them, whereby —_— an eaſier 
paſt the head; they ſtood on, | deſcent into the om of the 
1 zrows bigger in form of a Fig, | Stomach, - and temperates their 
yer come. to perfection in] heat; or elſe Pomgranets 
but never . eat; may 
ad. Its Planted in Pots, and be eaten atter them, and other 

houſed in Winter, or elfe the Food, Saweed with the juice of 
Froſts will deſtroy it. I Oranges and Sorrel, © 
6 Froſts v Vit. | 
0 FIG-TREE; ir ſhould be] FILANDERS; Theſe are 


Planted in a very warm place, a- 
g guinſt a Wall defended from about an Intch long, that lye 
de North, and North-Eaſt Winds, wrapt up in a thin Skin or Net, 
Wl cicry old Tree whereof, will] near the reins of an Hawk, apart 
bead plenty of Suckers, fit to] from either Gut or Gorge; and 
ae new ones wichal. If ſome you may know when a Amt is 
mall Fig-trees be planted in Pots, | troubled therewith, by her Po- 
ee large Boxes, as they do by yerty, ruffling her Train, ſtrain- - 
WW Crange-rrees, and be put into ſome | ing the Fiſt, or Pearch with her 
* Houſe from the beginning of No- Pounces; and laſtly, by Croak- 
-o WY #21267, until April, without any ing in the Night, when the Filan- 
kite, or any other Curioſity, you | ders prey her: The Malad 
em have early Figs there from, | muſt be remedied berimes, be- 
dead, perhaps, a further Crop: fore theſe Worms have enlarge@ 
at when they are taken our from | themſelves fron their proper ſta- 
10 thence, let them be ſet under ation, roving elſewhere, to the 
South-Wall, and if the Nights | Hawk's Ruine and Deſtruction: 
proyes Froſty, they muſt be ta- They muſt not be killed as other 
ken in for three or four Nights: | Worms are, for fear of Impoſt- 
They muſt be Watered at firſt | umes from their Corruption, be- 
ſtring our, i and Weekly after, | ing 1ncapable to paſs away wit 
and ofrener when they are to- the Hawk's Meat, but only ſtupi- 
wards ripening ; The great blew iy them, that they may be of- 
Fig, is that which is moſt in e- fenſiye but ſeldom; and that is 
ſtem, and next unto it the done thus, take a head of Garlick, 
Dwarf blew Fig, being much leſs | taking away the outmoſt Rine, 
in Tree and Fruit, bur better | then with a Bodkin heated in the 
taſted, and ſooner Ripe. This | Fire, make holes in ſome Clover, 
ce dreads the great Colds of | then ſteep them in Oyl three days. 
Winter, which are capable of and after that, give her one f 
daz in whole Head, unlck |the Clayes down her Thee, and © 


Worms as ſmall as a Thread, and - 


Oo 


| r  - *" * Rn 
deter bey den the will nee be | Windinef,” iich al Te 
l * troubled with Filanders; and to | Choler, and pains in the lai 


beer, if ſhe be low, once a Month | eſpecfally if too great a gn 
ub a Clove of this Garlick will not ofthims be eek Wl hd he 
| be amiſs, by way of prevention. | as a remedy for that, ſuch's 1. 
2. Others preſcribe the following | freſſi muſt be eaten, and in the 
Medicine: Take half a dnzen Summer ſteep'd in Water, with 
| Cloves of Garlick boyl'd in Milk, | little Sugar on them; andthedry 
= till they are very tender, which | only in Winter. Young Men; 
then take out and dry the Milk |] and ſuch as Labour, and have 
odiut of them; then put them into | ſtrong Stomach; may eit then 
| a Spoonful of the beſt Oyl of O- often. uu 
| lives that can be got; and when | FILL V; is a She-Colt, 
| ſhe hath caſt, give them to her in FILM; this in Plants fipnifey 
the morning, and feed her not that thin woody Skin, which ſe 
till two hours after; but be ſure | parates the Seed in the Pods, and 
it be warm Meat, and not much; | keeps them one from the 0 
and keep her warm that day, for ther. 
fear of her taking cold; give her | FINERY; this is a. Forg 
the yl with the Garlich, and ob- | uſed in the Iron- works, and is at 
' ſerve, that they muſt ſteep all | open Hearth, as well as the Cha 
night. RE fery; on which they place great 
FILBERTS; they, as alſo | heaps of Sca-coal, * and behind! 
Haxel- Nuts, are worthy to be | Bellows; like unto thoſe of the 
planted in Orchards or Gardens, | Furnaces, but nothing near 1 
and are rais d from Nuts ſer inthe | large: They firſt put their Pip 
Earth, or Suckers from the Roots. | of Iron into it, placing three of 
of an old Tree, or may be graft- | four of them together behind the 
ed on the common #Haxle-Nut ; | Fire, with a little of one end 
they do indeed grow fo low, that | thruſt into it, where ſoftning bull 
they are generally over-look'd : | degrees, they ſtir and work the 
They delight in a fine, mellow, | with long barrs of Iron, till tne 
light Ground, bur will grow al- | Mettal runs together with a Foun 
moſt any where, eſpecially if de- Maſs or Lump, which they call; 
fended from violent and cold Half-bloom; this they ke ou 
Winds. The Tree is eaſily pro-] and giving it a- few 1iroaks Wt 
pagated, bears well, and is of two | their Sledges, they carry it to 
ſorrs, the MH bite, and the Red; | great weighry Hammaf, "raiſe 
bur che former is the beſt. There | likewiſe by the motion of che Wa 
is alſo another kind, call'd, The | ter-wheel, where applying it dex 
Filbert of Conſtantinople, the Leaves | terouſly to the blows, the) pie 
and Fruits whereof, are bigger | ſently beat it our into 4 thick 
than either of the former; and | ſhort Square, which they put 1009 
beſides theſe, an excelletſt large | the Finery again, and _ hearing! 
plump Nur, that hath a very good | red hot, they work it out undet 
kernel, the beſt of Which lade a | the fame Hammar, till it come 
very thinShell, into the ſhape of 4 Bar in BY 
Their Fruit is more nouriſting middle, wich two, ſquare K po 
than the common Nuts, yet being | in the ends. Laſt of al 85 
very hardly digeſted, and cauſing give it other heatungs aw” 
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Fü 
- 2nd more workings. under 


) 


7 mmar, till they have brought 


expoſe em to Sale. ta 
FIR; my Abies, ) 
»4 of the Kernels and Nuts 
ch way be gotten. out of their 
is and Clogs, by expoſing 
m little before the Fire, or 


u water, till they begin to 
eliver 


» and are ready to 
nſelyes ot their numerous Bur. 
nm There are two principal 


E: The Male is bigger, more 
ſul and tapering, of an har- 
Wood, and more rough Leaf. 


r51ts Le 
lite Rib underneath; this is 
pod to be the Female, and is 
hthe ſofter and whiter, That 
< Workmen call the Dram, 


pit, clear, and of 2 yellow 
nore Ceder-colour, is pre- 
before the White, for Floor- 
ad Wainſcot. 


1 [ron into Bars of ſeveral 
5 and ſizes, in which faſhion. 


i 00 


of Fir, the Male, and Fe- 


fort they call the Spaniſh Fir, 
Leaf like Roſemary, with 


comes from Norway, long, 


Thoſe of 


them, eſpecially the Pines whith 


are apter to 1wag,. You may 
tranſplant them when they are | 
two or three years growth; when 


hs have gotten good root, they 
1 | | 
not for the firſt three or four 


make prodigious Shoots, but 


years. They grow in moiſt, of 
arren, gravel, and poor Groun 
if not over fandy and light, a 


without a loamy Ligature. Be- 


fore Sowing, if for large deſigns, 
turn it up a foot deep, ſowing or 


| | ſetting your Seeds at a hand dis 


ſtance, and riddle Earth upon 
them: In five. or ſix Weeks they 
will peep. When you tranſ} 
water them well beforehand, 
cut the Clod out about the Root. 
as you do Melons, out of the hot 


Bed, and knead it cloſe to them, 


like an Egg. Thus they may fafe- 


ly be ſent many Miles; but the 


tops muſt not be bruis'd, or cut, 
for that dwarfs them for ever. 
One kind will take of Slips or 


Layers, interr'd about the latter 
end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt. 


It's beſt to tranſplant in the 


= and Norway are beſt. for. 
except thoſe of New-Eng- 
which are preferable to all. 
t are Fir-rrees of wonderful 
Ks in the Highlands of Scot- 
but grow 6, wart ne 
6 yet 1t's thought they mighr 
me at by — 9 385 


beginning of April. They thrive 
mainly in a ſtiff, hungry Clay, or 
rather Loam, but not in an over- 
light or rich Soil. Fill the holes 
therefore with barren Earth, if 
your Ground be improper of ie 
ſelf; and if the Clay be too ſtiff, 
e at b fill them with a little Sand, re- 
Keds in Beds or Caſes at any] moving the Trees with as much 
during March; when they | about the Root as poſſible, tho' 
defend them carefully with | the Fir will better endure a naked 
s or the like Fence, from | tranſplantation,” than the Pins. If 
ich are apt to pull them | you muſt needs tranſplant towards 
The Beds muſt be ſhelter'd | the latter end of Summer, lay a 
the Southern Aſpect, with | pretty deal of Horſe- Litter upon 
deen of Reed, or thick | the Surface of the Ground to 
g fow them in ſhallow Rills | keep off the Heat, and in Winter 
Wore half an inch deep, and | thc Cold but ler no Dung touch 
them with fine light Mould; either Stem or Root. They may 
alſo be ſowed in February. They 


| they are riſen a Finger in 
llt ſome more Earth about will make a ſhoor the firſt! your 


—— 


cloſe together, but ſuffers nothin 
to thrive under them. They af⸗ 


— — 
. 
% 
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Fk an Inch, next an Handful, the 
third year three Foot, and thence- 


forward above a Yard Annually. 


When you tranſplant them, or 
Pine: trees, never diminiſh their 


Heads, nor be buſie with their 
Roots. If you find any of them 
bruis d or much broke, it's beſt 
to ſear them with a hot Iron to 


prevent their bleeding. When 


you disbranch them; do it with 


great caution about March, or 


elſe in September; then it is beſt 
to prune up the fide Branches 
cloſe ro the Trunk; cutting off all 
that are above a year old; if you 


ſuffer them too long, they grow 
too big; and the Cicatrice will 


he more apt to ſpend the Tree in 


Gum; upon which accident, rub 
over their Wounds with a mix- 
ture of Cow-dung. The Fir grows 


talleſt, being planred reaſonable 


fect, cold, high,and rocky Grounds; 
yet .thoſe which grow on the 
more Southern Quarters, thrive 


beſt, and make the beſt Timber. 


They abhor all Stercoration, nor 
will they endure much to have 
the Earth open'd about their Roots 


for Allaqueation. A Fir, for the 


firſt half dozen years, feems to 
ſtand, or at leaſt makes no conſi- 
derable advance; but when thro ly 


Rooted, comes away miraculoufly 


Sir Netton Katchbul had a Fir-tree 
of his own raifing, that ſnot no 
leſs than 60 Foot high in little 


more than 20 Years; and in 
Hirefield-Park in the County of | 


Middleſex, there are two Trees 


planted in 1603, that are now 
goodly Maſts, the biggeft being 
81 Foot high, and contains by 


Calculation, 146 Foot of good 
Timber. None of theſe Moun- 
tain Trees ſhould be planted deep, 


but as ſhallow as may be for their 


oompetent ſupport. Tho 


| Capitols, Feſtoons, nay Statues, ( 
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may be fucceſſively propaguedi 
of Layers. Its ſuppos d formerly 
they grew plenciflly here, becaſs 
of the muſtitudes of them found 
bury'd ander-gfound, in Cimby 
land, Cheſhite, Sraffordfire and 
Lancaſhire. In Scotland, there“ 
beautiful Fir, or rather Pine;whic! 
grows upon the Mountains, Th 

Seeds of which, Mr. Eveln pre 
ter'd to all others, becauſe, fl 
he, they grow very. ere(t; / 
themſelves ſtoutly, and need nd 
ſupport. Fir fors quickly-in Sil 
water, but not fo ſoog in freſh 
It's uſeful for the u rts 0 
Merchants Ships, . — e ol it 
lightneſs. Fir is exceeditig ſmoo 
to poliſh on, and therefore doe 
well under Gilding- work. 

takes Black equal with the Pes 
tree. It is uſeful to Catvers, it 


ſpecially being gilded, becauſe 
oh eaſineſs 15 te Grain to wor 
and to take the Took every wa 
The heart of Deal kept dr), 
everlaſting, and agrees beft wi 


the Glew of any Wood. ft 

ſo excellent for Beams, and oth 
Timber-work in Houfes, bill - 
both light and exceeding iro ; 
It's good for Bars arid Bol WW | 
Boors, as well as for the Dol + 
themſelves ; and for the Beans; 
Coaches. Moſt of Venice and n 
ſterdam is Built on Piles of ü le 
Timber driven into Boggy- place te 
there being no fewer than 139+. 
eat Maſts of it under the M a. 
cadthouſe of Amfterdan, It M the 
of any for Scaffolding, an WF; 
credible Summ chat is exp" w. 
hence for this Timber, c y 
year to the Northern Cd ür 
might be fav d, were we lau der 
ous at Home. Mol of our A bon 
aſhes we have from Fir, a | App 
The 


4 I We 
* G . 7 
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e Dangrums diſclaims 2gainſ} 
] 4 Horns Beer, ab of 2. 


Nalgnant 


ſubſtitute the Shaving 8. of. Deal. 
Boards, which, he ant a 


we find by experience, h 
reraign thoſe Rofinous 
the tops of Pine and Fj ws 05 
the Scurvey, Gravel in the Fry ma 
80 In rhe le Chap. he com- 
mends Wormwood, Marrubium, Cha- 
meleagrium, Sage, Tamariſe, and 
almoſt any thing, father than Hops. 
The Bark of Pine, heals oma 
the Inner- rind cur mall, contus 
and boy!'d in ſtore of Water, is 
excellent for Burns, and Scaldy | 
waſhing the Sore with the Deco- 
Gon, and apply rhe ts the ſoftned 
bk. The Diſtill'd-water of the 
geen Cones, takes awa Jane 
in the Face, dipping Cloths (pag 
ln, and laying them on it, it is 4 
good Coſmetick. The Kernels are 
admirable uſe for Emulſions, i 
nd plantations of em improve 
the Air by their Balſamick Smell. 


That all the Sprure Mr b4 Ex- 
telent good for making E iers, 
and the beſt ve ye 65 8 the 
borders of good Earth, to have 
healthy yo yo ung Firs, thriving Plants 
bt two ſrzcs, the largeſt three and 
at half or four oot, * the 1 
(r two foot; the firſt to be p 

ted about eight foot aſunder; wit 
the N e 25 The rken of - 


opt ER 


ſt. years, to 


=: ;but they muſt not be clipp 
I Winter, for 1 cauſes 
ree to look fuſty in the 
100 of Winter; but if it be 
done a little after Midſuthmer, t they 
Nen of a lovely beautiful Green. 
lis beneflt aud WY of this 


grateful odour to the * 5 Q d 8 


Water and keep * clean from 


wy Fs 


1888 fir more that any. of eg 
that i nd cutting of 
teen Ine, | elit beit Jen © 


ence; and. inſtead of it, would fe 


ipping better than the other 
Hr; and er cli 

ping 1 thicke ng 5 wel bc or 
this ule the be ſort . of 

28 75 ber the laid — 
ecau © it is 4 very. 
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Weather, , 15 —_— 
manner: 


ſhine very bright, and the Flame 
wave to and fro, or that of a Can - 


ſtick of the 
'd in this 


ſpeedy So. 


That if Coles of Fire 


dle alfo, tis an indication of Wind; 


but when: in Chimneys, Foe han 1 


| whiter than ordinary, and with a 


murmuring noiſe, it denotes Tem- 
peſts: But when bunches .Nke 
nos ow on the Wick of 
4 Candle or it preſagez, as 
Fire filing bans hy 0p. ſcaldin dn 95 
E more than ordi onal ofe- 
tels Cold; and the os 

Notes | che contrary. anther, he 


a Wade 775 Net 
ing if t y ſpat- 
kle in the ers or Aſhes coaguts 
lace or grow, in lumps, they denote 
Rains ; and the. Fires burning vio- 
lently i in Cold Weather, and ak- 
ing 4 noiſe like the treading 

le is an uſual preſage of 380 


Hain of Ale or Beer; thi 


che firſt, 1 mean of Ale, confiſts 
f| of eight 'Gallons ; but the Fir 
Beer? of 2 and two 
make a Kilderkin, . -. 
FISHING-FLIES As 


and Artificial; the Firſt ate innu- 


meraple, I mall only name ſome; 
vid. The Diin-Fly, the Stone, of 
May Fly, the Red. FH) the Moof=. 


Sell * 


Hy, the 2 „the hes 
Clondy and "= 
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His Tinea Ergliſh-Meaſure ; and 


go of 
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Fh, the Nag Hy; alſo Catterpil-, 


les, \C atiker-#hes, Bear- Hies, c. Wool, ; and the Feathers of 2 
al! which come in ſooner or later, Partridge-wing., 2. A Dur-Bhr 


according to the forwardneſs or 
backwardheſs of the Spring; but 
how to preſeribe Rules to know- 
howthey come in, cannot well be 
done; but all of them are good 
m cheir ſeaſon for ſuch Fiſn as 
riſe at che Fly, which they often 
eagerly“ do, when moſt ſorts of. 
Flies reſbrt o the Water-fidè, 
hanging in a manner in cluſters on 
Trees and Byſhes : But that you 
may the better know the Fly the 
Fiſh! chen moſt covers, when you 
come in the Morning to the Ri- 
ver- ide, beat the Buſhes wirh 
your Roc, and take up what va- 
riety you can of all ſorts of Flies, 
and try them all, whereby you 
will quickly know, which are in 
greareſteftimarion amongſt rhem 
dot but thar they will ſometimes | 
change rheir Fly, but it is only 
vy hen they have glutted themſelves 
o 
© Now there are two ways to 
fiſn with theſe N:tural Flies, ei- 
ther on the Surface of the Water, 
or a little underneath it; and in 
"Angling for Chevin, Roach, or 
ace, move: not your Natural Fly 
1x/itly, when you fee the, Fiſh: 
make ar it, but rather let it glide. 
-ſpenrancouſly towards it with the 
ſtream; but if it be in aà till 
and flow Water, draw the Fly 
towly fide-ways by him, which 
will make him eagerly to pur- 
4s for the Artifcial-Fly, tis ſel- 
dom uled but in bluſtering Wea- 
ther, whey the Waters are fo 
troubled by the Winds, that the 
Nalurul- Hy cannot be ſeen, nor 
reſt upon them; and of this A- 
' titer. Eh, there are reckon'd no 
eis than twelve forrs, of which 
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made of Black el and the bes 
thers of a black Drake; the Body 
made of the firſt, and the Wing 
of the latter. 3. The Stone- Ny in 
April, the Body made of black 
Wool made yellow under the 
the Wings and Tall. 4. The 
Nudch. E, in the beginning of 


22 


one againſt the, other, of the 
whitiſh Mail of the white Drake, 
Thet/aſp-Fy in Zuly,che Body mad 
with black Wool caſt about wit 
yellow Silk, and the Wings made 
of Drakes-teathers. ' g. The Steel 
Fly, good in the 9055 t Jul 
che Body made of greeniſn Woo 
capt about with the Feathersot 
Peacocks· tail; and the Wings may 
of Buzzards Wings, 10. 


„ * 


To nu 


* 


no more, the Brake-Fly, cood ly'c 
August, rhe Body made of bay 


Wool, caſt about with blacks 5 
his Wings of the Mail of til 
black Drake, with a black Head. 
Now, the beſt obſervations mu 
for Artificial Fly-faſhing, 8, 1. | 
fſh in a River ſomewhatdiſtur 
with Rain, or in a cloudy Vi 


when the Waters are monte 
| wind 


- thee are the principal. 1. The | 
r 5 . 3 * OO N 
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bell; and if the Wind blow kigh, 


jet not ſo, but that yolu may con- 


venicnely guard your Tackle, the 
Fiſh wil rife in plain Deeps: but 
ihe Wind be ſmall, che beſt An- 
ging is in ſwift Streams. 2. Keep 
5 far from the Water · ſide as ma 
de; fiſh down the Stream, wit 
the Sun at your back, and touch 
nor the Water with your Line. 
z. Ever Angle in clear Rivers 
with a ſmall Fly, and ſlender 
Wings, but in muddy places uſe 
larger, 4. When after Rain the 
Water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
Orange-Fly ; in a clear day, a light 
colour'd Fly; a dark Fly for dark 
Waters,79c. 5.Eetthe Line be twice 
as long as the Rod, unleſs the Ri- 
yer be cumbered with Wood. 
6, For every ſort of Ely, have ſe- 
veral or the ſame, differing in Co- 
bur, to ſuit with the different 
Complexions of ſeveral, Waters 
and Weathers. 7. Havea nimble 
Dye, and active Hand, to ſtrike 
prefently with the riſing of the 
Fiſh, or elſe he will be apt to 
pew out the Hook. 8. Let the 
Fly fall firſt into the Water; and 
ot the Line, which will ſcare the 
ih, 9. In ſlow Rivers, or ſtill 
Faces; caſt the Fly over croſs the 
fiver, and let it fink a little in 
tie Water, and draw it gently 
back with the Current. .Salmon- 
% muſt be made with their 
Wings ſtanding , one behind the 
iter, whecher two or four; and 
ledelights in the fineſt. gawdieſt 
\ lours that can be; 1 5 in 
tne Wings, which muſt be long, 
Amel as the Tail! of naw th 
FISHING-FLOT ES; there 
we ders ways of making. theſe; 
ime uſing, your Muſcouy Duck- 
will, which are the beſt for flow 
* ; ; biit for ſtrong Stteams, 
e good. ſound Cork, without 


- 


| with an | hot Iron! into which 
put a Quill of a fit proportion z 


midical form, ot what bigneſs 
you will, and ſo grind it ſmooch; ; 
 FISHING-HOOK;this in general 
ought to be long in the Shank, 
ſomewhat thick in the Citcum+ 
ference, the point ſtanding even 
and ſtreight, and let the bending 
be in the Shank; and for ſetting 
the Hook on, uſe ſtrong; but mal 
Silk, laying the Hair on the inſide 
of your Hook, for if it be on the 


it aſunder; and by no means fors 
get to carry a Whetſtone with 
you, to ſha your Hooks if 
vou find them dull and blutitz 
There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe 


tle, and of cheſe ſome have pes 
culiar Names, as 1. Single Hooks, 
2. Double Ho»bs, which have tw 


ther. 3. Snappers, or Gorgers; 
which are Hooks to whip the Arz 
cificial-Fly upon, or to bait with 


Spring Kooks, a kind of a double 
[rats with. a Spring, which flies 


open being ſtruck into any Fiſh; 
and fo. keeps its Mouth open: 
. FISH-P.ONDS; for the mak- 
ing of the Ponds, it's agreed, _ 
Grounds are beſt; which are full 


4 


of Springs, and apt to be Mooriſh. 


and the other will preſei ve them 
from Stealing. The Situation of the 


| Pond. is al to be conſider d, and 


the Nature of the Currents that 
refreſhed with a little 


it is. obſerv'd; thar thoſe Pondis 
which receive the Piſs. of Horſes 


ans of Holes; and Bote it thro” 


then pare your Cork into a Pyra- 


 ourlide, the Silk will fret and ung 


 Fiſhing-hooks, ſome big, ſome lits 
bending, one contrary to the . 


I che Natural-Fly; 4; Springers or 


for the one will breed them well? = 


fall into it; likewiſe; | that it be 
Rill; or with 
the Rain - water that falls from the - 
adjacent Hilly-groand ; yea, = 
onds 


and e breed the lrg of 
and fatieſt Fiſn. Now; in makng 
18 * ; 105 
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your Pond, let the Head of it be 
ar che loweſt part of the Ground, 
and the Trench of the Flood-gate 
have a good ſwift fall, that it 
may not be too long a emptying, 
when you are minded to draw 
it; the beſt way of Building 
the Pond's Head, is to drive in a 
row of Stakes, about ſix foot long, 
and ſix inches ſquare, at four foot 
_ diftance; and driwe them in the 
whole length of the Pond-head ; 
whereof the firſt row muſt be 
rammed in at leaſt four foot deep, 
that they may ſtand ſtrong and 
ſure; then dig the Pond, and caſt 
the Earth amongſt the Piles and 
Stakes, and when they are well 
cover'd over, drive in another 
row over them, ramming in the 
Earth iu the void ſpaces that it 
may lie cloſe, and keep in the 
Water; and fo you muſt continue 
Stakes upon Stakes, ramming in 
-the Earth, till your Pond's-head 
be of the height you defign'd it : 
Tlie inſide of the ſaid Dam muſt 
be very ſmooth and ſtreight, that 
no Current may have power over 
it. It the Pond carry fix foot of 
Water, it is enougli; but it muſt 
be cight foot deep, to receive the 
Freſhes and Rains that ſhould fall 
into it. The bottom of it may be 
paved with large Turf of Flat- 
graſs, and ſeveral Faggots may 
be ſtaked in the b-trom, and on 
the tides, of light Wood, and 
net of Oak. There ſhould be 
mareover, ſome hollow Banks, 
Roots of Trees, Shelves, Oc. 
for retiring places for the Fiſh, © 
Farther, conſider whether your 
Pond be a Breeder ; it fo, never 
ez pect any large Carps therefrom, 
che grearnels of the number cf 
Spawn will overſtock the Pond; 


Firs: \ CORE 


come a Store-Pond, when you fie 


contain, then put in all Milter, 
or all Spawners, whereby in ; 
little time you may have Cary 


ing far, by putting but of one 
Sex of them, there is an impoſſ- 
biliry of the increaſe of them; 
but of the Roach, it will not- 
withſtanding multiply abundantly, 
Therefore, for ſuch as keep Breed- 
ing-Ponds, it's neceſſary to fue 
them once in three Years for feat 
of the increaſe of Roaches, tho 
none were ever put in, which 
ſhould ſeem ſtrange; bur it is cer- 
rain, as there are. ſeveral Ponds 
| frequented by Wild-Ducks, who 
uſually at Night come to feed 
with the tame ones there abiding 
ſo theſe Wild-Ducks bring thoſe 
Roaches with them, for theit tecd- 
ing amongſt Weeds in Rivers; 
beſides, the Spawn of Roaches 
will hang. abour their Feet and 
Feathers, which is waſhed off in 
the Waters of theſe Ponds, which 
make a vaſt increaſe of them ina 
few Years; for which cauſe you 
find your Carps ſo lean, and almoſt 
Hunger-ſftarv'd. t. 

FISHING-ROD; there ue 
ſeveral ſorts of them, as 1. Tum. 


a Ring at the end of the Rod tor 
the Line to run through, when it 
runs off a Reel. 2. A Wh , or 
Whipping-Rod, which is a ender 


Top-rod, that is weak in the mid. 
dle, and top heavy, but all flen- 


der and fine. 3. A Dopper, which 
is a ſtrong Rod, very light. 44 
Snapper, or Snap- Rod, that 18 f 
ſtrong Pole peculiar for a Pike, 
5. A Bottom-Rod, being the Jane 
with a Dopper, but ſomewhat more 


therefore for large Carps, a Shore- 
Pond is ever accounted the beſt; 
and co make # Brceding-Pond be- 


liable. 6. A Snigling, or Proking: 
97 ick, which is 4 forked Steck 
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that are both large, and exceed. 


ing Rod, or a Trowler, which hach 
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| Needle baited with a Lob- worm: | 
| This is only for Eels in their Holes, 


See Angling, SC. 


FISTULA; in reſpe& to 


Horſes more particularly, is a deep, 
hollow, crooked Ulcer, for the 
moſt part ſpringing from malig- 
nant Humours engendred in ſome 
Wound, Sore, or Canker, not 
well cured ; but ſometimes pro- 
ceeds from a Bruiſe that hath fe- 
ſterd inwardly, that either burſt 
forth of it ſelf, or was open d by 
the Farrier; ſometimes from a 


Co-wrench or prick of a Collar 


in Drawing, or by being wrung 
with the Tree of a: Saddle; the 
ſigns whereof, are the hollowneſs 
of it, deſcending downwards from 
tae Orifice, that is much ſtreighter 
at the Mouth than the bottom, 
and ſends forth thin Water from 
inn.. : 

The method of Cure is, 1. To 
ſearch it to the bottom with a 


leaden Probe, or ſomewhat that 


wil bend, where ſoever the con- 
cavity of the Sorrance leads it; 
open it downwards it. it. can be 
done, that the Corruption may the 
better iſſue out, and Tent it two 


'or three days with Hogſgreaſe, to 


make the Hole the wider, and 
then inject this Water. Take 
Sublimare and Precipitate of each 
as much as will lie upon a Three- 
pence, thiee ounces of Allum, and 
4 much of white Coperas, burn 


al in an earthen Pot, whoſe bot-. 
tom has been firſt rubbed with a 
| litle Oyl, ro keep it from burning, 


then take two quarts of fair Wa- 
ter, boyl it firſt by. it ſelf, ſcum 
tin the boyling, take it off the 
fire, and put as much of this 
Iopder in it as will lie upon a 
Killing at xwice; but if you 
would have it ſtronger, take fair 
Water, and Smiths- Water, of each 
bike, and of Whitewine-V inegar a 


che Swiple. 


' FLA 


third part; and with 4b. tree 


Aſhes make Lye in the former In- 
gredients as before, and inje& it 
with a Syringe into the Sorrance. 
2. Others take a. pint of the beſt 
Honey, an ounce of Verdigreaſe 
bearen to Powder, and boyl them 
rogether three quarters of 'an hour, 
then ſtrain them into a Gally-por, 
and keep it for your uſe. 3. A 
good Water is prepared for it, of 
a pint of the beſt 1 Whitewine, and 
for want of it, of chat of White- 
wine Vinegar, or Verjuice, into 
which a good handful of Sage is 
bruiſed ; and after you have boyd 
it pretty well, ſtrain out the Sage, 
and diſſolve into the Vine about 
an ounce and a halt of Roman Fi- 
triol, half an ounce of burnt Allum, 
as much of rhe fine Powder of Ver- 
digreaſe, and when cool put it in- 
to a Glaſs, but in dreſſing the 
Sore, let it he very warm; Sy- 
ringe it well to the bottom once 


or twice a day, and in five or fix 


weeks it will be cured. 4. Others 
take Roach Allum, and Bay Salt 
burnt, of each half an ounce, of 
the Leaves of Ray-Weed and Elder 
D to the concavity of 
the pore; theſe bruiſe and mix well 


togęther, with a handful” or two * 


which ſtop the Hole full, having 


of grey Snails, Shells and all, with 
25 


waſhed and cleanſed it ver 
Well with a Syringe. 
FLAGGS; theſe are the Fea- 
thers next to the principal Fea- 
thers in an Hawk's Wing. 
FLA IL; is an Inſtrument 
wherewith they Thraſh Corn, and 


conſiſts of ſeveral parts; 1. The 


Hand Staff, being that the Threſher 
holds it by. 2. The Swiple, that 


part that ſtrikes out the Corn. 3. 


The Caplins, which are the ſtrong 
double Leathers made faſt to the. 
top of the Hand Staff, and topot 

4. The Middle Band, 
JJC 
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kin, which tyes them toge- 
JJ 
* FLAMES; a Caſe of Hames 
all laid open, is a term importing 
ſix ſorts of Inſtruments; the two 


--eutmoſt, which are hooked, are 


call'd Drawers, another is a Pen- 
Enife, another with a ſharp point 
they call a Lancet, and the two 
middlemoſt are Hames, one ſharp, 
the other broad pointed; theſe 


ure of ſeveral utes about diſeaſed 


Horſes or Beaſts, as the Drawers 
are to ſcrape out Corruption in a 
Wound or Bruiſe; the Knives and 
Lancets to make Inciſions, and 
open Wounds and Bruiſes, and 


the Hames to Let Blood. 


FLANRS; is a wrench, Crick, 


Stroke, or other Grief, got in 


the Back of an Horſe; but there 


is alſo another ſort, that is a kind 
of a Pluriſie, proceeding from his 


being over-run with too much 
Blood, which endangers a Mange, 
or elſe he falls dangeronſly Sick 
thereby, who by reaſon of his 


having been often Blooded be fore, 


requires it now, and upon failure 


falls into a loathſom and dange- 


rous Malady. This Diſtemper is 
cured manytimes by outward Ap- 
plications; but for a Wrench in 
the Back bone; t. Take an ounce 


ol Solomons Seal, the fame ofComfrey 


and Clary, a quarter of a pound 
of the Pollipooy of the Oak, Wood 
Bittony two handfuls, let them be 
boyF'd in a gallon: of ſtrong Beer 
or more, till half be conſumed, 
then-rake it off the Fire, put there- 


as much of ne), and give, him a 
quart of it lukewarm in a Drench- 
ing Horn faſting at the end of 
every third day.2.But the more ea- 
fie way of curing theſe Diſtempers, 
t> to make ſome Balls of com- 


being the Leather Thong, or Fiſn- 
bout two ounces thereof for abom 


Reins of the Back, apply th 
ſame time, a. Plaifter made of 2 


Cc. 


ter than at other times, rhe Sn 
and Moon being remote, it de. 


Lights alſo have been obſerv' in 
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mon Turpentine, and the Pon: 


Engliſh Liqurifh, and give hi 


a fortnight together; and to the 


like quantity of Oxicrocium and 
Paracelſus; but rather more df 
he firſt, ſpread upon Sheeps Lex 
RR TR RO 1” ol 
FLASHES OF FIRE; theſe arc 
produc'd from the ſame cauſe x 
Comets, or Shooting Stars in the 
Air, in ſeveral forms, which may 
alſo preſage the ſame things to 
Come, bur they are uſually more 
terrible, and produce more vio- 
tent Effects, as fierce Tempeſtz, 
If their appearance be in 
the form of Lightning, without 
either Clouds, or Thunder, Winds 


er Rains uſualſy ſucceeds fromthe 


Coaſt where the Light is obſerv'd; 
if from ſeveral Coaſts, great Ten: 
peſts : If the Air ſeem me 18 
the Sun 


notes Winds and Rain to fellow. 


the Air before Sickneſſes or Peltt 
tential Diſesſe s,, 

FLAX; is an excellent Com: 
modity, and the Tilling and th 
ordering thereof, a very good 
piece of Husbandry. It will thrive 
in any ſound Land, but that i 
beſt which has been lain long 
unplowed, which 'now mult be 
well plowed, laid flat and even 
and the Seeds ſown in 4 Wan 
Seaſon, about the ĩmiddle or ent 
of March,” or at farcheſt, the be 
ginning of April; and ik a Me 
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Seaſon happen, it would reguit$ 
| Weeding. Ehe beſt Seed for ! 


che Charge eafily; laſting o 
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is what comes from the Fal 
Country, and tho dear yet epa) 
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three Crops well, When ie 8 


co renew it agaig ; of the 
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cre; but more of 


be good, and when grown up, 
care muſt be had it become not 
over ripe, and chat it be not ga- 
ther d before it be ripe, which is 
beſt known by the Seed. At that 
time the Pluckers ſnhould be 


nimble, and rye it up in handfuls, 


ſet them till perfectiy dry, and 
then houſe them. An Acre of 
good Flax, is worth from ſeven 
to twelve pounds, and more. See 
Dreſing, Pulling, Watering, Haſh- 
ig, Drying, Swingling, of Hemp 
and Fax. | . 
FLAX EN; thus they call 
tne fine ſort of Cloth made of 
Hu. IANA 1 
FLE GM; as tis a Diſtemper 
indheep, is curd by ſtamping ſome 
Prlypody or © Oaken-leaves Imall, 
and giving it them in Ale, 
FLIES, and Gnats ; they are 
Inſects that rarely offend in the 
Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, but 
are troubleſom gueſts to the Houſe 
in fenny watery places; againſt 
viich, cis good in Summer Even- 
ing to keep the Windows of the 
Rooms ſhut cloſe; burning alſo 
of Straw and ſuch like ſtuff. up 
and down in the- Chamber, will; 
:firoy them, either by burning 
them in the flame; to which they 
ly, or choaking them in the 
lmoak, Some hang Afpen-leaves 
in the Room, which will attract 
them thither, and make them leſs. 
troublefome ; ſo will new Balls 
or Horſe-dung. To keep Flies 
from an Horſe's Head, anoint it 
 Vith Oyl aud Barberries mingled 
together; or rub his Head all over 
th the Water wherein Rue has 
been ſteeped, after it is well brui- 
ed, or elſe anoint his Head, and 


* 
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for an A- 
our Engliſh 
Seed, bacauſe it grows ſmaller ;} 
the Land wherein it's ſowed muſt; 


ir is encompaſſed wich the Sea 


in plain Country Habitations ; 
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"feed Oyl, and it will keep them 
away; but the Water wherein 
Devils-dung has been diſſolved is 
the beſt of all: To waſſi his Head. 
:al{o with the: Water of Pellicory 


$row -a little Water, will do 
Wales, is a Maritime County, boun- 
ded on the North with an Amof 
the Triſh-Sea, which parts it from 
Cheſhire Eaſtwards, and by Des- 
biehſbire Weſt and South. It 
contains 410000 Acres, and about 
16400 Houſes. The Air is health- 
ful, without any fogs or fenny 
Vapours, ſaving that ſometimes 
there riſes from the Sea, and the 
River Dee, certain thick and ſmoa- 
ky Miſts, which yet hurt not at 
all; for the People here are very 
healthful, and live toa ꝑreat age:the 
air iscolder than inc heſpire, becauſe 


and River; ſo that the North- 
winds being carried long upon 
the Water, blow the colder, 
whence it is that Snow lies very 
long upon the Hills. It's Hilly, 
but not Mountainous; Fruitful in 
Wheat and Barley, bur Rye eſpe- 
cially. It ſends only one Knight 


- Flint to Parliament. | 
'. FLOORING; by this is 
meant; not Floors laid with Boards 
or Planks, but ſuch as are uſed 


and may be made in this manner; 
Take two thirds of Lime, and 
one third of Coal-Aſhes, well ſitt- 
ed, with a ſmall quantity of loamy 
Clay, mix the whole that you in- 
tend to uſe together, and temper 
it well with a Mortar, and mak- 
ing it up into an heap, let it lie 
a week or ten days, in which 
time it will mellow and digeſt; 


then remper it well oyer again 
„ aud 


of Spain, or Ivy-leaves bruifed | 


of the Shire, and one Burgels for 


r 
N Þ 


m__ a 


and be ſure your quantity of Wa- 
5 do not — but rather | 


hat it may obtain a mellow ſoft- 


neſs and toughneſs from labour; 
mY heap it up again three or 
four days, and repeat your tem- 


pering very high, till it becomes 
Imooth and yielding, rough and 


glewy; then your Grund being 
levelled, lay your Floor there- 
with, about two and an half or 
three inches thick, 1 it 
im oth with a Trowel; the hot- 
ter the Seaſon is the better; and 
when tis throughly dryed, it will 
continue time out of mind. This 
makes the beſt Floors for Houle, 
eſpecially for Malt-houſes; but 
for thoſe who cannot get theſe 
Materials, or go to the charge ot 
them, they may take of Clayey 
Loam, and new ſoft Horſe- dung 
one third, with a ſmall quantit 
bf Coal- aſhes, if they may be had, 
and temper thoſe after the fore- 
mention d method; and lay a 
Floor therewith three or tour 


inches thick, ſmooth and even, 


which will cement, become hard, 
ftrong and durable, being done 
in an hot and dry Seaſon, good 
for Cottages, Barns, and other 
ſmall Houſes; but any that would 
have more beautiful Floors tlian 
theſe, may lay their Floors even, 
| Tmooth and fine, either with the 
firſt or laſt mention d Flooring ; 
then take Lime 'made of hard rag 
Stones, and temper it with a little 
Whites of Eggs, the more Eggs 
the better, to a very high piich, 
with which cover your Floor a- 
bout a quarter or half an inch 
thick, before your under- flooring 
be too dry, that they may well 
incorporate together; this being 
well done, and thoroughly dry, 
if ſometimes rubbed over with 
Mops or Cloths,” with a little Oyl 
thereon, it wilt look very beau. 
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Fleas 
riful and tranſparent; as if it de 
poliſh'd Mettal, or Glaſs, — | 
ded the Eggs and Lime were tho, 
roughly rempered, and otheryiſe 
we e 1545 1 
FLORILEDGE, ſigniſes a 
deſcription of Flowers. 
FLORIST; is a Lover of 
Flowers and Gardens.  - 
 FLOUNDER-FISHING; in the | 
Months of April, Map, Fyne, and 
July, you may fiſh tor this Fiſh 
all day long, either in a ſwitt 
Stream, or in the ſtill. Deep, but 
beſt in the Stream; and the mol 
proper Faits ft it, are all fort 
5 red Worms, Waſps, or Gen 
tles. 93 
FLOW ERGENTLE;ʒ S 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE, Tis; d 
which there are two forts, By: 
bus, and Tuberous- rooted Ones": 
Of the Bulbous, t wo diſtinction, 
the broad and narrow-leaved; 
the moſt remarkable of the fiſt 
are theſe; 1. The great Bulboys 
Iris, with a rich flower, is like 
the old Engliſhblue Flowerade-luce 
whoſe Flower is à rich ſhining 
Blue, having that Spot that is in 
— ang. | Sees of — 
tower-de-luces, of a deep yellow, 
towards orange. 2. The blue 
ſtriped ' Flower-de-Iuce, diverſh 
marked through each Leaf, with 
a dark Violer-purple. | 3. The 
great purple bulbous one, the 
whole Flower, except the yellow 
Spot, of a reddiſh murry purple 
4. The great purple variable but 
bous one, of a hmm 
a ſmall yellow Spot inthe falling 
Leaves, marked with deeper brown 
| purple, almoſt black, upon ligh 
ter purple. 5. The great Alt 
coloard; tometimes with two re. 
ry large Flowers, of a Stalk, All 
coloured, the yellom Spot of 
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tore. 6. The great All-goiowr 
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firiped Bulbous as the laſt, 'only | dle ridges of the arched Leaves 
the Flower reined all over with another very ſmall, bur the yel- 
ſmall purple Lines. 7. The great low Spot larger in the lower 
variable coloured Bulbous one; | Leaves, that in this Flower ſtand 
the three falling Leaves of the, upright. 2. The Spaniſh yellow, 
flower, of a pale Silver, with aj a lower Flower, of an excellent 
Circle of Aſh-colour about the deep gold, yellow throughout the 
yellow Spot; the arches of the whole Flgwer; another with pale 
ridged with aſh, and the top yellow Flowers, whereof there 
Leaves ſtriped blue. 8. The- are diverſities, ſome bigger, ſome 
oreat pale red or Peach-coloured leſſer ; ſome paler, ſome deeper 
Bulbous one, rare with a ſmall yellow, c. To which add a 
yellow Spot in each of the three 8 Spaniſh Hower- de- 
falling Flowers. 9. The great luce, with the falling Leaves 
white, and alſo the greater white white, the arch Leaves ſilver- 
one, have three top Leaves ſtri- coloured, and the top Leaves of 
ped and ſpotted with a faint pur- à bluiſh purple : Anothers falling 
ple; another there is pure white Leaves, are circled with blue, 
fnely ſtriped, . and blue jcolour the arched pale blue, and top pur- 
Veins throughout the Leaves, be- ple: One with yellow talli 
ſides one ſtriped with purple. Leaves, Sky-coloured arches, and 
Io, The great yellow Bulbous top Leaves of a murry purple: 
one, of a fine bright gold-colour, ! Another's falling Leaves yellow, 


„rich che Spot almoſt oranged in arches and top Leaves black; 
lie middle of the three falling | one of a ſadder and duller bromnz 
es. | 1 OH another larger than the reſt, fal- 
; Many more diverſities there are, | ling Leaves, of duskiſh yellow, 
ebm tis enough. They flower edged with dun Veins and bor- 
„bone in May, moſt in une; the ders, the top Leaves of a ſullen 
6 firſt, then Whites, and laſt | blue purple, c. 3. The moſt 
ie 717ples. Their Roots yearly | clegant narrow-leaved Bulbous 


bſe their Fibres, and muſt be ta- | Flower-de-Ince,with Peach-colourd 
ken up as ſoon as dryed down, if | Flowers, large and long falling 
lora little betore, and keep them Leaves, wich a yellow Spot in 
ly till Auguſt 5 when they may | the midſt of them, arched Leaves 
de ſet again in Beds of good freſh 

Itted Earth, not too poor, nor | the yellow Spot, of a fine red- 
er rank or hot, for that will | diſh peach- colour. 4. The nar- 


e them, nor too much in the | row-leav'd Bulbous one, with + 
len, that will ſcorch and ſpoil | Iported Stalk; the Flower round, 
"cr flowers; the Eaſt-part- of | near, and, except the Spot, of a 
le, Carden is to be chofen for | reddiſh murry, round-at the head, 


er Abodde. + | | with à ſmall Liſt running under 
mn 8 fover-de-luce narrower Leav'd, | the arched Leaves. The Perſian 
b., 1. The leſſer white bulbous | Elower-de-luce, and many more, 
rr arifing out of the Ground | might be added, but they are to 
e. core Winter; another white | man7r;r: 1 he 

(hi "at is bigger; a third whoſe fal- Any wet that falls upon theft: - 
e. Leaves have a little ſnew of Flowers muſt be preſently naked 
ta lonnels; as alſo have the mid- off, or the Leaves will joon be 
⁊—vùu; TT 
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alſo, and top large, all excepe - 
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| ed. Their Roots, as the 
Tel loſe their Fibres, and muſt 
be managed after the ſame man- 
ner: The commoner ſort increaſe 
faft enough by Off-ſers; the two 
laſt mentioned, (not meaning the 
Perſian) are the moſt tender as 
they zre the beſt, and require to 
be planted in good freſh Earth, 
. thar is not hot with Dung, and 
where they muſt have the benefir 
of the morning Sun only. — 
Hlowef.- de- luce with tuberous 
Roots are alſo of two ſorts, the 


tall and dwaif, or elſe broad 


and narrow Leaved Flag Hower- 
de- luce, whereof there are ma- 
ny varieties, but two or three 
of the beſt of each ſhall only be 
noted, and then the management 
of them. 1. The great Calledo- 
nian Flower-de-luce, or Turkey one, 
by ſome call'd, The Toad-Flag, is 
in form like the reſt, but that the 
Leaves are broad, of a yellowiſh 
green, folded at the bottom, and 
. at the top; out of the mid- 
dle riſes a ſtiff Stalk, bearing at 
top, a large gallant Flower of 
nine Leaves, the three lower 
large and broad, of a fad purple, 
diverſly ſpotted, ſtreaked and 
marked with a greyiſn white, and 
à great black freez in the midſt 
of each of them; the three arch- 
ed are alike formed, and a little 
paler; the three upper Leaves 
alſo 10 large, marked like the 
other, but brighter; the Roots 
tuberous, thick, long, of a yel- 
lower brown than the reſt, and 
with great long Fibres. 2. The 
leſſer Chaledonian, or Flag-flower, 
is leſs than the other, the Leaves of 
aà yellow green, and not ſo well 
Thefe two Flower in May, and 


** 


| arched ofa pale Sky - colour, buer 
low Flower-de-luce. of Tall, 1 


FLO 
dye to the Ground, Wich 4 
be taken up and Slaps pra 


| Ground. till October. The 
time _ tranſplant, is 2 _ 
or early in September, im freſh 
Soil, mixt with cliche nes 
pile Earth, but not under Sou 
Walls, yet ſo as to have theMory- 
ing, and not Mid-day ſcorching 
Sun, . Some rake them up in June, | 
and keep them dry till late in 
October, which, as they ſay; makes 
them the apter to bear Flo - 
. 
Of the tuberous ſort of Fm 
de · luces are theſe alſo which fol. 
Jow ; x. The twice flowering 
Portugal one, that flowers in 
Spring, and commonly the fame 
Lear in Autumn, and is very 
ſweet· ſcented. 2. The variable 
pu rple Flower-de-lnce of Camera 
rius, whoſe three lower Leue 
are of a reddiſh purple, the ach- 
ed of a black yellow, ſhaddowed 
with purple; and the three top 
of a dull, ſmoaky, yellowiſh pur- 
ple. 2. The blue party -calour d, 
blue at the edges, the reſt-white; 
the arched Leaves whitiſtryellon, 
and the top ones pale- SN, with 
yellow edges. 4. The white vr 
riable one, near a yard high, bear 
ing four or five Flowers ones 
bove another, ſilver · colout liſted 
with bluiſh purple down the ba 
of the top Leaves, and che lower 
whipt with blue edging; die 


towards the edge. 5. The ye 


are rhe beſt kind of Flng-flowers ; | 
their Roots ſometimes loſe their 


Fibres, and then the green Leaves | Sreat Blue, the 


about a foot high, with two or +}; 
long narrow- leaved gold hello it 
Flowers. 6. The narrow lee a 
variable one, bears four er Ja. 
ſmall Flowers, the lower mm w 
with white and blue, aud d 2. 
arched of à light blue, beßde Bl an. 
great: many more, ſuch 4 the tak 
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Javed, the Blue and White , 


ue of theſe flower in April, 
others in May, and others not till 
June; they are hardy Plants, grow 
2nd increaſe in moſt places; but 
the better the Soil, rhe more they 
will fouriſh, and are foo roomy 
for a Flower-Garden, | eing fitter 
for the borders of a Fruit Apart- 
ment. The beginning of Septem- 
zer is the beſt time for tranſplant- 
ins; their Roots are to be parted, 
and they muſt be fer neither too 
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N thick, nor roo dee. 
- fLOWERAGE; is the ſet-· 
8 ting of ſorts of Flowers together 
l in Husks, and fo hang them up 
0 with ing, 
) FLOWERS; (Flores) thoſe 
8 chiefly of the Aromatick Eſcu- 
„ſlents and Plants are preferable 
8 in Sallads, as being generally en- 
8 dued with the Vertues of their 
a dimples in a more intenſe degree, 
5 and may therefore be eaten alone 
. in their proper Vehicles, or com- 
„ potion with other Salleting 
5 ſprinkled among them; but they 
die a more pallatable reliſn be- 
i ing infuſed in Vinegar, eſpecially 
2 thoſe of the Clowve-gilly-flower, EI. 
5 dr, Orange, Cowſlip, Roſemary, 
" 4-41ge!, Sage, Nufturtium, In- 
- denn, &c, Some of them are 
"A 7ckled, and ſeveral of them 
. make alſo very pleaſant and whol- 
bn Teas, as do. likewiſe Wild- 
as, Buglofs, Mine. gs. 


| FLOWING OF THE GALL; 


ba biſeaſe in ſome, that when 
"8 {© Gall is fo full of Choler that 
- = flows into all parts of the Bo- 
c, cauſing a fivelling under the 
x Ws of the Swine. To remedy 
a ſtamp che inner Bark of 
+ F der, ſtrain it with Ale or Beer, 
5 and give it him warm; but ſome 
- ns an handful of Gall. wort, 
ed p and ſtrain it, arid give it 
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with Honyed-water, and rub 
chafe che Swelling with beute 


Salt, and pure Wheat-prot mixe | 
tis cured - 


with half a Spoon! of Au — 
>», aa 


together, In . 
mixt with as much V inggar, 


Bleed her under the Tail,” 
FLUMMERY ; the way te 


in cold Water three or four 975 
Milk- * 


then ſtrain out the Oyl and N 


water of it, and boyl it to a Jelly, 


after wards ſeaſon it with Sugar, 


uo and | Orange-flower-water, 
an 


let it ſtand till it is cold and 


hr or Kheniſhwine, or Cream- 
: HER X ; See Lack, or Lonſe- 
ER. OY POM 
FLUX, or FLUX-BLOODY ; 
in reſpect to Horſes, are of feve- 
ral kinds; ſometimes the Far of 
the ſlimy Filrh chat is voided, is 
ſprinkled with 'a little Blood; 
ſometimes . the Excrements are 
like wateriſn Blood; now and then 
like pure Blood, and all thefe 
ſpring from one and the ſame 


Cauſe, which is, the Exulcera - 


tion of the Guts; and by their 
ſeveral mixtures, it may be ber- 


ter known, whether the Ulcera- ' 


tion be in the inner ſmall Gut, or 
in the out ward great one; if in 
the former, then the Matter and 
Blood will not be mixed together, 


uſually from ſome ſharp Humour, 
breeding by filthy raw Food, or 


lently driven through many croo- 
ked and narrow Paſſages, docleave 
ro his Guts, and fret them with 
their heat and ſharpneſs,” carfing 


| Ulceration and grievous pains : 


make it in the Weſtern parts ot 
England, is to take half a peck of 
Wheat-byan, which muſt be ſoaked 


thicktied again, then eat it with 


but come out ſeverally, the Blood 
moſt commonly following the 
Matter. The Diſtemper proceeds 


fore Travel, Cc. and heing vio- 
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It comes alfo by ſome great Cold, 
Hear, or Moiſtneſs, or by receiv- 
ing ſome violent Purgation, as 
Scamony, Stibium, or the like ap- 
257 in too great a quantity; or, 
laſtly, ir may proceed from the 
welke, of rhe Liver. 
There are many things in ge- 
neral good for this Piſtemper; 
but particularly they preſcribe, 
1. An ounce of Saffron, tuo of 
pr, three of Southernwood, one 
of Parſley, three of Rue, two a- 
piece of Spittleworth and Hyſe*, 
and one of Caſſia, which bear all 
into fine Powder, and with Chalk 
and ſtrong Vinegar work them to 
a Paſte, of which make lirtle 
Cakes, and dry them in the ſhad- 
dow, ſome whereof diſſolve in a 
pint and an half of Barley-milk, 
nd for want of it, that Juice 
hich is call'd Crimor or Ptiſ, ane, 
and fo give it him ro drink. 2. 
Others take rhree pints of Red- 
wine, half an handſul of Burſa- 
Paſtoris, or Shepherds-purſe, and 
Tanner Bark taken out of rhe 
fat and dryed, boyl them in the 
Ine till ſomewhat more than the 
pint be conſumed, then ſtrain it 
Ea, and give it him lukewarm 
ro drink; to which, if a little 
Cinmamon be added, tis better; 
or you may diſſolve four ounces 
of the Conſerve of Sloes into 4 
pint of Red-wine, and his drink- 
ing this will do. 3. As an in- 
fallible cure, it is preſcribed to 
take three pints of New Milk, 
into which, over a gentle fire, 
diſſolve four or five ounces of 
Tfng-glaſs, which will ſo thicken 
it, that it will look like Cream; 
then ſtrain it through a very 
coarſe Sieve, to take out the dregs 
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and droſs of the 1xing-glaſs, that 
will remain behind undiffolved, 
and give it him lukewarm 1n the 


| 


morning faſting, This is very 


| Diſtemper ces BR 


[ 


good alſo to be given to z weak 
500 Nrengthen and mike | 


Hor | 
him luſty, 


And for this Diſtemper of 
Flux in Swine, give — 
Verjuice and Milk together to 
drink, and then feed them; the 
lame being very good for young 
Pigs that have any Scowring, - 


Moreover, the Black-Cattle that 
are tronbled with this Bloody- 
Diſtemper, are cured thus, 1. 
Take a quantity of new Hgſdung, 
with an handful of Myſs that 
grows 2 the foot of an Aſh- 

ree, chopp'd very ſmall withthe 
Hogſdung, then — it with a quart 
of good ſtrong Ae or Beer, and 
give it the Beaſt in a Morin 
with a Horn, 2. Some take qu 
Loch-ſiſh, and put it into his 
Throat to ſwallow it, 3. C. 
thers take Bloodwort and Shepherds 
Purſe of each an handful, choppd 
ſmall rogether, which is mixed 
with a quart fo Milk, and ſtirred 
well together, with ſome Leavadt 

rown Bread; then ſtrain it itt 

e Runnet of Milk, and ſo ge 


it to the Beaſt lukewarm, fill WW Þ 
and laſt, eight or nine days to 
er. 4. Another remedy, i 0 

e five or fix fmall thin ſlices ( 
of the leaneſt of Martlemaſt Bf, il © 
which myſt be laid a while w l 
ſoak in a quart of ſtrong A: "0 ” 
Beer, to which they put one hand- B 
ful of Hogſdung newly made, ten a 
ſtir it together, and ſo make def . 
Beaſt drink it Morning and Fre ** 
ing, for two or three days, dug; 
which, he muſt be kept in tet 
Houſe, 8. Ochers take 4 fee 
tity of the Powder of the B = 
of Gallingale finely beaten, Mick "2 
they mix with a pint of Ae ® Di 
more, and give it l : e Beaſt Fir fo 
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try neither, comin 
by eating 


"FEW 
upon them, 
roo muck moiſt 1 
nd they are cured by giving them 
ml. Fran- ſcalded, 50 n 
FLUX of Urine; is occaſioned 
hy the heat and ſharpneſs of the 
Blood, and an Inflammation 
the Kidneys, which like Cupping- 
laſes ſuck all the ſerous Humors 
out of the Veins, and difcharge 
them into the Bladder, ever 
thing that the Horſes drink pat- 
fng immediately through his Bo- 
dy, without the leaſt alteration. 
The remote cauſes of this Diſtem- 
ber, are, immoderate and irregu- 
lar Eeerciſe, or Working of young 
Horſes, cold Rains in the — 
ning of Winter, and eating of 
Gars that are Imported by Sea, 
where being of a Spungy Na- 
ture, they imbibe and ſuck in the 
volatile ſaline Spirits that rife out 
of the Sea, In undertaking the 
cure of this Diſtemper, in the 
firſt place you muſt order the 
Horſe's Dier, feeding him with 
Bran inſtead of Oats, and give 
him a cooling Ciyſter; next day, 
let him Blood, and the day after, 
njet another Clyſter, after which 
Bleed him again the following 
day; the whole quantity of Blood 
that is taken away, muft not ex- 
ceed four Pounds ; that is, two at 
ech time: After you have let 
bim Blood twice, and injected 
tm chſters, boyl 2 quarts of 
Water, and put it into a Pailful 
o common Water, with a large 
tandful of Oriental Bole beaten to 
Ponder; mix the whole ve 
well, and make the Horſe dri 

it lukewarm, if it be 1 
neither muſt you give him any 
aher Liquor for his ordinary 
Drink, Morning , and Evening. 


of | ter be prepared as befor 


the Knee to the f 


„ 
their Bodies ſo heated, ther they 


ter Py day; muſt not __ 
_—_ em, but ler them have 
their full liberty to drink as much 

as they pleaſe; provided the NE 
with 
boyled Water and Bole; for the 
more they drink, the ſooner will 


they be cured. When the Horſe 


begins to Stale, as he uſed to do 
when in Health, and his Bell7 
and Dung return to their natural 
Condition, you muſt reſtore his 
Oats by degrees; Exerciſe him 
moderately at firſt, and after- 
wards Ride and Work him with 
U_C_ ISS 
FLY-ON-HEAD; this is a 
term in Faulconry, concerning an 
Hawk's miſſing her Quarry, and 
betaking herſelf to the next Check, 
Ea ECT TED 
FOAL; it's no difficulty to. 
know the Shape he is like to be 
of ; for the Shape he car- 
ries at a Month, he will carry at 
fix Years old, if he be not abuſed 
in after Keeping ; and as the good 


ht, it's obſerv'd, that a 
in-bone that is long from 


(Hops, ſo the Pefects alſo: And 
for cis 


large S 
| ern, ſhews a 
tall Horſe; for which, another 
way is to ſee what ſpace he has 


which being doubled, it will be 
his height when he is a compe- 
tent Horſe, There are alſo ways 
to know their Goodneſs; for if 
they are ſtirring Spirits, free from 
Affrights, Wanton of diſpoſitien, 
and very Active in Leaping and 
. and ſtriving * .; Ma- 

ery, prove generally good 
Nedtied Herſes *. — 5 N 


Horſes that are troubled with this 
Diſtewper, drink exceſſivel z 
ome of them are fo tür 


* 


i 


onal And if rheit Hooks be 
ng, deep, tough, ſmooth, up- 


and right ſtanding, and hollow, he 
and cannot be Fil; cherefote the 


would drink fix Pailfuls of Wa- 


between his Knee and Withers, 


his H 7canin 
them, tis ordinarily done ar the | 
end of ſeven Months; but the, 
berter ſort at a Year or two 34 
and let them not be within, the | 
hearing of one another; keep 
them very high the ſecond year, 
but in the third and fourth, put 
them to Grazing. Sze Mare. 
FODD ER; is a kind of Meat 
for Horſes, or other Cattle, and 
in ſome places, Hay and Straw 
5 — 1 together is accounted 
Wader; but among the Feudiſts 


tis uſed for a Prerogative that | mo 
the Prince hath; to be provided | 
of Corn, and other Meat, for his, 


Horſes, by his Subjects, in his 
Wars, or other Expeditions. 
FOD DER, or FOD ER OF 
LEAD; is a Weight containing 
eight Pigs, and every Pig one | 
and twenty Stone and an halt, 


which is about a Tun, or a com- 


mon Wain or Cart-load: I find 
alſo in the Book of Rates, men- 
tion of a Fodder of Lead, which 
is there ſaid to be 2000 Weight; 
ar the Mines tis 2200 Weight 
and an half; among the Plum- 
bers at London, 1 900 and an half. 
. FOGG; in ſome places ſigni- 

ning in Pa- 


— 


fies long Graſs remai 
. 
FOILIN G, thus they call the 
footing and treading. of all Deer, 
if on the Grafs, and ſcarce viſible. 
_ © FOLDING OF SHEEP; in ſome 
places they fer their Folds with 
verſe Partitions, and pur the 
Weathers, the Ewes and the 
Lambs by themſelves; but it is 
por good to fold them in very 
Rainy Weather; and as it is the 
opinion of ſome Husbandmen, 
That the Piſs of Sheep doth heat, 
help and comfort the Land, as 
moch; or rather more; than doth ] 


| 
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' Barhery-Horſe is well known by 
oof. Laſtly, For Weaning | 


taken in the Night; and is teprei 
ſented thus. " * repr 


from them, and fo ofder eV 


Breaſts againſt the Wind 4 
hereby; be that beats hf Boe 
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their Dung ; they will thetef;i 
have their here 8 | 
to raiſe all the Sheep in the- fold 
betore they let forth, and to go 
about the ſides of the fold with; 
Dog ; for conimonly when Sheep 
ce an), Dog. come high then 
they will Dung and Piſs * 
when they have ſo done, let 
them out of the fold. 
FOLDp NET; this, is a for 
of Net wherewith ſmall Birds are 


FIY 


1 . 
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The fiſt of them m̃ay be cif 
ried by one. Man; but the othet 
muſt have two to manage it; 
aud it is uſed thus? When the 
Net is flxed on both ſides into 
two ſtrong; ſtrait; and light Loled 
ou muſt have at the leaſt 2 r; 
uſty Men to affiſt you; all very 
filent; the Poles. whefeoti yout 
Nets are tied ſhould be about 12 
foot long; that ſo they X 
held up the higher; he that bears ! 
the Lights, which ate ſmall bin: WW ' 
dles of 5 ſet on fire; 6r 
Torches, which: are bell, mult 
carry them behind the Nets iu 
the midſt of them, about 2 yards 


carry the Nets between the Win 
and the Birds; who all tiatufali 
Rooſt on their, Perches, withil 


12 


\ 


* 5 
© oF = 
- 1 
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4 


ul drive them out 


«a the other fide of the Hedge, | 
at way to- 
nerds the Light, with a good 
Pole in his Hand, where with af- 
er ſome ſilent ſignal given, he 
muſt lay on ſtoutly. 
Now, if you uſe the firſt of 
the two Nets, when you find any 
bird therein, you need not make 
ſuch haſte, for it will inſnare 
them of it ſelf, and they cannot 
get away ſudd eng; 
'FOND, or Fund; is a Foun- 
dition or Stock in Money, or Mo- 
ney-worrh, IE LO 
FOOT; this is Long-Meaſure, 
and 12 Inches make a Foot, as 
Feet make one Tard, and 3 Feet 
0 Inches one ,, 
{/FOOT&G ELD, is an Amerce- 
ment of ſuch as live within the 
Forreſt, for not expediating their 
Dogs; and to be quit of Fot. geld, 
b 4 privilege to keep Dogs there 
unlawed, without puniſhment or 
controulment. „ 
FOOT-HUSRS; they are 
ſhort Heads, out of which Flowers 
BOW. 3 
FORESTALL; is to buy 
Goods before they come to Mar- 
ke, with intent to advance their 
price. Te De | 
FORK ED-HEADS ; all Deer's 
Heads which bear two Croches in 
the top, or having their Croches 
doubled, are to be called thus 
FORREST; it is properly a 
ace privileg'd by Royal Autho- 
ig, and differs from Park, War- 
ten, or Chace, being on purpoſe 
alotted for the peaceable abiding 
ad nouriſhing of Beaſts and 
forls thereto belonging, for 
which there ate certain peculiar 
Laws, Olicers, and Orders; part 
% which appear in the great 
charter of the. Frreſt. Its pro- 
Ferties are theſe; t. A Forreſt 
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in the Hands of any but the me 
becauſe none hath power to gran 
Commiſſion to be a Juſtice in Eyre 


uſtice Seat every three Tears; 
the Swain-mote thrice a Lear; 
and the Attachment once ever) 
forty Days; the third may be 
the Officers belonging to it for 


the Forreſt,the Warder or Keeper; 


 giſtors, Regarders, Bedels, and 
the like, which ſee in their places; 


3 | But the moſt eſpecial Court of the 


Forreſt, is the Swain-mote, which 
is no leſs incident to it, than the 
Court of Pye-Powders, to a Fair; 
and if this fail, then there is no- 
thing of a Forreſt remaining, but 


Chace.. There were reckon'd to 
be in England Sixty eight For- 
3 
FORESTER; is an: Officer 
of the Forreſt; Sworn to preſerve 
the Vert and Veniſon therein; 
and to attend rhe Wild-Beaſts 
within his Bailwick, and to watch 
and endeavour to keep them ſafe 
by day and night: His bufinets 
alſo is ro Apprehend all Offenders 
in vert or Veniſon, and to preſent 
them to the Courts of the Foreſt, 
that ſo they may be puniſhed ac- 
cording to their Offences, _ 


where a Smith Works, and con- 
fiſts of theſe ſeyeral parts. 1. 


Forge. 
are hollow places under theHearth 
ro put things in. 5 The Back 
of the Forge. 4. The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth, which ends 
in a Chimney to carry the Smoak 


ly and ſtritly taken, cannot be 


— 
— 


of the Forreſt, but the King: The 
Jaber is the Courts, as the 


preſeryation of the Vert or ve- 
niſon; as firſt, the Juſtices of . 


the Vereders, the Forreſters, A- 


it is turned into the nature of a 


Fo RG E; this is the place, 


The Hearth, or Fire- place of the 
2. The Arches, which 


away. 3. The Tewel, or Tewel- | 
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wich a tapet' Pipe in it about fixe 
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inches long, which is placed in 
the back of the Forge, againſt 


the Fire- places, through which 
the Bellows blows the fire. 6. 


The Trough, being a Stone- 
trough right againſt the 8 
7. The Bellows, placed behind 
the Forge, ſo as the lower Board 


can move neither up nor down. 


. the Bellows withal. 4 
ker, being that whic 


8. The Chain, Rope, Thong, or 


Rod, is that which is faſtned to 


the upper Ear of the Bellows, and 
ſo to the end of the Staff or Beam 
which the Smith handles to blow 
The Roc- 
the Smith 
handles, which moves up and 


down, being faſtned to another 


iece croſs-wiſe, call'd, the Rock- 
aff, which is ſer berween two 


\Checks upon two Center-pins in 
two Sockets, ſo that 3 | 


down the Handle, the upper 
Board of the Bellows riſes, and 
by a conſiderable Weight ſet up- 
on the Board, ſinks it down again, 
and fo by this Agitation perfotms 
the office of a pair of Bellows. 
Then for things belonging to 
the Forge, they are, 1. The Tongs, 
with ſtreight and crooked Noſes. 
2. The Slice to ſling Coals to the 
fire, 3. The Waſlier, to ſweep 
the Hearth, and ſprinkle Water 
on the fire. 
wherewith they ſtir the fire, and 


throw Cinders out of it. 5. Vice. 


6. Anvil. 7. Hand and Sledge. 
8. Seat-Iron, and Rod to hold it 
in. 9. Block. 10. Bolſter, c. 

FORMICA, is a ſcurvy Ma- 


lady, being a kind of a Mange, 


which in Summer: time very much 
afflicts a Spaniel's Ears, and is oc- 
caſion'd by flies and their own 


1cratching with their feet, in or- 


der to cure which, take Gum- 
Pragon four ounces, infuſed 
in the-ſtrongeft Vinegar that may 


— 


4. The Hearth- ſtaff, 
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be bt. or . 
days, and aft RL in, bif tg 


and lay it on the place 
led by the name of Formica which 


| 
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or laying between him 
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nn Med on 

Marble Stone, as Painters dotheis 
Allum and Calls of each dus 
ounces, mingle all well ogether, 
ed, 


Thete is alſo a Diſtemper cal. 


commonly ſeizes upon the Hawks & 
Beaks, that will 5 the . 
way, and moſt are of opinion tis 
occaſioned by a. Worm, tz 
perceiv'd by the Beak's growing 
rugged, and beginning to ſepi- 
rate from the Head; and the way 
to remedy it is, to take the 6 

of a Bull, and to bteak it into a 
Diſh, and add thereunto the Po- 
der of Aloes Succatrine, with which 
mitigling it well together, atiinc 


the Clap or Beak of the Hawk, | 
and the very place whefe the u- Wl 
mica grows, twice a day ; but 
touch not her Eyes nor Mares; con- 
tinue thus doing till your Hawk ] 
be perfectly cured, and bath her WW i 
with Orpiment and Pepper to keep 0 
her from other Vermine. 

FORSTALLING:;as before, ſignite $ 
the buying or bargaining for any Wl 
Corn, Cattle, or other Mercha is 
dize, before it comes to atly Mary to 
"ket or Fair to be Sold; or by the WW or 


way, as it comes from beyond 
the Seas, or otherwiſe towards 
ity, Port, Haven, or Creek 

Realm, to the intent t0 
again at 4 dearet 


of this 
ſell the ſanie a, dearel 
and higher price; But for Fre. 
ſtaller, tis uſed alſo for ſtopping 
a Deer, broken out of che Fot- 
reſt from returning home agal 

and the 
Forreſt in the way he is to fe. 


turn „ 

FOUL; is a Diſeaſe i Cattle 
proceeding from Blood. and 8 
wateriſh Rheumy that fall * 


— 


| then take a ſnarp Knife, and lit 


on, and remove thePlaiſter within 
4 Night and a Day, and he will 


of his Clees, making the Beaft 
ſo to halt; that he cannot wel 
g0: This, when you fee it ſwel 
ſo big, Jaunce, and let the Cor: 
ruptian forth; then anoint it with 
Tar and freſh Greaſe mixed, and 
keeping his Feet clean for two 


2 


"BY Saddle 
7 
5 in ſome” ſhallow Water up 


and when ſometimes he is Foun- 


by his ſeemitiz weak behind. 


or three days, it will be well. and his teſting himſelf as much up- 


1 


ha numneſs and prickin in 


N 


when tis filled with Water by a 
e e 

5 4 Diſeaſe in Horſes, that 
tomes evermore by hard Rid ing, 
i fore Labour, by great Heats 
ad Cold s, that di ſorder the Body 
ad ſtir up percant and malignant 
Humours, which inflame the Blood, 
et the Greaſe, and cauſe” it to 
leſcend downwards to the feet, 


FOUNDRED; a Ship is fo 


FOUNDRING IN THE FEET ; 


al there ſettles, which cauſes) 


e _ a _—  harly ao nſe 
T tecling of them, for he is 
ra able to ſtand; and when 
des, he ſhikes-and' quakes as 
| he had an Ague fir upon him: 
lis Diſeaſe comes folnerimes b F 


Heng him when he is very. 


ing very fearful tö ler his hinder 
feet to the Grounlt. 

The genetal metliods to cure 
this Diſtemper; art firſt to pare 
all his Soles 19 thin, that you 
thay ſee the Quick, then Blecd 
him well at every Toc; that done; 


Rolin, and having racked Hollow 
Shoes oh his feet, ſtop them 
with Bran, Tat and Tallow; as 
boyling hot as may be; ar 
renew once in tw > days for. 4 
week together, thelt exerciſe him 
much, Cc. Or after he is pared 
thin, arid let blood at his "Tots, 
ſtop his feet with Cows-diing; 


7; and his Greaſe melted with- | 


y | hor into them. If pi op Ttav. 


you Harſe * 


% 


on his fore Fett as he can, be. 


and this 


Kitchin- fee, Tar, Arid: Soot boyl- . 
y ed togerthet, and poured boxing e 
Tel 


ſtop the Vein with Talloy and 
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12 and rhe infide'&f the weh 


| Iron into tha Foot, betwixt the 


days, and then renew the fame 
i F there 1s occafion; - But now, 
| he be Foundred through ch 


hot, and this twice in @ fortnigh 


| him ſo hard as to Sweat, the 
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be the Hoof, ſo 28 2 — — 
on the outer edge of the Se and 
Burgund)- Pitch or Frankindſeceand 
 rowling it up in à little fire 
Cotten- Wool, melt it with a hot! 


from the firſt Nail to che Hee! 
the a 


Shoe and Toes till the Orifice 
| where the Blood was taken, be 
filled up ; then take half a pound 
of Hogſgreafe, melt it, and nix 
it with Whear-bron, ll i be as 
thick as a Poultefs, and ſtop uy 
his Feet withit boyling hot, and 
ſo let him ſtand for three orfou 


ſtraighrneſs of his Shoe , whic 
is only - fretizing , bleed him 0 
the toes, and ſtop up the plac 
with bruiſed Sage, rack hi 
Shooe on again, and ſtop it wit 
vgſereaſe and Bran boyl'drogethe 


will do. 4. One Author preſcribe 
this odd Receipt for kim RC 


up to the Knees in Water, wie 
let kim ſtand about half an hou 
which will cauſe che Humour 
aſcend out of his Feet into 1 


o 
trouble them; then 


thin, and wi 
cur the Hoof round to the 


raiſe the 


can, 


pair of Pinchers, plucking it 
| upwards towards the 


md knock round the Hoof with a 


he Leather: 
ater, take away the Flax, or Hurds, 
and bruiſe an handful or two of 


et, with Bay-Salt, and a 
hich cover over with the Hurds 


Month's time, n it again. 
nd new dreſs it, — 3 

lbgſpreaſe well bruiſed and mixt 
ether, and ſplint” it up with 
ow or Flax, as above - noted. 


{ let it ſtand wide and eafie. 
nd in a Fortnight's time, he will 
fi . an eaſie fou 
er kiding at night, apply all 
er his Noot, boch inlide and 
— a oe of about 
aces of Sheep. ſuet cat iſma) 
Whitewine Vinegar boyl'd - 
er, and keep it in with Hurds 
Splints as b re; letting 
e remain 48 houts and more; 
{this uſed three or four ties, 


I 

$P 
[10 
wn 
out 


nd Splinters as before: In about 


If” 
Jo find him ſomewhat ſound,” 
ik 00 a Shoe with a broad Web, ; 


Xl 


i 


Blood-ſtaff, and the Blood wilt 
deſcend very freely; which ſtench | 
when bled enough, with two or 
three handfuls of Hyſop bruiſed 
mth Salt; over which, put Nax, 
Hundi, or I, and over them a 
piece of ſtiff Leather between tlie 

Hurds and the Shoe, to keep them 
in; or you may put two or three 

fa Sticks croſs them, inſtead of 
In about 24 hours | 


te angryeſt red Nettles you can 
then, 


and broad; then untie che Cord, 


19 riſe knife Hs 
quick; | 
« near to the inſide of the out- 
«ard ſhell of the Hoof as you 
Sole to the Toe; 
then take hold thereof with 2 


2 


fear of breaking rhe Vein in the 
Foor, Having fo done, tack the 
Shoe on again, ſomewhat hollow | 


7 thick has been Pruiſed boi 
Sab, Stone, or 1. — Acct 
dent. Duties the 
ſhould be bie und 22 Fbunder d 
— both tip Feet; both the Soles 

not be taken dur together 

for then he will not be ie ts 
ſtand, nor riſe when he is don. 

bude 1N , (calrd chef 
; is a Diſcaſc in a Hotle, 
by his often coveting 
to lie down, and ſtanding Nrads 
ling with" his fore I or the 
| curing of which, tak Rive or fix 
of the yl of Peter, 

th the like quatitity of Ale or 
Beer mixt therewith ;' and rub it 
well in with your Hand, holding 
7 hot Fire-ſhovel at che fa | 
time before it, while you? are do: 
ing it, and tis very go 
/FOUNDRING in the" Body 3 | 
this befals a Horſe by eating roo 
much Proyender fiifdenly; when 
he is too hot, and panting, where- 


ö 


we bexin e 


by his Meat being - not well dis 
geſted reeds evil Humours Which 
by degrees ſpread all over his 
Members, and at length does 'ſo 
oppreſs all his Body, that it takes 
away his Stren and makes 
him in ſuch a — that he 
can neither go not bow his Joints, 
and being once laid, cannot riſe 
again; Beer ras can he Stale 'nor 
Dung without great pain. It 
— I ie + he N — I 
n Travelling, when he is 
and not Riding Him after ft, The 
ſigns are, he will be chilly, and 
quake for Cold, after drinking : 
nd eden 4 
s-Noſe, ome few 
0 will well, and in a while 
peel, and he to have 3 
dry Cough, that will male his 
Pe water, his Noſe to run with 
A2 1 white 


— 


which, Ride him gently for an 
hour, and let him faſt two hours 
more, and keep. him warm Cloa- 
thed and Littered, letting his Ha! 

be ſprinkled with Water, and his 
Oats very clean ſifted from Duſt, 
which give him by little and Jir- 
tle, and let him drink warm Ma- 
ſnes of Malt and Water; and 
bleed him in the Neck-Vein when 


he hath recover'd ſtrength, per- 


fuming his Head once a day with 
Fand inſen eee. | 

FOW L-FATTENING ; firſt 
put them into a Coop, and three 
times à day give them to eat, a 
ſort of Paſte made of two parts 
Barley, and one of black Wheat, 
ground together, the Flower ſift- 
ed, and the Bran taken off, of 
which make bits rather long than 
round, of a convenient ſize, and 
give them ſeven or eight a day, 
and in fifteen days they will be 
A 
 FOWLIN-G-PIECE,.. that 
Piece is ever counted the beſt, 
which has the longeſt Barrel, be- 
ing five Foot and an half, or fix. 
Foot long, with an indifferent 
Bore under Harquebuſs; tho eve- 
ry Fuer ought to have chem of 
 leveral' forts and ſizes, ſutable to 


e | of a bigneſs, w 


| more particularly in reſpeſt tot 
Barrel, let it be:well-poliſhed nd 
putting in à piece of Paſte. 
board or W f the exact 
roundneſs of the oY which pent- 
y put down to the -Touch-hole ; 
and if you find it goes down yell 
and even, withoutſtops orfli ping, 
you may conclude it even * 
As for the Bridge - pin, it muſt be 
| ſomewhat above the Touch-hole, 
only with a notch in the Bridge- 
pan, to let down a lietlePomder; 
and if ſo, then the Gun will 
not recoil, which otherwiſe it 
Then as to the Locks, chooſe 
ſuch as are well filed wich true 
Work, whoſe Springs muſt be 
neither too ſtrong, nor too weil 
and let the Hammer be very well 
hardned, and pliable to go dowt 
to the Pan with a quick motior 
when the Tricker is touched 
and for the trying whereof, move 
it gently to the Loek; and it 1 
goes without jerks, in a good cif 
cular motion, tis well made; an 
for the Stocks, Walnut-crees 0 
Aſn are very good; bur Maple! 
the fineſt and beſt for Ornd 
ment. . i 
FOR; call d a Cub in thefrl 
year, a Fx the ſecond, and ate 
wards an old Fox, is 4 Bealt « 
prey, that uſually torments t 
Husbandman, by taking av) an 
deſtroying. his Lambs, Fout) 
Geeſe, Cc. Nay, lie will 5 
upon any thing he can vercon 
and feeds on all ſorts of Carr" 
he is alſoinjurious ta Coney Wa 


p 
t 


the Game he deſigns to kill: "_ his 


the Gin, it proves an inducement 


i o draw him to che place of de- 
1 WI cruttion. They are alſo taken 
4 WJ vith Grey-hounds, Hounds, Ter- 
bo tiers and Nets; and to Hunt 
a a theſe deſtructive Beaſts is a com- 
i WY nendable Exerciſe; and did our 
WH Nobility and Gentry proſecure it 
( deir Breeding-rimes, and orher- 
„die, wich an intent to deſtroy 
d. | the whole Breed, there would 


ſoon be an end of them 1 
There needs nothing to be faid 1 
of the Shape and Proportion of 
this Animal, it's ſo well known.” 
His nature, in many reſpects, BY 
like that of a Wolf; for 
bring as many Cubs at a Litter che 
one as the other; but differ here- 


der Ground, and the Wolf the 
contrary, And cho he be a craf- 
ty Beaſt, there are many ways of 
taking him, as with Grey-bounds, 
thinds, Terriers, &. as aforeſaid,' 
See for- Hunting 1 2190} 
FOX-& LOVES, Digitalis; 
whereof there are ſeveral ſortsʒ 
but the beſt that are receivd into 
Gardens, are theſe, 1. The Dun-! 
colour d For- glouę, that hath long 
nicked greyiſn green Leaves, and 
a Stalk five or ſix foot high, full 
ſmall ſhore Flowers, of à yel- 
bs dun, being ſucceeded by Cods, 
containing ſmall dusky Seeds; 
ite Roots after Seeding, periſn; 
vt if they ſtand warm, the Plants 
nil continue 2 or 3 Tears. 2. 
The Qrange-rawny, middle ſiz d, 
the Flowers long, narrow, fair; 
ſellow-brown, and Seed like the 
eder; the Roots commonly pe- 
tit after the Seed is ripe. 3. The 
ax White, whoſe Leaves and 


_— 


ir, that the Fox Litters deep un- 


ing not on his Legs, 


upon the 


dals are of a yellowiſl green, 


- 


r brims; 
he Rost more” WoGdy and durc- 
ble. 5. The ſmall pale ydeww, 

whoſe Leaves are ſuißt th 
edges, and Stalk is full of long 
hollow, ſmall, pale, yellow Floß 
ers ʒ the Root mide of hatd ſttinge, 
and more durable than att) of tie 


They flower in une and Fuly, . 


. 


and that with dun 


dom before Auguſt. | They are all 


of them raiſed from Secds, and 


none bear Flowers till the ſecond 
Year. In Aprit they are 'Sowed 


4 


remov'd into the G 
FOX -HUN TAN G; this is 
leaſant Sport; for by rea- 
ſor of his ſtrong hor Scent, he 
makes an excellent Cry; büt as 
his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it 
dies ſboneſt: Beſid 
flies far before the He 


1 * 


es, he dere 
ads, dul 
eh, and 
Chatmpion Ground, hut ſtrongeſt 
Covers; and when he can no lon-' 
ger ſtand up before the Hounds, 
he takes Eufth, and then muſt be 
digged out. Bur firſt, to obſerve 
' ſomewhat more particularly con- 
cerning the Bitch E ; ſhe is hard 
to be\raken when ſhie is bragged 
and with Cub, for then ſhe will 
lie near her Burrow, and whip in 
upon the hearing the leaſt noiſe; 
and cho when ſhe goes aClickiting, 
and ſeeks a De g, ſhe crys with 
an hollow Voice, not unlike the 
| howling of a Mad dog, and does 
che like, when ſhe miſſes any of 
her Cubs; yet when ſhe is Killing, 
neuer makes any cry at all, but 
defends herſelf to the laſt gaſp. 
Now, if a Fm be Courſed on 4 


ad the Flowers white. 4» The 
dent Yellow, whoſe Stalks bear 
da lang . pendulous Flowers, 


lorter than thoſe of the common 


Plain with Grey-hounds, his laſt 
refuge is to Piſs on his Tail, and 
come near him; ſometimes ſquire- 


* 
— 
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Rides our the 
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— woes 


<-> — 


the Night. 


and this nuſt be done, by laying 


de ſtopped up cloſe with blae 
. Thortis and Earth together; and | uſe of the Terrier is to know 
as the Months of January, Februa- 


are alſo to ſee the Hounds Hunt, 


ſute Finders; and as the Drag | 


ſundry Chaſes, and. ſo they may 


1 DR 
x 


time; and for ſuch as are; ficſt | 


hear ſuch, A. one call on merrily, |; 


r 
lo, AC ne 2 - 


» 
— — 


| 3 full Cr 2 caſt off the reſt, and 
© yon [ 


Kill the Fox themſelves, and Wor- 


2 pleaſe whereof many will eat him þ 
only for MATTER Prefer Wane 


on 
d make them give over 
Gor urſuit. To Hunt him with 


near Villages; fot in 
nd lurks to _ upon Poulery,*: 
ut if you can find them, it w 
ey op up his Earth, 


Hunt, and that about · Midnight, 
for chen he goes out to prey; 


two White ſticks acroſs betore 


them, which will make him im- two Terriers, to put in the Ea 


ir to be ſome Gin or Trap 
aid for him; or elſe, they may 


ry, and March, are the beſt Sea- 
ſons to find his Earthiog ; o they 


2 


_ to ſell his Skin to beſt advan 


ſtrong ſcent behind him. 
Then at firſt only caſt off your 


mends, ſo add more as you dare 
truſt Lenz but ſnun to caſt off | 


roo many Hounds at once, for 
Woods and Coverts are full of 


be engaged in too. many de one 


caſt off, let them be old Stanch | | 
hounds, which are ſure ; and if you 


yo u maſt caſt: off ſome other to 
m; and when they run it on 


l gompleat your Fa. 


1 2 Hounds ſhould be left to 


ry and Tear him as much as they 


With eagerneſs; 5 90 when he is 


out | them with nothing be 
hes, | the, Fax, for tis not good le 
ſuch places will they eat it. 


ul. | ſcape. as to Earth, Coun 
re you intend to vels, Spades, Matcoxes, Vi 


the Earth not too great; and to 
fac — 0 the ſame, the Huntſmar 


an Angle, 


where he lies; for as ſoon-as he 


©|\Merchandize-a Ship canis; and 


dear, Lyons, and 28 


dead, hang him 8 . : 
Pike-ſtaF, and hollow: Ital pur 
Hounds to bay him, but tea 


Bux in caſe the Fog d wie 
muſt be got togerher, ans oy 
. to dig him out, if they think i 


be provided with one or: 


after him; that is, to fix him inta 
for che Earth often 
conſiſts of many Angles; and the 


finds him, he continues Haying or 
Barking ; ſo that, which.w the 
noiſe is heard, that way dig to 
him. Dos to er 


; beſides that, the Hounds: jentving, and farther uſe of theſe 
wall Hunt þeſt in Cold-Weather, ſorts of Dogs, ſee Terrier, - Wl. 
|  _ - becauſe then the os leaveya wer) FRAUGHT, or Feit; is 


ſometimes the Money paid for 


ſuch Carriage, is call d frag. WW 
FE RAIL & Sache ho i 


75 Pounds. 
. FRANCE; thao y is near 
chre times as big as Eng and, and 
| contains ' Twelve — 
| beſide the french Co | 
the Chief Commodities it us 
eth are theſe 5 » Wines; | 
monds, Corr a Lira Ging 7 FD 
Dowlas, Loc bra TH &.) Salt, Bras | 
., Silks, Vetvege Buckrems, 19, 
ing Card, Glaſe, tra; and al 
ſorts of Grain, Rufen an rms 
Its Chief City is; Paris but tha 
chief tor Trade axe, -Nants, But 


FRA enen is reedon 
or Privilepe.. (3/44. 145% | 
FRANCIS Ss en - 


i indiffererit pin in 


rub and paſh cheir Horns 


new Horns to come off. 


2 Virgin, hath after 


cording to- NG cuſtome 


CÞ 


* 


OC» 


= 


in the = of Berks 3 
a cuſtomary! Tenant dye, 


75 


Had, ard ſay 


ber Free- Berch, 


Mannor, ' Of this: Fest Bent h ſe- 4 
veral Mannors have ſeveral Cu- dug up in divers 
ſoms; but one of them deſerves being White, and Works like . 
1 ore particular Remark ;" and labaſter, but is more hard and 
that is, the cuſtome of the Man- 
tors of Eaſt and Welt, Enborn, 
That if Greec, 
"the Wi- 
dow ſhall have het Ae. Ab in 
all his Co y-hold Lands, Dum ſola | ney 
C caſta ſuerit; but if ſhe commits | 
Incontinency, ſhe forfeirs her E- to make it, is to take half 2 
a; ; yet, if ſhe —— into 
te Court, Riding backward on a 
black Ram, with fis Tail in her] butter, into which, put as — 
the following 
horte the Steward is bound bye 


the Cuſtome, to re-· admit her to 
15 an hour to riſe; 


REH 
|.) FABEROLD b er band 


2 

1 lowiſhs in colour, Na | 
— a ſmall Sein. 429 ff ent 2 pragma Fe- or for”! 
aa LIN; in reſpodd "60 | [of Life. les off tw ⁰ 
: Peer, is 10. named, when they Free- hoid in Deed, and fue hid in x 


apainſt Lam; rhe firſt is: the real Pofſeſ- 
Trees, to cauſe the Pills ot their" fipn of Land or Tenement in — 


Fre- taih or for Life; the other 


FREE-BENCH; this PR is a Right 4 Man hach to ſuch 


fed an Eſtate in Copy- hold Lands, 


eſpouſed try 
ic che Wife being Death off <ſrended to hoſe Offices, hi 


her Husband, for her Dowe 3 5 14 —_ holds, * Fee, or for 
the 


Land or Tenement, before his en- 
or ſeiſure. Hes. bud is — * 


ET 


"FREE-STONE; 5 Lest, 
res of E 


dyrable, and of excellent uſe in 
Building, Cc. It's a kind Tere tk 
ut finer Sanded, and 2 
imonther Stones? 51 

FR ENCH-BEANS; See Kids 
Bean. 
'FRENCH-BREAD; the way 


ſnel of fine; Flower, ten * 
and a pound and an half of 


— , and you muſt pur in a Man- 6 
then temper it with Ner- 


milk pretty hot, and let it ie half g 
then make ic in- 
to Loaves or Rolls, and waſh ir 
{over 5 2 Egg beaten — 4 


here Jam Gam, l, bur che Oven muſt 
ing upon a a black 1 0-dur — \- N 
lie a Whore as Jam; F8ENZY; See Maddeſs. 


Crancum, 


Bancum: 


ame. 
1 * 


and for uw Crincum 
have loſt my Bincum 


and for my Tail s Game 
habe done this CUorloly | ar 


RITTILLARIES; have | 
104 round Roots, made of twa: 
pieces, as if joined together, or 
cleft in the midſt, from n 
Springs a Stalk a foot high, bear- 1 
ing a Flower of, fix Leaves, of ſie 
ſeveral colours at the top. There 
are E varieties of this Plant. 
11. T red Frit- 
#illary, of a 7 a Golem red and purple 


Mr. Stena pray you me colour, chequered with a Stile, 


haue my Land again. 


I OR Be RS 


8 darker green Leaves, longer Flow- 


— 


5 PEE. 


they ure old, will bear nb ct f . 
_ thiree Flowers on a Stalk, 2 The 


double 'Bluſh-Brittill ary, like che 'Sta ow 


former, but double, with twelve 
Leaves ot more, of a pale purple, 
or bluſſt colour, and ſpotted as | 
the other is. 3. The White Frit. 
zillary, like the laſt, but out and 
inſide of a perfect yellow. 4. The 
Zellow One, dusky- red on the out- 
ſide, and hood Ted on the inſide. 

5. The great Red Frittillary, big-] 
ger than the laſt in all irs parts, 
and better flowered. 6. The 
great Ze/low Frittillary, that hath 
a bigger and broader Root than 
any of the former; broader and 
ſnarter, and round - pointed Leaves, 
two foot high, with à long, ſmall, 

and faint- colour d Flower. 3. The 
Spatted yellow One, its Leaves are 
like the laſt; but Flowers bigger, 

longer, of 2 pale yellow, and di- 
verſly ſpotted and chequered. 

8. The great yellow Italian, with 


ers, of a dark yellow purple, ſpot- 
ted or chequered with red. 9. The 
exotick narrow-leaved Ore, with 
whitiſh, - green, double Flower. 
10. The ſmall yellow One of Portu- | 
£41, finall and low. flowered, put 
more chequered* than any ot the 
yellow ones. 11. The black One, 
like the yellow green, but that 
the Stalk and Flowers are ſhorter, 
And of a dark, ſullen, blackiſh, 
- green colour. Laſtly, 'The Sfias 
iſh black Frittillary, that is bi 
ger than the reſt, bearing four or 
five Flowers, hanging round about m 
the Stalk, like choſe of the Crown 
| Imperial. 2 

. "Pe early kinds dt theſe B. 
| rillaries, flower about the end of 
March, or beginning of April; 
the other after theſe are paſt the 
ſpace of · a month, one afrer an- 
other; the great y ellow one is the 


is made Ice; it nor congealed, 


S1 


br it, by her a 
| 19 5 and 2 wheth 5 
ongue be ſwollen qr got; ior 
if it be, he has 7r oak the beſt 


- * > nn 1 
4 * * * * . * >. Py * 
N " 5 18 * g ee Xing "TR . 
0 7 * A ER oh} 38 3 
8 e 7 4 

\ > þ 18 - : 26> * 

_ 1 
2 : N rs 
; Y ; TX 
+ * N CET 


r che end = Mey The: 
* their Fibres as ſoon TY 


are dry, and may; 
2 time before may they 
Aug be taken up and kept dy 
"for ſome time; but if taken up; 
100 ſoon, or kept too lang out dt 
or 9 JA 5 will eicher pe. 
* be much weaken'd thetes 
by. The muſt not therefore be 
taken up before the midft of Zu, 
nor eps up 1 ger chan the be | 
ginning of FI tg They may be 
et among ordinary Tulips, and if 
other Roots that loſe; their Fm 
in the Beds of à Knot: or. Fre, 
where the nakedneſs of the dul 
may be covered wich Aden 
of others. See Tips. | 
FROST, or. Hoar-Broſt; 1 
cold moiſt vapour drawn up 2 
little way into the Air, fangs in ry 
nigh falls again on the 
where it fg and — 
the Cold there congealed, be- 
cometh Froſt; the more conpeal 


dut reſoluted into Wa 
eomes Dew. 

FROWNCE; this 5 4 Dif: 
eaſe incident to Hawks, pröceed 
ing from moiſt and cold Humoiis 
that do deſcend from their: Heads | 
to the Pallate and root of the 
Tongue, 77 Tem, come to 
loſe their © Appetite, 3 hd ox 
cloſe their Clap. This, b by ſome, 
is call'd, The Eagles Raue, fat ſho 
fe dom dies of but of the 


over-growing of Her Beak-; you 
y kaou when. (ke is. rg 


ber «bee 


| Cure for ir, is, To waſhi che Hay $ 
Mouth with the Pomder 0) 

reduced toi a Salve, and Pur 6 f i 
f ſtrong Wine inegar, auc wall the 


| 


laſt, Irs time of ee being 


— 


* 5 M-uth there will B | 


e 


ru 
cure that = chr a Dry | 

_ Take a Qui cut it in 
1 ſhape of a Pen, and at the 0- 
ther end tye a fine Linnen Rag; 
vith one end ſcrape off the white 
Skin, which may be ſeen in the 
Mouth or Throat of the Hawk, 
ill he bleeds; and with the other, 
waſh it with the Juice of Lemmon, ' 
or Whitewine-Vinegar, very clean; 
then take a little burnt lum, and 
ome of a Shoe-ſole burnt upon 
Wood-coals, and beaten to Poy- 
dr, which mix together and lay | 
n the place or places affected; 
ut let the Hawk have no Meat 
ore, nor be ready to be fed. 
FRUTICOSE; this is the | 
pither given by Botaniſts to thoſe 
dals that are of an hard woody 
mſſtence. 

FUDDER OF LEAD; that 
; Load or Piggs of 16 Hun- | 
Ind Weight. 
FUEL- WOOD: in the Sel- 
ng of it, they firſt begin with 
Under-wood; and ſome con- 
tive between gs and Fo- 
Nd; but with O generally 
fon as twill Fe : o not 
ter May ; and for Aff, betwixt 
Achte mfg and Candlemaſs, and 
b kelld, that the Cattle may 
ne the browfing thereof, who. 
Winter will . only eat the 
ner Twigs, but the very Moſs; 
* no more is to be felld in a 
lan what they can eat; for 
s purpoſe, tliey muſt next 
uin them, and pitch them 
Mtheir ends, to preſerve them 
Mn rotting. And the Under- 
ki dan d iſpoſed in this man- 
c the reſt will proſper the bet· 
\ tho' the former does other- 
|e but rot og che Earth, and 
oy that whic would ſpring. 
ale they head or Zo fo for 15 16 


11 amiſs to beg Tine 
8 above a Ti & 7 


ps 


| tonfiderable;" but in ſhaken Trees 


| Hedgorows, iy they 8 be * 
| becauſe they are "ally Falte 2 


Boughs; and twere 
ſuch as are pertelved to e 
at the tops, à competent way be- 
neath, to prevent their fene 
down 2 which elſe will cer⸗ ni 


thus d feta ene: ILY 
ſtand and decay. You may alſo in 
Euelling, as at the top, o at the. 
ſides, cut a foot or more from 
the Body, but never when Tim 


noted, that beſides the danger of . 


| 
| North. Winds are unkind to the” 


Meaſure; and one Furlong for the 
| moſt part conſiſts of 43 Poles, 
and every Pole 16 Foot and an 
half; as eight Furlongs makes one 
En gliſh 75 It's otherwiſe the 
ach part of an Acre; yet its found 
by an old Book, Printed in Hen- . 
ry.VIII.'s Time, that fix. hundted 
Foot, (by five Score to the Hun- 
|  dred) ma ea Furlong, | 5 
tis uſed. for a piece of . 5 
more or leſs Acres. „ 8 


— — ka 
— 


or drain in Land, either left by.. 
{oc Plough, or other iſe made: 


f 
[ras N Thee the l 


ber- trees are ſhred. But it's to be A 


cutting Fire-Wood when the Sap. 
is up, it will never burn well. An 
fin remember that Eaſt 2 an 


e 
* 5 


Fukko-˖ñ3 is is the low l | 


either 


A 


produce more than if ſuffered to - 


| ſucceeding Shoots. Pp 
'FULL RS-EARTH; Ste 
en fignifies ; 
F ni ee 
| or ming with D 
FURLONG; this is pg | 


— 9 244 


* 
„„ „ 
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mop — Ss v2 * 
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2 ſown, Weed it. till it be ſtrong, 


* 


- 


FUR, 


" ener. Tres talk, or Fruit, and 
| ſome 5 OD: 3 wo 
Fu RZ ES; abe ſow u. or plant- | 


ted of thi Roots in a Furrow,, if 


and clip ir diligettly, which wi 
render it a very thick and. bezu- 


large, 15 && good Faggot. 
Its | Ba e Coyert for Wild- | 
wy, and grows in moiſt as well | 
as ary places, The young and 
tender tops bruisꝰ d and given to a 
lean fickly ene recover and 
plump him ſt pi In ſome 
places they ſow in harren Grounds 
(when they lay them down) che 
Hft Crop with this Seed, and. ſo 
lat them remain till chey break 
em up again; and during that 
time, reap conſiderable advan- 
rage. In Herefordſhire, t the Thic- 
ers of common Farzes yield them 
"more profit, than a like quantity 
of a beſt Wheat-Land in Eng- 
Land. In Devonſhire, they ſow on 
the worſt of their Land well Plow- 
ed, the Seeds of the rankeſt Fur- 
zes, which in four or five. Years 
becomes a rich Wood, No Pro- 
vender makes Horſes ſo hardy as 
the young tops of theſe Furzes ; 
no other Wood 0 thick, nor 
excellent Fuel. Bobs them 
alſo Timber for Wie itrle Build- 
ings, and is a great Refuge for 
Fowl and other Game. In Bre- 
#zaign in France, tis ſown ſome- 
times no leſs than twelve yards 
his. for a ſpeedy, profitable 
nd" impenetra e Mound, It 
his were imitated in the barren. 
places of Fas Nation, it would ex- 
ceedingly ſpare our Woods. The 
4. ſort of French Seed, is to be 
icht at the Shops in London. 
e moſt Eaſtern parts of Ger- 
—, and Poland, Fur zes and com- 
mon Broom are ſo rare, that they 


= deſired the Seeds of em en 


- | thei 


it { Hedg e. If permitted rogrow | 


| call 1 42 


of. 


ABELL; is AS 0 
ſtome paid to Princes 
W l er 


GALLING; r 


ting, | 

5 A LLO N; ; in Liquid: Mex 
fure, two Pottles, or four Quart, 
or eight Pints, makes one Galln; 
and eight Gallons makes une Fer: 
kin of Ale, nine Gallons one Fer 
kin of Beer; ; forty two Galas 
one Tierce of Wine and ny 
|three Gallons one. Rene But 
in _ Dry-Meafure, cwWo, F: 
which is fix Portles,. 
Peck. 


GA LLO por W 09s ; 

| this in an Horſe ſignifies beret N 
a full or high Gal NR a5 
Running. 2 


b RA 


' GANDER; he ſhouk 
viſh and hard , the better to de. 
fend the Goſlings ; and one 
ſerve five Geeſe, whereof ther 
ſhould not be above. 1 in 
Flock, at moſt. 
GAN GREEN; 
and creeping Sore, that 2 
it runs Ks Fo the Fleſh, 
ir to rot, ſo that of — *. ta 
Member wherein is is xadicatcd 
muſt be cut off. Things that! 
good for it, in reſpect do Hor 
are the Leaves, Fraits, or. Kool 


* ru 111 


4 2 but oY a geit | 
hi ich 2 be cor. reed 


Ly 


5 AR 
d, or 1 ice thereof, is 
aj or waſh t place. Ahe 2 
| Meal of Darnel is proper to f 
Cankers; Ce. AlſoWarer+Cyeſſes, 
Mallows, —— — | 32 
mully Hay and Bram boyled in t 
dress of ſtrong". Beer, and laid 


therero very hot, is to ſtay 
rs ſpreading; 16 7 hoe far: 


to el 


All. 275 r ud, 
op Vel 2 A == 


Basket, to! 
Fruit iu. 
- GARE 

_ GA 40 57 
in Cattle;, 


; 


if the Leaves or Bark of Tamarish rhei 


good to bath t nh wo 1 
" GARBLE 3 is the duſt and droſs 
that is ſevered from "Spices, pea 


ul from the belt 
modity, 
GARDINER Apr Inftru- 


trſtind the nature of Fruits and 
fbyers, and the times for So W- 
nz, Setting, Grafting, Tram- 
ſplaneing, Pruning 0, Ge. which 
will be met with in their proper 
der; but here only a 8 
o the Inſtruments belonging to 

tis Occupation ' ſhall be . 
. A Spade. 2. A Shovel. 
Mock. 4. A Skreen or Malle, 
nth a Wyer Riddle. 5. A Rake, 
nich Iron· teeth and Baskets. Mr: A 


Criftinz-knife, and a fine pointed 
Ferknife, 8, Water! 
[eral forts, 9. NM 
Chi eh and Saw. of A? pair 
a Garden-Shears. 11.5 Trowels 
( ſereral ſorts, long und ſhore. 
! A Dibel or Setting knife. 
z. A Bill bequet, being an In- 
ment made of Lines and S far 
Pnted Sticks, or Iron Pf to to 
Mare our Beds, and rounds 
Il Garden-knots. 14. -Weedint 
ues, of ſome calpd a Deg, 
v pull up the Roots f Weeds, | 
. Weeding-hook 16. Baſs, 4 
its to wind about grafted Trees, | the 
Iefore they be clay'd, and after. 


, rafting 


GARBLING ;' is picking the 
any Com- / 


mts; a Gardiner ought to an. 


Imning-Hook and Knife. 7. A 


ng: pots of [: 


5.1m 
I: 


Eliſters, rake 2 Knife and 
underneath the Tongt n 
long, to let cut the 

for the 1 5 waſh * 


| 


nth. 
Nine 


pennyv 
jr 1867 ling P 
quoriſh-Powder, and 2 1 13 4 | 
quart of ſtrong Ale or Beer lab. 
| warm; and xo prevent the Diſtem⸗ 
R _ him well at the 


OTE 


e from 
2 ther times from ing 
of . Grafs, tin 
Gocſe. foot, eee K 
Cure which, they mut firſt 


| be 
| bled in tlie Neck; EE if they 
ſwelled under the aws | 
the Thtoar-bowl, then the To '4 


the 2 — wich A5 Finders an 


1 loam or Clay, to put about 
ed Cyons. 18. a 


burnt Altum : And for the” Cut 
ſide Ichat is ſwelled, the” Hide 


mult- 


muſt be fic juſt againſt che ſyel· 
led place, why am broad 


every way, and then put in a 
good handlvl. of Spear-graſe, St 
and Butter, ſtitching ſome of the 


Hole up again; then take a lump 
of the bleweſt Clay, as much as 
a Muſtard Ball, boyl it with 


old Urine, and the middle green 
Bark of young Elder, and a good 


handful of Salt, letring them boil 
a good quarter of an hour, or 
more, and put in à little reaſed 
Bacon 
_ the. Beaſts Face from the Ears 
downwards, and ſtroak it down- 
wards towards the ſlir, as hot as 
he can endure it, doing this three 
times a day; and when the Swel- 
ling is abated, then take Tar, freſh 
Butter, and Bees-wax, with which 
anoint.the ſore place: But for pre- 
2 this Diſtemper, do as be- 
ore under the firſt Article. There 
3s alſo another very good Receipt 
1 this Diſtemper, which is to 
take the Hleweſt Clay that can be 
ot, Hagſgreaſe, and a little Grun- 
fa, which beyl in zer lt dil 
the Herbs are well boyled, to 
which put an handful of Salt, and 
baſte | 
o t firſt. bleed him, and give him 
e penny worth in all of Fen- 
_ greek, Turmerick, Long pepper, An- 
niſeeds, Liguoriſh, all in equal pro- 
port ions, in a quart of ſtrong Ale 
or Beer, luke warm. 

7 For the Garget in the Head 
and Throat, called by ſome, The 
Murrain Long-ſought ; it's a Con- 
ſin - German to the Murrain; for 

the Cattle will ſwell, and be puc- 
ked under their Jaws like a rotten 
Sheep, their Cheeks ſwollen up 
to their Eyes; they will not foam 
at the Mouth, but Water will 
run very much from it, and ſome- 
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on, boyl them all rogerher till 
they. be chick like Pap, then bath 


E 


comes from an ill Diſtemper of 


Stomach, ſo fumes into the Head, 


and if it be not ſtay d, it will 


return to the Breaſt, and all te 


Body over. The right Name of 
this Diſeaſe is cal . 


12 
* 
3 


blood in che Neck Vein borh-ic 


o o 
4 "3s 


and ſound, and give to every 


Beaſt to drink, a pint of old Vin, - 


and a good quantity of Hum 
laid in ſteep eigbt or ten hours; 


and for every Beaſt grind an land- 


ful af Rue and put it to the Henk; 


dung and Urine, when tis ſtrained, 


giving it to the Beaſts both fil 


5 1 


ſound, if t 


gerous, you muſt take Jae, and 


lay it in ſteep in Whitewine-{ine: 


handful of Salt, and blend with 
and Tongues well therewith,-put- 
ting the reſt down the Beall 
Throat, and it will keep; their 
Stomaclꝭ and elerre denen 
but bleed both ax the Spring and 
Fall, and give chem Rug as atare 


4. When this Diſtemper comes 
by any puſh. or bruiſe, cut an 


hole where the bruiſe is, making 
it hollow to the bottom thereat; 
ſome only cut and raiſe che Shin, 
and have ſome beaten Glicl, 
and the tops of ſharp Nettles read), 
wich ſome ruſty Bacon on the cut. 
put into the hole, bien ur 
muſt be bathed twice a da V! 
ſome grounds of Ale et Re, 
Chinmey-ſoot, white fitted ar 
Black · ſoap, mixed together, ſtit 


over the Fire, and made Warm, 
Evening. 


and this Morning and 


times their Tongues will be ſwel- 


* 
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led ar the root, and yet no Bll. . 


nis Dil ed, The Ahn. 
tain · Eil among Beaſts, and is curd 
after this manner; Ler them 


and ſound; but to keep them 
he Year. 2 A, 


gar, the Beaſt's own Water, and an 


the Vinegar, and rub their Mouths - 
the Beaſt's 


Orhers poun hok.Gofegrtaſe, 38: 


G AR 


r-ſide, - 
* This Di 


of Cattle, is an Evil that is got- 


or Acrons lying underTrees, which 
ſometimes __ will ſwallow 
whole, without breaking or chew- 
in; and ſo the Fruit lying whole 
in the Maw, will not digeſt, but 
in proceſs of time, will rom and 
ſprout there, (as ſome ſay) cau- 
fro the Beaſt to ſwell, and ſeem 
3; tho ſomerhing did ſtick and 
trouble his Guller and Throat; 
and ſach Beaſts as have eaten ma- 
ny thereof, and are undigeſted, 
wil ſoon dye, without a Remedy, 
which is, to take a on quantity 
of whole Muſtard-ſeed, and mixing 


ſmall, an handful of Camomile, 
which is mixed with Wane, and 
giren him. Some take Penny-royal, 
kichet, Garden- mint, an equal quan- 
tity; ſtamp them together, then 
pu a pint of Wine or Ale thereto, 
etting it ſtand | cloſe covered all 
nicht; on the morrow- ſtrain it, 
ad give it the Beaſt. Another 


and Leaves of Avens, waſh them, 
nicht in Wine or ſtrong Ale; 
then on the morrow ſtamp them 
-n ſtrain them, then adminiſter 
them, | 8 7 
6. Garget is a Diſtemper in Swine 
whereof many dye; the ſame is a 
welling and Inflammation in the 
Throat. behind the Jaws; for 


„ % ˙ Lo dt nc Eo 


ww 


then flea up the Skin on boch ſides 
the flir, 1o far as the Sore; ſo 


MOT MEE oo” Mee al- 


| ing hot, into an hole cut on 1 e 


n 
er in the Maw 


ten when they cover to eat Crabs 


it with Wine or ſtrong Ale, 1 | 
the Beaſt, Orhers chopand bruiſe 


is, to take a good handful ot Roofs - 
ad then lay them to ſoak all 


which, this is the Remedy; Make 
4ſlitin the midſt of the place, as 
long as the Inflammation or Sore, 


nid it with Salt within, and lay 


N bo Br "FN v 8 N 
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ſome with Plamain and burnt Ali 
lum: Others, with the Juice 
Cuckowſpit\-and Salt, and Stub- 


| 


wort mixt, and rubbed there- 
GARGII; is 2 Diſtemper 1 
in Geeſe; and the worſt of any 
they can be ſubject to, ſtopping 
the Head, and proving Mortal to 
them: But the ordinary and cer- 
tain Cure is, To take three or 


| four Cloves if Garlick, aud beating 


them in 4 Mortar with we 
Butter, make little long Balls there- 


at a time to the Gooſe faſting, and 


let her be ſhut up cloſe for two 


hours. H t, dd 
GARLICK; its planted by 
Off. ſets in February or March, — 


rich good Soil, and will increaſe 
wonderfully; and its Leaves a- 


bout the end of June may be tied 
prevent their ſpindling; 

| keeping own the Leaves, 111 
e the Root large; much more 

of this Noot would be ſpent for 
its wholſomneſs, were it not for 
— rw : 3 to che 
- rs; which is taken away, 
by eating of a Beet Root . 
in the Embers. But yet by Spa. 


niards and Italian, and the more | 


Southern People, it is familiarly 
eaten, with almoſt ev 4 


and eſteemed of Gael — 


to help Concoction, and thougiit 


a Char againſt e many Evil 3 
longing to the Crown of England, 


on the Coaſt of Nor mandy, which 


with that of Ferſey, is all that we 
have left of the Dukedom of Nor- 


mandy: Its about thirteen Miles 


long, and near as broad, where 


, 72 * 
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In without, and hell recover. 


e een 


of, and give two or three of them 


GARNS ET; is an Iſland be- 


tis greateſt, and indifferent Fruit- 
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991 qr — 
more particulariy ia the County 
— and ſaid to be an ancient 
Cuſtome peculiar to them, and 
confirm'd by Willizm the Conque- 
ror /; whereby they are nor ſo 
bound by Coppy-hold, as in other 

of England : Lands of this 


County, 
— By the ſame 
4 the Females. By 
Law, they are at Age at Fifteen, 
and may Sell and make over the 
Lands, without the conſent of the 
Lord. The Son alſo ſucceeds the 
Father in ſuch kind of Lands, tho 
the Father be conviſted of Felony, 
or Murder. But there is ſome 
reaſon to believe, from the Exy- 
mology of the Name, and other- 


im by | full fat and round; and wich. if 


KIND; is a Cuſtom 


in | on Ch 
the "Buſhy. and Woody places; 


wiſe, this Cuſtome of Gavelkind 


was among the Britant, before | firſt 
the coming in of the Szxons, from 


whom they might receive it, as 
wee are ſure they did many things 

elſe; among whom it might more 
particularly prevail in Kent, their 

ſt Settlement; they being at 
that time apparently at leaſt, ſub- 
je to che Brita. ny n oy 
SGAULING; this is a Di- 
ſtemper incident to Dogs. The 


preſent Cure is, To take Mays of 
butter, yellow Har, and a little t 
unſl.ched Lime, beaten together 


GW, or Complain 
' GAZE-HOUND; . this Do 


- | neſs of his Sight, chan tote Ne 


or Smelling; by vertue wheregl, 
he makes excellent ſport with the 
Fox and Hare: _ 2 alſo 
that is not lank or lean, but } 


it happen to return, and be min- 
Sled again with the reſidue of 
touch'd; and ſo never ceiſeth, 
after he has ſeparated: it from is 
company, till he hath weary'd it 
to death. Theſe are Dogs mich 
uſed in the North of Eng/and, and | 
ampion Ground, rather thun 
and they are uſed by Horſemen 
more than Footmen. And it it 
ſo happens at any time, that tis 
Dog takes a wrong Way, wen 
the Maſter's making ſome uſial | 
ſign, and familiar token, he re- 
turns forthwirh, and takes the 
right and ready Courſe, beginning 
his Chaſe afreſh; and with a clear 
alk, and à ſwift Foot, follows 
the Game with as much Courage 


GE ERES, or Chains theſe 
are general terms to all thing 
that belong to Draught- Horſes, or 
Oxen. Te ee 
GEESE; they are a Fowl! of 
great profit for Food, for cher 
Feathers, and laſtiy, for their 
Greaſe ; being a kind of amphi. 
bious Creatures, living by Land 
Water: In the chuſing wher⸗ 


like a Salve, and to anoint the are no 


tore place. 


8. 
[ 
7 - 
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295, a Gooſe begins in the Spring 


Hatch, and they will lay 12, ſome 
16, and ſome more, but it is ſel. 
dom, and they cannot be all well 
coverd ; and the ſign ro know 
when ſhe willlay, is her carrying 
Straw up and down in her Mouth, 
and ſcattering it abroad; and 
ou may know when ſhe will fir, 
; her continuing on the Neſt 
till after ſhe has lain. And tis 


to be noted, that a Gooſe muſt be 


ſet upon her own Eggs, for ſne 
will hardly, or unkindly, ſit upon 
another Gooſe's Eggs, as Tome 1ma- 
gine, bur tis not ever certain? 
and when you ſer her, you ſhall 
in her Straw mix Nettle-Roots, 
for tis good for Goſlings, and 
at the end of thirty days ſhe will 
Hatch; but if the Weather be 
far and warm, it will be three or 
four days ſooner : And during 
the time, remember always/ when 
ſhe riſes from her Neſt, ro give 
her Meat, as Sheg-Oats and Bran 
ſcalded, and give her leave to 
bath in Water. Now, to know 
a Ce, whether ſhe be Young 


or Old; a Wild-gooſe, if 3 


is old and full of hair; but 
whice-foored and not hairy, ſhe 
5 young: And for a Tame- one 
ſcalded, and lying in Water {in a 
Poulterer's-ſhop, or elſewhere, do 
but rub your Finger on her Breaſt; 
it it be ruzged ſhe is new killed; 
1 ſlippery, ſtale ; if dry pulled 
red-foored, red-billed, and full of 
lairs when pulled, ſhe is old; 
but if yellowith-foored and billed, 
bunt. A Brand-Gooſe if full of 
as when pulled, is ol. 
GEESE-FEATHER S; for 
the gathering of theſe, tho ſome 
Authors adviſe to pull them twice 
hear, viz. in March and Anguft ; 
certainly *ris an ill way'z for 


and ſhe that Jays carlieft, is ever | 
| the beſt; for ſhe may a ſecond time 


þ of 
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diſabled, whereby 

ſubject to the eruelty of the Fox, 
and other ravenous Animals ; and 
by uncloathing her in Winter, 
'you- ſtrike that Cold into her Bel- 
Iy, thar Kills her ſuddenly ;/thar 
tis the beſt way to ſtay till Moul, 
ting · time, or that you kill her; 
and then all her Feathers may be 
made uſe of at pleaſure, for Beds, 
Fletchers, G GWG. 
GELD ER- ROSE, Saban 
Roſea; riſe to yards high, bran- 
ched with round Leaves, divided 
into {three Sections, and a round 
Ball of many ſingle white Flowers 
at top, cloſe ſet together. It is 
an hardy Plant, long laſting; and 
increaſed by Suckers, which'are 
apt to be put forth... * 


SEI DING A Hoc; there 

are two times in the — 5 
Geld theſe ſort of Beaſts in; one 
in the Spring, and the other in 
the Antumn after Michae/mafs. ; 
the manner is thus: When they 
have made two croſs ſlits or in- 
| cifions on the midft of the Stones, 
upon each one, then they pur 
them forth, and anoint them with 
Tar. But another more gentle 
and fair way is, but ſomewhat 
more dangerous, if not well done, 
is to {lit one Stone on the top; 
and after they have drawn forth 
that, then put in their Fin- 
gers at the ſame flir, and with a 
| „flit che Skin between the 
two Stones, and by that ſlit craſh 
forth the other Stone, drawing it 
our. gently as the other aforſaid; 
and then cleanſe out the Blood, 
and ſo anoint him with freſn 
Greaſe; and thus there is but one 
Inciſion made in the Cod; and 
is n 
Now, for Boar- Pigs, they? ought 
to be gelded — they rhe. a 


fix Months old, when they begin 
. | 5 co 
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do wax ſtrong in Heat; and being 
ungelded till them, they will 
grow to be, ſtouter Hogs; yer 
they commonly geld them when 
young, under their Dams, at 
. three Weeks or a Month old; and 
ſome ſay they will have the ſwee- 
ter Fleſh: bur for a full grown 
- Boar; he is beſt to be gelded 
when old. b 
SETIDTNOG A HORSE OR 
\ COLT; in performing iof this, 
three things are to be obſerv'd ; 
firſt, the Age, then the Seaſon of 
the Year, and laſtly, the ſtate of 
the Moon. For the firſt, if it be 
a Colt, he may be gelded at nine 
days old, or fifteen, if his Stones 
be come down; for the ſooner 
you geld him, the better for Growth, 
Age, and Courage; but a Far- 
trier may geld a Horſe at any Age 
whatever, if he be careful in the 


Cure. As to the time of year, it 


ſhould be done between April and 
ay, or in the beginning of e. 
at fartheſt, or about the Fall of 
the Leaf, which is about the lat- 
ter end of September. But for the 
third thing, viz. The ſtare of the 
Moon; The fitteſt time is ever 
when the Moon is in the Wain, | 
; As touching the manner of gela- 
ing, whether it be a Foal, Colt, or 
Horſe; after you have caſt him 
upon ſome ſoft place, take the 
Stones between your foremoſt 
Finger and your great Finger; 
then ſlit the Cod, and preſs the 
Stones forth; then with a pair of 
1mall Nippe 
Steel, Box, Wood, or Braſil, be- 
ing very ſmooth; clap the ſtrings 
of the Stones between them, very 
near cut to the ſetting on of rhe 
Stones, and preſs them ſo hard, 
that there may be no flux of Blood, 
then with a thin drawing Caute- 
tizing dron, made red hot, ſear 
away the Stoge; after, take an | 


into the Cod, Reins, and Belly; 


rs, made either of 


and waſhed Trying Of 7h 
ed together, and | with Your hor 
Iron, melt it upon the head of the 
ings, then fear them, and after 
melt more of the Salve,. till uh 
time as you have laid a good thick. 
neſs of the Salve u rhe ſtrings; 
then looſe the Nippers, and do 
ſo to the other Stone; and fi 
the two ſlits of the Cod with 
white Salt, and anoint all the out- 
fide of the Cod with Mage, 
and ſo let him riſe, and keep bim 
in a warm Stable looſe, that he 
may walk up and down; for there 
is nothing better for him than mo- 
derate exerciſe. But if you per- 
ceive that he ſwells in the Cod 
and ſheath very much, then chaſe 
him up and down, and make him 
Trot an hour in a day, ard it 
will ſoon recover him, and mike 
himfound;” ge 8 
GELDING OF LAMBS; ſome 
ſay this is beſt to be done in the 
Wain of the Moon, the Sign and 
Hour being good, and that from 
| three to nine days eld; though 
others do it at thiee werks end 
or more, which is the more dat- 
gerous way; for if they be then 
rank of Blood, it will often fil 
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and endanger his Life: To pte-} 
vent which, they put fine Pon 
der of Roſin into the Cod; to dry 
up the Quarry Blood. They cut 
their Ears therefore the day on 
which they ler them blood, the 
ſtat them in an Houſe all night 
without Meat, and cut them in ti 
manner; one muſt hold the Lamb 
betwixt his Legs, or his Lap, and 
turn him on his Back, holdings 
Fore-teet. upright together, (bu Wl ; 
if he ſees black ſpors in his Flank, 
he muſt not be cut at all) then i 
the Cutter take and hold wy 


of his Cod in his left Hand, 
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"a 
WH it a ſharp Knife cur the top] Wings, che putrify d Carcaſs 
5 e clean away; then be. convey'd to a place where the 
' moſt Fingers on both Harids, ſlip] ing perfumed With Honey and 
WH ffily down che Cad over the | fweer Herbs, the Mapgors, after 
Stones to his Bell 5 and with his Py have received their Wings 
WH Tecth holding ' left Stone in] will reſort ; Or ele, another me- 
tis Mouth, draw t ſoftly forth | thod, is, to build ; an_ Houle ten 
bo bone as the ſtring is; ſo done, | Cubits high, and ten broad, eve- 
| WH draw our the orher Stone in the ty fide qual, with pn 
| ſame manner; then ſpit in the | four Windows, on each 
; Cod, and andint his Flanks on | into which te 8 
boch fides of the Cod with Freſn- old, fleſhy and fat; Ki | 
you draw the Stones raſhily, as | pieces; but be ſure. not to male 
* WH fone will do, not holding his] him b 
i Cod with their hand, as aforeſaid, | firſt, - You. muſt ſtop. his Eyes, 
and ſuffer the Lamb ro ſtruggle, Ears, Noſtrils, Mouth, and other 
ebbereby it may ſoon break the 
ſtring of a Vein in drawing of | Pitch; lay him on his back, over 
: the Stones, it will then gather to] a great quantity of Thyme, and 
. lumps of Blood in his Belly and | ſtop up the Doors and Windows 
r Cod, and Kill him in two or three] with. Clay, thar the Houſe be not 
bons after; and when you have | perſpirable with Wind or Air, 
cut them, let them nor ſie, but and. in three Weeks time, open 
, ſtir them up and down after, for] the Windows on every fide, but 
; two or three hours; for if they that. whereon the Wind hlows ; 
n 
h 


reſt ſuddenly after Cutting, tis] and when ſufficiently air d, cloſe 
not good, nor yet to be put forth it up as before, and in eleven 
ſuddenly, in cold Winds, or wet days after, you will find it full of . 


Wear... BE 5 

GENERATION OF” BE ES; it] the Ox's Horns, Bones and Hair, 

was an Invention of an Athenian] left ; The Kings, they Hays Sells 
WE others 


d 

n 

b bee. Maſter, deſerib d by Vigil at | bred of the Brains, and 
Ee, and in effect agrees wih of the Fleſh, 
- or modern Experiments; for , GENT IAN; chere are ſere- 
which end, you are to take a Calf] ral ſorts, but the moſt remarka- 
J or Steer of a Tear old, about | ble are, 1. The great Gentian, with 
ue latter end of April, Which ye er | - 
a m be bury'd eich or cen days, | thick Roots, with loft and pliable 
aral it begin ro putrifie and cor- | Leaves opening upon the Ground, . 
is es when ir muſk be taken out, from among which riſes a ſtiff- 
ib WY end and laid under ſome | joynted Stalk, whoſe top is ador- 
ese or Wall, e ned with many Coronets of Flow- 
15 ih expos'd to the Sun, by whoſe [= a yellow colour, with ſome 
u bear, a great part of it will turn Threads in the middle of. £ 
„a eos, which without any and are ſucceeded by round Heads, 
let Aher care, will live upon the re- contain! Sceds in them. 2. The 
wi "inter of the Corruption; After | Gerieg % the Springz, That on the. 
od uch, when they begin to have | top of its ſtalk, bears a large, _ 
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difficult co be reclaim'd; but a 


; GER 

hollow, Bell faſnion d Flower, 
with open brims, ending in 
Coronets, of an excellent deep 
blue, with ſome white ſpots in 
the bottom, on the gen Oy 


Roots are ſmall, pen 
_— 


Strings, that put 
whereby it yields a 

This loft flowers rap April hs 
May, as the firſt hes from 

to Fuly, which increaferh” fal 
by the Root, and is hardy ra 
from Seeds; and if there be any 
got from them, ir will be many 
years before they come to bear 
Flowers. The Root muſt be plau 
ted in September, in rich Ground,” 

under a South Wall, and carefully 
detended from Froſts in, the Win- | 
ter; the other will profper in al- 
| moſt any Soil, fo it be in an open 
„ 
GEORGI A; this Country | 
is ahout three times as big as Eng- | 
land, and its Commodities are, 
Bevers, Martins, and other Furs; 
Leather, Wax, Linnen, Thread, Hi. 
ney, &c. 

6ERFAULCON; this is a 

very fair Hawk, and of great force, 

_ eſpecially being Mewed; ſhe i is 
ſtrong armed, having long ſtretch 
ers and Gingles, being of a fierce | 
and hardy Nature, and therefore 


— 
— 


rare 


| 


lovely Bird to the Eye, "larger | 
than any kind of Faulcon, and 
and her Head and Eyes are like 
the Haggard; her Beak is great 
and benqding, her Nares large, and 
a Male Icke a Lanner's; her Salls 
are long and ſnarp pointed, and 
her Rain much like the Lander , S, 
having a large Marble-ſcareq Foot, 


and is plumed, black,'brown, and. | 


Ruſſet; ſhe expects great Civiliry, | 


at 


if 


| 


' 


ern, 


tie is in ſome parts of * ? | 9, 
the Borders of Muſcouy.z and ſome 
tome mow Germany andthe ar. 
tains ek oi „ 
They are of io fii 15 | 
2 Nature, thac they are 
ly, manag'd and ter 
being once apo (> 
an Suey, 1 


- * bur 


In SS 
| = 


g oe 
55 15 or ot ich others 
o; for they up upon 
train, When 9 e L 
and as ſoon. as they haye reach'd 
her, they pluck her 9 not 
at the fit a at the ſecond or 
third encounter; and ſince they 
are crafty Birds, and coyet to. 
E their Caſting long, through | 
ſloth, inſtead of 255 give en 
a Caſting of Tow IE 
keep them ſhar 15 
hen, for t — and, 
reclaiming "of Fax” you muſt by 
kindneſs make her gentle and fa · 
miliar with you; and when Jon 
| haveraught- her to be Lured looſe, 
| then learn her to come to 
pelts of Hens, or an other Fo Fon; 
but let her nat tquch; af Hing 
Fleſh, for fear thas 
her love away. from your Voice 
and Hand; but all nay time you 
muſt be cloſe by her, — — 
and upon your Rnees, 
Voice ta ta "ihe. with, her Dinner 
rege ; her e 
Dreſſed, giving, 
thercof with your Hand, that ſhe 


may the moe. 1 ch 


from her kee er, who muſt excr: 1; 
ciſe à great ext of parienee. to- 
wards her. Theſe may alſo be 
Call d P. engere, becauſe their Ey- 


= 


chin oi f 
not carry a adler 15 


GER | 
bur firſt, before you ſpring ber 
| _ ler her kill fonr or 
five at Lire cloſe by your foor, 
| having a pair of ſhore ear 
at your Lure: And as this is a 
Bird very much deſir d for her 
high flight, being beſt at the 
nern and Mountee, ſo that ſhe 
may be brought to perfection 
therein, play wien your enter- 
mewed Gerfaulcon the firſt Year, 
fhewing her all imaginable kind- 
nefs, and all poſſible means to 
make her love you; and when 
ſhe has been brought forwards, 
zive her often Caſtings, to cleanſe 
and purge her, as alſo to prevent 
the growth of too much Glut and 
Fitneſs in her inward parts, 
which will endanger her Life. 
GERMANY; this Country 
ö above three times as big as 
En;land ; being divided into ten 
Circles, the chief City whereof 
is Vienna; and the chief of Trade 
ae Noremburg, Luningburg, ores 
wick, Emblen, Strasburg, Frank- 
frd, Cologn, and Leipſick; the 
principal Commodities are, Wool, | 
Steel, Lattin, and Iron- wyre, Fu- 
ſtains, Lead, Copperas, Allums, 
Hams, Linnen-Cloth, Yarn, Paper, 
bell-Mettle, Quickſilver, Mum, Rhe- 
nſb-wine, Tin, and many Iron- 
"GERM A INE Geh ha very 
MATNE (St.) is a very 
bug and pretty bie Kr; — 
ab them green and a little ſpor-! 
ed, and ſome pretty red; but 
vow yellow as they ripen. The 
alk is ſhorr, Pulp tender, full 


of Juice, with a Lemonith tart- 


* 


MI are firſt ripe. It does beſt: 
n 2 Soil moderately moiſt, and 
"2 Free-ſtock, and continues 
Noch during November, December, 


ad Zanuary. TY 


GIGGE; thus Flax-Drefſers: 


Eo on ps te TT — 8 


Creances | 


* 


, which is uſually in choſe! pagat 


* 


for which, a quantity of goo 


all that hole they make in — 


freſh Earth is 


3233 
dry che Flax, which is put over 
It, a 1 Fc 


GIGGES,Bladders,or Happes, 
in the Mouth of an Horſe; are, 
ſmall Swellings or Puſtules, with 
ay Heads 5 the —— of his 

ips, under his great Jaw- teeth, 
which will be — as big 
as a Walnut, and ſo painful wich- 
al, that they will let his Meat fall 
out of his Mouth, or at leaſt keep 


it in his Mouth unchewed. They _ 


do proceed from foul Feeding, 
either of Graſs, or Provender, 
and chey may be felt with your 
Finger. | To effect the Cure of 
them, the Horſe his Tongue muſt 
be pulled out, and then ſlit with 


an Inciſion-knifeʒ and the Kernels 


or Corruption thruſt out; then 
waſh the place with Vinegar, Salt, 
or Allum- water, and they will do 
well: But to prevent their com- 
ing at all,waſh it often with Wine, 
N near es. 
f 3 18 4 & 1y com> 
bin'd, with the leave * their 
Prince. | ö „ 
-. GILD-MERCHANT; tis 
a Privilege, whereby Merchants 
may hold pleas of Land within 
3GILLY-FLOW ER; Caryo- 
phjllus, or rather, 3 3 
from the Montk they blow in, 
are of very great variety, but they 


may be reduc d under theſe four 
ſorts; Red and Mhite, Crimſon 


and White, Purple and White, and 
Scarlet and Mhite; but it being 
tedious to name them, their pro- 
ion may be conſider d; and 
the chief thing for their pro- 
ducing fai and gallant Flowers, 
and many Layers, is, That the 
Soil wherein they be planted, be 
neither too ſtiff nor over light 4 | 
to be provided, 
X 2 ſuch 


for planting the Layers in, and 
ſo the Suckers in Flowers will be 


5 All dead Leaves are to be cut off 


5 they may be remov'd into the 


heat c%hales the moiſture. 


CU... 
ſuch as a Mole caſt up, that is, 
not ſtiff, nor over ſandy, but hath. 
lain long untilled, or ſuch as is 
four or five inches deep from un- | 
der the Swarth, and mix it 
with a third part of Ox, Cow, or 
- Sheep-dung, that hath been long 
made, intermingling a little Lime 
therewith ; and the heap is to be 
left high and round, that it may 
not take too much wet; and it 
muſt lie by ſo long, till well di- 
geſted, which will be the ſooner 
done, if often turned over, and 
well ſtirred together; and be ſure 
the Earth be well mellowed be- 
fore it be put into Pots or Beds, 


the more proſperous, taking off 
the Layers either in September or 
March; which laſt is always beſt. 


from the Layers, and the tops of 
all that are too long, and then 
to be taken up with Earth about 
the Roots, and ſet in Pots filled 
with the foreſaid Earth; which 
being ſer in the ſhade, and gent- 
ly watered, grow well; and then 


A 


morning Sun, which is the only 
Sun they willingly admit of. None 
of them are to be over-glutted 
with Water, nor moiſtned with 


any out of Well or Pump, till it | 7 


hath ſtood two days at leaſt in 
ſome Sunning-Veflel ; for raw 
Water often deſtroys Plants. In 
Winter till April, Water them in 
the Morning, otherwiſe the moiſt- 
ned Earth about the tender Roots 
may 0 freeze, as to kill them; 
and when the Sun grows more 
vigorous in heat, Water them in 
the Evening, as ſoon as the Sun 
is Off them, otherwiſe the Sun's 


Some have uſed another ſort 
of Ecarch icr them, and that is, 


rotten Relicks or Rubbiſh t 


flower-Layers to he tranſplanted 


wall be fairer, and more Layers 


\ 


| bent down, therein, with 4 
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Tanner's Pit, that by long lyi 

is turned to Earth, ànd lain bn 3 
heap for three Months to ſweeten, 
being in its own nature too fower 
for ſuch uſes; to one Barrowful 
whereof, four of good rotten 
Wood- pile Earth, and the Rub- 
biſh of old Walls is to be uſed; 
for want of which, à little old 


decay d Lime, a 1 of a peck 
at moſt, mixc well to and 
left to lie a fortnight: before. itbe 


put into the Pots for the Gill 


in. When the Flowers begin to 
ſpindle, ' all but one or two of 
the biggeſt at each Root muy be 
nipt off, leaving them only to 
bear Flowers; and when ny 
come to bud for flowering, all 
thoſe roo,. except three or four 
that are beſt placed, are to be 
nipt off, whereby the Flower 


gain d; by which the kinds are 
continued and increaſed. The 
Spindles muſt be often tyed up, 
as they grow in height, co ſmall 
Rods, ſer on purpoſe by them 
for their ſupport, left: by their 
bending they break, and the pler 
ſure of their Flowers be loſt. 
The prime time of laying bil). 
flowers, is from the middle of 
June till that of July; and i per- 


AQ — , ay oo oc — bln ata 


torm'd thus: 2 * 
having joints ſufficient for 
a be choſen, whole ſide and 
end ef the tep Leaves are to be 
runed off, the undermoſt par 
of the middlemoſt Joints cut hal 
through, and the ſtalk ales 
thence flit through the et e 
upwards to the next Joint; f 
Earth is to be opened underner 
to receive it, and it to be Ee 


82 — 


Hook-ſtick, ſtuck in the Bam 
keep it down, . d 


wx 
4 
n 7 
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head of the flip,” that the flit 


may be open, and fo preſſed 
| re and enthes up, Which as 
perform d muſt be Wateted, and 
| char often reiterated, A 27 N 
if che ſeaſon be dry; it will 
make them root the ſooner, and 
ſhoor forth Fibres, ſufficient to 
he removed with Earth about 
them the beginning of September 
following, into Pots or Beds of the 
fore ſaid prepared Earth, which 
muſt be ſhaded and gently Wa- 
tered; bur too much moiſture 
will rot their young and tender | 
Fibres, wherefore they are to be 
ſheltered from Rains under Boards 
ſupporred by Forks and Sticks 
laid on them, but not too near 
them, leſt on the other hand 
they periſh for want of Air, in a 
freedom of which they chiefly 
delighr, Care alſo is to be had 
in tranſplanting, that the Layers 
be not ſer roo deep, for that hath 
rotted and ſpoiled many. © _. ... * 
Same of theſe Flowers in Sum- 
mer ſhoot up bur with one ſtem. 
or ſtalk, withour any Layer, which, 
if ſuffered to blow, the Root 
dies; wherefore the Spindle muſt 
be in time cutoff, that it mayſprout 
anew, which preſerves the Root; 
but when any of them dye in Pots, 
vey are to be emptied of the old 
Earth, and new. muſt be put in 
before another Flower be planted 
therein; for otherwiſe, rhe pro- 
per Nouriſnment being drawn out 
and ſpent by the firſt Flower, 
will viſibly appear in the ill rhri- 
ring of the ſecond. If Roots 
produce too many Layers in good 
Flowers, three or four is enough 
to be laid, for they draw ſo much 
Nouriſhment from the Root, as. 
rot enough ta aſcend to the 
flower, whereby both the fair- 
nels and bigneſs is hindred ; bur 


— 
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ſnoots are only to b 
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e ſcught. from 


the ſtems, as are reaſonable ſtronc, 


that run not up to the Spindle : 
Theſe muſt be cut off clofe to the 


ſtem, and thrown into à Pail of 


Water for twenty hours; then 
fer them in a Bed of rich and fine 


| Mould, that hath been {fred thro 


a Wyre Riddle, cutting off the 


ſlip cloſe at the Joint, trimming 
away the lower Leaves cloſe to 


* 


the ſtalk, and cutting off the up- 


permoſt, even at the tap; a Ho 
is to be made in the Earth with 


deep therein, that the upper Leaf 


may be wholly above-ground, . 
which is then to be cloſed to tlie 
ſtem of the Plants, and they Wa- 
tered then and often, unleſs it 
be Rainy; and the Bed muſt be 


as much as may be in the ſnade. 
Fxrrarius arms, that from F- 


bruary to the middle of March is 


the beſt time to flip this Flower; 
I nor will he have the flip neitke 


twiſted in che bottom, nor Barly. 


: . 
S 
6 


put under them to raiſe adulte - 
rous Fibres, but that they be only 
cut off at the Joint. Both Spring 


and Autumn are indeed good ſea- 


tons to make our Roots, the lat- 
ter requiring the ſlip to be ſo 
early ſer, as to have time enough 
to root before the 9 
Cold of Winter ; and the former 
rooting before the Sun riſe too 
high. Now as the July-f wers 
blow, if any be obſerved to bread 


fe” x it's co be open'd with a 
Penkwife or Lancet as much at 


each diviſion thereof, then bound 
about with a ſmall chong, or nar- 
row Liſt of the thin Film of a 


a little ſtick, and the lip pur ſo 


— 


Gold-beaters old Mould, which 


moiſtned with the Tongue will 
ſtick together. The firſt Flowers 


are to be kept for Seeds, and 
Pads left ro ſtand as 


their 


in May, and not late in June, ſuch 


| long as may be for danger or 
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' Froſts, and kept as much as poſ- 
i ſible from Wer when the Nenn | 
with rhe pods on them are to be 
cut off, and dryed ſo as not to 
loſe the Seed, which is ripe when 
black and the Cod dry. 1 
As for Sowing, the beſt time 
is the beginning of April, or Full 
Moon near the time, before or 
after, on indifferent good Ground, 
mixt with the Aſhes of two old 


| rotten and ſuperfluous ſlips and 


ſtems of 7ulz-fowers burnt, in a 
place ſo ſhaded, as to have only 
the Morning and Evening Sun : 
mY muſt not be fown too thick, 
and the ſame Compound is to be 
ſifred over them a quarter of an 
inch thick. When the Plant is 
rown to a conſiderable height, 
which will be in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember following, they are to be 
removed into Beds of a good 
Soil, at Full-Moon, where the 
muſt ſtand till they flower, Theſe 
Seedlings come up fometimes 
with three, fomerimes with four 
Leaves, tho” the moſt have but 


_ © GILLY-FLOWER-APPLE.; is 
of a pleafanr taſte, thick rind, 
hard core, well ſtriped, laſts long, 

and is good tor Cyder, making an 
excelient nue 

GIMMER, or Gammer-Lamb ; 
ſignifies no more than. an Ewe - 

GINGER-BREAD; to make it, take 
a pound of Fordan-Almonds, a 

penny white Loaf grated and fitted 

among the Almonds when blanch- 
ed, and finely beat them. roge- 


yn 


ther; then add an ounce of Gin. 


ger finely ſcraped, Liquoriſb and 
Anniſeeds in Powder, of each a 
- quarter of an ounce ; add thereto 
two or three ſpoonfuls of Roſe- 


7. The ſmall Whee 


print it, and» dry it in a Store. 
| And thus Ginger - Bread * 8 


made of Sugar - plate, putting Su- 
gar ſufficient to it, chat will keep 
alt the Year round © 
_ GIRDLE-WHEEL, or Small: 
Wheel; od a ſort of a Wheel, o 
little, that a Gentlewoman may 
hang it at her Sirdle or Apron- 
ſtring, and Spin with it, tho' ſhe 
be walking about. It is made of 
Wood, Braſs, and Iron, having 
two Wheels with Nuts on the 
Spindles, with ſeveral other Gg 


ove not to over-toil themſel ve; 


with this ſort of Work; and ir 


may well enough be call d A le 
Wheel. Its parts are theſe, 1, The 
Stock, to which all the other 


Work is fixed. 2, The Frame, 


3. The Foot. 4. The Pillars, 
which hold up the piece wherein 
the Braſs-wheels are. 3. The 
greater Braſs-wheel, which hath 


hath 20 Teeth in i, that turns, 
8. The Wheel-ftring, which comes 


582 to the in ] hy 2, The 
10. The pifal. which hath. a 
ſtandard and Croſs-piece. 11. The 
Handle and Axle-tree. 12, The 
Hooks, by which it hangs to the 
; Apror-ſtring or Girdle. 

GIRTH; this is à term ned 
in relation to Fighting-Cocks, and 
implys the compaſs of their Bo- 


” 
i 
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dies, which is known by handling; 


See Hangs... .. 49 
GIRTH-WEBB;. is tia 
ſtuff of which the Girchs of 4 


4 


Saddle are made; and Girth is 


when 'tis buckled and complet 


for uſe. 


water, and make them all up in a 


mould it and row! it thin, then 


GLAM ORGANSHIRE | 


Paſte with half a pound of Sugar, in S91th-Wales ;, is a Maritime 


Counry, lying ber Heck 


55 m-babs, pleaſing to Ladies thut 


40 Teeth in it, that turns 6. The 
leffer Braſs- wheel, or Nut, which 


cf Wood. 
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jre Nonbwardk, the 
hard g Monmouthſhi 


ſes- The Air here is temperate; 
che North part of it is Mountain? 
ous, Barren and Unplenſant; th 
South {ide deſcending by degrees, 
ſpreads itſelf into a fruſtful Plain, 
repleniſhed, with + 
the chief, wherepf is Cardiff; | 
which Elects one Burgeſz to ferve | 
in Parliament, and the Shire chu- 


ſes only one 1 for ear cha ef 


oſe. 
GLANDULOUS-4 T's: ; an: E. 
pither given by B 5 to thofe 


| Roots that grow Kernel-like, and 
' are faſtned together witlt: Ll] 
Threads or Fi bres. 

GLAND, or Kennel; for the 
diſſol ing and cur ing hereof, take 
a pound of Li ine reduced to 
4 Flower, mix it with a: 

of ſtrong Vinegar, and boil it. 
rer a little but very clear Fire, 
| ſtirring it conſtanely ;, when 10% 
begins to grow thick, add ſix 


GR 
Horſes and o inſectious 


the Severy Se wirhal 

e Laſt: | that i ir will infect others chat ſtund 
ward; and Carmarthen ire. Weſt- | | > 
ward, It contains 540coo Actes 1 
of Ground, and about 96 Hou- 


chin k and. aſtends up to 
the Head, zand fett les mbar the 


e Brain, and fo Venteffr init it the 


Naſe, which in time gromsthick - 
F er and thicker; ill it comeSot a 


Towns 1. yellowiſh colour, lie Ante: Bat- 


der, which! 8 ichen very furt to 
are; but if it comes tb 2 viſ- 
dus and rongh: ſlimy: 1 - 
-@d--the. colour be green; 7 
— 
Wirk ſome re 
n it, chen therè is Jicete 

420 tis moſt cerrain,” by We 
-Hmproms, chat his Lungs ure Ul- 
verated: Beſides Mich ig ard 
-fighs: to note this Diftemper, 
herr is one Gutward dne, and 
that is, he will Rave oe Reradls 
; j.and:Knors'that 
is Vaul; and us they grow Pig- 
er iand Unoretinflamed, Wach 
the Gluamert mort Meresſe in 
che Body of the Horſe; gad 2 


ounces of O of Lillies, ming | | very adviſeable, befdre Kis Cite 


them throughly, and 95 
mixture hot to - the Kettte! 


cover it with a Lambkin4Yetvew together 


the ſame Poultiſs every day, "ard 
after two or three applicati 
you will perceive char che 2: 4 


5 diſſolved. | 
GLASS; ir is an at 


tranſlated Scohe, made of certain 


* ek, bur more £ 


de enter d upon that lis Bedy 


it him inſteaa of Proven- 


4 a for ths will dry upthentoi- 
£ f WS bad Furhours in is B- 


zthen ler him Bleed in he 
-pureſeclarly et | 


the Cure- 
the Humours, Honey as 


materials 2 means or help uf lf „ After Rees 2 and drying 


be Fire, 
wholly of Art — not of Nature, || 
cr thus: It is a Compoſition; or 
Mixture of Aſhes or Salt, with : 
Sing, Cryſtals, Flints, Pepples, | 
or other Stones, and melted ro- 
gether into one Body by the force 


a Production 
—— as will ſaffite, and mingle 


it with the Horſe's Ozts, rubbirg 

| chem together between your 
hands, fo a8 to he very well mix- 

ed; and thus "continue Feeding 

him Morning and — Me till 
you find his Noſe leave ry 


of Fire. 
GLAUNDERS, is ſuch a 


oathſome and filch 7 Diſeaſe in 1 


45 2. Some take new made C mri 


1 be, and of the beſt and: ſirongeſt 


X 4 Whue- 


mi be felt under 7 
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I ditem ine; ĩnegur of each 
pint, two or three S uls of 
| nagt eed, with Vinegar made 


into Muſtard, which muſt be wg 


ground, and your Vinegar and 
t thereto ande 


93 aber-lye pu | "A 0 
ſtirred well together; then take 


— 


du make it ſtr. 
u ſhall find thar 
vill drink up à quurt 
"your Ale, or more 


— 


- 2 like quantity of Tur and Ban Salt, | uſed, ſhake the Bottle to nigke jt 


incorporate them well together, 
and convey as much thereof as 
three Egg-ſnels will hold, the 
Meat firſt taken forth; this done, 
{or 3 Horſe out of 5 
being kept to a very ſpare Diet 
= pour 01.1 and Ride him firſt 
till he begin to ſweat, then give 

him the three Egg - ſhels filled 
with the ſaid Tar and Salt, and 
pfteſently after it threw down an 
: 1 of the Chamber-lye, Vine | 
gar and Muſtard, and a half horn 
of it at each Noſtril; then Ride 
him again as before; after Cloath 
him warm, and Litter him well, 
and let him ſtand upon the Trench 
till three or four of the Clock; 
then give him warm Maſh ; repeat 
this Medicine every other or 3d 
day three or four times, and you 
will find it an infallible Cure: 
But before you uſe it, his Body 
Bil» Clyſer and your 
fer ih a Clyſter our 
Seed ee 3 


ny other good Receipts, this "is 


reckon d the beſt: Take à ſmall 


 Faggot made of the green Boughs 
of the Aſtrrrge, and ſet it on fte 
in ſome Chimney- corner clean 
ſwept for that end, then having 
ready a gallon of the beſt 4e 
that can be got, quench ſo much 
of the Coal that is made thereof 
ah will make it pretty thick, 
ien ſtrain it through 2 Linnen- 


all alike ; then pour 'our ag much 
as you chink- fir, and N ic 
lukewarm, pur a ſmall Drenehins- 
horn full of it into cach'of f 

Noſtrils, if he ruus at both, o- 
therwiſe one will ſerve. This 


Ride him gently after ic for about 
an hour; then let him feed 2 
while upon Hay, and after rhat 
you may give him ſome Drink, 
Three or four quarts ef this Li- 
uor will perfect the Cure; keep 
him within the while. After 
you. have firſt given him this 
Drink for about a Week together, 
-you. may reft him, by forbearing 
to give him any more. for a day 
or two. If the Horſe be ſtrony 
and luſty, it's fic before the Drink 
be given him, to ſcower his Bo- 
dy; to which end, take an ounce 
of the beſt Bar bad Alber that 
can be got, beat it very fine, then 
mix it very well with Freſh-bur 
ter; and that done, divide it in- 
x0. three parts, and cover every 
part all over with Butter as big 25 
a good Waſtrball, then give them 
the Horſe in a Morning faſting 
upon the point of à Stich, and 
ſtir him a little after it; ſo bring 
him into tlie Stable, keep hin 
warm, and ler him faſt two or 
three hours; then give him 4 
Maſh of Malr, and after that ſome 
ay 


cloth in ſome conyenient Veſſel. 
fir for your uſe, and double it 


this Di 


Sheep are not alſo exemptfron 
iflewpes, which is ative 


over again to make it the ſtronger, lirg at their Noſes, proeecdin 
by quenching treſh Coals therein, from their Lungs ,* chat neither 


ſo. ſtrain che Liquor from the 


Blood - letting nor Pinks cal; ke. 


len ds 


do Morning and Evening, and 
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nedy ; and therefore if it con- 


7 


ume two Days or more, to le. 


kill the Sheep, were 


| and Jo wer 
Fe belt; for the other, as 'well 


Males as Female, are fo nice, that 


in ſmelling where the infected 
ler ſnivelled, they are ſud- 


denly taken with the ſame Exil: 
In ohder to the Cuxing of it, 


ſome uſe to take a tick, and 


therewith take our all that he 
can get, and ſo make them clean, 
when any occaſion is; while o- 
thers give them the Juice of Be- 
tn, with Honyed Warer and. 
the Herb call d L 
ſtamped and given in Wine, is 
e againſt all Cold, or 
Hleem in any part of their Bodies. 
LEBE. LAND; is Land 
given to the Church for the Mi- 
niſter's Maintenance. 
GLEAM; this is a Term in 
Faulconry ; for when a Hawk caſt- 
eth, ſhe Gleams ; that is, throws 
up Filth from her Gorge, 
GLEW ; fo cheap and com- 
mon ro many Trades, is made by 
boyling the Sinews of Ship-rrot- 
ters, paring of raw Hides, Oc. 
to a Gelly, and ſtraining it. 
GLISTERS; their Natures 
and Properties are divers, ſome 
bang to eaſe Griefs, and to al- 
lay the ſharpneſs of Humours; 
lome to Bind, ſome to Purge, 
ſome to heal Ulcers, and are 
uſvally  Compounded of four 
Things, viz. Decoctions, Drugs, 
„or ſome unctuous Matter, 
ind diyers Salts ; but to particula- 
ze the preparing of a few for 
Diſtempers in Horſes, 1. For a 
Gtive Body, and that cannot 
bung, take the Fat of Beef- 
broth'a pint and half, of Eng- 
iſ Honey half a pint, adding 
tao Drams of White Salt there- 
o which mix well together, and 


ping his Tail cloſe to fis tuell, 
and there hold it for Half au 
hour at leaſt, and if then it will 
not Work trot him about eaſily 
for half an wur, and fer AY: 
warm Cloathed and Littered, and 
ler him ſtand upon his Trench 


| four or five Hours, during which | 


time hie will Purge kindly, then 
unbit him and give him ſweer 
Hey, ee a Maſh of 
Malt, and an hour after that 
white Water, and within a day 
or two after, let him drink no 
cold N N 2. 1 Re- 
ceipt to the ſame purpoſe is, to 
ke Pellitory wo. handfalls of, 
for want thereof, as much Meli- 
lot, and if that cannot be got, 
the ſame quantity of Camomile, 
which boyl to a decoction, and 
add therero' of Verjuice and Sallet- 
Oyl each half 45 four Ounces 
of Honey, two of Caſſia mixed to- 
gether, and apply it blood -- warm 
Gliſterwiſe, 3. For a Reſtrin- 
gent Gliſter, take the aforeſaid 
Dec»#ion, one pint, and as much 
of Cows-Milk as it comes warm 
from her, and put thereto the 


j.Yolks of three new laid | 


well beaten; and mixed with the - 
ſaid Liquour, and give it him 

blood-warm, if he empties him- 

ſelf two much. 4. For a. fat 
Horſe that cannot be kept clean, 

take three handfulls of Mallows, 
of Maſh-Mallow - Roots cleanſed 

and . bruiſed, and of Violet Leaves 
of each two handfulls; three 
Spoonfulls of Max-ſeed; as many 
of. che Cloves of White Eilly Roots, 
as you can hold in your hand, 
all which boyl'in fair Water from 
a Gallon to a-Quart, ſtrain it, and 
put thereto ' an Ounce of Sene, 
which muſt be infuſed or ſteeped, 
in the Tiquour three -hours,, 

ſtanding upon the hor Embers, 


Miniſter blood warm, clap- 183 put te it half a. 75 of; * 


allet- 


2 


l . 5 4 
P 
. 4 . 
x 


Salle l and being 

. 54 . cingboo ge ge 

' deſperate Sickneſs, rake iche 10 
Dill, Camomile, Violets, Caſ- 
of each half in Ounce, and 

of brown Suzzar-Candy, in Pow- 

der, three Ounces, then take an 

handful of Mallow-Leaves, which 

doyl ro a Decoction in fair Wa- 

ter, then ſtrain it, and put there · 


to all the fore menxidned Inę te- fix 


dients, adminiſtring the 
. blood- Warm. 6. Azainft the doh 
{titence and all Fevers 
the Pulp of Collbquintida Ne an 
«Onnce as Pay dhe Seed and in 
Kin, three quarters of an Ounce 
of Bragantium, of Contary and 
n of each an handful 3 
of Cas eum A + gee of an Ounce, 
- which boyl all in three Watts 
of Water to a Quart, then ſtrain: 
and diffolve into the Broth ; of 


bob es three Ounces, and 
White Salt three. Drams, of 
Saller. yl half à pint, and ad- i 


miniſter it luke-warm. 7. For 
the Cholick, take Salt Mater, and 
new made Brine, two pints, 
wherein diſſolve-a pretty quan- 
rity of Soap, and o miniſter 
it as before. i 
And here as to Gliſters in ge- 
f . du muſt obſerve before 

adminiſter any, to be ſure 
to ne the Horſe, to anoynt the 
Pipe, before it be put in, with ſe 
Butter, or Saller-Oyl, and that it 
de put in and out gentiy by de- 


; the Hand and Arm muſt be the 


znoynted in like manner: Fur- 
ther, he muſt keep in above half 
an hour holding his tuel cloſe 
ro his Fundament, and it muſt 
be adminiſtred Blood-warm, che 
Bladder ſtrongly ſqueezed and 
preſſed between your hands, and 
the Horſe muſt not drink an 

cold Water in a day or two 4 
ter; but let it be either a ſweet 


GLO. 


TE: e 
a a lar e inland C Joh ny 
on che Eaſt wich 2 
and Oxford IX ons 

Gorey mack 


aue 


Somerſetſbire; * 
Miles 8 0 — 


twenty even M n three 
wltercof are privileged to ſend 
Members to Parliament. 
This is a pleaſant and fruit! 
Country ; the Eaſtern part where- 
of ſwe Je into Hills called 0, 
wold, feed innumerable Flock of 
Sheep, whoſe Wool 1s much 
b for the fineneſß of 
The middle part conliſt; of 
a ils Plain, watered; by the de. 
vern: And the Weſtern Part, 


where the Forreſt of Dan les, 


is much covered with Woods; 


of this Councy 
Vineyards, they are nom turned 
inco Orchards, which afford 
ry of Cyder. And as for the 
ue next to the 7 which 
roſſes the Country North 
to South; 8 is the | Hun, 
which parts it from *Somerſerſhir, 
Wye which ſevers it in 5 
from Monm.u Hſbire, 


Stroud and the Iſis Fu which 
ford great nty- of E, 
che Severn abundance ot man s 
The moſt remarkable Part he 
is the Forreſt of Dean, lying Welt 
ward- berween the Severn and the 
Wye, and is reckoned to be ty 

ty Miles long, and three, bread; 
a Place, n mach more 


8 Maſt . elſe white Water. — 


5 


280 


and, whereas antiently the Vale 
were filled wich 


re, 


—— — AQ © robs Qqaesy 
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88 
woody than it is at preſent; che 
ng . chat are — urges 

| conſumed A part of x 
Wood: bor l 2 3 
to enter upon ſuch particu- 

— ſuch as the Cylindrical-Stones 
a Badninton, as alio t 
Holes thereof, as 
where the Waters t 
bowels of the Earth, and are ſeen 
1 more; notice only ſhall 


ſngtm, a mile from Gl, 
which are about the breadrh 


of a 
of an half Crown, flat, - and five 
pointed like a Star; they are of a 
greeniſn colour, and the flar ſides 
of them, naturally engraven in 


e Works, as one Muller within 
. WY other. . 
i GLUT; by this Name is cal - 
ea the ſlimy Subſtance that lies 
ache Hawk's Pannel. 1 


Na Ts; See Flies. | 


GNAT'sSAT YRION;Sc 
(rchis. 


| od, with a ſharp Iron- pin at the 
gal chereot, ro quicken Horſes or 
een in their motion. 

1 WW GOARING; when any Bea 

n by chance been ſtricken and 
„ed by ſome of his Fellowes; 
r fer ſome Garget or Impoſt- 


bume ſhould come thereof; firſt, 
ke Afres finely ſifted, and mix 
them with the Grounds of Ale or 
ſer, making ir thick like Butter, 
nd ſo lay it on. 2. Another 
My 1s, to take ſome unquenched 
Line finely beaten, and put to 


10 e lard Grounds of Ale, and ſo 
ell together, and laid on. 
eiten iſe a Plaiſter ef Piteb is 


od to be apply d thereto. 
oA sS; they are a kind of 
ale that love Buſkes, Bryets, 
A borne, ard other Trees, rather, 


Gilver Penny, aud the thickneſß 


the | or Tufts like a Beard; 


he Swallow | 
call chem, | 

into the | 
be 


taken of the Star-Stones at L. 
tho 


E=! 


60Ab; it's a ſmall Staff or which Houſes o 


| Field 


under. their 


tho: ſhe be yet Nilch ; thr 
r 3 
and before he is ſix Years Old i 
nigh ſpent. The She alfo rœſem- 
an _ He, and is valued 5 
ave large Teats, a great Udder 
and full of Milk. There ſhould 
not be above an Hundred of them 
in one Herd; and in Buying, tis 
better to buy together out of one 
_— or Herd, chan 9G 
in divers parts and Ccompani 
that ſo being led to their Paſture 7 
may not ſeparate, and they 
better agree in their Houſes; 
to he paved 
with Stone, or elſe naturally to 
be of Gravel of it ſelf all under; 
for chey are ſo. hor, they muſt 
have no Litter under them, bar 
Now, the chief time to have 
them couph'd or cover'd with the 
Buck, is in Autumn, before the 
month of December, that ſo againſt 
the Leaf and Graſs ſpring freſh 
and tender; they ſhall Rid, and 
bring forth their Young the ber- 
ter, whereby to have more Graſs, 
and thereby to give the mote Milk: 
They are very prolifick, ſfom& 
ti nes bring forth Two, and ſome- 
times Three Kids at once; rhe 
Bicks muſt be a little correted =» 
a :d kept low, to abate the Hear 
and Lafciviouſneſs of their Na- 
tures; but unto young She-ones 


an plain Paſture-Grounds or 


muſt be allow'd abundante of 
"2" OR Milk : 


1 
- | 


- coD. - aan” 
Milk: Neither ſhall you give any | continuing to do thus as ofien N 
kid to a Goat of a year or two | you find his Gorge empty; inone 
years old to Nouriſh, for ſuch as] Fortnight they will he beyong! 
they bring within the ſaid time, | meaſure; nay, with theſe Cm 
are improper for it. You-muſt | any kind 14 Fowl whateyer a 

keep your Goats no longer than |. be fed. i 


eight Years, becauſe that being] GO FEE, or Geoſfe; 1 A M0 
che time ſore weaken d by or Reek of Co rn 2 8 Wn 
often bearing, they will become | GOING-TO-THE-VAULT: ; 
Barren. They are Animals nou- a term uſed in Hunting, concert 
riſtd almoſt of nothing that is] ing an Hare, which ſometing 
chargeable, but they Brouſe and] (tho ſeldom) takes the Ground 
Feed wholly together nay ' tke'a Coney, HEE, 
climb up Mountains againſt GOLD-FINCH; ds is 4 
hear of the Sun, with great force; Seed - Bird, of a very rate and c 
but they are not ſo meet to be a- rious colour; and were they no 
bout Houſes as Sheep, as being | ſo plenty, would be - highly « 
more [hurtful to all manner of | ſteem'd among us. They'arew 
Herbs and Trees. For their Diſtem- | ſually taken about Mfichatlmu; 
pers, ſaving in a very few parti- | and-will very ſoon become tans, 
culars, they are the ſame as thoſe | They differ very much in the 
of Sheep, which may be ſeen un- Tunes; for ſome of them Sins 
der the feveral Heads of them. | after one faſhion, and ſome fe 
 . GOATS-BEARD, (Trago- another. They breed commonly 
pogon) is an Herb, whoſe Root is | in the Upper-end of Plum-tre 
excellent in Sallet, and very nu- | making hes Neſts of the Moth 
tritive, exceeding profitable for | which grows upon Apple-tres, 
the Breaſt, and may be ſtewed | and of Wool and Quilt rhe inſids 
and dreſſed as Scarzonera, which | with all ſorts of Hairs they fin 
ſee for that purpoſe. 8 upon the Ground. They bree 
GOD WITS; as alſo Knots, | three times a Year, and you mil 
' Grey-Plover, or Curlews ; being take the Young with the Net 
Fowl eſteemed of all other the | bout ten days old; and theym 
dmtieſt and deareſt, are fed ef- be fed in this manner: Take lon 
ſectually with good Chilter- wheat, of the beſt Hempſeed, and be 
and Water given them thrice a | it very fine in a Mortar, thenil 
day, Morning, Noon, and Night; | ic through a Sieve, and pit! 
bur to have them eKraordinary, much Whitebread as Hempſce 
and Crammed Fowl, rake ſome of | as alſo a little Flower of Cana 
the fineſt dreſsd Whear-meal, | ſeeds therero, ſo with a im 
and mixing it with Milk, let it | Stick or Quill, rake up au mach 
be made into a Paſte, and con- | the bigneſs of a' white Fea, 4 
ſtantly as you knead it, ſprinkle give them three or four bit 
into it the Grains of ſmall Chilter- | time. It muſt be made freſh c, 
Wheat, till the - Paſte be full ry day ; and it is ſoon done, ue 
mixr-rherewith; then make little | che Hempſteds are bruifed'al 
ſmall Crams thereof, and dipping | ſoft; for if ir de ſower K 
them in Water, give to every] immediately ſpoil their Nomad 
Fowl according to his bigneſc, cauſing them to caſt up tt 
that his Gorge be well filled; and | Meat, aud then ig i8 weng da en 


i. 
A 


2 * 

* 
- tl £ x 
* 


000 


'jve. They muſt be careful- 
„ = 3 ill they feed them 


ly kep Weg ag 
ves, for they are very tender: 
fo alſo be brought up 
o any Thing. In feeding, be 
cre to make him clean his Bill 
nd Mouth; if any of the Mear 
falls upon his Feathers, take it 
of, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive; ſuch as eat Hempſeed to 
Purge them, let them have the 
ved of Melons, Succory, and 
Mercury ; or elſe, let them have 
lettice and Plantain for this pur- 
poſe: And when there is no need 
of Purcing, give them two or 
three times a Week, a little Su- 
ar or Loam in their Meat, or at 
the bottom of their Cage; for all 
Seeds have a. great oylineſs in 
them, for which if they have. not 
ſomething to dry it up, in length 


and puts them into a Flux, which 
i very dangerous to them. 
GOO'L; in ſome Countries 
ſfpnifies a Ditch. | Hop Lt 
GOOSEBERRIES; they 
we ſo called, from the uſe that 
have a long time been made of 
them in the Kitchen, when green 
Geeſe are in ſeaſon; and their 
Buſhes are raiſed from Suckers, of 
which you have plenty about the 
Roots of old Trees. After they 
have had ſome years growth, ſut-, 
fer not many Suckers to grow a- 


tops, as many Gardiners have 
done, to a round cloſe Buſn; by 
which means they grow ſo thick, 
that they neither can bear nor 
pen their Fruit, as well as if th 
brew taller and thinner. Their 
peculiar Enemies are à kind of 
{mall green Caterpillars, chat to- 
Wards My and June form them 
{elves on the back part of their 
Leaves, and eat them to that de- 
dree, that thole little Shrubs re- 


of time it fouls their Stomachs, 


bout them, neither do you cut the 


„ TTT 
main altogether bare and their 


ſant Fruit; the Engliſh yellow 
Gooſeberry is known every where, 
and fitteſt for culinary uſes while 

reen: The Hedghog Goaſeberry is 


and ſome others there are not 


very delicate Wine, very proper 
— Repaſts. If this Per- 
ry be alſo very throughly preſſed 
with an addition of Water, and 
well fermented, it will yield in 
| Diſtillir 


dy. | | a th « * 
GOOSEBERRY-WINE; 


to be gather d before they are 
too ripe; and for every 6 pounds 


two pound: of Sugar, and two 
quarts of Water: The Gooſe- 
berries are to be ſtamped and 
ſteeped in the Water 24 hours; 


quor into a Veſſel cloſe ſtopp d up 
for two or three Weeks; if you 
find it co be fine, draw it off, o- 


longer, and then draw it into 
Bottles, but Rack it, or uſe IZing- 
glaſs if it be not then fine. The 


when full ripe, who uſe the like 
quanciry al Sugar andi Water; 


till 


Gooſeberry, that is alſo a very er | 


arge, well taſted, and very hairy, 


worth mentioning, . This Fruir 
taken in its right time, yields 2 


the beſt Brandy of any 
| other of our Fruits, and very near 
as good as the beſt French Bran-- 


ro make this Wine, the Fruit is 


of Gooſeberries you are to take 


then ſtrain them, and put the Li- 
therwiſe let it ſtand a Fortnighe 


Berries are gathered by others 


but che Sugar is not to be put in 


r 


nes themſelves, 


excellent Brandy. Such as are 
deſirous to make a greater quan- 
tity of their Fruit, add more Wa- 


Sugar boyl che Water and Sugar 


together, ſcum it, and pur in the. 
uice of the Fruit; when it is 
yd again, then taken off the 
Fire, run through an hair Sieve, 
and when tis throughly cold tis 
put in a Stean- pot; after fix or 
ſeven days, it may be drawn out 
into Bottles, into which as much 
Leat · Sugar as a Nutmeg is put. It 
will not be fit to drink under a 
quarter of a year, and will keep 
good a whole Year. Cherry- 
Wine is made in the ſame man- 
ner. | V : 
GOOSE-DUNG; has been 
eſteem'd hurtful ro Grounds and 
good Graſs ; but ſome Men's ex- 


perience hath taught us it is very 


good to Corn, It's certain, that 
tis of a very hot and fiery nature 
which occaftons that Barrenneſs 
fallly ſuggeſted to it; but being 
laid abroad thin in the Winter- 
time, it proves a very rich Ma- 
nure; and ſhould it be mixt with 
cooling Earths, and ſuffer'd to 
putrige for ſome time, it muſt 
prove to be very advantageous : 
And much the ſame may be ſaid 
of the Pung of any other Water- 
Foul. - Hy BL 

' GORE; to Goret, is to make 
up Mows or Recks of Corn or 


- 


Name. 


in goodneſs, force, and haydi 
| according to the diverſity of they 


GORGE; C in oth 
Fowls is call'd the Craw or 
in 2 Hawk, Oc. is call d by thy 


' GOSHAWK; chere egg 
ral forts of this Hawk, differi 


choice in Cawking ; at-which ting 
when Hawks begin to fall in li 
ing, all Birds of prey do aſſenbſ 
themſel ves with the Goſhinwh, and 
flock together: The Female ij 
the beſt; and tho there be ſons 
— them that — divers 

oreign parts, yet there are non 
heed than hoſe bred in the 
North of Ireland. As to her pro 
gf and ſhape, ſhe ought w 


ave a ſmall Head, long and: 


ſtreight Face, a large Thron 
great Eyes, deep ſer, the Apple 
of the Eye black, 


Back, and Feet, large and black; 


a black long Beak, long Neck, 

Breaſt, hard Fleſh, long I 15 
fleſhy, the Bone of the Leg and 
Knee ſhorr, long large Pounces 
and Talons, ſhe ought to grow 
ro the Breaſt forward. The 
Farhers of · the Thigh 
che Train, ſhould be large, and 
the Train-Fearhers ſhort and ſoft, 


Mail. The Baryl-Fearherg ought 


to be like thoſe of the Breiſt; 


and the Covert - Feathers of the 


of black Rundles, but the extre 
mity of 2 Train - Feather 
ſhould be black: ſtreaked; i 
to diſtinguiſ rhe ſtrength of the 
Bird, do hut tie divers of then 
in ſeveral places of one Chamber 
or Mew, and that Hawk that doch 
Sliſe and Mew higheſt and fartheſt 
off from her; is undoubt 


ſtrongeſt. 
upon the 
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round from the Stern or Trin 


5 towards 


ſomewhat tending to an Iron- 


Traia, ſhould be ſpotted and ful 
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« ſhe will venture to ſeize up» | ſhe fly a 
0 3 Rid or Goat: She ought 80 
vrt wich care, e ſhe is, in the mean 
. cbciſe.and, Gary, nl "007, ſebach, | 
ts have 4 nice | kept over Spa bes, 
0 Now, as to the manner of ma- and take her gently on 


g the Soar Or 


{ Bells, as ſoon as they 


n Wing or Leg of a Puller, 
ung care ro deal gently and 


d . 
baden wh hee kern pkune 


ut, 


unhooding your Hawk, bear 
gently as you can; and, you wilt 
» 4 | 
for that will make her the more 
eager: Let her 2 Far 

tridge ſpring; if ſite mark one, 
two, three, or more on the 
Ground, then go to her and make 
her take Perch on ſume Tree there 


ay os them, ill r 
n and throughly mann d them, 
n in ſome pleaſant Field give 
m a bit or two hooded on 
ur Fiſt, and the like unhaoded, 
which, caſt them down fair 
| ſoftly on ſome Perch, and 
ling in Faulconers terms, make 
m come therefrom to your 
ll, and feed them, and next 
you may call them, with 3 
ance at a farther. diſtance, 
ding them as before. When 
u find her tractable, take hen on 
ur Fiſt, and mounting her on 
dreback, Ride with her an hour 
2, unhoodinz and hooding her 
etimes, giving her a bit or 
o in fight of your Spaniels, 
t ſhe may not be afraid of em. 
ils done, ſet her on a Tree with 
vt Creance tied to her Loins; 
l going half a ſcore yards from 
on Horſeback, , call her to 
Fiſt, according to Art. 
come reward her, and 8. 
up again to the Free 


e e 


2 
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Ned Bang . 
paniels che Fartridpe, you 
'muft Cry, Howit, Huvit, Adige 
trieve it a ſecond time; and if 
your Hauk Kill ir, feed her upon 
it; but if the Spaniels happen to 
take the Partridge, then alight, 


* 


and taking it ſpcedily from the 
Dogs, it out to your Hawk, 


erying, Ware Hawk, Ware, and 
let her.feed therean at her plea- 
ſure; after which, you muſt nor 
fly her in two days. At. ficft your - 
muſt do with her as with other 
Hawks, that is, ſeel and watch 
her, and win her to feed, to the 
Hood, to the Fiſt, c. and then 
ee Partridges till 
November, when both Trees and 
xcids. become bare and empty; 
ind then you may enter her to 
the old. Raven, ſetting her Hort 
and, cager; and if ſhe Kill, feed 
her upon the Partridge three r 
four times, and this will bring 
her to perfection. Now if your 
Hawk he a. good Partzidger, ler 


; 
; 
| 
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ker not fly & che Powt or Plica« 
” | fanc- 
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mint; for they not flying ſo long 
28 x I ers and Tie Goſbawk | 


flew the Partridge, 
ing a qu 


ſame trick ; but if any more, 

is good for morning, OT ee 
The Goſhawk allo (but no Tier- 

cel) may be flown to the River, 


ar Mallard, Duck, Gooſe, Her n, 
Cc. for which, make her to the 
Fiſt, as is preſcribed in her mak- 


ing to the Field ; then carry her 
into the Field without Bells, and 
with a live Duck, which muſt he 
given to one in the Company, who 


muſt hide himſelf in ſome Dirch 
or Pit, with the Duck tied to a 
Creance; then muſt you draw 


near him with your awk un- 
hooded on your Fiſt, and giving 


him ſome private notice to throw 


cut the Duck, caſt of the Hawk, 
and if ſhe take it at the ſource, 
let her be rewarded and fed with 
a reaſonable Gorge; then taking 


her on your Fiſt, let her tire and 
plume upon the Leg or Wing of 


the Duck, and repeat this the 3d 
day, ard after on ſome Plaſh or 
Pool where Wild-fowl lie exer- 


5 * 


ncuzled and well in Blood, when 


ciſe her, till the is threughly 


_ you may fly her | twice a day and 


# 
4 


mark, but turn Tail 0 Tail, then 
15 your ne be LEM - 
the retrieve, that way your Haw 
de Parrridge, and the Faul- 
coner draw that way alfo, carry- 
ick Partridge with him, 
let him caſt it out to her, and 
this will make her take it to be 
the ſame ſhe flew a 
her ſeize it and feed thereon, 
and this will encourage her; but 
it che next time you fly her, which 
muſt be the third day, ſne ſerves 
you ſo again, you muſt repeat 8 
e 


and ſo make 


8 ſervation! of her dig the. 

N always et her flight ; eſpecially in ho 

* defire ſhore flights, „ Weather, rake a'pint of Redo 
: Bur, fince die an uſual thing | Water, "which pur int f Bal, 

for this Bird to fly at a Partridge, | with a Stick or two of prom 1; 


and yer neither kill, nor fly to. 


1 


” 
* 


oſtner. But for a = e ſure pre 


quoriſh bruiſed; alfo little My 
and the quantity of a Wall? 
Sugar-Candy, and dray het Mex 
through it twice or thrice 3 day; 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion; which 
betides the prevention of ſeperil 
Diſeaſes, gives a large brearh; an 
gently ſcowers him. 
Further, in order to fly + 
Wild- Gooſe or Crane with th 
Goſbawk, when you have found 
out where. ſuch Birds lie, alight 


and carry your Hawk unhoode 
behind your Horſe, ſtalking o 
wards them till you have pot pre 
ty nigh them, holding down youll | 
Hawk covert under the Hoe 
Neck or Body, yet fo that ail 
may ſee the Fowl; chen yb¹ m ; 
raiſe them, and caſting off youll i 
Hawk, if ſhe kill, reward be b. 
And obſerve here upon the who | 
that if you can fly at great, nel 
lect the leſſer flights, which w a 
make your Hawk the bolder. M ne 
* GOSLINGS, after they: 


hatched you: ſhall keep them! 
the Houſe for ten or rwelyeda 
and feed them with Curds, ſeal 
ed Chippings, or Barley-meal1 
Milk, knodded and. broken; A 
pr Malt is exceeding gi 
for them, or any Bran that 
ſcalded in Water, Milk, or. 74 
ings of Drink; but when UK 
ave got a little ſtrenbth, f. 
may let them go abroad with 
Keeper five or fix hours in 4 dh 
and let the Dam at her ledl 
bring them in, and put en! 
thus ordering them tif the! 


{ 
+ 
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able ro detend 
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' © Clcurbit, 4 certain Matter in 7 


vermine. When they are a Month | 
or fix Weeks. old, they may be 
pur up to be fed for Green Geeſe 
which is perfected in a Month's : 
time; and there is nathing better 
for them than Sheg-Oats boyled, 


whereof give them plenty, Morn- | 


ing, Noon, and Night, with good 
ſtore of Milk, or Mik and Water 
| mixed together to drin 
GOURDY- LEGS, cauſed 
by pains or other fleſhy Sores, 
nuſt | be cured thus. Shave away 
the hair upon and abour the ſore 
place as cloſe as, you can, and a- 
| noint it with Oy! of Linſeed and 
Aavite ſhaken together till they 
be perſectly mixt, and renewing 
the mixture as often as you have 
occaſion to uſe it, becauſe they 
ſeparate if they be ſuffered to 
ſtand long without ſhaking; and 
anointing the ſore place every 
day, till the ſore be ſound. 2. Put 
an ounce of ſtrong Aquafortis, 
with half an ounce of Silver-lace 
burnt, waſhed and dried into a. 
Matraſs, placing ir on hot Aſhes | 
ill the Silver be diffolved, which 
quickly turns reddiſh; then aug- 
menting the Fire, evaporate all 
the Aguafortis, and there will, re- 
Main at the bottom a brown Mat- 
ker, uſually call'd Lapis infernalis, 
a the Perpetual. Cauſtich, which 
muſt be kept dry and covered. 
put it might be made much more 
tual and proper for Men thus. 
4 ile two ounces of either the 
ling or thin Plates of fine Sil- 
e and diſſolve them in 3 ounces. 
ſtrong Aquafortis ; then pour 
te Solution into a Glaſs Cucurbit, 
ered with its. Alembic, and 
dau off one half of the Aqua- 
ms with a heat of Aſhes or 
ind; afterwards, let the Veſſel 
and ſome hours to cool, and 


du will find at the botrom of 
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a Saline form, , which muſt be put 


into a pretty 
ble, to prevent its boyling over 


Feng 


Set the Crucible in a ſmall Fire till 


che Elluſion ceaſe, and the Matter 
ſink to the bottom; after which, 

nr the Fire a little, and you 
will perceive the Matter reduced. 
to the form of Oyl at the bottom 
of the Crucible; pour this Oyl- 


like Subſtance into a very clean 
mould, ſomewhat hot, and anoin- 


ted with Taliow, where it will 
grow as hard as a Stone; and af- 
rerwards keep it in a well-ſtopped 
Glafs-borttle, and in a dry 
This Stone (called Infernal both 
from its black Colour, and its Cau- 
tic or e 1nrnie alone de- 
ſtroys Marte if they be rubbed 
with it every day till they be 
uite eaten away; 
omewhar dear, to prevent - 
uſeleſs waſte, you may beat the 


and ſtrew it upon the Harte af- 
= which the _ 110 2 
All away. Ir may 0: e 

to Figs, Proud fleſh, — 
Tumors and Excreſcences that are 
to be extirpated. The ſame 


Stone ſerves a great while, ſince 
it is only made uſe of to rub che 


part; bur its vertue is ſomewhac 
abated by wearing. .This tecond 
Preparation of the Infernal Srone 
is a very effectual Remedy for 
Men that are troubled with Can- 
cers, which may be touched eve- 
ry day with it till they fall a- 
J nt T8 | 
- GRAFTING; there are fix 
ſeveral ſorts of it: 1, That call'd 
Slicing or Packing, which is done 
by cutting off the top of the ſtock 
in a ſmooth ſtrait place, ſo as 


that it may be flac and even, then 


prepare your Scion or Graff, by 
cutting it one fide from the joint 


or ſeam down ſloapwiſe in the 
„ * off 


large German Cruci- 


lace; 


t fince it is 


ſmalleſt pieces of it to Powder, 


ſummer; or for the claying part, 


— da naw 8-6 


old Weed, till it is cut quite off, 
that rie ſloap may be about an 
inch long obſerving its bent, that 
when the Scion is fixed to the 
Stock, it may ſtand almoſt up- 
right; give a cut then croſs thro 
the Bark, at the top of the ſloap 
upward to the croſs cut, ſo that 
there may be a ſhoulder to reſt on 
the top of the Stock, but it muſt 
not be too deep, and the whole 
- Nloap muſt be plain and ſmooth 
without dints or riſings, and lie 
even to the ſide of E Stock ; 
then for the length of your Scion, 
for a Standard Tree cut it about 
tour inches above the ſhoulder, 
two buds above the Clay being e- 
nough: But for Dwart or Wall- 
trees, it miſt be fix inches long 
with ſeveral buds. Your Scion 
being thus prepared, lay the cur 
part of it on the Welt or South- 
Weſt fide of the Stock, and fo 
meaſure and mark the length and 

- breadth of it; then cut away ſo 
much of the. Bark of the Stock as 
the cut part of the Scion may fir, 
drawing your Knife upwards, and 
care muſt he taken that the chip 
in length and breadth be in pro- 
portion to the bigneſs of the 
Stock and the thickneſs of the 
Bark, or elſe the paſſage for the 
Sap in the Stock and Scion will 
not meet together. To join them 
rogether, lay the cut part of the 
Scion on the cut part of the Stock, 
and bind it on with coarſe Wool- 
len Yarn or ſome ſuch-like thing, 
and let the ſame looſe about Mid. 


. 
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have ſuch in a readineſs as is free 
from Stones, mixt with long hair, 
which muſt be daubed about the 
Stock and Scion a compleat inch 
above and below the Stock's head, 
working it ſo round the Scion 
till it become ſharp at top, that 
the Rain may run down it, and 


ö 
} 
„ 


| : 


little of the Bark at the thin end 


and ſure to ſucceed. 


- 


uſe before the Barks of che. 
will peel, which is about theend 
of March or beginning of il; 
for the 9 of which, 
prepare your Stoch an 


| and Scion 
exactly as directed in Packing ; 
bur inſtead of cutting the Barkoff 
the Stock, flit the ſame on the 
South-Weſt fide, from the top 
almoſt as long as the ſloaped 
of the Scion, and at the top of the 
lit looſen the Bark with the top 
of your Knife; your Inftrument 
being ready, which is made of 
Ivory, Silver, ſmooth hard Wood 
or the like, and at the end after 
the ſhape of the ſloap-end of the 
Scion, but much leſs; thruſt it 
down berween the Bark and the 
Wood of the Stock where the 
fame was ſlit, to make room for 
the Scion, which upon the take- 
ing out of the other, you are to 
put in, after you have firſt cut a 


of the ſloap of the Scion, that i 
double not in the going Down, 
yet leave it with a ſharp edge, 
and fo order the Bark en eich 
fide the Scion, by flitting of i, 
that it may fall cloſe tothe ſtock 
and edges of the Scion; andrhek 
two ways are the beſt or Grat 
ing, becauſe the Stocks receive 
lefs injury hereby than where 
cleft is uſed, and are ſome Year 
ſooner ready for 'Grafting in ti 
manner, and much ſooner - 
better covered by the Scion, a 
the ſame is more ſpeedy, Wh 
ee Ap 


Graftmg, wherein t 


Scion ſhoul 
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ſloaped 
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from the top of the Stock, and 
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Stock, when the one is tyed upon 
the other 3 OT elſe 4 ſhoulder ma 
be made on the Scion; to ſuit 


wich which, the top of the Stock 


muſt be cut, and then bind them 
together and clay the place. This 
way is alſo improved by what is 
ealed Lipping, or Tongueing ; and 
that is, you make a ſlit with a 
Knife in the bare place of the 
Stock downwards, beginning to- 
wards the top of the ſlope, and 
ſo ſlitting it a little way; and do- 
ing the like in the ſloped fa ce of 
the Scion, but beginning at the 
ſame diſtance from the lower 
end of it, as was done before 


ſo carrying it upward, and then 
join them by thruſting the one | 
ſlice into the other, till the bare 
place of the Scion cover the bare 
place of the Stock. 4. Side- 
Grafting ; the Scion being pre- 
pared as in As but 
the reſt is new; for without cut- 
ting off the head of the Stock, 
take off from a ſmooth part there- 
of on the Weſt-ſide, as much 
Bark as the Scion will cover, and 

ſlit both Scion and Stock, as un- 
der the laſt Head; fixing them to- 
gether accordingly, bind it cloſe 
and clay it. At the Year's end, 
cur off che top of the Stock at 
the grafted place ſlopewiſe; and 
Clay it; and have a care that the 
top of the Stock be not ſuffered 
much to overgrow the Scion the 
firſt year before it is quite cut off. 
There is alſo another way of do- 

Ing ir, but 'tis uſed only when 


the Bark will not part from the | 
Sock, and that is; by ſlitring the | 


Bark of the Srock in the form of 


\ great T, and looſeniug it with 
point of a Kuite; and then 
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| floaped off a full inch ot longer, | hath been ſaid before. 8. Graft- 
the like being to be done to the | ing in the Cleft ; an ancient way 


is cut ſmooth and even, and cleft 
with a ſtrong Knife or Chifſeh ſo 


ches deep, the ſame being made 


as may be, but not in the pith oe 
heart; then uſe a Stick of hard 
Wood a foot long, at one 
made edgewiſe, which upon tak- 
ing out the Cleaver; is to be put 
into the ſlit, wherewith it's open 
ed ſo wide as to put in the 
Scion, which is prepared by elit 
ting it down ſlope on tath ſide 
about an inch long, beginning at 
the Joynt, but leaving it much 
thinner on that ſide which gots 


which is outwards; then with 
your Knife cut away any Jags that 


fide of the cleft within, and 10 


them ſo as the paſſage of the 8 


[ berween the Barkand Wood bot 


ol the Stock and Scion may meet 
all along the cleft as near as may 
be; then out with your Wedge; 
and -if the Stock be ſtrong and 
pince the Graffs, driye a little 


ſlit, but not ſo as to let the Scion 
cut the Graffs as thick 
on the out-fide whereby the 
Stocks take the ſappy patt ani 


ing hy Appraaeh, Abla#ation; bf 2 
narching; which is, by having 4 
Stock grow ſo near another Tree, 


tha the * 2 n RE 
Tree may be joined; by cutting 
the 06 of the Branch 5 Stock 


* 


tapping in a Scion, prepared as 


* near the middle of the Stock 


Bark of the Scion. Laſtly, Grafts 


) % 


wherein the Head of the Stock 


as that che ſlit runs near two in- 


into the Stock, than the other 


remain after clexying. on each - 
that 


put in either one or two Scions a 
your Stock is in bigneſs; placing 


Wedge of dry Wood into the 
looſe; or for ſuch ſtrong Stocks | 


| s thick on that 
fide that goes into the Stock as 


whoſe Fruit would pfopagate; 
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them that the paſſages of the Sap 
may join, in which poſture let 
them be bound and clay d; when 
they are well cemented, cut off 
the head of the Stock about four 
inches al ove the binding, and in 
March following, cut off the ſtub 
that was left of the Stock, as alſo 
the Scion underneath; then cloſe 
the gratted place that it may ſub- 
fiſt by the Stock only: This is al- 
ſo done by cutting off the head 
of the Stock at firſt, and ſloping 
half of about two inches long, 
and joining the Scion thereunto. 
This manner of Grafting ſuits beſt 
with Oranges, Lemmons, Pom- 
granates, Vines, and ſuch: like 
Shrubs. As for the ſize of Stocks 
for Scone-Fruit, if they be half 
an inch over in thickneſs where 
they are to be Grafted, tis e- 
nough; and the proper time for 
cutting Scions, of Pears, Plumbs, 
and Cherries, Is in January or be- 
ginning of February, yet with re- 
ſpect to the Seaſon; thoſe of Ap- 


ples are rarely too forward be- 


fore the beginning of March, and 
are not to be Gratted till the 
Bark of the Stocks will riſe or 


peel from the Wood, which is 


ſeldom before the middle of 
March, but the former are uſually 


Grafted in Fanuary or Frebruary : 


And note, that tis neceſſary there 
ſhould be a Fortnight or three 
Weeks berween the time of the 
Scions being cut, and of their be- 
ing grafted, that the ſtocks in 
the mean time may gather Sap, 
and the Scions be more empty of 


it, but their tops are not to be 


cut off till you Graft them; and 
be ſure you chuſe ſuch as are 
ſtrong and grow at the top or 
out- ſide of a Tree that bears well 
and good Fruit of its kind; and 
after all, the beſt way of Grafting 
Is at a Joynt. e 
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GRAILING-FISHING; ig 


Angling for this Fiſh, you are to 
lead your Hook upon the ſhank 
with a very {lender narrow plate 
of Lead, and let it be flendereſt 
at the bent of the Hook, that the 
Bait which muſt be a large Gra- 
ſhopper, may with more ef 
come over to it: At the point 
let there be a Cad-bait, and keep 
the Bait in continual motion, for. 
getting not to pull off the Gra. 
thopper's Wings which are up. 


permoſt. Now, an excellent Bair 


in March and April for the Grail. 
ling, is a Jagtail, which is a Worm 
of a pale Fleth-colour, with 2 
yellow tag on his Tail not 'half 
an inch long, and is to be found 
in marled Grounds and Meadows 
in fair Weather, but not to be 
ſeen in Cold, or after a ſhower of 
Rain. PG RE 
GRAIN, it is the ſmalleſt 
denomination of Ti - weight, be- 
ing the Weight ot a Grain of 
Wheat, gathered our of the mid- 
dle of the Ear, well dry'd. _ 
— GRAINING-BOARD; this is a 
Board uſed by Curriers, where- 
with they Grain their Leather: 
It is made with nicks after the 
manner ef a Saw if you look ſides 
ways at it; but turn it up and 
you will perceive the Nicks 
Teeth, or Riggets, (call them 
which you will) run quite a thwart 
the Board. It has a Leather faſt- 
ned at the top to put the Hand 
through, thereby to hold it more 
ſteady, and to Work the more 
eaſily with e. 
GRANINEOUS HERES; 
Corn for Mans 
uſe. | f 


GRANADE; there are three 
ſorts of them; they differ little 
in culture from the Ataternws- 
Conſiderable Hedges may be rais'd 
of them in Southern 3 2 


are ſuch as bear 


GRA 


Their Flowers are 4a glorious re- 
nce for our pains in Prun- 


ing them, for they muſt be dili- 
— 1 of helt Wood. I 
ou plant them in Gardens to the 
beſt advantage; keep them to one 
Stem, and enrich the Mould with 
Higs- dung well conſum d; plant 
it in a warm corner to have flow- 
ers, If you plant them in Hedge - 
rows, looſen the Earth at the 
Roots, and enrich it Spring and 
Autumn, leaving but a few woo- 
dy Branches. 5 


GRANIFERO'IS-SEED-PQDS; 
ſo Boraniſts call thoſe Pods which 
bear ſmall Seeds like Grains. 
| GRANGE; is a Houſe or 
| Farm, not only where there are 
neceſſary places for all manner of 
Husbandry; as Stables for Horſes. 
Salls for Cattle, c. but where 
there are Barns and Granaries for 
Cern, Hay-lofts, Cc. And by the 


Grant of a Grange ſuch places 


will paſs, | 

GRAPES; the beſt are the 
white ripe, and ſweer Grapes, 
with a tender Skin, and without 
Stones, They are, when ripe, of 
ad hot an moiſt nature, and nou- 
rſh exceedingly, making a Man 
uickly Far, as is ſeen in thoſe 
that keep and look after Vine- 
yarns: They refreſh the inflamed 
Livers, provoke Urine, are good 
tor the 1 and inward 
parts ; yet being wind di- 
ſturb the Encral : 1 5 
are beſt eaten . Meals, or 


ale with Pomegranades, Oranges, 


and other ſharp Food; yea, if for 
1 few days you hang them up, 
they will loſe their Windineſs 
ard become better. 
Dos SS-CQCRS; SeeWind- 


„88A 7 BS; See Fire-make- 
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Horſe in Travelling, by means of 
little Gravel-ſtones getting be- 


f | rween the Hoof and the Shoe; - 


which ſettles at the quick, and 
there feſters and frets. For the 
Curing whereof,” Take off his 
Shoe, and with your Drawing 
Iron draw the place till you come 
to the quick, prick forth all the 
Gravel, and cruſh out the Matter 
and Blood therein, then waſh it 
clean with Copperas - water, after 


Bi- ſalt melted together ſcalding 
hot, IP rhe hole with Hurd, 
and ſer the Shoe on again, and ar 
two or three times dreſſing it 
will be whole; but do not Travel 
him till he be fully well, neither 


Or, after the Gravel is got our, 
ſtop his Foot with Horfe-greaſe 


pouring 1t into the Wound ſcald- 
ing hot; or to ſtop it with Horſe- 
reaſe, Verjuice, Bees- wax, the 
uice of Howſleek beaten in a 


you do the other: Elſe it may be 
waſh'd with Beer and Salt, or 
Chamberlye and Salt, and ſcalding 
hot Pitch, Virgins- wax, Peer; ſuet, 


Houſleek put into it; then ſtop it 
up with Hurds, and tack on the 
Shoe again; or elſe lay Flax into 
it dipt in the White of an Egg; 


and Tartar mixed together. 
 GRAVELLING-GARDEN- 
WALKS; all good Soil in them 
below the roots of any Graſs or 
Weeds muſt be firſt taken away, 
and then they are to be filled two 
or three inches with coarſe Gra- 
vel unskreened, laying the ſame 


round and higher in the middle, 
then Role it well atterwards with 
1.3 


Fit 


_ GRAVEELLING; befals-a- 
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pour upon it Sheeps-tallow and 


let his Foot come to any wet. 


and Turpentine mixed together, 


Mortar together ; then melt it, 
dip Flax therein, and uſe it as 


Boars-greaſe, and the Juice ot 


or heal it with the Powder of Gall 


skreened. 
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rn 
skreened Gravel, laying it two 
inches more thick upon it, and 
keeping it in the ſame proportion 
as before - mention 'd, rolling it of- 
ten and well; but the ſides next 
the Beds muſt be laid a foot and 
an half or two feet, according to 
the breadth of the Walk, with 
good Turf, from whence the heat 
of the Sun cannot be reflected as 
from the Gravel, to the prejudice 
of the neighbouring Flowers, 
which will make them loſe their 
Beauty and their Leaves much 
—·ůͤ ee 
GREASEMOLT EN; is a 
Diſtemper in an Horſe, when his 
Fat is melted by over hard Rid- 
ing or Labour, and may be known 
by his panting at the Breaſt and 
Girting- place, and heaving at the 
Flank, which will be viſible to be 
ſeen the Night you bring him in, 
and the next Morning; and be- 
ſides, his Body will be very hot 
and burning. In the Cure here- 
of, he muſt be Blooded in the 
Neck-vein to a good proportion, 
have dryed Bran given him, and 
if he empttes himſelf, a-reſtrin- 
gent Cliſter: And remember in 
Maladies of this nature, ro forbear 
adminiſtring ſuch Drugs as be 
hot; but the particular Receipts 
are, 1. Take Bran three pints, 
three ounce of Sugarloaf finely 
powdered, an ounce of Cordial. 


Powder, four of Hive Honey, and 


give it him to drink blood warm. 


2. If the Greaſe be fallen into 


his Legs, after Bleeding, take a 
- 5 of Myitewine, half a pint of 

allet- ml of Rhubard and - Aloes 
to drams, of Sene half an ounce, 
of Segerick three drams, Bay Ber- 
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of Hive Honey, give it the Beaſt 
after tis well warmed upon the 


three hours firſt and three hour 
after, and let his Drink be either 
a ſweer Maſh, or White War, 
for five or ſix days after, and in- 
ſtead of Oats, let Bread be made 
for him, or prepared Bran; but 
if you give him Oats, put amongſt 
them Fengreeck bruiſed. 3. An. 
other very good method is, to 
take an ounce of the beſt Ale 
Succotrina that can be got for 
Money, half an ounce of the 
Cream of Tartar beaten to Poyder, 
wich as much of the Powder of 
' Liquoriſh, Flower of Brimſtone and 
Ginger as will lie upon a Groat, 
ler them be mixed together and 
worked up in a little Freſh-burter 
at firſt, then divide them into 
three equal parts, and cover eye: 
ry part over with Freſh-butter, 
to keep the bitter taſte of the 
Aloes from offending him; the 
Balls ſhould be about the bigneß 
of a Waſhball, thick in the mid- 
dle and ſharp at both ends, ſtuck 
at a ſtick not too ſharp at the end, 
and give them in the Morning 
faſting, with a ſmall Hornful of 
warm Beer after each of them, to 
make them paſs down the better; 
ive him moderate Exerciſe ufer 
chen 

GREAT-HARE; is a Hat 
in the third Year of her Age. 

GREEN- FENCH; this 152 
Bird of a very mean Song, and 
yet is kept by a great many Feo- 
ple for his cheapneſs and hardi- 
neſs, and by moſt People to ring 
the Bells, being a good Bodied 


ries half an ounce, Sæffron two 
drams, Dick or Duke Powder and 
of- Cordial-Powder of each 2 drams, 
make what is to be powdered into 


Powder, and mix them well toge-} where eyery 


7 
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heavy Bird. It's pf ntiful in e. 


lieft cf any, making. comme!) 
his Neſt by the Highway-fide, 
s Neſt” by on aud 
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ther; adding thereto four dung 


Fire bloodwarm; but let him faſt 


very Country, and breeds he fl. 
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them ar firſt, till the ſasConſervatories for tender Plants. 
Hedges are pretty well covered | They * ought to be open to the 
with green Leaves; but they u- South, or very little declining to 
fully breed very early in the the Eaſt or Weſt; the height and 
Spring, before rhe Hedges have | breadth about twelve Foot, and 
leaves upon them, and build with | che length according to the num- 
green Moſs rhat grows at the bor- | ber of the Plants intended for it: 
tom of the Hedges, quilting their | It muſt by no means be Plaiſter d 
Neſts very. ſorrily within; and | within with Lime and Hair, for 
many times they are ſo ſlight that } dampneſs 8 to continue 
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1 great Wind ſhakes them to pie- | longer on ſuch Flaiſter than en 
ces, and drops both the young Bricks or Wainſcor.. One part ot 
Ones and Eggs. However, they | it may have Trils made under the 
breed three times a Lear, [Floor to convey warmch fromthe 
and the young are a very hardy [Stoves made on the. backſide. of” 


Bird to bring up: They may be 
fed with ſome White-bread and 
Rape ſoaked, and they are very 
| apr to take the Whiſtle rather 
than any other -Birds Song, but 
he will never kill 'himſelt with 
Singing or WEEiſtling. He is ſeldom 
ſubject to any Diſeaſe, but to be 
too Fat, there being none of the 
Seed · birds ſo like unto kim for 
growing ſo exceſſive Fat if you 
dire him Hempſeeds, for then he 
s good for nothing but the Spit, 
therefore give him no other than 

Rape ſeed. | 

GREEN-HUE, or Vert; they 
both ſignifie one thing; it being 
every thing that grows and bears 
green Leal within the Forreſt, 
that may cover and hide the 
Deer. 

GREEN-SILVER; it's an 
ancient Cuſtom within the Man- 
nor of Writtel in the County of 
Eher, that whatever Tenant hath 
his fore Door opening to Green- 
4%, pays a Haltpenny yearly to 
the Lord of the Mannor, by the 
name of Greenſil ver. 

GREEN-HOUSES; are 
uch as are neceſſary for many 
choice Greens that will not bear 
the Winters Cold abroad in our 
Climate. They are of late built 


the Houſe, the better to preſerve 


it from cold or dampneſs; and 
this to be reſerved for the moſt 
tender Plants, heing thought much 
better than Fires hung up, or 
placed in holes on the Floor, as 


hath been practiſed, tho in very 
hard Weather that way may be 
ſometimes uſed in the other part 
of the Houſe, 


the Houſes. Coals of Wood- fire 


or Ovens will ſerve very well; 


ſome uſe Glaſs-doors, Caſements, 
or Chaſes, but Canvas Doors are 
thought to be better. What 
ever it be, they are to be placed 


at ſuch diſtance from the Wain · 


ſcor-doors, that Mats may be tet 


up before them in extream hard 
Weather. 


off and put on at pleaſure. 
But the cheapeſt fort of Green» 


Houſe is, to dig in dry Ground 
that is not annoy'd with any 


ſpring or ſoak of Water, as for 2 
Celler or Vault about ſix Foot 
deep, ten Foot broad, and of ſuch 
length as is neceſſary to contain 
the Plants to be repoſited therein. 
Wall up the ſides with Brick, 
and at one end of the whole 


es Qcnaments do Gardens, as well 


breadth make a pair of Stairs, the 
F T4 


The Charcoals. 
that are uſed in Pans muſt be well 
burnt before they are put into 


If Canvas Doors be 
| uſed, they may be made to take 


e 
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better tor Women to carry large. 
Boxes or Caſes up and down be- 
twween them; but if a Crane be 
uſed, a Ladder will do without 
Stairs. The Cover muſt be made 
of Fetheridge Board in the nature 
of ſeveral Doors, with Hinges fix- 
ed thereon, to 8 on Hooks 
faſtned ina piece of Timber ly- 
Ing on the North-fide, raiſed a 
foot higher than the South-fide, 

that by a little ſhelving the Co- 
ver may the better carry off Rain- 
water; and let rhere be a Joice 
put for them to reſt upon be- 
tween every pair of Doors; unto 
the South - end or fore-part of each 
Door a Rope or two muſt be faſt- 
ned, and a frame of two Rails on 
the Northſide of the Conſerva- 
tory, that the Ropes may be 
drawn over that one Rail to raiſe 
the Doors from opening the Co- 
ver, and be faſtned to the other 
Rail when the Door is at the ne- 
ceſſary height, whereby as the 
Seaſon, the Doors may be raiſed, 
and ſtand at what height, and as 
few or many as is neceſſary to àd- 
mit the Air and Sun- beams to the 
Plants therein. Fern, or ſome o- 
rher kind of Straw, in very ſharp 
Weather, may be laid on the top 
of the Boards, to prevent the 
Wind''s piercing through. 


8 


GREEN-OYNTMEMNT;|F 


See Oyntmentr © © 

GREY HOUND; amongſt 
the ſeveral kinds of Hunting-Dogs, 
the Grey-hound by reaſon of his 


Swiftneſs, Strength, and Sagacity 


to purſue and follow his Game, 
_ deſerves the firſt place ; for ſuch 
is the nature of this Dog, that he 
is reaſonably ſcented᷑ to find out, 
ſpeedy and quick of foot ta fol- 


tow, and fierce and ſtrong to take 


and overecme, and yer ſilent co- 
ming upon his prey at uhawares. 


1 


*** 
—_ 


Body, ſtrong, and reaſonable gra! 
a neat ſharp Head, 5 — 


4 long Mouth, and ſharp Tet, 


them, a ſtreight, and a broad 
and ſtrong Breaſt, his Fore- leg 
ſtrait and ſhort, his Hinder. leg 
long and ſtrait, broad Shoulders, 
round Ribs, fleſh  Burtocks, but 
not fat, a long Tail, ſtrong and 
full of Sinews.:* halen 
Of this kind, that is always the 
beſt to be choſen among the 


for it will be ſooner ar the Game, 
and fo hang upon it, hindring its 
ſwiftneſs, fl the heavier and 
ſtronger Dogs come in to help 
and offer the ir aſſiſtance; and 
therefore beſides What is already 
ſaid, it's requiſite he have large 
Sides and : bras Midriff, that 


our the more eaſily; his Belly 
ſmall, which orhdrwile will o- 
ſtruct the ſwiftneſs of his Courſe, 
is Hairs thin 


and ſoft; and theſe the Huntſman 
muſt lead on his leicht he 


little Ears and thin Griſtles in 


Whelps that weigheth lighteſt, 


ſo he may take his Breath in and 


3 Mo__ —_ OOTY. 2; 
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CRIPING:; 'See Cholick. 
GRISLY-SEEDS, chus Bo- 
aul call Skinney thin flat 


=, 8 
GROA NING, or Troating; 
thus they call the Noiſe made by 
1 Buck in Rutting- time. 

GROATS; are; Oats after 
the Hulls are off, or great Oat- 
meal. FO 
GROOM; he 1s a Perſon 
that looks after Horſes, and muſt 
de a Man that truly loves his 
Horſe, and ſo ſhape his courſe to- 
wards him, as that æhe Horſe may 
bye and doat upon him ; for a 
Horſe is the lovingeſt Creature to 
Man of all other Brute Animals, 


* 


fore if he be mildly dealt withal, 
he will be alſo reciprocal ; but if 
he be harſh and cholerick, the 
Horſe will be put by his patience 
nd become rebellieus, and fall 
to Biring and Striking, He muſt 
continually roy, dally, and play 
wich him, being always talking 
ad ſpeaking pleaſant words ro 
him, maſt lead him abroad in the 
Sunſhine, and then run, ſcope 
and ſhew him all the delight he 
cn; he muſt duly Curry, Comb, 
ad Dreſs him, wipe away the 
Juſt, pick and clean him, feed, 
pamper, and cheriſh him, and be 
ainays doing ſomewhat about 
him, either about his Heels, or 
lng up hi: Feet and rubbing 
Im upon the Soles. Yea, he 
ult keep him ſo well Dreſſed 
lat he may almoſt ſee his face 
pon his Coat; muſt: keep his 
Feet ſtopped and daily anointed, 
is Heels free from Scratches and 
ther Sorrances; and to Have ſo 
Fgllant an Eye upon him, to o- 
Feriee all his actions, as well 
ceding as drinking, thar ſo no 
wand inhrmiry may ſeize upon 


nd more obedient to him; wher- | 
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may ſeek for to cure it. 
| GROOVE, 
deep: Foſs or Pit ſunk into the 


(oc. | ; | 9 ah 3 | 
GROPE, orTicklc ; is a kind 
of fiſhing by diving under Water, 


is ſeen, by putting ones Hands 


lies, and when felt, rickle them 
quier that 
Land; or if great Fiſh, thruſt 
ring them our. 


'- GROSS-WEIGHT; is the 
weight of Goods or other Mer- 
chandize, Duſt and Droſs mixed 
therewith ; and of the Big, Cheſt, 


they are contained; out of which 
Groſs-weight allowance is made for 
Fare ang Trees + et 52 


this is to fiſh under Water without 
a Float, only with a plumb of 
Lead or a Bullet which is better, 


and this way of fiſhing is very 
good in co t 
Fiſh ſwim very low. This Bullet 
maſt be placed about nine inches 
from the baited Hook; the 
muſt be v Rn that the Fi 
may more eaſily run away with 
Bait, and not IE 
ſtiffneſs of the Rod; but you 
muſt not ſtrike as as you 
feel the Fiſh bite, but ſlack your 
Line a little, that he may the ber- 
ter ſwallow the Bait and Hook. 
As for the Tackle, it ſhould be 
fine and flender, ſtrong and big 
Lines ſerving only to tright the 
Fiſh. The Morning and Evening 


r out that he may be able to 


are the chiefeſt ſeaſons for the 
EL IG eee 


|diſcorer it; andbeing diſcover'd, 
Ground to ſearch for Minerals, | 


or in ſhallow Waters where Fiſh 
into the Water-holes where Fiſh 
about the Gills, they will lie ſo 
you may take them 
in your Hands and caſt them co 
your Fingers into their Gills, and 
GROSS ; is Twelve Dozen. . 


Frail, or other thing wherein 
GROUND-ANGLING; 
becauſe it will rowl on the round 


Weather when the 


> ſcared with the 
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feeding is much like the Barbell's 
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s 
ground Line for Trout; but if 
the Day prove cloudy, or the Wa- 
ter muddy, you fiſh may at ground 
R 

GEOUND-PLUMBING; is to 
find out the depth of Water in 
fiſning; for which end, you muſt 
carry a Musket. bullet with an hole 
made through it, or any other 
ſort of Plummet, which muſt be 
tied to a ſtrong twiſt and hung 
on the Hook, and it will effect 


it. 
. GROWTH-HALFPENNY ; a 
- Halfpenny ſo called and paid in 
ſome places for Tythe of every 
fat Beaſt, Ox, or other unfruitful 
Cattle. YR OT 
_ _ .GRUBEING A COCK; a term 
uſed by Cock-fighters for the cut- 
ting off the Cock's Feathers under 
the Wings: This is a thing not 
to be done according to Cock- 
Pit-Law, neither to cut off his 
Feathers in any handling place of 
the Cock. Le ng 
 GRUMONS-ROOTS; thus 
Botaniſts call knotty kernelly- 
roots that are faſtned to one 
head. PP 
 GUDGEON and GUDGEON- 
FISHING ; this Fiſh ſo ſmall, is 
of ſo pleaſant a taſte as to be ve- 
ry little inferiour to che Smelt. 
He Spawns three or four times 
in the Summer-ſeaſon, and his 


8 


in Streams and on Gravel, ſlight- 
ing of all manner of Flies; but 
he is eaſily taken with a ſmall red 
Worm, fiſhing near the Ground; 
and being a Leather- mouthed Fifn 
will not eaſily be off the Hook, 
when ſtruck. He may be fiſhed- 
for with Float, the Hook being 
on the Ground; or by. Hand, 
with a running Line on the 
Ground, without Cork or Float. 
Bur tho' the ſmall red Worm 
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Tree is 


dies obſerving it, (for the Im 


continues i 00d e 
while there remains an) palſay 


þ 


aforeſaid is the beſt bait for this 


e 
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Cad-bits will do very well: ava 
you may fiſh for Gui | — 
or three Hooks at once, and'find 
very pleaſant ſport where they 
rife any thing large : And when 
you Angle for them, ſtir up tie 
Sand or Gravel with a long Pole 
which will make them gather t» 
that place, and bite fler and 
with more eagerneſs. 


ted Sap that is ſubjed to 2 
tion from the time it ceaſes to be 
incloſed in its ordinary Channel 
that lie between the Wood and 
che * It is a Fruit-diſtemper, 
but when it only appears on the 
Br anch of a Peachrtree, Or other 
Stone-fruits, is eafily cured, by 
cutting the ſaid branch two gr 
three inches below the part ſo 
diſtemper d. Where this Gan- 
green 15 prevented from extend 
ing further, as it would infallibly 
do if it ſtuck about the Bud d 
Graff, and all over the Stem, 0 
on moſt of the Roots; when the 
diſtemper affects the ſtem, it ol 
ten eures itſelt by a Knob, ord 
continuation of new Bark, whici 
extends over the Bark ſo wound 
ed: A Plaiſter of Cow. dung co 
ver'd over with a piece of Lin 
nen is ſometimes laid over it ti 
the wound be cloſed: But whe! 
the Cum proceeds from the il 
fide, it's incurable on the ſtem 
or roots: And when unfortunate 
ly it attacks that part where: tl 
grafted, - which//is ofte 
hid under ground, it ſpreads row 
about that graft without an) % 


n a good conditi 


for 


the Sap) and then the I 
0 5 8 25 8 4 a 2 
dies ſuddenly, 8 ee . . 
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GUN- POWDER; a thing 
wholly unknown to the Ancients, - 
now made in moſt parts of the 
World, and is compos'd of Salt- 
ter, Sulphur, and Charcoal. For 
our Salrperer, be ſure to chuſe 
iat which is pure and good, with 


Dr Ty Jooa—_ wy E_ C T_ 


nos, and if the fame Ihould not 
de good, ir muſt be purified in 
this manner; Take away from it 
is t or common Salt and Ear- 
f ty parts, viz. Take ten pounds 
er,, and let it be diſſolved 
e: ſuffcient quantity of fair 
b ter, then ſettled and filterated, 
Cn next evaporared in a Glaſs or 
vlazed Earthen Veſſel, to the di- 
ninution of half, or till a pelli- 
de or thin Skin appears upon it, 
when the Veſſel may be remov'd 
from the Fire, and fer in a Cellar 
$0 be cool and quiet, and in 2 


which ſeparate from the Liquor, 
which Liquor may in like manner 
be chryſtalliz'd ſeveral times, till 
al the Salt be drawn forth: This 
being done, pur 1t into a Kettle, 
and that upon a Furnace with a 
moderate Fire, which gradually 
Increaſe to ſuch a degree of hear 


rery white; it muſt be kept con- 
inuelly ſtirring with a Wooden 
r Iron Ladle, for fear ir ſhould 
turn to its priſtine form, where- 
by its greaſineſs will be taken a- 
; then ſo much Water is to 
e poured into the Kettle as will 
cover the Nitre, and when ttis 
ſilloly d and reduc'd to the con- 


be kept continually ftirred with a 
wooden Stick or Ladle, without 


*-1 18 


fir and large Chryſtals or Shoot- 


il it begins to ſmoke and evapo- 
ate, loſe its humidity, and grow 


* 


liſtency of 4 thick Liquor, it muſt 


ay intermiſſion, till all the moi- 
Mac 1s again evaporated, and it 
e's to a moſt dry and white | th a 

; ; ; | ; et 


| 


| 


| 


4 
hours the Chryſtal will ſhoor, | 


| 
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And as the Nitre ſhould be the 
ſt, the fame muſt © 
be done by the Sulphur, chuſing 
that which is in very large great 
Lumps, clear and perfectly yel- 
low, not very hard nor compact, 


beſt and 


but porous, nor yet too much 


ſnining; and if when ir is ſet on 


Fire, it freely burns away all, 
leaving little or no reſident mat- 


ſo alſo if it be preſſed between 
nough to make it run, and in che 
which remains of a jeddiſn co- 
lour, it may be concluded to be 
excellent and fit for the purpoſe ; 
but in caſe the ſame be foul and 
ner; they melt the Sulphur in a 


very gentle Coal - fire well kindled 


bur not flaming, then ſcum off 
all that which riſes on the top 


and ſwims upon the Sulphur, 


ble Linnen- cloth, letting it paſs 


at leaſure, ſo will it be pure, (the 


groſs filthy matter remaining be- 
ders finely. © 


And 2s for Charcoal the third 


Ingredient, ſuch ſhould be cho- 


may be made thus: Let the Wood 


in May or June, and chiefly Haſte, 
Aſp, or Funiper, &c. which are 
to be cut in Lengths of tWwͤo or 


ordinary Billets, taking away the 
Rind and ſuperfluous Branches ; 
when they are very dry, make 
them into bundles, and in a plain 


ter, it is a ſign of its goodneſs; 
two Iron- plates that are hot e- 


running appears yellow, and that 


impure, its prepared in this man- 


large Iron Ladle or Pot over 2 


rake it preſently after from the 
Fire and ſtrain it through a dou» 


hind in the Cloth) which pow- 


ſen as is large, clear, free from 
knots, well burnr, and cleaving; 
bur where it is not to be had, it 


de cut down when it is full of 
Sap and is apt to peel, that is, 


three foot, of the highneſs f 
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ſet them upright one by another, 


and one upon another, covering 
them with Earth or Turf very 


cloſe, and leaving only ſome fe 
vent hole; then kindle the Fire, 


and being well lighted and all in 
a red burning heat, being reduced 
into burning Coals, ſtop up eve- 
ry vent hole for the Fire cloſe 


with moiſtned Earth, ſo that there 


be not the leaſt breathing- place: 
The Fire thus extinguiſh'd, the 
Coals will be 
without any Aſhes, and in 24 


hours after they may be taken 


out for uſe. But for a preſent 
and ſmall occaſion, do thus; Let 
the Wood be cut into ſmall pie- 


ces, dried well, and put into a 


large earthen Pot cover d all over 


the top well with Clay, then 


make a good Fire round the Pot, 
gentle at firſt, bur ſo as it may 
be made red hot, covering it alſo 
all over with Fire, leaving it for 
the ſpace of an hour or more in 
that ſtrongeſt heat; Jer the Pot 
cool itſelf, and then take out the 


Coals to be reduced into fine Pow- 


—_ 7 
Now, in order to the truly 
knowing and well making of Pow- 
der, it's fir you ſhould know firſt 
the kinds thereof, which are three 
fold, viz. Cannon- Powder, Muſ- 
ket· Powder, and Piſtol-Powder, 
and of each of theſe there are 
two ſorts alſo, a ſtronger and a 
weaker, all which differences a- 
riſe only from the various and 
different proportions of the fore- 


 mention'd three Ingredients, the 


exact limitations we ſhall immedi· 
ately declare. „ 


a. 


* 
_» 


ure and whole 


— 


fair Water, or Vinegar, or Spiri 


.rit of Wine mixed e de 
3 


— 


Now the proportions are thus; 
in the ſtronger Cannon-Powdey, th 
every hundred pounds of Sal. 
peter there is 25 pounds of S. 
pbur, and the ſame quantity of 
Charcoal: And in 4 weaker 
Cannon-Powder, to every hundred 
pounds of Salt-peter there is 29 
pounds of Sulphur, and 24 of 
Charcoal : As to the ſtronger Mil: 
het Powder, an hundred pounds 
of Salt-peter requires 18 pounds 
of Sulphur,” and 20 of Charad; 
and in the weaker there goes to 
an hundred pounds of Saltpeter, 
15 of Sulphur, and 18 of Cha- 
coal : Andin the laſt place, inthe 
ſtronger Piſtol Powder, an hut: 
dred pounds of Salt-peter requires 
12 of Sulphur, and 15 of Cod; 
whereas the weaker has an huts 
dred pounds of Salt-peter, only 
10 of Sulphur, but 18 of Chana, 
as may be ſeen in the Table,which] 
are the Numbers, but in lefler 
quantities or decimalss. 

As to the making part, alltheſe 
Ingredients are firſt to be finely BW. 
Powe then moiſtned with 


of Wine, or with Water and pt r, 


Urine, which is uſua 
which, all muſt be well beaten Pi 
rogerher for rhe ſpace * bY 
at leaſt, and chen granulgred 1 
ter the following manner: A iere 


| maſt be prepaped with 4 be 
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d holes, and the former bea- 
en Maſs beforehand be moiſt- 
ned with 20 Ounces of the Spirit 
of Wine, 12 of the Spirit of 
vine-Vinegar, 13 of che Spirit 
of Nitre, two of the Spirit of 
Sl Armoniac, and one ounte of 
Cmphir diſſolved in the Spirit of 
wine, and let them be mixed al. 
wgether; or for want hereof, 
take forty ounces of Brandy, and 
one of Camphir, and let them be 
mixt and diſſolved for the ſaid 
purpoſe ; when the mix is made 
up into Balls as large as Eggs, put | 
them into the Steve, and with 
them a wooden Ball, which fo 
move up and down about the | 
| feve, that it may break the Balls 
«Powder, and make it paſs thro 
the little holes in corns. 

But for greater quantities on 
have provided Mills, by who 
help they can do more 1n one 
day, than a Man can in an hun- 
fred, You may make Powder of | 
various colours, but the Black is 
the moſt ſerviceable of any, tho? 
you may take theſe directions for 
making White Powder : Take ten 
pounds of Saltpeter, one of Sul- 
du, and two of the Sawduſt of 
Elder or the like Wood powder'd 
ine, mix them together and-pur- 
Wie the former directions: Or 
thus, with ten pounds of Nitre, 
and a pound and half of Sulphur 
dried and finely powder'd, mix 
do pounds of Sam- dust, c. Or 
intead thereof, rotten Wood 
Wed and powder'd, two pounds 
nd three ounces of the Salt of 
Tatar, whereof make Powder to 

kept cloſe from the Air. It's 
ſo to be noted, that in making 
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%%, Powder, if you would have 
* ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred 
ro ſereral times while it is in the 
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of chick Parchipent made full of 


| fer diſtill'd from t Lem- 

a, 110 in an Alembick, and 
then beaten for 24 hours is afore- 
ſaid. . Further, Corn-powder is 
when in Duſt or Meal, inſomuch 
Grains are ſtronger than the ſmal- 
ler; for which feaſon Cannon- 
Powller is granulated larger than 
other Powders, and therefore 
Powder in loading ſhoull not be 


bruiſq the Grains, leſt thereby ir 


| Noy there are three ways to 
prove the goodneſs of Gun-powder, 


too black, it is too moiſt, or has 
too much Charcoal in it; ſo alfo 
if rubbed upon White Paper, ir 


does; but if it be a kind of Azure 
colour, ſome what inclining to 
red, it's a ſign of good Powder. 
2. By touching, - for if in cruſh- 
ing of ic with your Fingers ends 
| che Grains break eaſily and turn 
into duſt without feeling hard, it 
has too much Coal in it; or if in 
preſſing under your Fingers upon 
a ſmooth hard Board, ſome grains 
feel harder than the reſt, or as it 
were dent your e ends, the 
Sulphur is not well mixed with 


naught. 3. By burning, wherein 
little heaps of Powder are laid up- 
on white Paper three inches or 
more aſunder, and one of them 
fired; which if it only fires all 
me; and that ſuddenly and al- 
moſt imperceptibly, without the 
firing the reſt, and make a ſmall 
thundering noiſe, and. a white 
Smoke riſes in the Air almoſt like 


but if it leaves black marks be- 
hind it, it has roo much Co al 
therein, or is not well burnt; If 


rar, and moiſtned with Wa- 
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or Lem- 
of ſo much greater force than 


that tis concluded, the larger 


beaten home into the Piece, as to 
ſhould loſe much of its ſtrength. 


1. It is tryed by fight, for if it be 


blacks it more than good Powder 


the Nitre, and the Powder is 


a Circle, the Powder is very good; 
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jt leaves a greaſineſs behind it, 


its a ſign the Sulphur or Mitre are 


not well cleanſed or ordered as 
they ſhould. Again, if two or 
three Corns thereoſ be laid upon 


à Paper at an inch diſtance, and 


Fire be put unto one of them 
and they all fire at once, leaving 
no ſign behind but a white ſmoky 


colour in the place, and the Pa- 


per not touched, the Powder is 
good, So alſo if fired in a Man's 


hand and it burns not; but if 


black knots which burn down- 
wards in the place where proof 
was made after firing, it's not 


ſtrong enough, but wants Ni- 


Where there are many ſorts of 


Powder, to diſtinguiſh which is 
beſt of them, a little heap may 
be made of either ſort, at a di- 
ſtance one from another; then 
firing each of them, obſervation 
muſt be made which does ſooneſt 
take fire, ſmoaks leaſt, and whiteſt, 


riſes ſooneſt up and round, and 


leaves the leaſt ſigns behind it, 
that it is the beſt Powder, | 
But in caſe the Powder be 


grown weak, moiſt, or decay d, 


take ſixteen ounces of Brandy, or 


Engliſh Spirits, four of Wine-Vine- 
gar, two of the Oyl of Sulphur, 
wherein diſſolve eight ounces of 
Nitre, and two of Campbir firſt 
mixt with a little Spirit of Vine; 
and having mixed all together, 
let rhe Powder be moiſtned there- 
in, dryed in the Sun 1n ſhallow 
wooden Veſſels, and being tho- 
roughly dry, barrel or put it up 
in a dry place. But the way of 
the Powder-Merchants is to put it 
upon a large Sail-cloth or the 
like thing, and part of the darfi- 


nify'd Powder, to which they add 


an equal weight of what 1s abſo- 
jutely good, and then with 2 
140p or ſhoyel mingle it well to- 
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gether and dry it in the Sun, and 


| 
| 


| 


three Weeks, nor be any vajs 


0 barrel it up, ke 
dry and proper. place, Olen 
azain, if it be very bad, reſtore 
it, by moiſtning it with Vinegg 
Water, Urine, or Brandy, beating 
it fine, ſearce it, and to every 
pound of Powder, dda an ounce 
ounce and half, or two Ounces 
according as tis 3 wel 
ted Salt. peter thereto, which are 
then to be moiſtned and mixed 
well, ſo that nothing muy be 
diſcern'd in the Compoſition; 
which may be known by cutting 
the Maſs, and then they granulais 
as aforefaid. But if fo. be the 
Powder be in a manner quite ſpai 
led, the only way is to extra 
the Salt-· peter with Water accord- 
ing to the uſual way, by Boyl- 
ing, Filterating, Evaporating, and 
Chryſtalizing ; and then. with 
freſh Sulphur and Charcoal to make 
it up anew again. 
Laſtly, for the long keeping dt 
Powder, it muſt be made up witl 
good Brandy or Spirits, and well 
ryed in a Stove, of in the Sun, 
and fo ſtopt up cloſe in four of 
fix pound Bottles, and fo barrel 
up, it will keep many years, not 
will age eafily decay it; and be. 
ing put up in this manner, there 
no need of turning the Cask up 
ſide down, as in the arditary 
way of barrelling it you are torcd 
to do once every Forcnight of 


keeping it on 2 


concern'd at its age ot keep i ft 
ing. 8 757 ee ; th 
GURGI PTING; this E ty 
term in Faulconry, concerning he 
Hawk when ſhe is ſtiff and ſuffo- but 
cated... 4 eh pn in 
GWABR-M ERCHD;. Eo. 
Britiſh Word, ſignifying. #9 lo; 
ment or Fine made to the: Lords pr 
of ſome Mannors, upon tile — 7 
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or otherwiſe wh their commit-· 
ing Incontin 35 
m yRL E; this is the Name 
whereby a Roe is called the 2d 
Tear. 1 ; = BE 
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-TAGGARD-FAULCON; 
theſe are in ſhape like other 
Falcons, but as to mould = are 
ol three ſorts, large, middle-11z'd 
nd little; ſome long-ſhaped,fome 
fort- truſted, ſome larger, ſome 
kf: The goodneſs of her ſhape 
conſiſts in having herHead plum'd 
dirk or black flat on the top, 
wich a white Wreath environing 
the fame, a_ large blue bending 
Beak, wide Nares, 4 great Back, 
full Eye, high ſtately Neck, large 
Breaſt, broad Shoulders, and 
great Turrle-colour'd Feathers, 
long Veins and Sails, but ſlender- 


and white on the Pendant Fea- 
thers, a large wide Foot, with 
ſlender Strechers and Talons, ten- 
ding ſomewhat to an Azure co- 
bur. Now this Bird when wild 
and unreclaim'd, takes a large li- 
berty to herſelf for her abode, 
either by Sea or Land, and is of 
ſo abſolure power, that where- 
ever ſhe comes, all flying Fowl 
ſtoop under her ſubjection; nay, | 
the Ticarcel-gentle, tho' her na- 
tural Companion dares not fir by 
her or come near her refidence, 
but in Cawking-time, and that is 
in the Spring; and even when 


br Procreation ſake ſhe will al- 
Pa OY tow him, he ſubmiſſively ap- 
ords we her, which he manifeſts 

V bowing his Head, and calling 


Wc _ 
When ſhe is ve ry young 1 


ſhaped, a long Train, high Thighs, | 
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will prey upon Birds which are 
too big ro encounter withal, and 
this for want 


beating hath reclaim d her. She 
is an inceſſant Pains-taker, no 
Weather diſcouraging her from 


her Game, bur that only where- 


in no Fowl can ſtir abroad 


ſhe has laboured in boiſterous 
Weather for three or four days 
together, ſhe will be ſo far from 
being the worſe for it, that ſhe 


„will appear much better and more 
When unreclaim'd ſhe 


lively. 


has ſeiz'd her prey, and broke 


her Ink, that is, her Neck, ſne 
then falls on the Crop, and feeds 
firſt on what is contain'd therein, 


then on the other parts; and 
when ſhe has filled her Gorge, 
ſhe will fly into ſome ſolitary 


place which is near Water or 


what liketh her beſt, and there 


ſhe will fir all day, and upon the 


approach of night, takes wing 
and flies to ſome convenient place 


ſhe had afore purpos'd to perch 


| there till morning. 
| 


Now in order to the reclaim- 
ing this Bird, having taken o r 


purchaſed one of them, ſer her 
down and let her reſt quietly the 
firſt night in a Rufter-houſe, and 
next day take her up eaſily on 
your Fiſt, and carry her up and 
| down the whole day, uſing a Fea- 
ther to ſtroak her withal inſtead 
of your Hand; and when you 
find her not impatient of being 
touched, take her Hood off ſpee- 
dily, and put it on again as ſ- 


obſerving to do thus till ſne is 


willing to feed; then frequently 
offer her Food, but let her have 
but a little at a time, never pul- 


ling her Hood off or on, but you | 


Wü a comng wich his Wings. 


| muſt gain her love with à bit or 
3 5 | wa, 


Underſtanding, - 
which yer ſhe continues till found 


to ſeek for Suſtenance; na tho? 
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two, uſing your Voice unto. her 
6:5: you are taking off the Hood 
and all the while ſhe is feeding, 
but no longer; that by that means, 
after ſhe is reclaimed, ſhe may 
know by your Voice ſhe. ſhall be 
fed. Next ro teach her to come 
to your Fiſt from the Perch, let 
Her ſtand on one that is breaſt- 
high, if lower kneel, for this low 
poſture will leſs affright than any 
other; after which, unſtrike her 
Hood and Lure her, uſing your 
Voice, and have ſpecial care that 
ou neither affright nor diſtaſte 
er, and ſo cauſe her to hate from 
you. But you muſt before you 
unſtrike her Hood, encourage her, 
wirh a bit or two, which will 
make her the more eager tocome 
to you. Now when you find ſhe 
will willingly feed from and come 
to your Hand, you may then ler 
her fit barefaced, now and then 
diverting her ſtarting about by 
iving her a bit or two to direct 
Her face towards you; after 
which you may ſet her to the 
Lure. i „ 
When you find ſhe will come 
readily to it, garniſhed with Meat 
in the Creance, fearing left ſhe 
ſcorn this way of Luring, fix a 
live Pigeon to the Lure, and Lure 
her therewith : when ſhe hath 
killed the Pigeon and eaten the 
Head, take her up gently with a 
bit of Meat, and pur on her Hood, 
then unſtrike her Hood and lure 
her to the Pelt, doing thus twice 
or thrice, and no mote; for if 
oftner, ſhe will become in time 
very loth to part with the Pelt, 
and thereby you will provoke her 
to carry; bu- care muſt be taken 
that ſne be not lured for till her 
Stomach be perfect, for otherwiſe 


to ſpring 


when 


N W ; * 8 , 
IH N „ 
„ 


e 
be very prejudicial to ft 
> you thould recoyer. and ge- 
claim her again; and here d 
ſerving in the time of hir mak 


ing, while ſhe is on the Grow 


either pluming or feeding, foro; 
not to walk round her, y — 
Voice, and feeding her with yolt 
Hand; but above all, temenhe 
her ſome living Dow 
between the Man and the Lug 
and let them be given in a log 
Creance, that ſhe may kill then 
near you, in ſuch a manner tha 
ſhe may truſs them ow. 
your head, whereby ſhe yi 
not be afraid when you come w 
her from afar off. Indeed, thee 
are ſome Hawks that will not 
taken up without ſtriking ot 
rapping in the Creance, which: 
muſt infallibly be the loſs of ſuch 
an Hawk without ſuch a device; 
But this is a gteat fault in the 
Hawk, and argues great negli. 
gence in the Faulconef, iii ſuffer 
ing and not remedying that il 


property in her firſt 


. 

Now as to the Methods for or 
dering this Faulcon in the luring, 
with the Cauſes and Remedies & 
carrying and other ill qualiticy 
| you have acquainted het 
with the Lure as aforeſaid, take 
her out ſome convenient Eyening 
and be no farther from her than 
ſhe can ſee and hear you; the 
hold in your Lure and ſuffer het 
to fly about you, holding her #3? 
near as you can with your Voice 
and Lure, teaching her to do let 
Buſineſs, and work ic on yout 
hand, and then caſt up a lie 
5 mh 122 4 
r ench 

of bs Ti — the Haul 
to that ill quality of carrying; 


ſne may diſcover ſomething for | yet that fault may be rather in 
"which ſhe has a greater eſteem, | puted to the Ignorance, or Nez 
end fo be loſt for a time, which | ligence and fail 77 of 5 
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lconer, who has been either I in, and fitting it to be carryd 
ilful, remiſe, or hath not downward in her Mutes or up- 
d that gentleneſs neceflary in | wards in her Caſting, - . 
aiming a Hawk .in her firſt] HAMOIRHAGY, or Bleeding; 
rng; beſides which, ano- | is avoiding of Blood by the Noſe 
er cauſe of this dragging, | or Mouth, occaſioned by a. fe- 
carrying, ariſes from the | dundancy of the Blood, mixt 
per's ill or ſlender rewarding | with a liquor full of Spirxs and 
; Hawk in the luring; in giving | Salt, which makes the Blood boil 
the pelt of a Pidgeon, or ſome | and ferment, till the Veſſels nor 
her dead thing, which affords | being able to contain it, ſome, of 
rno delight ; and indeed eſpe- | the Veins burſt, and diſgorge the 
| care ſhould be not to diſo - Blood through the, Noſe ; and the 
ze her in her luring : There is mixture of that ſalt Juice with 
reover another fault, which at | che Blood, is cauſed - by unuſual 
may be eaſily prevented; fateigues. in hot weather. The 
ich is an alpiring quality and {redundancy of Blood may alſo 
king humour, chat though the | proceed from too mugh feeding; 
x4 never ſhewed any diſſike to | or it may be deprafed and vitia · 
: Keeper, or diſcontem, yet ted; or its boyling may be occa- 
obſervation ſhe has bern found | ſioned by violent Exerciſe; which 
be conceited, and would nor | opens the Mouths of ſome Veins, 
dure the Society of another from which it guſhes out impetu- 
wk, and, having been well] oufly; either by the Noſe or 
oded on Fowl, would not be] Mouth. To. convince you that 2 
pr down near the Keeper; and | liquor full of Spirits and of Sale 
Remedy is, to give her no | is apt to make the Blood boy] and 
pe in tne time of her making; | ferment, it will be ſufficient to 
her nor fly high, bue be held] inform you, that it you mik cia 
am and near you; and if you | ther the Spirit of Vine, Vitriol, 
uld let her into another Hawk, Hartſhorn; or Soot, with the Blood 
| find net fall to her work, that is taken, out of che Vein, 
mouz regard had of the other, while it is hot, you will imme- 
p. her preſently, and let her | diately perceive a violent ebulliti- 
Fowl in due time, leſt when | on, whereas Salt. af Tartar and 
* come to her due place, ſhe go | the ſolution of Allum trouble and, 
f May. : ; _ | precipirate the Blaad; and none 
Laſtly, When you have-taught | but ſuch as are.wholly ignorant 
Pur Hawk to fit. bare-fac'd in an] of the internal motions and mes. 
rening among Company undi- I thods of Nature, will deny that 
rv'd, and that ſhe knows your | there are.ſuch liquors füll of Salt 
vice, and will coms to the lurę, and Spirits in the Bodies of Hor- 
en giye her ſtones every Night; | fes—— It the bleeding be nor, 
ll you find her Stomach good, ſtopped, it may eicher kill the. 
Ker which proffer her Caſting, Horle, or extreamly weakenhim; 
d let her not receive it until becauſe. Nature is guite, ſpent and, 
e likes it well: Now the ſaid | exhauſted by fuch- an exceſſive 
mes prepared, make; ready the | expence of Blood. and Spirits... 


I for Caſting,” tirring and di- When ſuck accidents. happen the, 
Yins.whateyer is offen 6e 4 
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ive with- | Horſes remain unfit for "_ 
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NEN H E M. 
great while after, but they ſel- | five points of Water, with au 
dom die, unleſs they be alſo ſei- | ounce and a half of Sal- Pohceſ 
zed with a Feaver, which does] in Powder; and add to the 
not uſually happen as ſoon as you | ſtrain'd liquor a quarter 'of 
perceive the Blood to iſſue out of | pound of the Ointment Popilin 
the HorſesNoſe orMouth,or both; | without Verdigreece, to give it a 
rs muſt immediately let him | fine green collour; of if you 
ocd in the Flanks, or the Plate- | miſtruſt that, take a quarter of a 
veins of the Thighs, or rather in | pound of true Unguentum Roſa: 
the Neck, if you cannot take | tum, not greace waſhed with 
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Blood enough out of the other 
parts: Then take a large quantity 
of Rnat-graſs, (called in Latin 
Centinodia, becauſe at its perfect 


growth it has an hundred knots 


on one Stalk) which is a ſpecial 
Remedy to ſtanch Blood; beat it 
to maſh, and fill the Horſes No- 
{trils with it, binding alſo ſome 


ol it to his Temples and Veins, - 


where the Saddle ends, and even 
to his Stones, if he be not gelt; 


this is a common Herb, but if you 
cannot find it take Nettles, and 


apply them in the ſame manner. 


Yeu may alſo put the Horſe into 


Water up to his Flanks, and let 


Eim ſtand in it two hours, if it be 


Summer, which is the uſual time 
in which theſe accidents happen. 
Ir you are not in a convenient 


place, to pluage him 1nto Water 


cover his Head and back, with a 
Cloath ſevcn or eight times dou- 
led, ard dipped in Oxicrotia (or 
Vinegar and Water: ) Keep him 
in the Stable with his Head up- 
right, nut ſuffering him to he 
down, and from time to time 
throw cold Water on his Cods or 


Sheath: The next day bleed him 


again, and give him a cooling 
Gy ſter, ycu may give your Horſe a 


Gliſter if thetore mentioned Medi- 


inte prove ineffectual, and is thus 


. compounded, Take Allos and. 
 Hiarſh-HMallows ot each one hand- 
ful, Plantaine two handinls, Suc- 
cy, -Lettuc?, and Purſlzne, of 

each one handful ; boil them in 


| Horſe. 


Roſe-Water, and coloured 'with 
Alianet, make a Glyſter, tobe in- 
jected after you have raked the 
It the Blood: continue 
ſtill to flow, take Plantane leaves 
bearen and mixed with Mal: 


| Frankencenſe, Aloes or Myrrh, and 


put them into his Noſtrils, hold- 
ing his Noſe up as if you were 
going to give him a Drench; then 
cover his Head, Back: and Reins 
with a Cloth five or 11s time: 
doubled and! dipped in Oxicyuſit 
as you were taught before, and 
throw cold Water frequently on 
his Sheath and Stones, if he has 
any Sometimes the Blood 
flows ſo violently out of the No4 
ſtrils, that it cannot be ſo ſoon 
ſtopped; in which cafe you m 
uſe the following Powder, which 
is eaſily prepared. Take ide 
Dung of a Stone-Aſs, dry it in the 
ſhade, till it may be reducdt 
Powder, and blow it plentifull 
into the Horſes Noſe throngh 
Glaſs Pipe, Trunk, or Reed: Thi! 
will quickly quench the Blood 
The ſame Powder is of admirable 
uſe for Men that are apt to bleet 
at the Noſe, the effect of it ha 
been approved, and it ſinelis 
iy of dry Herbs, though at tis 
very name of it ſome nice Sparks 
will cry out, that they had rathe 
die than take ſuch a naſty Powde! 
I ſhall preſcribe another Remed 
for Horſes, which their. Ride! 
may uſe alſo. Take a Hare tha 


is killed in the Month of — | 
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1 
ey her, and without larding her, 
hy 2 for the Spit, but do 
nor put her npon it; then dry 
ber in an Oven, ſo that the whole 
W inay be reduced to Powder, which | 
muſt be blown plentifully into the 
Horſes Noſtrils ; for it's very ef- 
etual to ſtanch the Blood that 
flows either out of the Noſe, or 
of 1 Wound. This is a very good | 
and ſweet Remedy, which does 
nor ſmell of 4/s-Turd, Another 
Remedy which may be prepared 
x any time of the Year. Take 
Bab of Pomgranets dry'd, Roman 
Vitril, and Allom, of each four 
ounces ; reduce them to Powder 
nd reſerve them for uſe, This 
ponder ſtanches the Blood in any 
part of the Body, and is excel- 
nt for all forts of Wounds. It 
may be kept very long, without 


G 


loſing its vertue. 
HAIEBATE is uſed for a per- 
miſſion or liberty to take Thorns 
er Fryth, to make or repair 
Bridges, : 
HAIL ; is a cloudy vapour, re- 
ſoluted into Water, which in the 
fall through the cold Region of 
the Air, is congealed, and ſo 
made Hail; the higher it cometh 
irom above, and the longer it 
arrteth in the Air, the greater 
and rounder it is. N 
HalR, falling or ſhedding from 
tie maine or Tail of an Horſe, 
comes by heat taken, that hath | 
azendered a dry mange therein, 
wich occaſions their ſhedding ; 
lometimes it comes by Surfeit. 
cauſing evil humours to refort to 
thole parts, The way to help 
lis, is to anoint the Mane and 
reſt with Black Soap, and then 


0 


cr elſe of Urine and Aſhes, and 
waſh it all over therewith; bur 
i there ſhould grow a Canket on 
he Horſez Tail; which will con- 


HAL 
ſume away both Fleſh and Bone; 
then lay ſome Ol of Vitriol there- 
ro, and it will kill it: If you find 
it eat too much, you need bur 
wet with cold water, and it will 
ſtop it: Or take ſome Green Cop- 


ef- | peras, Allom, and White Copperas; 


boyled in running Water till half 
be conſiimed; and waſh it with 
the fame till it be well; but if 
the Hair fall away, then take 


and mixt it with common Oy]; 
and anoint it therewith, it will 
preſently bring Hair again; if it 
be in the Mane, let him blood; 
but if in both Mane and Tail, take 


fied with Faſting Spittle; incor- 
porate them very well together, 
till the Hogs greaſe become of a 


the ſorrance with it every day 


ſhovel, and three or four days 
thus dreſſing, he will be well 


But in order to make the Hair ot 
an Horſe ſmooth, ſleek and ſoft, 


he muſt be kept warm at the 
Heart, for the leaſt inward cold 
will make the Hair ſtare ; then 
make him ſweat often, for that 


will raiſe up the Duſt and Sweat 
which makes his Coat foul; and 
when he is in the greateſt ſwear 


then with an old Sword Blade 
ſcrape off all rhe white foam 
ſweat and filth that ſhall be failed 


up, and that will lay his Coat 
even and ſmooth ; and when he. 


is let blood, let him be rubbed all 
over with his own Blood, and fo 


and then curry and drefs h 


Me a ſtrong Lye of Aſh-Aſhes, | well, and this will make his Coat 


ſhine like GlaG==— But fo 
ſuchas are minded to take away 
Hair in any part of a Hoffet Body 


1 2 


belges the genefal things good 


* 


Southernwood and burn it to Aſhes, 


Quickflver and try'd Hogs greaſe; 
the Quick-ſilver being firſt morti- 


perfect Aſh colour, and anoine 


once, heating it with an hot Fire- 


let it remain two or three 19 8 | 
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for it, is the Gum that 255 
al, 


the Body ot Ivy, to rub it with 


the Juice of Fumitory, of that 


which grows among Barley, with 
 Grm-Arabick, &c. There are par- 
ticular Receipts. 1. Diſolve eight 
ounces of Lime in Water, and 
boil it till a quarter be conſumed, 
to which add an ounce of Orpi- 
ment, and lay à Plaiſter to any 
part of the Horſe, and it will in 
a tew hours do the buſineſs. 2. 
Or take Ruſt and Orpiment boyled 
in running Water, with which 
waln the place very hot, and it will 
ſOon bring the Hair away. 3. For 
blackning, take Bramble leaves 
boyled in Lye, and anointing any 
part therewith, makes it black ; 
1o do the leaves and the berries of 
te Waytaring-Tree boyled in 
"Lye, or rhe Taice of common 
Elder, or a decoction of Sage. 
4. And for making the Hair yel- 
low, you need no more than waſh 
ic with the Oy! of che Aſhes of 
the *Barbary-Tree. 1 
_ HAIRS-BREADTH) is accoun- 
ted amongſt the Jews, the Forty 
eighth part of an inen. 
HALLAGE,; is Tole or Duty 
paid tor any Commodity brought 
to be vended in an Hall. | 
RALLIFR, See Bramble-Net. 
HALT ERC AST; happens 
tliue, hen a Horſe endeavours 
to /crub the icching part of his 
Body near the Head or Neck, one 
„ibis hinder Feet entangles in 
tlie Halter which by the violent 
ſtrugling of the Horſe to diſin- 
£2ce himiclt, receives ſometimes 


very dangerous hurts in the hol-, 


tw or lis boſtern. For the cure of 


Wich . take Linſeed-Oyl and Bran- 


&, ct each an equal quantity, 
hake rhem together in a Glaſs 
then be well mixt, and anoint 
the part Morning and Evening, 
Hav. lig firſt clipt away the hair, 


| 


very clean. 2. Anothor eaſie 
Remedy for this hurt. Take 0% 
and Wine ot each an equal quanti- 
ty, boyl them together till the 
Wine be vaporated; and apply the 


remaining of the Oyl once a day | 


ro the hurt, which will be quick. 
ly healed. T 
HALTING, in aHorſe; it hap- 
pens ſometimes before, and ſome. 
times behind; if before, the Ail. 
ment muſt neceſſarily be either 


in the Shoulder, Knee, Flank, 


Poſtern, or Foot; it in the 
Shoulder, ir muſt be towards the 
Withers, or in the Pitch of the 
Shoulder, and may be known in 
that he will a little draw his Leg 
after him, and not uſe it ſo nim- 
bly as the other; if he caſt it 
more outward than the other, it's 
a ſign of Lameneſs, and that the 
grief les in the Shoulder ; and 
then taking him in your hand, and 
turning him ſhort by on either 
hand, you will find him to com- 
plain of that Shoulder he is lime 
of, and he will either favour that 
Leg or trip in the FRO: Al 
ſo Lameneſs may be ſeen by lus 
ſtanding in the Stable, where hell 
hold the lame Leg out more that 
the other; and if when you are 


upon his Back he complains mont, 


chan otherwiſe he does, th 
grief lies certainly in the W. 
thers, and griping him hard, Jof 
ſhall perceive him to ſhrink, and 
perhaps offer to bite: If he tre.G 
chick and ſhort before, then the 
irch of the 


Shoulder cloſe totheBreaſt,whicl 


Leg, Foot andBody: It the grief be 


a 22 be known df 
in thc EVO 1. may Finching 


2 


and take care to keep the felt 


HAM 
jnching him with the Four Fin. 
= = Thumb, when he wall 
hold up his Leg and offer to bite. 
But if the grief be in the Knee, 
ir may be found out by the Horſes 
tif going, for he will not bend 
ir ſo nimbly as he does the other. 
if it be inthe Flank or Shin. bone, 
the fame may be ſeen or felt, it 
being a back-ſinew ſtrein, ſplin- 
ter or the like: If in the bend- 
ing of the Knee, tis a Mulader 
which is alſo eatily diſcry d. Far- 
ther, when the Poſtern or Joynt 
is affected, it may be known by 
his not bending it ſo well as the 
other, and if you put your hand 
pon the place you will find it very 
Thor, If in the Foot, it myſt be 
eicher in the Cronel or Sole; if in 
the Cronel, probably it came by 
ſome ſtreign or wrench ; in the 
Hoof, by ſome over- reach, or di- 
ſtemper in or about the Fruſh; in 
theSole, from ſome Prick, Acclay 
Wil, &c. See Lameneſs. | 
HAMLET, HAMEL, HAMP- 


rl, are diminutive of Ham, 
„ Fouſcor Habitation) and figni- 
late Village, or rather part 
1 cf a Village, of which three the 
ed net is now only uſed. i 


HAMPSHIRE, or HANT- 
IRE, otherwiſe called the 
ounty of South-hampton, from the 


Martine Country in the Weſt 
dt England, bounded . Eaſtward 
by Surrey and Suſſex, Weſtward 
dy Dorſetſhire, Northward by 
lt whſhire, and on the South by 
ie Channel; above Forty ſix 


les in length from North to 


5 dul, and from Eaſt to Weſt 
iin in breadth; in which ber 
you "paſs of Ground it contains 
ore 22500 Acres, and 26850Houſes, 
his le hole being divided, beſides 
ny ne 1 of White , &c. into 


County Town of that Name; is 


. 
are 253 Pariſhes, and Twenty 
Market Towns, Nine whereof are 
priviledged to tend Members t 
Parliament This is a rich, 
pleaſant, and fruittul Country, 
abounding in all things ne ceſſaay 
for the ſupport of human life, 
the Weſt patts of it being wate- 
red by the Avon, and the Stower 
a Dorſetſhire River, which meet 
together at their fall into the Sea 
and in the Eaſtern with the 7eft - 
aud the 7tchning, which alſ) meet 
at their fall into the Sea, and that 
near South-hampton. But this 
Country is more particularly Ifa- 

mous upon account of the N- 
Hrreſt, which is proper to it, and 
which by a late uſeful, as well as 
neceſſary Act of Parliament, is 

likewiſe in time to be rendred ve- 
ry beneficial to the Crown and 

Nation, by ſupplying Timber fer 
the ſuppoar of the Royal Navy 
of England, ſee Wight. © 

HAND-BREADTIH; is three 
inches. „ 

HaNDFUL, is four inches by 

the Standard. : 

HANCLING, this is a term 
uſed in reſpect of Fighting-Cocks, 
and ſignifie ro meaſure the girth 
of them, by griping of ores 
hands, and Fingars abour the 

Cock's Body. „„ 

HAND T WARP, a kind of 

Cloth that was made at Coch ſal, 
Boking, and Bantree. | 

HANGING-PEAR, in 

French La Poundar, in pulp, 

ſhape and juice like the Cafloler, 

bur ſomewhat bigger, and the 

Wood alſo is different, the Fruit 

is ripe about the end oft Septem- 


HARBOURING, is a hunting 
term, whereby is meant the Lodg- 
ing of an Hart, as unharbouring 
ſignifies the diſtodging ot him. 


Pty nine Hundreds, wherein 


2 3 | HARE. 
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H ARE; which is peculi- 
arly named in the ſecond Lear 
of her age, is an animal be- 
ing called in Hebrew Arn«bet, in 
the Feminine Gender, has poſeſſed 
many with a great miſtake, that 


all Hares are females; and there 


are four ſorts of them, whereof 
ſome live in Mountains, others 


inthe Fields, ſome in the Marſhes, 


and others every where without 
any certain place of aboad . The 
firſt js the ſwifteſt; the next are 
lefs nimble, thoſe of the Marſhes 
moſt flow, and the wandering 
Hares the moſt dangerous to fol- 
low; neither will it be unneceſ- 
ſary to give a deſcription next of 
the parts of an Hares Body, ſince 
it is admirable to behold how eve- 
ry limb and member is compoſed 


for celerity: Firſt then; The 


Head is round, nimble, ſhort, yet 
of convenient length, apt to turn 
every way; the Ears long and 
lofty like an Aſs; the Lips con- 
tinually move ſteeping or waking, 
and from the flit they have in the 
middle of their Noſe, comes the 
werd Hare. Lips, which are ſo di- 
vided in Men; the Neck is long, 
ſmall, round, ſoft, and flexible; 
the Shoulder-bone ſtreight and 
broad, for the more eafie turning; 
her Legs before ſoft, and ſtand 
broader behind, and the hinder 
are longer than the former; a 
Breaſt not narrow, but fitted to 


take more breath than any Beaſt 


of that bigneſs; a nimble Back, 


and a fleſny Belly, tender. Loyns, 


hollow Sides, far Buttocks, filled 
up, ſtrong and nervous Knees, 


Their Eycs brown, and the are 


ſubtile, but not bold, ſeldom 


locking forward, becauſe going 
by jumps; their Eye: lids com- 
ing from the Brows, are ſhort to 


cover their Eyes, which when 
they watch, they ſhut, but when 


HAR 
they ſleep they open them: But 
though their fight be dim, ye 
they have an indefatigable ſence 
of ſeeing, fo that the continy- 
ance in a mean degree, counter if 
vails in them the want of excel 
lency. They feed abroad becauſe 
they would conceal their Forms 
and never drink, bur contett 
themſelves with the Dew, which 
makes them often grow rotten, 

The Hares of the Mountain; 
often exerciſe themſelves in the 
Vallies and Plains, and through 
practiſe grow acquainted with the 
neareſt ways to their Forms or 
places of conſtant aboad; but 

uch as frequent Buſhes and Brake 
are not able to endure labour, and 
not very ſwift, by reaſon of the 
pain in their Feet, growing far 
through idleneſs and difcontinu 
ance; but the Field Hare being 
lean of Body, and oftner chaſed 
is taken with more difficulty, b 
| reaſon of her fingular agility, iot 
when ſhe begins her Courſe, ſh 
leaps up from the ground, asit ſh 
flew, then paſſeth through Bram 
bles, and over thick Buſhes an 
Hedges with all expedition; ane 
if ſhe come into deep Grab d 
Corn, ſhe eafily delivers her ſe 
and flides through it, allvay 
holding up one Ear and bendiny 
it at her pleaſure to he the Mo 
derator of her. Chaſe, Ti 
| ycunger Hares, by reaſon of the 
weak Members, tread heavier dd 
the Earth than the Elder, and 
leave a greater ſcent behind then 
which ſcent is. ſtronger in ti 
Woods than in the Plains, and te 
are caſily deſcry'd, if they I 
down upon the Earth in red El 
low Grounds, as they are wont 
do; their footſteps in Win 
are more apparent than in Sum 
mer, becauſe as the Nights = 
longer they travel farther; * 
. ; „ 73 SY £7 = & 
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be Mornings, till the Froſt be ſome- 
a what chawed : They go to Buck 
_ commonly 1n Fanuary, February and | 


March, and ſometimes all rhe 
warm Months; ſometimes ſeeking 


ſtint from the place where they 
fir, following the light ways, Oc. 

And for ſuch of theſe Ani- 
mals that are bred in Warrens, 
irs obſervable what a cunning 
deviſe the Warrenners have to 
faſten them, which by experience 


putting Wax into their Ears, and 
ſo make them deaf; then they 
turn them inro the place where 
key ſhould feed from the fears of 
Hounds, for want of hearing 
they grow fat before other of their 
kind, | | 
Hares and Rabers too are miſ- 
chievous to Nurſeries and young 
Orchards, by peeling off the 
Bark of the Plants, tor the pre- 
yenting whereof in Orchards, 
Ropes have been bound abour the 
Trees 0 a ſufficient: height; o- 
thers have daubed the body of the 
Trees over with Tar, which be- 
of it ſelf pernicious to young 
Hlants, the evil is prevented by 


and boyling it on a Fire fo as 
bath may. incorporate, and then 


vody of the Tree is daubed over 


reach, and this being done in 
Member, ſecures the Trees for 
that whole year, it being the 
Winter time only that they feed 
upon che Bark: Some thin ſtuff 
allo out of an Houſe of Office, or 


hah been often uſed with good 


luccefs, o the White-Waſh uſed 
by Plaſterers for Whiting of 


3 


the Buck ſeven or eight Miles di- 


is found effectual, and that is by 


mixing it with any kind of greaſe, 


a high as a Hare or Rabbet can 


the thick rempered with Water 


her do they ſcent in Winter | 


I 


HAR 
Trees with a Bruſh , preſerves 
them fafe from theſe, Deer, and 
other Animas 942. 
HAREHUNTINGzits the 
Judgment of all that an Hare 
naturally knows the Change of 
Weather, from one Twenty four 
hours to another, and when ſne 
goes to her Form, ſhe will ſuffer 
the Dew to touch her as little as 
ihe can, but follows the High- 


ways and beaten Paths; and 


f 


with a Bruſh or little Broom, the 


when ſhe riſes our of her Form, 
| it ſhe couches her Ears and Scut; 
and runs not very faſt at firſt, 
tis an infallible ſign ſhe is old and 
crafty. Then to diſtinguith a 
Buck Hare from the Female, you 
may know him as you hunt him 
to his Form, by his beating the 
hard High-ways ; he alſo feeds 
farther out into- the Plains, and 
makes his doublings and croſfings 
much wider, and of greater com- 
_ whereas the Female will 
cep cloſe by ſome covertfide, 
rurning and winding in the Buſhes 
like a Coney, and if ſhe go to re- 
lief in the Corn- fields, ſhe ſeldom 
crofles over the Furrows, bur 
follows them along, ſtaying upon 
the thickeſt Tufts to feed. Alſo 
when a Buck riſes out of his 
Form, his hinder parts are more 
whitely, and his Shoulders before 
he riſes, will be reader than the 
Does, having ſome looſe long 
| hairs growing on them; his Head 
is alſo ſhorter and better truſſed, 
his hairs abour the Lips longer, 


| and his Ears ſhorter and greater: 


houſes done once à year over the |. - 


Beſides, when the Hounds hunt 
the Female, ſne will uſe more 
croſſing and doubling, ſeldom 
making out end-ways before the 
Hounds, whereas the Male after 
a turn or two about his Form, 
leads them five or ſix miles, he- 
fore ever he will turn his Head. 
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As of all Chaſes, the Hare 

makes the greateſt Paſtime and 

Pleaſure, ſo tis great ſatisfaction 

to ice the craft uſed by this 

tele Animal, for her ſelfprę- 
ſervation; '' to obſerve. which, 

note, if the weather be rainy, 

that then ſhe will hold the High- 
ways more than at any other time, 


and if ſhecome to the fide of 


any young Grove or Spring, will 
Freely enger, bur ſonar down 
by the fide thereof, till rhe 
Hounds haye-overſhot her, when 

Ell return the ſame way ſhe 
came, to the place from whence 


| The was ſtarted, and by no means 


will go to any covert, for fear of 
the wet and dew that hang upon 
Copices; ſo that in ſuch a caſe; 
tis the Huntſman's part to ſtop an 


hundred Paces before he comes to 


the Wood ſide, to watch her re- 


turn, and recal his Hounds, nei- 


ther is the place where ſhe 6ts5 
leſs ro be obſerved, and upon 
what wind ſhe makes her Form ; 


for if it be upon the North or 


South Wind, ſhe will not willing- 
ly run into it, but run upon a 


ſide or down he Wind; but if 


fke Form in the Water, tis a ſign 


ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in 


hunting ſuch an one, have ſpe- 
cial regard all: day to the Brook- 
fide, for there and near Flaſhes 
fhe will make all her croſſings, 
doublings, Cc. Nays ſuch is the 
natural ſubtil:y this Animal, 
that ſometimes after ſhe has been 
hunted for three hours, ſhe will 
ſtart a freſh Hare, and N uat in 
the ſame Form; others · will creep 


under the door ot a Sheep Coat, 
nd hide themſelves among the 


Sheep; or being hard hunted, 


- will run among a Flock of Sheep, 


from which they can-by no fneans 


de got, till the Hounds are Goupl- 


their Pens; ſome will go tothe 
Vault, as tis called, like 4 Coney; 
others up one ſide of the Hedge 
and down the other; and many 
other ways they have to provide 
for their ſecurity ; but ſome are 
more ſubtil than others, and the 
| — who — le and turn 
orter, are uſually cunnin 

than the Bucks. 2 e 
Now in order to enter Hoynds 
to the Hare, the Huntſman muſt in 
| the firſt place, take care to make 
his Hounds very well acquainted 
with him and his Voice, and let 
them underſtand the Horn, which 
he ſhould never blow but when 
there is good cauſe for it; aud 
when you enter a young Kennel 
ot Hounds, eſpecial regard is to 
be had to the Country where you 
make the firſt Quarry, for ſo 
they are like to ſucceed accord- 
ingly, ſecing their being entered 
firſt in a plain and Champion 
Countrey will make them ever a- 
ter delight more to hunt therein 
than elſewhere: To have the beſt 
Hounds, uſe them to all kinds ot 
hunting; but yer occaſion them 
not to hunt in the Morning, 
becauſe of the Dew and Moiſture 
of the Earth; and. beſides, if 
| they be after hunted in the heat 
of the day, they will fobn give 
over the Cauſe: Though moſt 
are of opinion, to hunt them 
both early and late, in the 
| Morning by break of day, which 
encourageth rhe Hounds to 


till Night; moves them to ſtour- 
nos; ̃ ⅛ͤ | 
Now the beſt Seaſon to enter 
| your young Hounds, is in Septem- 
ber and October, when the Seal 
is moſt temperate, and à pri per 
time to find young Hares, whict! 


2d up, and the Sheep driven into 
=O EE * 1 5 of 
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uſe their Notes, as keeping them. 
ſometimes till the Afternoon, ot 


have never been hunted, but are 
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1h and ignorant of the politick 
ings Joublings, c. of their 
Fire, for which there is greater 
Art to be uſed, and at a default a 
greater compaſs is to be caſt a- 
hour, when you draw to make 1t 
out, and when the Huntſman finds 
his Hounds at a default in the 
tigh-way, let him hunt on till he 
ind where the Hare hath broken 
from the high-way, or hath 
found ſome dale or freſh place 
where the Hounds may recover 
Scent, looking narrowly on the 
ground as he goes, if he can find 
her footing or pricking ; but to 
hunt in hard Froſty weather muſt 
he avoided, as much as may be, 


for that will founder the Hounds, 


and make them loſe their Claws, 
ind then an Hare runs better 
than ar other times; and in a 
word, the beſt way of entering 
Grey-hounds, is by the help of 
od ftanch Hounds ; ſo will they 
ſoon learn to caft for it at a dou- 
bling or default. | 

As to the heſt time to begin 
Hare hunting, tis about the mid- 
dle of September, and to end it 
b proper towards the latter end 


the Hare is ſtarred and on foot, 


til they have all undertaken it, 
ad are on it with full ery; then 
band to them the Horn, follow- 
ws fair and ſoftly at firſt, making 
liter too much haſte nor noiſe | 
Wh Horn or Voice, for at firſt 
Hounds are apt to overſhoot" the 
Chaſe through too much heat, 

t when run the ſpace of an 
tour, and fee your Hounds are 
Kin wich it, ſticking well up⸗ 
en 1, you may then come in 
Meare with them, their theat by 

it time being cooled, and they | 

PATE LS. 8 5 . 


of February, leſt you deſtroy the 
arly brood of Leverets; and when | 


tlen ſtep in where you ſaw her | 
paſs, and hollow in the Hounds, | 


— 
will hunt more ſoberly; but abere 
all mark the firſt doubling, which 
muſt be your direction for the 


whole day, all the doublings ſhe 
makes after being like thereunto; 
and according to the politicks you 
ſnall ſee her uſe, and the place 
where you hunt, you muſt make 
our compaſs greater or liſſer, 
ong or ſhort,to help the defaults, 
always ſeektng the moiſteſt and 
moſt commodious place for the 
Hounds to ſcent in: And to be 
ſnort, ſuch as would hunt an 
Hare muſt riſe early, leſt they be 
deprived of the ſcent of her toot- 
ſteps, whereby the Dogs will be 
incapitated to follow the 
HARE and Rabet Nets; the 
three ſeveral Nets as here repre- 
ſented in the Cut, are proper ei- 
thet for Hares or Rabets. 
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In the placing of which ob- 
| ſerve the path or tract in any. 

Coppice or ſurrow, by which any 
Hare ules to paſs, likewiſe how 
the Wind is, that you may ſet the 
Net, that the Hare and Wind 
may come together; if the Wind 
be ſideways, it may do well e- 
nough, bur never if it blow over 
the Net into the Hares Face, for 


he will ſcent both it and you at a. 
e diſtance; 


ſhe 
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diſtance; the two pointed Lines 


ABC in the firſt Figure denote 
the foot paths whereby the Game 


uſeth to paſs. then prepare three 
or four more Stakes according to 


the length of the Net, which 
Stakes ſhould be about the big- 
neſs of ones Thumb, and about 
four foot long, ſharpned at the 


greater end, and a little crooked 


at the ſmaller RS T; ſtick them 
in the ground ſomewhar ſloap- 
ing, as if ſo forced by the Wind; 
two of them muſt be ſet at the 
two ſides of the way, and the 


middle, as there is occaſion; 


they muſt only hold upthe Net 
from falling, but in a very flight 
manner, that if the Game run a- 
gainſt it, it may fall down and fo 
entangle him: Be ſure to hide 
your ſelf in ſome Ditch or Buſh, 
behind ſome Tree, or the like 
place behind che Net, when you 


perceive the Game to be paſt you, 


give a ſhout, flinging your Har at 
them, which will put them into 
ſuch a furprize, that they will 
ſpring on and run juſt into the 
Net, ſo that you muſt be nimble to 


take them, leſt they break out and 


eſcape. But obſerve that this 


Net is not ſo grounded in windy 


weather as in calm. 

The midlemoſt Flap muſt be 
ſer much after the manner as the 
former, as to the Way and Wind, 
you ſee how the two Cords at 
each end of the Net ought tobe 
diſpoſed; next you muſt have 
two Sticks K LM N, each four 
foot long, .and twice as big as 
ones Thumb, which muſt be cur 


exactly ſmoth at each end, and 


placed thus, take the Stick K L 
and put it upon the edge of the 
Way upon the Cord L, which is 
at the bottom of the Net; the 


other Cord muſt be placed on the 


top of the Stick, then go along 


HAR 
behind the Net, ſupportitip, - 
| with your as Da Place your 


ſecond Stick juſt as you did the 
firſt, you ſhould endeavour to let 
| your Net lean a little cowards the 
Way, which you expect the 
Game will come, for the Game 
running ſiercely againſt the Net, 
will force the Sticks to give way, 
and fo the Net falls on him. 
| There is another Net repreſen- 
red by the laſt Figure, which is 
leſs trouble ſome than either of 
the former, only it may be farther 
diſcerned, yet it is good for Ha- 
bets in ſuch foot-paths, and for 
them and Hares only it is of uſe, 
whercas the other two are uſeful 
alſo for raking of Wolfs, Foxes, 
Badgers, and Pole-Cats : The trie 
time to ſer theſe Nets, is at da- 
break, till half an nour after Sun; 
riſing, and from about halt an 
hour before Sunſet, till dark 
night. 8 8 
HARNESS, are Ropes, Col. 
lors, and Accoutrements fitted to 
Horſes, or other Beaſts for their 
drawing. 5 
H ARI OT, or HERIOT; dr 
Edward Cobe takes it in the Saxon 
Tongue, to have been called H. 
rezat, that is the Lord's Beaſt; tor 
Here, ſays he, is Lord, and 04 
Beaſt ; but Here in Saxon, fight 
tying an Army, others are inclin- 
ed to believe it ſignified Proviſon 
for War, or a Tribute or Relic! 
given to the Lord of the Manno 
for his better preparation 0. 
wards War; for Helm {as 
Eratenim Hereotum miljtaris i 
pellectilis prejtatin, quam obeunte 
- vaſſalo, Dominus report avit , 
ſui ipſins munitionem; and by the 
Laws of Countries, it appeal 
that at the Death of the gre 
Men of this Nation, ſo mai 
Horſes and Arms were to be paid 


i, 4 
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life-rime obliged to keep for che 
King's Service: But now tis taken 
for the beſt Beaſt a Tenanr hath 
| ar the hour of his Death, due to 
theiLord by Cuſtom, be it Horſe, 
0x, Oc. and in ſome Manaors 
the beſt piece of Plate, Jewel, or 
the beſt Goods: Now Heriot is of 
two ſorts, 1ſt. Heriot Cuſtom, 
where Heriots have been paid 
time out of mind by Cuſtom, after 
the Death of the Fenant for Life. 
2. Heriot- Service, when a Te- 
nant holds by ſuch Service to 
pay Heriot at the time of his 
Death; for this the Lord ſnall 
diſtrain, but for the other he 
ſhall ſeize and not diſtrain: If the 
Lord purchaſe part of the Tenan- 
cy, Heriot- Service is extinguiſhed, 


3 
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| Slotes, that are the croſs Pins. 

3. The Harrow-Tines, Pins, or 
Tuſhes, that are Iron Nails. 4: 
The Hook, being that which fa- 
ſtens the Horſe to them. 5. The 
Couples, when two Harrows are 
tied together. ; 885 
\ HARTFORDSHIRE, is on In- 
land County that has Eſſex an the 
Eaſt, Bedfordſhire and Buckingham- 
ſhire” on the Welt, Cambridge 
Northward, and Midd/e/zx South- 
wards : It's Thirty Miles in length, 
from North to South; and T wen- 
ty ſeven in breadth, from Eaſt to 
Weſt; in which compaſs of 


| ground it contains 451000 Acres, 


and about 10570 Houſes: The 
whole divided into Eight Hun- 
dreds, wherein .are an hundred 


bur not the Heriot- Cuſtom. 


and twenty Parifhes, and eighteen 


HARRIER; a hound called in Market- Towns, two whereof are 


Latin Leverrarius or Sagax, from 


his tracing or chafing by foot, 
is endued by Nature with an 
admiable gift of ſmelling, and 
is bold and couragious inthe pur- 
ſuir of his Game, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, and all differ in 
their Services; ſome are for the 
Hare, the Fox, Wolf, Hart, Buck, 
Padger, Otter, Pole-Car, Weaſle, 
Coney, (Fc. ſome for one thing, 
icme tor another. Nay, among 
ine ſeveral ſorts of theſe Dogs, 


lome there are who are apt to | 


hunt two divers Beaſts, as the 
rox ſometimes, and other whiles 
the Hare, but ſuch as ſtick not to 
one ſort of Game, hunt nor with 
that ſucceſs and towardneſs as the 
the others do. See Terrier. 
HARROW, is an Inſtrument of 


known, and was formerly made 
three ſquare, but has been ſince 
atered more to a ſquare, and 
conſiſts of theſe Parts, 1. The 
Harrow bulls which are the holes 


priviledged to ' fend Members to 
Parliament This is a rich, plen- 
riful and delightful Countrey, | 
bleſſed with a good Air, and wa- 
tered with divers goodly Streams 
the chief whereof are the Sea, 
| aud the Colon. FI. | 3 
HART, or Stag; theſe Ani- 

mals are bred in moſt Countries, 
but the Ancients prefer thoſe ot 
Britain before all others, Where 
= are of divers colours, tis 

4 Beaſt that excels all others in 
the beauty of his horn, which 
are very high, yet do not grow 
to their Bones or Scalps, but to 

their Skin, branching forth into 
many Spears, being ſolid through- 
out, and as hard as Stones, and 

fall off once a year-; bur if t 


remain abroad in the Air, and fo 
ticHusbandman's, whoſe uſe is well 


are ſometimes wet and dry, they 
grow very light: Ar one years 
old, they have nothing but Bun- 
ches, at two they appear more 
perfectly, but ſtreighter and ſmal- 
ler, at three they grow into two 


where the Nails go in. 2. The 


Spears, at four into three, __ 
TY 15 
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fo encreaſe yearly in their Bran- 

ehes till chey be fix, when their 
age is not certainly to be diſcer- 
ned by their head. 

Having loſt cheir horns in the 
HERE they hide themſelves, 
inhabiting in the Shades, to a 
void the anoyance of Flies, and 
feed, during that time, only in 
the night; and their new horns 

coming our at firſt like Bunches, 
buy the increaſe of the Sun's heat, 
grow more hard, being covered 
with a rough Skin, called a Velver 
| head; and as that Skin dries, 
they daily try the ſtrength of their 
new heads upon Trees, which not 
_ onlyſcrapes off the roughneſs, but 
by the pain they feel, are taught 
how long they are to forbear the 
company of their Fellows; their 
Age is diſcerned by their Teeth, 
whereof they have four on each 
fide, wherewich they grind 
their Meat, beſides two more 
much greater in the Male than 
in the Female; and all theſe 
Beaſts have Worms in their heads, 
which are no bigger than Fly- 
blotes: Their Blood is not like 


other Beaſts, having no Fibres 


therein, and therefore is hardly 
eongeal'd : The heart is great, 
and ſo indeed are thoſe of fear- 
ful Beaſts, having in it a Bone 
like a Croſs ; but he has no Gal}, 
which is one reaſon of his long 
life, and thereſore his Bowels 
are fo bitter. that the Dogs will 
not touch them, unleſs they be 
very fat: The genital part is all 
nervy, the Tail ſmall; the Hind 
hath Udders betwixt her Thighs, 
with four ſpears like a Cow. 
Now the time for theſe Beaſts 
Rutting is about the midſt of Sep- 
tember, and it continues two 
Months, the older they are, the 
better, and the better beloved by 


the Hinds, and they will not fu 


"HAS: 
fer any of the young ones tocoms | 
near the Females till they hays 
done. bur for this the others are 
even with them, for when 
perceive them grow weak by ei. 
ceſs of Rutring, they will gener. 
p attack them and make then. 
elves Maſters oſ the Sport; they 
are alſo eaſily killed ia Rutting 
time, for they do 1d eagerly fo 
low the ſcent of the Hinds, hy 
ing their Noſes to the ground, 
that _y mind that ſolely and no- 
thing elſe; bur *cis dangerous for 
any Man to come near them at 
this Seaſon, for they will make 
at any living Creature of a diffe- 
rent kind. One Male will cover 
many Females, which Female 
are Chaſte and unwilling to admit 
of Copulation, becaule of the 
r1gour of the Male's Genital, and 
therefore upon the ejection of the 
Seed they fink down upon their 
Buttocks, and if they can, vil 
run away, the Males ſtriving to 
hold them taſte within their 
fore-feer : But when a Month or 
Six Weeks be over of their Rut- 
ting, they grow tamer by much, 
and laying aſide all fierceneſß, re · 
turn again to their ſolitary places 
digging every one by himſelfa ſe 
veral hole or ditch, wherein they 
lie, to awage the ſtrong ſavour 
of their Luſt, and then returs 
to their Paſture again, living in 
Flocks as before. 
But the Female thus filled, ne- 
ver keeps company again with tlie 
Male until ſhe is delivered of her 
burden, which is eight Months, 
and but one at a time ſeldom too, 
which ſhe lodges cunningly in 
ſome Covert, and if ſhe perceive 
them ſtubborn and wild, ſhe wil 
beat them with her feer till they 
lie cloſe and quiet; the, many 
rimes leads forth her young,teach- 
ing it to rug and leap, over 5 — 
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stones and ſmall Shrubs, and 
ſo continues all the Summer long, 
while their own ſtrength is 
conſiderable. „ 

As for the Coats and Colours of 
this noble Beaſt, they are uſually 


of che three ſeveral ſorts, viz. 


grown, Red, and Fallow, and 
of every of theſe Coats tliere ſuc- 
ceeds two ſorts of Harts, the one 
large and the other little; more 
particularly of the brown there 
are ſome great, long, and heavy, 
bearing an high head, red of co- 


lour, and well beam d, who will 
ſtand before the hounds very 


long, being longer of breath, 


and ſwifter of foot, than rhoſe 


ola ſhorter Stature, which is an- 
other ſort, che? little, yet well 
ſer, beareing commonly a black 
Maine and are fatter and better 
Veniſon than the former, by reaſon 
of their better feeding in young 
Copices, and theſe are crafty, e- 
ſpecially when in greaſe, and 


wil be hardly found, becauſe 


; 


| 


| 


NAS. 
vember which is the concluſion 
of their Rutting , they feed in 
this Month on Heaths and Broomy 
places; next Month they herd 
rogether, and draw into the 
ſtrength of the Forreſt, to ſhelrer 
themſelves from the cold Winds, 


Snows and Froſts, and do feed 


on the Holm Trees, Elder Trees, 
Brambles, and | whatever other 
green thing they can find, and 
particularly if ic is Snow, - they 
will skin -Frees like a Goat : In 
Fanuary, February, and March, 
they leave herding, but will keep 


four or five in company, and in 


che corner of Forreſts will feed 
on the Winter Paſture, ſometimes 
making their incurſions into the 
neighbouring Corn Fields; if 
they can perceive the blade of 
Wheat, Rye, or the like to ap- 
pear above ground. In April and 
May they reſt in the Thickets, and 


other buſhy and ſhady places, and 


ſtir very little till Rutting time, 
unleſs they are diſturbed; nay, 


they know they are then meſt there are ſome ſo cunning, 
inquired after; beſides their be- | thar they will have two ſeveral 
ineſenſible they cannot long | Layers to habour in, a gnod di- 
ſtand before the hounds ; and if | ſtance one from the other, and 
theſe be old and feed in good | will for their ſecurity frequently * 
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ground, then are the heads black, 
für and well branched, and com- 


monly palmed at the top: The 


Flow Harts bear their heads 


ugh, and of a whitiſh colour; 


their Beams ſinall, their Antliers 
long, ſlender and ill grown, ha- 
"ng neicher heart, courage, nor 
force; bur thoſe which are of a 
bvdy red Fallow, having a black 
or brown Liſt down the ridge of 


the back, bearing fair high heads, 


well furniſhed and beam d. 
HART-HUNTING ; As theſe 
caſts, change their minner of 

feedin every. Month, in order 

to find them cut, tis proper to 


now it, and to 


change from the one to the other, 


taking the benefit of the Wind, 


neither do they in thefe Months 
o to the ſoil becauſe of the moi- 
ure of the'Spring, and the Dew 
that — oyerſpreads the 
Graſs: In me, July, and Auguſt 
they are in che Pride of Greaſe, 
and do refort toSpring-Coppices _ 
and Corn Fields, only they ſel- 


dom go where Rye or Barley 


begin with No- 1 


grows: And laftly in the two 
ſucceeding Month they leave 
their Thickets and go to Rut, 
during which Seaſon, they have 
no certain place either for food 
or harbour. „ 
Now as to the Hunſmans g> 
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ing to draw in the Springs, let 
him not come too early into the 
Springs, or Hewts, where he 
thinks the Hart feeds, and is at 
relief, for they uſually go to their 
Layers in the Springs, and if they 
be old or crafty Deer, they will 
return to the border of the Cop- 
pice, and there liften whether 
they can hear any danger ap-, 
oaching, and if they chance 
once to ventthe Huntſman or the 
hounds, they will preſently di- 
ſlodge; at what time the Huntſman 
ſhould be at the outſides of the 
Springs or Thickets, and if he 
find his Tra, and if the ſame is 
new, which he may know by the 
Dews being beaten off, freſh ſoil 
or ground broken or printed, 
and that the hounds does ſtick 
well upon it, let him hold him 
ſhort, for he ſhall better draw 
ſo, than if he were let at length 
of the Syam, and thus let him 
draw till he comes to the Covert, 
if poſſibly, taking notice by the 
way of the Slot, foils, Entries and 
the like, till he hath harboured 
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theſe ; when the harbourer b. 
— his hound to draw 1 
always round the outſide of the 
Covert, as ſoon as his hound 
Challenges, which may be known 
by His eager flouri Ing, and 
ſtraining his Lyam, he is then th 
ſeek for his ſlot, and if he findz 
the Heel thick the Toe ſpreading 
broad, it argues af old Deer, eſpe: 
cially if it is fringed ; but upon 
failure of a ſure Judgment hereby, 
let him draw into Covert, as he 
paſſes, obſerving the fize of El. 
trys as alſo his cropping off the 
Tenders as he goes forward; fo 
he may alfo obſerve his flouriſh 
1ngs, which are in propottion to 
the Beaſt ; neither ſhould he ne- 
gle&t his fraing-Poſt, the elder 
Deer fraying higheſt againſt the 
biggeſt Trees; and that found; 
you may conclude his harbour 5 
not far off, therefore.draw with 
more circumſpection, checking the 
Draught-hound to ſecure him 
from ſpending when he comes fo 
near as to have the Deer in the 
Wind, and then by his eagerneſ 


him; this done, let him plaſn 
down ſmall Twygs, ſome above 
and ſome below, and then whilſt 
the hound is hot, beat the out- 


ſides, and make his Ring-Walks round a little within the other, 
twice or thrice about the Wood, 


one while by great and open ways, 
that he may help himſelf by the 
Eye, another time through the 
Thicket and Covert, leſt the 
hound ſhould overſhoot it, ha- 
ving ſtill better ſcent jn the Co- 
vert than high-ways ; but if he 
doubts the Hart is gone out of the 


__ Ring-Walks, or fears he has drawn | 


amiſs, then let him go the Marks 
which he plaſhed, and draw Coun- 
ter, till he may take up the few- 
1 
Again, As to directions for har- 


having diſcovered that you draw 
him, and retireing a little back, 
with the hound i f you find hin 
not diſturbed, make a ſecond 


which will not only ſecure you that 
he is inhis harbour, but alſo his 
continuance there, for he wil not 
without force, paſs the taint your 
hound hath left in the ſurround: 
ing of him; fo thit having bro 
ken a bow for direction, you mij 
at any time unharbour the {aid 
Hart. . = Z 
For the finding of an Hart 
High Words, Two things muſt be. 
regarded, that is, the Thickets of 
the Forreſt and the Seaſon ; for lt 
it be very hot weather, Gnats, 
Horſe-flyes and the like, dri 
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big a Stag of Hurt, they are 


theſe Beafts our of the high Yor ; 
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ſmall Groves 
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and they 9 ee 
places of good Feeding; and ac- 


cording to the Coverts, which 


re in the Forreſt ; ſo the Hunti- 


man muſt make his inquirey ac- 
cordingly ; for ſometimes the 
Heart lies in the Tufts of white 
Thorn, ſometimes under little 
Trees , ſometimes under great 
ones in the high Woods, and 
now and then in the skirts of the 
Forreſt, under the ſhelter of lit- 
te Groves and Copſes: Accord- 
ig to which the Huntſman muſt 
proportion his Ring-walks. 


But for the unharbouring of 


n Heart, and caſting off the 
Hounds, when the Relays are 
ell ſer and placed, let the Huntſ- 
man with his Pole walk before the 
kenel of Hounds, and being come 
o the blemiſhes, let him take no- 
tice of the Slot and ſuch other 
marks which may be obſerved 
from the view of the Deer, that 
ſ he may know whether the 
Hounds run riot or not: Then 
lt the Huntſman caſt abroad a- 
bout the Covert, to diſcover the 
Reart when he is unhatboured, 
tle better to diſtipguiſn him b. 

lis leader or otherwiſe, and ca 

ot al the Hounds, and all crying, 
ich incouraging words, To him, 
h bim, That's he, that's he; but 
I the Blood Hound, as he draws, 
cance to overſhoot, and draw 
Wrong or counter, then muſt the 
Huntſman draw him back and 
0 Back, back, ſoft; ſoft, till he 
bath ler him right again, and 
then let him cheriſh him. And 


the Huntſman leave the Heart f 


"View, let him ſtill draw upon 
die dior, blowing and hallowiug 
ul the Hounds are come in; and 
ven he ſecs they are in fnll cry, 
nd take it right, he may then 


HAR 
Coaſt, to croſs the Hounds that 
are in Chaſe, to help them at 
default if need require: But let 
not the Huntſman come ever 
nearer the Hounds in cry than 
fifty or threeſcore paces. eſpeci- 
ally at the firſt uncoupling, as at 


caſting off their Relays: For l if a 


Heart make doublings and wheel 
about, or croſs before the Hounds, 


as he ſeldom does, if then you 


come too haſtily, you will then 
ſpoil the Slot or View, and ſo the 
Hounds, for want of ſcent, will 
be apt to over ſhoot the Chaſe; 


but if the Huntſman after an hours 


hunting, perceives the Heatt 
makes out end ways before the 
Hounds, and they following in 
full Cry, taking it right, then he 
may come in nearer, and blow a 
Recheat to the Hounds »for their 


incouragement, which will make 


the Heart many times to ſeek out 
other Deer at Sayr, and rouſe 
them, on purpoſe to make the 
Hounds overſnoot him, and be- 
cauſe they ſnall neither ſcent nor 
vent him, he will gather up all 


his four feet under his Belly, and 


will blow or breath on ſome moiſt 


place of the Ground, in ſuch 


fort, that rhe Hounds have been 
obſerved: to paſs by within a 
yard of ſuch an Heart, and never 
vent him; for which reaſon the 
Huntſman ſhould cheriſh at ſuch 
places where they fee the Heart 
enter into a Thicket, that fo, if 
the Hounds fall to change, they 


may return to thoſe blemiſhes, 


and put them to rights, untill 
they have found him again. 

But this is not the only way 
which the Heart has to bring the 
Hounds to change; for when he 
ſees himſelf cloſely perſued, and 


that he cannot ſhun them, he will 


break into one Thicket after an- 
other to find Deer, rouſing and 


mount, being under the Wind and 


herding 
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herding with them, and contrives 
ſo to do ſofnetimes upwards of 
an hour before he leaves them, 
or breaks herd; but finding him- 
ſelf ſpent he will do it, and fall a 


doubling and croſfing in ſome | 


hard high Way, that is much 
beaten, or elſe in ſome River or 
Brooks, wherein he will keep as 
long as his breath will permit him, 
if he be far before the Hounds, he 
will perhaps, gather his Legs as 
- aforeſaid ; nay ſometimes he will 
take foil, and ſo cover himſelf un- 
der the Water, that you ſhall per- 


ceive nothing but his Noſe: Now, 
in this Caſe, che Huntſman muſt 


have a ſpecial regard to his old 
Hounds; who will hunt leaſurly 
and fearfully, whereas the young 
ones overſhoor the Game. 
Farther, if ir happen that- the 
Hounds are ata default, and hunt 
in ſeveral Companies , then it 
may be gueſſed that the Heart 
hath broken herd from the treſh 
Deer, and that the freſh Deer 
have ſeparated themſelves alſo: 
At what time obſerve how the 
ſtanch Hounds make it, and mind 
the Slot, and where you ſee any 
of rhe old ones Challenge, cheriſh 
and encourage them, haſtning the 
reſt by crying, Hark to ſuch an 


Hound, calling him by his Name; 


and here tis to be obſerved, that 
whereis they cannot have there 
ſo perfect a ſcent, either by rea- 
ſon of the Tracts jor Footing of 
divers ſorts of Beaſts, or by rea- 
ſon of the Suns drying. up the 
moiſture : ſo that the Duſt co- 
vereth the Slot; and whereas al- 
fo, tlie ſubrilcy of this Animal is 
ſuch, that he will make many 
croſſes and doubling in ſuch pla- 
ces, holding them long together 
to make che Hounds give over the 
Chaſe : in ſuc'i a Caſe, the firſt 


bove his going in, 
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make good the head, and they | 


draw round apace; firſt down the 


Wind, tho commonly the Deer 
goes uſually up the Wind; and if } 


the way is too hard to Sl 


ſure to try far enough back; and 


this expect Hounds will frequent- 
ly doof themſelves” © 
And as the aſt refuge of the 
Heart that js ſorely hunted, is the 
Water. which, in this caſe, 3 
termed the Soil, ſwiming often- 
eft down the Stream, keeping Wi 
the middle, and fearing, leaſt by 
touching any bough by the Wi. 
terſide, he may give ſeent- unto 
the Hounds; beſure then, if your 
Hounds challenge bur a Yard 4- 
| Tos is gotte 

up the River; for rho' he ſhould 
keep the very middle of the 
Stream, yet that, with the help 
of the Wind, will lodge part of 
the Stream,and Imboſt * comes 
from him. on the Bank, it ay be 


— 2 —— — 1 


à quarter of a mile lower, which . 


has deceived many; and there. 
fore firſt try up the Stream, nd 
where a Deer firſt breaks Soil, WW: 
both Man and Hound will beſt 
perceive ft. 
But after a 


4 


ll, a Huntſman may 
| fail of Killing an Heart dives ih: 
ways; as by over heat, being 
nvertaken with the Night, and tie . 
like; but if any ſuch thing hay Wl; 
pens, firſt che which follow the 


Hounds, muſt mark the place 
where they left the Chaſe, and æ n 
break of day bring the Blood! WW: 


hound rherero, wich, the Kennel e 


of Hounds after him; and if any . 
Hound vents, who js knowl 10 
be no Iyer or babbler, he ſha: 
put his Hound to it, whoop! "Bl! 
twice, or blowing two Mot or! 
with his Horn , to call all - 
Fellows about him; and if he finds" 
where the Heart is gone, imo nd 
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chen the Hounds muſt be drawn | Hare ſwims, there is no danger 
about, and the place beat croſs | 1 Ir him: B | 
Through ; and if there he re- the Land-bay, if the Hart be bur- 
news his ſlot or view, he muſt | nif nuſt b. 
frſt conlſder, whether it be the | conſidered. Where there is no 
ficht, or no; and if right, to ler | | | 
him blow his Horn; and ler it j and hard to come in to him; 
not ſeem ſtrange tho you find five | bur if it be on an hedge - ſide, or 
or fix Layers together; for a | thicker, then, whilſt he is ſtaring 
hunced and ſpent Hart, frequent- | on the Hounds, you inay come 
y makes as many; becauſe he | covertly behind him among the 
cannor ſtand, but lye and feed. [ 3 but 
Now there are three ways to | if you miſs your aim, and the 
know when an Hart 1s ſpent ; 
i, He will run ſtiff, high, and e: Or when thu 
ampering, 2. His mouth will be | at bay, couple up your Hounds, 
black and dry without any foam | and when you ſee the Hart turn 


in coming near him: But as to 
niſhed, then the place muſt be 
Wood nor Cover, tis dangerous 


buſnes, and cut his throat; but 


Beaſt turn, inake ſome tree y 
refuge: Or when the Hart is bs 


pon it, his tongue hanging out, head to 7 gallop roundly in to 


ot they will often cloſe their word. 
mouths to deceive the ſpeRators |. Laſtly, In reſpe& to the cere- 


is ſlot diſcovers him, fot he 
her, as it he went at leaſure, and 
king great glidings, and hit- 


ing his dew-claps upon the 
round, following the beaten paths 


ecking ſomie gap, as not having 


Irength to leap it other ways; 
ho, it hath been often found, 
bat dead-run-Deer, have take 


* + 
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great e ee 
As to the killing an Hart at 


yy, its zvery dangerous, eſpe- 


ally at Rutting- time, for then 


s there are two forts of Bays, 
ne on the Water, and the other 
a Land; if the Hart be in a 
cep Water where you cannot 
ell come to Him, then couple 


Mg contiuance in the Water 
ill —_ Surfeiting or Foun- 
Ing; and fo ger a Boat, or 
zum to him with a Dagger, or 
le with a Rope that has a nooſe, 

throw it over his Horus, for 
che water be ſo deep that the 


vithout doublings, and ſometimes | 
boing all along by a ditch fide, 


hey are moſt fierce: But where 


our Dogs, ' otherwife their 


| he that is to break him un 


him, and kill him with yourSword: 


mony ufed by Huntſmenz, when 


il often cloſe his Claws toge- | they come in to the death of a 


Deer, the firſt thing they cry; iss 


xeſently open them wide again, | Ware Haunth, that the Hounds 


may not break into rhe Deer; 
and when they have ſecured him; 
they next cut his throat; blood- 
mg the youngeſt hounds ther- 
with, that they may the 8 
love a Deer, and learn to leap at 
his throat: then having blown 
| the Mort, and all the Company, 
come in, the beſt perſon that 
hath not taken Say before, is 
to take up a Knife that the Keep- 
er or Huntſman is to lay croſs 
the belly of the Deer, ſome, hold - 
ing by the fore- legs, and Keeper 
or Huntſman drawing down the 
Pizzle, the perſon that takes Say, 
is to draw the edge of the. Knife 
 leifurely along the vefy middle of 
theBelly, beginning near theBrisket, 
 anddrawing a little upon it none 
in the length and depth to diſco- 
ver how Fat the Beaſt is; Ai | 


* 


ſlits che Skin, from the cutting af 15 
the throat downwards, waking 


| 


7 


the Arber, that ſo the Ordits® , 


e 


- 


preſent the ſame Perſon that took 


done, and the Hounds alſo re- 


con accord, to the Place afore- 
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may break forth; and then he 
muſt paunch him, rewarding the 
Hounds there with: Next he muſt 


the Say, with a drawn Hanger, 
to cut off the Head; which being 


warded therewich, the conclu- 
ding Ceremony is; If a Buck, a 
double; but it an Hart, a treble 
Mort is blown by em; then a 
whole Rechour, in conſort, b 
all that have Horns; and Res 
niſh:d , immediately a general 
Why whip. | 
 _HART-ROYAL is ſuch 
an one ſo named, as hath been 
hunted by the King or Queen, and 
eſcaped with Lite. N 
HART. ROYAL Proclaimed. 
By this Name is a Hart called, 
that, being hunted by the King, 


or Jesu flies ſo far from the 


Foreſt, or Chaſe, that it is un- 


nkely he will ever return of his 


ſud; and that thereupon Procla- 
mation is made, in all Towns and 
Villages thereabouts, That none 
ſhall kill, cr offend him, but that 
he may fafely return, if he liſt. 
HAS EL, Lat. NuxSylveſtris, 
er Corylus, is beſt rais d from the 
Nuts, ſow'd like Maſt, in a pret- 
ty deep Furrow, toward the end 
of Februny; treat them as you 
do the Walnur. Light Ground 
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ing the Mold a little about thes 
Roc ts. Pre ſerve the Nuts moiſt. 
not mouldy, by laying them in 
their own dry Leaves, or Sand 
till Fanuary. If you plant them. 
take them whence they thrive 
well, the Shoots being of the 
Scantlings of ſmall Wands and 
Switches, or ſomewhat bigger, 
and ſuch as have drawn diverſe 
hairy Twigs, which are by oo 
means to be dicbranch'd,nompr 
than their Roots, ,uinlefs by a pu 
ring and diſcreet Hand, Thus 
your Coppice being planted about 
Autumn, may be cut within three 
or four Inches of the Ground the 
Spring following, which the new 
Cha will . ſuddenly repair in 
Cluſters and Tufts of fair Poles, 
of twenty, and ſometimes thirty 
Foot long: But tis better to ſpare 
on Fu 828 9 5 1 
ey have taken itrox | 
may be cut cloſe to the 2 
feeble ones eſpecially. Thus are 
Filberts likewiſe to be treated, 
and both of em improy'd by 
tranſplanting, but chiefly 1 8 
ing. They affect cold, baren, 
dry and ſandy Grounds / and 
Mountains, but better if ſomes 
what moiſt, dankiſh, and mou 
Such as are maintain d for Cop! 
pices, - may, after twelve Yeay 
be fell'd, rhe firſt time; the nen 
at ſeven ot ei 7 Plant nem 


may be immediately ſown and | from 02ober to Fanuary, and heck 
_ "harrow'd in; but in caſe the | them carefull weeded, til he) 
Mold be Clay, plow it earlier: | take faſt hold: There is not 


3 
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let it be well mellow'd by the 


Froſt, and in the third Year cut 
your Trees near the Ground, with 
a ſharp Bill, in the Wane of the 
Moon. If you defign a Grove 
for Pleafure, plant them in Foſ- 


ſes, at a Yard diſtance; cut them 
within half a Foot of the Earth, 
dreſſing them for three or four 
Springs and Aurunns, by ofen 


more proficable Wood Fara 
pices, therefore. good. Hausband 
ſhould ſtore them with it. Tu 


are of uſe for Poles, Spart Hoch 


Faggots 
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{:oner than the Chips of Baſel: ” HA W is ſometimes uſed for 


e.\ | p 
. fervcs alſo for Withs and à Cloſe of Land, lying near the c 
. . The Coals are us d by Houſe, and incloſed for that uſe ; | 
i, WH painters, ro draw with, like thoſe but, in che North, it ſignifies : | 
n, of Sallow. It makes Hurdles al- green Plat in a . W e 5 
e o for Sheep- foldes. . HAW is a Griſtle gp wing - 

Ie A Compendious Expedient for between the nether Eye-lid 

d WE thickening of Coppices, is, by {the Eye of a Horſe, and will ur 

K laying a Sampler, or Pole, of an it quite our, if not rimely taken 

e flaſel, Aſh, Poplar; &c. of twen- away. It comes to him xl the 

o Wl ty or thirty Foot in length, the groſs, rough, and N Hu- 

e Head a little lopp'd into the | mours which fall from the Head; — 
*. round, giving it a chop, near | and knitteth together; which: im 

us WY the Foot, to make it ſuccumb: the end grows to this Infirinity ; 


This faſten'd to the Earth with a | the Signs whereof are, the Wa- 
tering of the Eye, and the ii 


"8 
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ce Hook or two, and cover d with | 

he WY ſome freſh Mold, at a competent | willing opening of the tiethef 
depth, will produce a world of | Lid + Every Smith can cut it out; 
in Wl Suckers, and thicken a Coppice But 8 Iu muſt hold the 
„ fpccdily. Evelyn's Foreſt-Trees. affected Beaſt faſt by tlie Head, 8 
ty HAT CH, is a Veſſel, or Place and with a ſtrong doublethiread, 
ue to lay Grain, or the like thing in. | put therewith a Needle in ch 

en 


It's alſo *a Trap, 402 hollow, | midſt of the upper Eye: lid, an 

for the taking of Weaſels, or tye it unto his Horn; then take + 

the like Vermine, alive. the Needle again, with a long. 
HAT CHE I. There are ſe- Thread, and put it through.th 

reral ſorts, one fitier than the | griſtle of the Haw, with a hi; 

dther; they be high, long, iron | Knife cut the Skin finely, round; 

Pins, ſer orderly in a Board, with | and fo pluck out the Haw 4 then 

which Hemp and Flax is combed lay about his Eye, take ont the 

Into fine Hairs: And Hatchelling | Blood; then waſh it, with Reer 

fenifics to come with theſe Pins | or Ale, and caſt in 4 good deal 

to make it fine. of Salt, and waſh it then agaiity 

HAT CH ES, or Hacches, | ſtroaking it down with your 

certain Dams or Mounds, made | Hand, and fo let him go.— Ta. 2 

if Rubbiſh, Clay; or Earth, to] cute a Sheep of it, drop io the F 

prevent the Water ifluing from | Eye the Juice f Camotrül, ot 

he Stream · Works, and Tin:waſh- | Crowfoot, rt. | 

ns, in Cornwal, from running in HAWRE'S- LICE. The He d 
the freſh Rivers ; And the Te- the Ply. $90 Wings, And hs 

ans of Balyſtobe, and other | Brain of theſe Birds, are. moſk 
anhors, are bound to do cer- | Infected. with this Vermine, Heß 

an Days Works to the Hacches. in the, Winter Season fe Killed - 
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— HATTOCK is a Stock, | thus: Take two Urdtis 6 
OE waning twelve Sheaves of | per, beaten to powder, and ir 
en; tho others make ir only] gle; ie with warm Water; N 
be thite Sheaves laid togs- | which waſh the places itnfeſt 


then ſet the kent On a 20 | 
wh 


—— 
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HAVER is a Name uſcd in] with her back and train g 
Me klaces for OW. ſche * in your 
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ing her ſell, rake away thoſe Ver- 


tie one as the other: The like 


Some Staves-acre might © alſo 


lavs in Partridze, or the like, 


written of theſe Birds, have di- 
vi ed the ſeveral forts of them, 


under theſe two general Heads, 


much of the. ſame reclaiming, 


a ſmall Stick, about a handful 
long, with a piece of ſoft Wax 


at the end thereof, and there- 
with, while the Hawk is a weather- 


mie crawling upon the Feathers : 


very well be added to the Pepper 
and Water. 2, Another ſafe and 
eaſie way to deſtroy theſe Lice, 
js. To mail the Hawk in a piece 
cf Cotton, if not in ſome Wool- 
en Cloth, and between the Head 
and the. Hood put a little Wocl, 
or Cotton ; then take a pipe ef 
Tobacco, and putting the ſmall 
end in at the tream, blow the 
ſmoak ; and what Lice eſcape 
killing, will creep into the 
n ; 75 | 

HAW ER of the Firſt Coat. B 
this is meant a Awx in the fourt 
„ AgS © os 

H A W K-Keeps-her-Mark. This 
is a Term in Falconry, when ſhe 
waits at the place where ſhe 


ti! ſhe be relieved. 
HAWKS. Such as have 


after a various manner; ſome aſ- 
i:zning ten forts, others eight or 
n'ne, and others but ſeven. But 
they may be all comprehended 


" iz. L:ng-winged and Short-winged 
#.:whs; and the rather, for that 
£i] the Long-winged ones require 


mantiing, feeding, and mewing, 


| ſome of them of very 
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Lure, and the Short-yinged 8 
"bo gr ri wy Ly 
1ey have all of them tho! 
Males "4 Taſſels, . * 
thing near ſo large, ſtrong, aud 
fit for Service; yet there ate 
| mot very good cou- 
rage, and ſerviceable, and ſome. 
times ſurpaſs che Females, Of 
the ſeveral Names and Species of 
theſe Hawks, there is an Account 
under their proper Heads; with 
many other Particulars, relating 
to the Management of them: 
But fome things may more aptly 
come under the preſent Head, 3 
being more General; and Firſt 
How to make a Hawk: bold and en- 
ll. 
1. To make her hardy, you 
muſt permit her to plume a bu 
let, or large Chicken, in a place 
where there is not much Lipht; 
her Hood in a readineſs, you 
muſt have either of the aforeſaid 
alive in your Hand; then kneel- 
ing on the Ground, Turing and 
crying aloud to her, make he 
plume. the Puller à little; the 
drawing the Sage with yout 
Teeth, hood her ſoftly, ſuffering 
her to pluck it with her Beal 
three or four times more; then 
throw out the Pullet on thi 
Ground, encouraging her to ſeit 
it; and when you perceive (i 
breaks it, and takes Blood, yo 
muſt lure and cry aloud to he 
with all imaginable encourage 
ment; then gently hood her, g 
ving her, luring, of the Wing 0 
Foot of the ſaid Pulle. 
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2. In order to make her kno! 
che Lure, when your Hawk he 
three or four times Rilleda buli 
Cc. as aforeſaid, in ſome ſectt 
place you muſt faſten a Pulletut 
der your Lure, and g0 apart, 8 
ving your Hawk unto anothel 


who muſt draw looſe the Sein 


do thoſe who re Short-winged, | 
which differ uch from the vo- 
ther: The firſt, T mean, the 
__ 1Teng-winged are the Faulcon, or 
- $lighr-Faulyon, che Ger-Fanlcan, 
Tanner, Bawler, Merlin, and 
Hobby; and all of them are, ge- 
Þtg!]y ſpeaking, Vrouglit to the 
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HAW + - - TOW | 
her Hood in readineſs; and | your Head, ro which you'muſt 
ke pu a little way, take half firſt tye a Pullet; and if ſhe comes 
the length of the String, and caſt in, and near you, then caſt out 
it about your Head, luring at the | che Lure into the Wind, and if 
fame time with your Voice; then | ihe ſtoop to it, reward as be- 
let the Hawk be unhooded, as fore; and if ſhe lights on the 
you are throwing your Lure, a | Ground, and will not ſtir, which 
licle way from you, not cealmg | is called Hawk- flying, you muſt 
luring all the while: Now if ſhe fright her up with 4 Wand, or 
ſtoop to the Lure, and feizes, | hold a Duck by one of the Wings, 
then ſuffer her to plume the Pul- | and lure it wich your Voice, to 
let, ſtill coying and luring with | make her turn her Head; and 
your Voice, and let her feed on when.ſhe is at a reaſonable pitch, 
the Puller upon he Lure; after | caſt the Duck up juſt under her, 
which, take her on your Fiſt, | that ſhe may perceive; and ob- 
with her Meat, and then hood | ſerve, that tis not convenient, 
her, and let her tire; and ſo ſhe | the firſt and ſecond time, toſhew 
may be taught, by degrees, to | your Hawk great or large Fowl, 
come to a very great diſtance. | for they often ſlip from her into 
z. To make a Hawk flying, the Wind; bur when it happens 
hen you find ſhe comes and | that the Hawk fo rake out with a 
ſtoops to the Lure roundly, with- j Fowl, that ſhe cannot recover it, 
our any fear, or coyneſs, put on | but gives it over, and comes in 
4 pair of Luring-Bells, and they | again, then caſt out a ſeeled 
muſt be ſo much the greater, | Duck, and if ſhe ſtoop and truſs 
by how much the Hawk is giddy- | it, croſs the Wings, and permit 
hexded, and apt to rake out ar | her to take her pleaſure, reward- 
check: That done, and ſhe tharp | ing her alſo with the Heart, 
ſet, go, in a fair Morning, into | Brains, Tongue, and Liver; bur 
ſome large Field, on Horſeback, | for want of a quick Duck, take | 
which muſt be very little incum- | her down with the dry Lure, and 
bred with Woods, or Trees; and | let her plume a Puller, and feed 
having your Hawk on your Fiſt, | her upon it, and this will teach 
ide up into the Wind; and ha- your Hawk to give over a Fowl. 
vng looſen'd her Hood, whiſtle | that rakes out, and upon the 
bly to provoke her to fly; | Lure of the Faulconer ro make 
ven you may obſerve ſhe will | back again to the River, and know 
begin to bate, or at leaſt to flap | the better to hold in the Head. 
with her Flags and Sails, and to] 4. Now to make your Hawk, 
rafe her ſelf on your Fift; then | Soar-Faulcon, or Haggard, kill 
lufer her until ſhe rouze, or | her Game ar the very firſt; if 
mewt, and then unhocd her, and | ſhe be well lured, ffies a good 
let her fly with her Head into the | gate, and ſtoops well, then caſt 
Wind, whereby ſhe will be ber- | off a well-quarried Hawk, and 
det able to get up on the wing, | ler her ſtoop a Fowl on a Broa'r, 
ad then ſhe will naturally clink or Plaſh, and watch her till ſhe 
wpirards, flying in a circle; and | put it to the plunge; then tae 
© having made three or four] down your Make-hawk, reward 
urns, cry and lure with your | her, hood her, and ſer her; the 
Voce, caſting the Lure a out | take your Hawk, membred, aud 
N . Ad 3 | going 


going a little up the Wind, un- 
ooſe her Hood, and ſoftly whi- 

le her off your Fiſt, till ſne has 
rouzed or mewted; then let her 
hy with her Head into the Wind, 
and let the Company be ready 
againſt ſhe is in a gogg gate, and 
to ſhew Water, and to lay out 
the Fowl : Being at agood pitch, 
and covering the Fowl, let all 
the Company make in at once to 
the Brook, upon the Fowl, to 
land her. It the Hawk ſtrikes, 
ſtoops, 


ing, give her 1 to recover 
het᷑ Gate; and when ſhe has got 
it, and her Head in, then lay out 
the Fowl, as aboveſaid, until you 
land it; help and reward her. 


58. Since you cannot avoid, 


many times, hawking in ſuch a 
\ Place where there are Woods and 
Trees; in ſuch a caſe, have two 
or three live Trains, given to as 
many Men, and placed conveni- 
ently for uſe; and when the Hawk 
ſtoops, and endeavours to go to 
ſtand, let him that is next caſt 
out his Train-Duck ſeeled, and if 
ſhe kills her, reward her.. 
5. When a Hawk proves for- 
ward coy, thro' pride of Greaſe, 
ſhe muſt not be rewarded, tho 
the kill, but give her leave. to 
plume a little ; and then take a 
Sheep's-Heart cold, or a Pullet's 
Egg, and while ſhe is buſie in 
pluming, let one of them be con- 
veyed into the Body of the Fowl, 
that it may favour thereof And 
when ſhe hath eaten the Brains, 
Heart, and Tongue of the Fowl, 
then take out your Incloſure, and 
call the Hawk with it to your 
Fiſt, and feed her therewith, af- 
terwards give her ſome Feathers 
of the Neck of the Fowl, to make 
her ſcour and caſt. 


- or truſſes the Game, help 
her; if ſhe kill not at firſt oo. 
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her Head, and nor to mind 
Check, take a piece of a leaf, 
and faſten ir to your Lure-ftring, 
the other end to the Wing of 2 
| Pigeon, which you may pur in 
and pull out of your Hawking. 
Bag, at your Conveniency; and 
when you find your Hawk apt to 
go out, ſhew your Pigeon; tho 
this ſhould not be uſed often, 
8. As for the continuing and 
keeping a Hawk in her high fly- 
ing, you ought not to engage her 
in more Flights than one in a 
Morning; and if ſhe be well made 
for the River, fly her not above 
twice in one Morning; yet feed 
her up, tho ſhe kill not: Ves, 
when a high flying Hawk, being 
whiſtled to, gathers upward to 
a great gate, ſhe muſt be either 
continued therein, never flying 
her but upon broad Waters and 
open Rivers; and when ſhe is at 
the higheſt, take her down with 
your Lure, where, when ſhe has 
lumed and broken the Fow! a 
ittle, feed her up, and this wil 
make her keep up her high-flight; 
but this ſhould be. obſerved, ig 
make ſuch High-flyers inwards, 
being a commendable Quality in 
them, to make in and turn head | 
at the ſecond or third roſs of tie 
Lure, and when ſhe peurethdown 
upon it, as if ſhe had killed: And 
whereas ſome naturally high. f- 
ing Hawks will be long before they 
be made upwards, ſtill fiſhing and 
\ Playing the ſluggs, and whenthey 
ould get up to cover the Fow, 
w ill ſoon ſtoop before the Fow! 
be put out; to remedy this, Calt 
her out a dead Fowl for a dead 
Quarry, and hood her up infrant- 
ly, without reward, to diſcourage 
her from practiſing the like gn; 
and half an Hour after call he! 
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7. To make an Hawk hold in | fides which, the Faulconer ſhould” 
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ro the Lure, and feed her: of 
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HAY 


carcfully confult che Nature and | 


Diſpoſirion of his Hawks, and 
obſerve which fly high, when in 
good plight ; and which. beſt, 
when kept low.; which when 
ſharpeſt ſer, and which, on the 
contrary, in a medium between 
doch; which early, at Sun- riſing; 
which when the Sun is but her 
Hours high ; which ſooner, and 
which later in the Evening; and 
therefore all of them muſt be 
flown accordingly. See Hooding 
a Hawh, Faulconer, c. 


HAWM, or HAWN, is the | 


Stalks of Beans, Peaſe; or the 
like. 4 
HAWT HORN EVER- 
GREEN, riſes up to ſix foot 
hish, and more, 1t ſuffered to 
grow at large, full of Branches, 
ſlipt about the edges, and long 
ſharp Thorns : The Flowers are 
C:ral Coloured, and abide the 
greateſt part of the Winter. The 
Pant is encreaſed by Suckers, 
Layers, or by ſowing the Berries, 
Fitch will lie in the Ground a 
whole Yar before they come up; 
and this fame Tree, with others, 
ſerves to make an Ever- green 
Hedge, : Fn 
HAT, implies an Incloſure, 
anciently fenced with Rails; as 
in Cank-Foreft there were ſeven 


ſuch, and one in moſt Parks. 
Sometimes 'tis uſed for the Park 


it ſelt, and ſometimes for a Hedge, 
or Hedged-Ground, © 

HA IS. Theſe are Nets for 
16 taking of Rabits, Hares, Cc. 
aid are common to be bought at 
ny. Shop that ſells Nets; and 
they may be had longer or ſhort- 


er, as you think fit; abour fifteen 
ortwenty tathom is a good length, 
| and for depth, a fathom. As Ra- 


bits do often ſtraggle abroad, a- 
bout mid-day, for freſh Graſs; 


where you perceive any ſtore to 


be gone forth to ſome remote 
Brakes or Thickets, picch wo 
or three of cheſe Hays about 
their Burrows, and lie cloſe there; 


* 


”.” a 


but in caſe you have not Nets 


go with the Coney- 


enough to encloſe all their Bur- 
rows, ſome may be ſtopped with 
Stones, Buſhes, or the like: Then 


up and down at a good diſtance, 
and, drawing on by degrees, the 
Man that is with you, which ligs 
cloſe by the Hay, may take them 

| as they bolt ind i.. 
HAY WARD, fignifies one _ 
that keeps the common Herd of 
the Town; and the Reaſon may 

be, is, becauſe one part of his 
Office. is to look that they neither 
break nor crop the Hedges of in- 


cloſed Grounds. He is a ſworn © 


Officer in the Lords Court. 


H AZ L E- NMT S. See Fl. 


berts. 3 
HEA D- ACH, 


Meat. 25 


| 


ſubject to 
moſt Animals, but more particu- 
larly in Horſes ; It comes either 
from ſome inward Cauſe, as f 
ſome cholerick- Humour bred in 
the Panicles of the Brain; or of 
ſome outward Cauſe, as of ſome 
extream Heat or Cold, or of ſome - 
ſudden Blow, or noiſom Savour: 
TheSigns whereof, are, the Horſe 
will hang down his Headand Ears, 
his Eyes will be dim, ſwoln, and 
wateriſh, and he will forſake his 


_ HEAD-LAND is that which is 
plowed overthwart, at the ends 

of the other Lands. 
HEAD OF FLAX, A Term 
uſed amongſt, Houſwifes, and fig- 


nifies twelve Sticks of Flax tied 


up to make a bunch. 


HEADS. - All Heads in Deer, 


which have double Burs, or the 
Antliers, Royals, and Croches 
turned downwards, contrary to o- 


Aa4 


ther Heads, are only called Heads. 


HEAD 


e 

HEADS of fo many Croches. 
All Heads of Deer, which bear 
nor above 'three or four, the 
Erochey being placed aloft, all of 
one height, in the form of a 
cluſter of Nuts, go by this Name. 
HE AM, in Beaſts is the fame 
thing as the After-birth in Wo- 
men; and the things which are 
good to expel it, are, Thyme, 
Winter- ſuccory, and Pennyroyal, 
boiled in White-wine, and given 
inwardly : So does common Hoar- 
hound, boiled in the ſame Wine; 
as Dittany, put up in Peſſory, 
drives forth che dead Foal, it 
expels the Secundine. Angelica 
does the ſame, ſo does Parſley- 
ſeed, Alexanders, Hops, Fennel, 
Savin, and Bay-berries, the pow- 
der of the infile of the wrinkled 
Skin of the Gizzard of a Hen 
_ thar lays, dried, and given in 


_HEARNS. They are Birds 
ſhould be nouriſn'd for two Rea- 
ſons, either for Princes Sport, to 
make Train for the entering their 
Hawks, or elſe to ſerve on the 
Table at great Feaſts. The wa 
to bring them up with the lea 
Charge, is, to take them our of 
their Neſts before they can fly, 
and put them into 4 large high 


 White-wine, 


4 


Barn, where there is many high 


and croſs Beams for them to pearch 
on; then to have on the Floor 
ſeveral ſquare Boards, with Rings 
on them, and between every 
Board, which ſhould be two yards 
ſquare, place round ſhallow Tubs 
full of Water; then to the Boards 
tye great gobbers of Dogs Fleſh, 
cut from the Bones, according. 
to the Number that are fed; and 
be ſure to 'keep the Houſe fweet, 
and ſhift the Water often; only 
the Houſe muſt be made fo; that 
it may” rain in now. and then, 


wherein theHearns will ta 
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delight. But if they are fed for | 
the Diſh, then 22 the "ri 
and rhe Intrails of Beafts, cut in 
great gobbets, and the like: And 
this manner of feeding will feed 
alſo either Gull, Puer, or Birtern: 
but the laft is ever beſt to be fed 
by the hand, becauſe, when vou 
have fed him, you muſt tye his 
Beak together, or he will caſt up 
his Meat again.. 

HE ARS E. Thus they call 
a Hind in the ſecond year of her 
Age, and ſomerimes Brockors Si 
ſter; but the third year an Hind, 
HEAT, or Hot Seaſon, pro- 
ceeds from the Sun, and want of 
Rain to cool the Earth and fi 
whieh are naturally hot. Heat 
thickens and hardens alt moiſt 
ais. 

HECK, is a Rack; and 2 
Salmon-Heck is a Grate to take 
them in. e 

* HECKLING OF HEMP. When 
Hemp has been twice ſwingled, 
dried and beaten, it muſt be 
brought to the Heckle, which i 
aninſtrument ſo commonly known 
as to need no deſcription ; and 
the firſt Heckle ſhall be courle; 
open, and wide - toothed, becauſe 
tis the firſt breaker or divider of 
the ſame, and the Layer ot the 
Strikes even and ſtreight; and che 
Hords which come from this 
heckling, ſhall be mixed with 
thoſe that come from the lattet 
ſwingling; it will make theCloti 
much better: Then you ſhall 
heckle ir a ſecond time through 
good ſtreight Heckle, made pur 
poſely for Hemp; and be ure to 
break ik very well, and fave bot 
the Hords by themſelves, and the 
Strikes by tl 
| 


erpſelves, in ſeveral 
places. But ther&are ſome who 
ofe only one heckng, eſteeming 
that finficieh — Now to make 
an excellent piece of Hempen” 
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that ſhall equal a piece of 
15 our Linnen, after you have 
bexren it ſufficiently, and heckled 
it once over, you ſhall then rowl 
ir up again: dry it, and, as de- 
fore, beat it again as much as 
convenient; then heckle it 
through a fine flaxen Heckle, and 
the Tow which falls trom the 
Heckle will make, a principal 
Hemping, but the Tear it ſelf a 
Cloth as pure as fine Houſwifes 
Linen, which laſts a wonderful 


while. ; LES 

" HEDGE-SPARROW. This is 
1 very pretry Seng-Bird, ſinging 
early in the Spring, tho little ta- 
ken notice of : He has great and 
pleaſing Varieties ; old or Young 
become tame preſently, if they 
he taken the latter end of Fanu- 
jr}, or beginning of February ; 
and they will feed upon Wood- 
lacks Meat, or any thing elſe 
wu will give them: They build 
their Neſts in a Whire-thorn, or 


e rate Hedge, and make it of 
1; (ed Graſs and fine Moſs, and 
nl leaves, with a little Wool, She 
nd ys an E2g much different from 
e other Birds, being a very fine 
ſc dne Colour, and ſhe hath com- 
of monly five Eggs, and brings up 
ne ber young ones with all forts of 


Food ſhe can get. This is a very 
remarkable Bird, and will take 


ch ay Bird's Song, almoſt, if taken 
cr ung out of rhe Neſt, and per- 
cl ups might be taught to whiſtle 


ad ſpeak, 


gh HEELER, or Bloody-Heel- 
ur- , is ſuch a Fighting-Cock as 
10 kes or wounds much with his 
e vours; and Cock-Maſters know 
* Iich a Cock, while it is a Chick- 
ra 


„ by the ſtriking of his two 


heels rogerher in his going, 
ng HELLEBORE. There are 
IKE 


" ſors, the Black and the 
White, the Roots of the firſt 


(being compoſed of divers long 


brown Strings, running deep in 

the Ground, from whoſe big end - 
ſpring up many. green Leaves, 
nicked about the edges, and flow- 


ers in Winter like ſingle white 


Roſes, but turning to a bluſh Co- 
Jour, with a pale yellow Thrum, 
and green Head in the middle. 
The White comes up with © 
great round Head, of a whitſh 
Green, opening into many beau- 
tiful, green, large Leaves, plaited 
throughout; from whence riſes a 
Stalk, with ſmall Leaves to the 
middle, where tis divided into 
many Branches, bearing Star- like; 
yellowiſh, green Flowers; the 
Root much like the others: But 
that white one, which comes up 
with a dark red Flower, differs 
from the laſt, as being earlier by 
a Month than it, having larger 


Leaves, and a leis Elower. The © 


Roots of both thefe, which flow- 
er in Zune, as well as the Black 
that flowers at Chriftmas, are 
hardy, abige long unremoved, 
and therefore ſhould at firſt be 
ſer in good Ground, 
HELM, is Wheat or Rye- 
Straw unbruiſed by Thraſhing, or 
otherwiſe, and bound into Bun- 
dles for Thatching. See Thatch- 
W 5 | 
HELPS for a Horſe, See 
Corrections, &c. Th CN 
HEMP, or Hax. This is an 
highly uſeful Vegetable, purcha- 
ſed by us at a dear rate from 
Strangers, when it might as well 
be propagated, much more than 
'ris, among our ſelves, to the in- 
eſtimable Benefit of the Nation. 
It delights in warm and ſandy, or 
a little gravelly Land, ſo it be 


| rich, and of a deep Soil; cold, 


clayey, wet, and mooriſh, being 
not good for it; and is of it felt 


good to deftroy Weeds 'grifany 


—— — —— ide Ws 


Colour and Subſtance in rubbing. 


it muſt be ſown; che poorer, the 
thinner. The Time of ſowing | 


firſt Seaſon for gathering ir, when 


called the Fimble-Hemp, and the 


Char will be about Michaelmas, or 
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in bad, wet, and Winter- ſeaſens, 


ſee thoſe ſeveral Heads. IT 
; that is drawn out of dreſſed Hemp 
 . HEMUSE. By this Name 


of the Cock, which may be ſeen: 


_ vaſ$ant, vigilant, and laborious, 
both for her ſelf and her Chick- 
ens: In Shape, the biggeſt 1 


FEI - 
Land. The beſt Seed is that which 


is brighteſt, and will retain its 


Three Buſhels will ſow an Acre; 
the richer the Land, the thicker 


is from the beginning to the end 
of April, as the Spring falls out, 
earlier or later; and great care 
muſt be taken to preſerve it from 
Birds, who will deſtroy many of 
the Seeds. About Lammas is the 


a good part will be ripe; that is, 
that which bears no Seed, and is 


Stalk, grows white: Care muſt be 
taken, leſt what is left be broken 
and ſpoilt, which muſt be left to 
grow till the Seed be ripe, and 


before; and this is uſually known 
by the Name of Karle: Hemp. 
When tis gathered and bound up 
in Bundles, it muſt be ſlackt, or 
houſed, till the Seed be thraſhed 
out. The Hemp - Harveſt is a 
great Succour to the Poor, it co- 
ming on after other Harveſts, and 


affords continual Imployment to 
ſuch alſo as are not capable of | 
better. The Seed of it is good 
far feeding of Poultry. But for 
Watering, Pulling, Drying, Beating, 
Swingling, Heckling, &c. of Hemp 


HEMP-HUERDS is the Conſe 


or Flax. 8 


2 Roe is called the third Tear. 
HEN. A good Hen ſhould. 
not differ much from the Nature 


for that purpoſe, but ſhould be 
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largeſi Tug ing the beſt, eyery Pra. 
| _ n an ring Ee | 
d in the Cock, only inſtead o 
ber Comb, ſhe ſhould have wa 
her, crown, a high thick tuft of 
Feathers. o have many and 
ſtrong Claws is good, but to war 
hinder Claws is berter, for the 
often break the Eggs, and fuck 
Hens ſometimes prove unnatuti 
Neither is it good to chooſe 
crowing one, for they are ne 
ther g Breeders, nor good 
Layers, But in the Choice 0 
Hens to fit, chooſe the elder, for 
they are conſtant, and will ſt 
out their Times; bur if to hy 
chooſe the youngeſt, for they ac 
luſty, and prone to the A 0 
engendering: But for neither pur 
poſe chooſe a: fat Hen; for if 
you ſet her, ſhe will forſake ha 
Neſt; and to keep her to lay, ſhe 
will lay her Eggs without Shells; 
beſides which, ſhe will gron 
ſlochful, and neither delizht it 
the one nor the other Act d 
Nause il. | 
Now ea Hen will be a good Si 
ter, from the ſecond Year of ht 
laying to the fifth: The be 
Time co ſer her, to have the bell 
largeſt, and . moſt kindly Chick 
ens, is in Februzxy, in the Jacreall 
of the Moon, that ſhe may had 
or diſeloſe her Chickens in th 
Increaſe of the next New Hod 
being in March; tor. one Eio0l 
of this Month's Chickens 1s Wort 
three of any other. But you m 
ſer Hens from arch to Of 
and have good Chickens; vl 
not after, by any means, in 
Winter being a grear Enemy 0 
their breeding. An Hen fits Ji 
one and twenty Days; and when 
as Geeſe, Ducks, Turkeys, « 
fit thirry, it you {er your Fg 
as you. may do, upon Aly, af 116 


| RF do it an Das 
ins ad 
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bete 
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ren, and that is the moſt, in 


ule: But what Number ſo- a 
5 be ſet on, let there be 


er ſhe * 
n odd one, for che Eggs will lie 
ound, cloſe, and in even pro- 
tion together. Farther, when 
de Eggs fre laid under the Hen 
rt 
br fle of them, and then to 
nuch the Hen, to ſee if ſhe bu 
e her ſelf ro turn them from 
ne fide to the other; which if 
he do not, then when ſhe riſes 
om the Eggs, to go feed or bath 
ter ſelf, you muſt ſupply that 
ce, and eſteem your Hen of 
o much leſs value for the uſe of 
reeding. Be ſure that the Eggs 
you lay under her be ſound and 
jew, which may be known by 
ar heavineſs, fullneſs, and 
tlearneſe, if they be held be- 
wiz the Sun and your Eye- 
cht; and in the election of your 
Foo, do not chooſe ſuch as are 
monſtrous great, for they many 
tmes have two Yelks : And tho 
* be the Opinion of ſome, that 
ct bring forth two Chickens, 
ts a Miſtake ; or if they do, 
bey are commonly abortive and 
monſtrous, You muſt by no 
nears raiſe your Hen from her 
Neſt, for it will make her utterly 
brake it; but you muſt obſerve 
len che Hen riſes from the Neſt 
of her ſelf, to leave Meat and 
wer ready for her, leſt ſtray- 
ts too far to ſeek her Food, ihe 
| her Eggs cool too much, which 
k very hurtful ; and in her ab- 
pence, you ſhall ſtit up th< Straw. 
if her Neſt, make it ft and 
adiome, and lay the Ezgs in 
nder, as ſhe left them; ro per- 
ne her Neſt with Brimſtone 1s: 
25 but with Roſemary much 
az acc gent. "Ore. wa be 


J * 
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it is good to mark the up- 


Lr you ſer her upon her own, had, 
" WM which ſhe. will cover nine- 


Now to ſet Hens in 
time, in Stoves, or Ovens, is 
no uſe in England; and tho 
may by that means bring forth, 
yet che Chickens will never be 
good, nor proſitable; but like 
planting of Lemons and Pome- 
.granate - Trees, the Fruits will 
come a great deal ſhore of tha 
Charges. See Cock and Chickens, 
. ETIS =o is not ſo 
eſteem'd as Pigeon-Dung; 
but if it be well mird with — 
mon Earth, Sand, or the like, 
and be let to lie till it rot well 
together, it will be found to be 
A very rich Manure, and of va- 
lue, ro anſwer a great part of 
the Poultry's Expence. | 
HEN-HOUSE. Ir's a place for 
Poultry, which being not to be 
kept in Health or Safety abroad, 
muſt be heuſed : It muſt be large 
and ſpacious, with a ſomewhat 
high Roof, the Walls ſtrong, both 


to keep out Thieves and ver- 


mine; the Windows upon the 
Sun-riſing, ſtrongly lathed, and 
cloſe Shuts inwards. round about 
the inſides of the Walls. Upon 
the Ground ſhould be built large 
Pens, of three foet high, for 
Geeſe, Ducks, and large Fowl to 
firm; and near unto the Eve- 
ings of the Houſe, ſnould be long 
perches, reaching from one ſide 
ot the Houle to the other, where 
on ſhou'd fic Cocks, Hens, Ca- 


pons, Turkeys, each on ſeveral 
 Perches, as they are diſpoſed; 


at another fide of the Houſe, in- 
that part which is darkeſt, over 
the Ground-pens, ſhould: be fix- 
ed Hampers: full of Straw, tor 


ſhould lay 
their 


[1 
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their Eggs; bur when they fit to Rivers, eſpecially the le mile 
1 bring <6 Chickens, then ler | Lug, by mikin of 1 80 
IS them fir on the Ground, for o- | gable, they do now promiſ 
_ therwiſe ir is dangerous. Far- | themſelves very great advantage, | 
_ | ther, let there be pins ſtruck in- | and abounding with all ung 
_ | to the Wall, ſo thar the Poultry } neceſſary for the ſupport of ty. 
3 may climb to their Perches with | man Lite: But there are toy 
44 cafe Let the Floor by no means | things it does more particular 
_ be paved, but made up of Earth | excel in and they are its pk 
ns ' ſmooth and eaſie: Let the ſmall- of Fruit, and rhe fineſs of is 
FF er Fowl have a Hole made at one | Wool; and amongſt the firſt the 
end of the Houſe, ro come in and | Red ſtreaked Apple (which male 
go out ar when they pleaſe, or | the beſt ſort of Cyder) thing 
elſe they will ſeek rooſt in orher | hereto admiration. * '* 
places; bur for the greater Fowl, | HERIOT ; See Hari, 
„ the Door may be opened Even- HE RN at Seidge; this 8 
' 118 ing and Morning. In the whole, | Hern ſtanding at the Hater t 
ii IF | this Houſe ſhould be placed either | and watching for prey, and the 
near ſome Kitchen Brew-houſe, like. e 
1 or elſe ſome Kiln, where it may | HEYRES; are yours tin. 
18 have Air of the Fire, and be per- ber- Trees that are uſually lef for 
19S fumed with Smoak, which ro | ſtandills, in the felling of Cop- 
J Pullen is delightful and whol-pices. - | 
ITY - ome. —__— * HERN- HAWKING; for 
wn HEPS is the Fruit of the | this flight, you ought to hare 2 
WIGS |. Black-rhorn. + 4 caſt of Hawks, and that they my 
„ HEREFORDSHIRE is an in- | be the better acquainted together, 
land Country, bounded Eaſtward | and be aſſiſtant to one another 
with Gloceſter and Worceſterſhires, | call a Caſt of them to the Lure x 
Weſtward with Radnor and Breck- once; but have a care they cb 
. nockſhires, or Wales ;, Northward | not together: When ſhe is cen 
41 with Shropſhire, and Southward f ſcowred and ſharp ſet, enter her 
11 with Monmouthſhire. It's in length, | for the Game, by getting ale 
from North to South, about five Hern, which tye into a Creancey 
5 and thirty Miles; and thirty in | or elſe diſable its Wings, that t 
EE \ breadth, from Eaſt ro Weſt ; in | cannot fly, and ſerring her on tie 
| which compaſs of Ground it con- ground, unhood her, and let het 
tains 660009 Acres, and about | fly at the Hern; and if e ſein 
15000 Houſes. The whole is di- jt, make in apace to her ſuccour, 
vided into 11 Hundreds, wherein | and let her plume and take blood 
are 176 Pariſhes, and bur | thereon ; then take the heart and 
eight Marker-Towns, three where- | give it her on the Hawking-Giore, 
of are privileged to fend Mem- | ripping up her Breaft, and fulfer: 
bers to Parliament. ing her to plume thereon; till te 
This was a County formerly | is well gorged; afterwards hood 
reckoned in Wales, before it was | her, and take her on the ilk, and 
annexed to the Crown of Eng- | let tire on the foot or Pinion - 
land: It has a wholſome Air, and. | che Hern: Then let che Faule 
is equally pleaſant and fruitful, | ner caſt the Hern about his head BN 
being warered with many n and lurg het to Foe, rel» 


- 
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ing it out, bur ſtay till ſhe comes 
to ſeiz it in his hand, and ſo let 
her feed thereon. And havir 
thus entred the Hawk, let looſe 
4 Hern in ſome fair Field with- 
our a Creance, or without arm- 
ing her; and when ſhe is up at a 
reaſonable heighr, caſt off the 
Hawk, and if ſhe bind with the 
Hern, and bring her down, then 
make fin apace to her help, 
thruſting the Hern's Bill into the 
ground, and breaking her Wings 
and Legs, that fo the Hawk may 
with the more pleaſure plume and 
foot, then reward her, G c. 
Having {thus entred her at a 
Train-Hern, to be inſtructed how 
to flee her at the wild Hern, when 
you have found one, get in as nigh 
as you can unto her, going under 
the Wing with your Hawk which 
muſt be a Gerfaulcon, oi a*Jer- 
kin, with a Haggard-tflight Falcon 
for the driver, and having their 
hoods looſe in a readineſs, as 
ſoon as the Hern is put up and 
got upon her Wings, throw off 
the river, which makes in unte 
her, and cauſe her to work into 
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that are to fly her ; and when 
they have worked above the 
Hern, that they come through 
her, and by often doing it occaſi- 
on her Coming to Siege, then 
mate all the haſte you can to aſ- 
iſt chem by breaking her Legs 
and Wings, and thruſting her 
bil into the ground; and for 
this flight you ſhould always haye 
a Dog that ſhould be trained up 


; to the ſport, whoſe buſineſs 15 
2% to come in and kill the Hern; 


ut in caſe the Hawh fail to beat 
* down, or give over the flight, 
men give her 4 Train- Hern or two 


1555 tore you ſhew her an- 
other wild one: After . her 
e quarry tha is well en 


„ 
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cred, and in good flying, which 
will make her, ſeeing the Quarry- 
Hawk fly at her, take freſh cou- 
rage, and when they have killed 
the Hern, reward them together. 
_ HERRING - FISHER; 
there are ſeveral names given to 
Heriings, according as they are 
ordered; as, 1. Sea-Sticks being 
ſuch as are caught all the Fiſhing- 
Seaſon, and are bur once packed : 

A Barrel will hold fix or eight 

hundred, as they ſhall riſe in big- 

neſs, eight Barrels to the Tun by 
the Law; an hundred of Herring 


is to be a hundred and twenty, and 
a Laſt ten thouſand; and wWe 


commonly reckon fourteen Bar- 
rels to the Laſt : There are thoſe 
that are reckoned on ſhore, and 
are called Repack'd-Herrings ; 
ſeventeen Barrels of Sea-Sticks will 
make from twelve to fourteen 
Barrels of Repacked ones: Now - 
the manner of Repacking, is ro 
take the Herring out of their 
Pickle, waſhing them in cheir 
own Pickle, and ſo lay them or- 


the Wind, then ler go the Hawks | 


derly in a freſh Barrel, which 
have no Saft put to them, but 
are cloſe packed, and headed up 

by a ſworn Cooper, with Pickle, 
when the Barrel is half full, that. 

is, with Brine, ſo ſtrong as an 
Herring will ſwim in it. 2. Sum- 
mers are ſuch as the Dutch Chaf- 
ers, or Divers Catch, from June 
to the fifteenth 'of July); theſe, 
are ſold away in Sea-Sticks to 
be ſpent preſently, in regard of 
their fatneſs, and will not endure 
Repacking, and fo go on with 
another full and ſnotren; bur the 
Repacked Herrings are ſorted, the 
full Herrings by themſelves. 3. 


The ſhotten and ſick Herrings are 


put into Barrels by themſelves, 
marking the Barrel diſtinct- 
ly. 4. Crux- Herring, are ſuch 


a5 are caught after the four- 


i 


teench of 


taken in the Turm | 
the end of 1 middle 
i 
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cuced wich Salt upon Salt, and 


are carefully ſorted out, all full 
Herring, and uſed in the Repack- 
ing as before mentioned / 5. Cor- 
red-Herrings, that ſerve to make 
as are 


| Red-Herring, and are 1 
Seas, from 


of October, provided theyſcan be 


carried a ſhore within a week 


more or leſs after they be taken: 
- Theſe ate never giped, bur row- 
ed in Salt, for the better preſer- 


vation of them, till they can be 
brought on ſhore; and ſuch as 


are preſerved to make Ret{-Her- 
rinze, are walhed in great Fats 
in freſh Water, before they are 
hanged up in the Herring-Hangs, 
or Red-Herring-Houſes. ETD! 
As for the beſt manner of Salt- 
ing Herrings, when the ners are 
haled on board, the Fiſh is taken 
out of them and put into the 
HVarbachs, which ſtand on one 
ſide of the veſſel and reaſon- 
able Cheſts: And when all the 
Nets have the Herrings taken out 


of them, one fills the Gippers 


Basket: The Gippers cut their 
Throats, take out the Guts, and 


fling the full Herrings into one 


Basket, and the ſhotten into an- 


other: One Man takes the full 
Basket when they are Gipt; and 


carries them to the Rowerback, 
wherein there is Salt; one Boy 


rows and ſtirs them up and down 


in the Salt; one Boy takes the K | 
. wirm Grains dnd g ae WY 


row'd Herrings, and carries them 
in Baskets to the Packers Four 
Men pack the Herriugs into the 


| Barrel, and lay them one by one 


ſtreight and even: One Man, 
when the Barrel is full, takes 


the ſame from the Packer, and 
it ſtands one day, or rather more 


open to ſettle, and that the Salt 
may melt and diſſolve to Pickle, 
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September : Theſe are and then fill them yr 


many other figns. 


Winter, take Leaves, Stains, chen 
15 | 


ur 

heads np the Barrels. ers 
mult be ſo ſtrong, that an r. 
ring may ſwim in it, and thenh f 
does ſo pine and overcome the 
Nature of the Herring, that i 
makes it ſtiff and preſerves it; 


wv + 


8 


otherwiſe it will overcome i 
ſtre of the Pickle, and 
the pre . ; 
HIDE-BOUND; IN. 
ſteniper iti Horſes, when the 
skin ſticks fo faſt to their tack 
and Ribhs; that you cannot pul 
it from che Fleſh with your hand; 
ee ſeveral ways; ſome- 
times by, Poverty, fometimes for | 
want of good ordering; ſome- 
times by over Harig him with 
hard Riding, and careleſly letting 
him ſtand in the wer and rain; 
and domerimes from corrupt 
filthy Blood ſiccicating the Heſſ, 
which wanting its natural courle; 
cauſes this ſhrinking of the «in 
together, that makes him ill dil. 
poſed, and to have a gaunt, 4 
ſhriyelled and ſhrunk up Bel) 
to his Flanks, making his Hair to 
ſtare, and his Legs to ſwell, wil 


There are many thittgs deſcrib 
ed for this Diſtemper, both in- 
wardly and outwardly ; but the 
particular Receipts are, 1. Aft 
he is bled, give him three or four, 
mornings together 4 quart 0 
New-Milk; with two Spoonfull 
of Honey, ind one ounce of En- 
dan-Treacle, and let his Food be 


Barley, or ſweet Maſhes 2 
Bleed him in the Neck-Veitl, ien « 
take two handfulls of Sella 8 
if it be in the Summer, 90477 it 
and Stalks will ſerve; "or 


and all, chop them man, 
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viſe, putting all into chr ee quarts after he has been rubbed and cha- 
of Ale, or Beet, to he ho led rol fed. Laftly, * ſome erh hoe 
z Quart; then ſtrain and Tuceze) Grains 38 9ie,! and {Þ bathe and 
the Leaves, and diſſolve into it ſ rub him therexyirh once a day; 
three ounces of Treaeie, and give] for three or four days rogether, 
x him luke warm; and for a week | and give him boyled Water to 
wgether once a day, rub his Bo- drink —— This Hide-bound is al- 
dy all over with Oyl and Beer, | ſo a Diſeaſe whereunto Trees. as 
of Butter and Beer, againſt the | well as Cattle, are ſubject. 
halt, and feed him with warm | HIGH-BEARING-COCK; aterm | 
Maſhes of Malt and Water; and } uſed in relation to Fighting-- _ 
for his Provinder, let him have | Cocks, and ſignifies one what is — 
Barley ſedden till it begin to break, larger and Higger than the Cock 
bur let it not be fowr. 3. O- he fights with, as a Tow-bearing 
thers take Aniſeed, Liquoriſh, Fen- Cock is one over matched for 
ael-ſeed , Bay-beyres ," Elerampane height 
did, Fenugreek, Hemerick, off H INPE; ſhe receives that 
each alike, made into fine Powder, | Name wheti ſhe comes into the 
whereof give him two Spoonfulls, third year of her Age. . 
mixt in Ale, or Beer one quart, | HIND-CALF, or Calf; A 
with two ſpoonfulls of Sallet-Oyl, Heart is called by this name the 
four mornings together; bur | firſt Year, 5 
the firſt you are to give him two | HIP-SLOT ; is when the 
ſpooafulls of the Powder, and the | Hip-Bone of a Horſe is removed 
other three but one; keep him | out of its right — and comes 
warm, and he will do well. | many ways; ſometimes by a 

But they are not Horſes alone} wrench or firoke of an Horſe 3 
w whom this Diſtemper is inc1- | ſometimes by aslip, Strain, Sliding, 
dent; black Cattle are alſotreub- |-or Falling, and the ſigns to know 
led therewith, eſpecially a labour-| ir, are, he will halt and go fideling 
ing Ox, that hath been fore la- in his going, and the fore hip 
boured, eſpecially in rainy wea- will fall lower than the other, and 
ther: For the prevention of which | the Fleth, in proceſs of time, will 
Eil, when he returns from labour, conſume away; and if you ſuffer 
ſome uſe to 2 him with | him to run too long, it will ne- 
Wine, and caſt a piece of the fac | yer be reſtored to its priſtine | 
of a Beaſt down his Throat, Burt | ftate ; and indeed, the cure of it 

In caſe he has this Diſeaſe alres- | at leaſt, is fo uncertain; that there 
0, 1, Seeth Bay-Leaves in Ale, | is no very good preſcription can 
and bathe him therewith as hot as | be fer down for it. 5 
he can endure it; then {uddenly.} HOBBT; this is an Hawk 
cafe and rub him with Oyl-and that has a blew Beak, but the 
Wine mixed together, and pluck | ſear thereof and Legs are yellow; 
ad draw his Skin on both his the Crinels, or little Feathers un- 
Sides, and looſe it from his Ribs, | der her Eye very black, the top 
_ cis good to be done in a hot | of her head betwixr, black and 
fa? day, that it may dry and | yellow, and ſhe hath two white 
. he — 2, Others put to | frams on her Neck: The plumes 
4 es of Olive, Wine, and Greaſe, | under the Gorge, and about the 
. aundiat the Beaſt therewith, | Brows are redd ih, without ſpot, 
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or drop; Breaſt-Feathers for the} ſiſts of ſixty three Gallons, ang 

moſt part brown, yet interſperſ- | rwo Hogſheads make à Pipe a 
train and Wings blackal ft, have- 
ing no great ſcales 
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white ſpots; her Back- 


Apon the 
a few beginning 


behind; the three Stretchers and 
Founces, which are very large in 


reſpect of her ſhort Legs; her 


Brail-Feathers are tinctured be- 
twixt red and black; the Fen- 
dant ones are thoſe behind the 


J Thigh, of a ruſty, ſmoaky Com- 


plexion. She is an Hawk of the 


Lure, and not of the Fiſt, and is 
an high flyer, being in every re- 
ſpett like the Saker 5 but that 


ſne is a much leſs Bird; ſne may 
well be called the Daring-Hobby; 
for ſhe is not only nimbler and 
light pf Wings, but dares en- 
counter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, 
and will give ſouſe for fouſe, 
blow for blow, till ſometimes 
they Siege and come tumbling 
down to the ground both toge- 


ther: They are chiefly for the 
Lark, which poor little Creature 


does ſo dread the ſight of them, 
ſoaring in the Air over her, that 


ſhe will rather chooſe to com- 


mit herfelf to the mercy of Men 
or Dogs, or be trampled on by 
Horſes, than venture into the 
Element where ſhe ſees her mor- 
tal Enemy foaring — This Bird 


alſo makes excellent ſport with 


Nets and Spatiiells; for when the 
Dogs range the Field to ſpring the 
Fowl, and the Hobby ſoars aloft 
over them, the filly birds ap- 
prehenfive of a Conſpiracy be- 
twixr the Hawks and Dogs, to 


their utter ruine, dare not eom- 


mit themſelves to their Wings, 


but think it ſafer to lie cloſe to 


the ground, and ſo are taken in 
the Nets: And this ſport they 


call Daring. 


HOGSHEAD of Wine, con- 
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HOLLOW-ROOT, Rig 
cava; whereof the chief for 
are, 1. The Hollow-Rovt , that 
riſes the end of March, with green 
Leaves, and two or three ſhon 
necked Stalks from among then 
to the middle, where the Flower 
put forth one above another, on 
long and hallow Stalks ; the Roof 
big and round, yellowiſh brow: 
on the outſide, but more yell 
within, and hollow underneath 
2. The bluſh-coloured hollow 
Root every way like the other 
only the Flowers are of a light 
Red, or a deep Bluſh: Thy 
come up in the end of Mary 
and Flower in April, and are 
under ground again in May ; the 
Roots looſe their Fibres, and ma 
be kept gut of the ground two 
or three Months; great Increaſet 
even in any Soil, but like Sandy 
2 if not expoſed too much tc 

un TE TG 
H OLLY Lar: Agrifolium; ot 
rather Aucifolium, is preferable 
to all our homeborn Greens; fot 
Uſe, Defence, or Ornament, and 
mocks at the rude Affaulrs of th 
Weather; Beaſts, or Hedge 
breakers : It is of two forts, til 
prickly and ſmoorher Leave 
or Free-holly, which Cattle lot 
when tender. There is 4 for 
that «bears. White-breries, and i 
Golden Variegated, which may vt 
effected by Art, wiz. Sowing nt 
Seeds, and planting in Gravelly 
Soil, mixt with Stone of Gnain 
and preffing it hard down, it be 
ing certain chat they kent 
their [native Colour when fon 
in richer Mold — Holly is fe 
raiſed of the Berries when - 
to drop, waſh thein from 


'Muſcilagey bruiſe Ben 
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dry the th, | 
them as the Yew and Hips,whic 


than che third or fourth Year : 
but if you plant Sets, of which 
the Woods turniſn enough, place 
them NorchwardsSel:k2 Quick, cut 
into ſhuar eHedges; it becomes im- 
genetrable, and thrives in kotteſt 
1nd coldeſt places. Stick them 
into the Ground in a moiſt Sea- 
ſon, Spring, or carly Autumn, 
dyecially the Spring: It hot and 
fexrehinz, ſhade them till they 
ſprout ef themleives; and in 
ſcp weacher or Eiſtern Winds, 
caver chem with dry Straw 3 and 
if any dem ſeem to periſh, cur it 
doſe, and you will ſfocn fee. it 
rvive, The bigger the Setts 
we, the better: Time muſt bring 
tis Tree to perfection: But it's 
lppoted that frequent ſtirring 
be Mould about its Roots, may 
double its growth. It abhors 


panting it with the Quick, let- 
ng every 5th or 6th be an Hol- 
; and as they ſpread, make 
wy for th-m, by extirpating the 
wie Thorn. They way alto be 
raled, by laying along well. 
ered Setts, a yard or more in 
kh; and ſtripping off the 
leaves and Branches, then co- 
*&rd with a competent depth of 
ch, they will ſend forth vaſt 
Wanties of Suckers, which ſud- 
feng advance into an Hedge. 
lieTimber is the whiteſt of all 
ad Woods, and therefore uſed: | 
the Talaver. It is alfo for all 
ſurdy ules, the Mill. wright, Tur- 
"| ad Ingraver, prefer it to 
aher. It makes the beſt Han- 
* and Stocks for Took, Flails, 
_ Whips, Bowls, Shivers, 
0 fins for Blocks. It is excel- 


m with a cloth, or bury 


the Forreſter is to take notice is 
19 commen Secret. Remove 


bunzing. It may be effected, by 


| 
rom cheEarrh irſelwhich 


N 
| Hinges and Hooks; and of the 
Bark we make Biralime. See 
Biralime. The upper Leaves: of 
the Trees dry d to a tine Powder, 
and drank in Whitewine, is pre- 
valent againſt the Stone; and cures _ 
Fluxes. A dozen of the ripe. © 
Berries being ſwallow'd, purge 
Flegm without dauger: And a 
Xyrhogalum of Milk and: Beer, 
with ſome of the pointed Leaves 
boifd in it, aſſwages the Cholick 
when nothing elſe has prevail d. 
It's a moſt excellent Tree for 
making Eſpaliers: For Which end, 
great care muſt be taken to get 


d. 


% 


the largeſt a foot and an halt 
high, and planted about two foot 
alunder ; the leſſer, of nine in- 
ches or a foot high, to be plan- 
ted between the larger fize, as 
before; and theſe, it they be 
carefully tended, watered, and 
clipt, and the borders flight 
dun ed every year, they W 
thocr away very faſt, eſpecially; 
after they arrive to be four or five 
foot high. 1 5 


— 


Hos; are Plains in the 
Water; as Flat ioms „ Stee p- 


holms, Cc. in Severn-Mill-holms 

HOL; a Wood 1s by ſome 
ſO called. 1 ore ins, a 
- HONE is of à kind of a yel- 
lowith- colour; being an Holly 
wood converted int Stone, by 
lying in Water for a certy in ſea- 
ſon ; of; which there is ſome, 
they ſay, in Oxforaſhire,, which 
will do it in a very little while. 


— ü — 
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|  HONEY-DEWS, or Mildes; 
are quice another thing from Bla- 
ſting; being cauſed from the 


þ 


condenfarion of à fat and moiſt 
Exhalaticn; in an hot and dr) 
Summer. from the Rleſſoms and 
vegetables of che Earth, ald aits 
by the: 


fi tor Door-bats: and 


| 
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coolneſs and ſerenity of the Ait 
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young thriving Plants of twoſizes; 
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in the night, or in the upper ſe- 
rene Region of the Air, is con- 
denſed into a far glutinous mat- 
ter, and falls to the Earth again; 
are; whereof reſts upon Oak-» 
Mes, and fome other Trees, 


4 , whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, and do 
not eaſily admit the moiſture into 
them; which milde w, as it be- 


comes the principal food for the 
induſtrious Bees, ſo the other 
parts thereof that reſt on the 
ears and ſtalks of Wheat, beſpots 
the ſtalks with a different colour 
from the natural; and being of a 
glutinous ſubſtance, doth ſo bind 
up the young, tender, and cloſe 
ears of the Wheat, by the heat 
of the Sun, that it prevents the 
growth and compleatirg of the 
perfect Grain therein; but a 
ſhower ſi 2 preſently af- 
ter the fall thereof, or the Wind 


blowing ſtifly, are the only natural 


Remedies againſt it. 

The practice of ſome, af- 
ter the falling of Mildews, and 
before Sun- riſing, has been for 


two Men to go at ſome conveni- 


ent diſtance into the Furrows, 
holding a Cord ſtretched ſtreight 
between them, and carrying it ſo 
as that it might ſhake off the de 
from the tops of the Corn, before 
the heat of the Sun had thiekned 
it. The ſowing of Wheat in o- 
pen Grounds, but more eſpeci- | 
ally early, is undoubredly the beſt 
remedy againſt it; and for Hops 
which are much annoyed with 
them, tis a good remedy to ſhake 


the Poles in the morning, or to 


have an Engine to caſt Water 
like Rain on them, which will 
walh the Mildew off. | 

+ HONEY-SUCKLE; of 
this Plant there are two ſorts; 
that called the Double one, which 


is very common, producing a 
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ing in five or fix ſtoties abo 
— with round green leaves, 
circling the ſtalks berwixr every 
round of Flowers; and the re 
Italian Honey-ſuckle, which grows 
ſomewhar like the wild-kind, but 
has redder branches, and ſpread; 
very much: The Flowers at 
longer and better formed than 
thoſe of the other, being of a fine 
red colour before they are fuly 
blown, but afrerwards more ye. 
low about the ends, and of 1 
ſweer ſcent. The firſt kind flop 
ers in May, and the end of Fur, 
There is nothing more eaſiſy in- 
creaſed than they, for every 
branch of either of them will take 
a root if it but touch theground, 
much more if laid arrificily 
therein; and the chief uſe of 
them, is to cover Arbours, and 
dom the Walls of Houſes, 
 HOODING a Hawk; when 


| you have ſeeled her, fit her with 


a large eaſie Hood, which mult 
be taken off and put on very oi 
ren, watching her two nights, 
and handling her frequently and 
gently about the ; and 
when you perceive ſhe hath 10 
averſion to the Hood, unſeel her 
in an —— Candlelight, 
continuing to handle, hood and 
unhood her, as before, till at all 
| ſhe takes no offence, but wille 
tiently endure handling: Att! 
unſeeling, anoint with your Fit 
ger and Spittle, the place where 
the ſeeling Thread was drann 
through; then hood her, u 
hold her on your Fiſt all icht: 
8 ſhe is well cane K 
her fit upon a pereh; H ef 
night keep her on the Fiſt car 
or four hours,” troaking, _ 
ing, and unhoodings G. d 
thus you may do in the de n 
when ſhe hach learned to feeds 


multitude of ſweet Flowers, OW. gerly and wichour fear. 5 A 
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AOOEBONE Tia round 
. pon the very top or el 
rowing upon the very top op el- 
— Kr an Horſe's hoof and 
comes ever of ſome ſtripe or 
braiſe,or by bruiſing himſelt in his 
Stall, by offering to ſtrike at the 
Horſe that ſtands next him, hap- 
pens to ſtrike againſt the Bur that 
divides chem. The cure is firſt 
to ripen it, either with rotten 
Litter, or Hay boiled in old U- 
rine, or elſe with a- Plaſſter of 
Wine-lees and When · flower boi- 
ed together, to ripen and bring 


Swelling like Pair. hae, 


VIS 
of the hoots, ſo deep, till you 
perceive, as it were, à dew come 
forth; and if you make two ra- 
es, it will be the better, and en- 
large the hoofs the more; then 
-rake a; pound of Turpentine, of 
Wax, and of Sheep and Deer- 
ſuer, of each half a pound, of 
Tar and of Saller-oyl ot aach half 
2 pint, melt all but the Turpen- 
tine together, and when you are 
ready to take it up, put in your 


Turpentine, and ſtir it well roge- 
ther till it be cold; with which 


crownet down to the end or bot - 


i: to purretattion, or elſe to drive ſ anoint hls hoots next to the hair 
the Swelling away; but if it come] about the crowner once a day, 
to 4 head, to lance it in the low - ¶ and ride him alſo once every day 
eſt part of the ſoftneſs, with a upon fotr Ground for a month; 
thin hot Iron, to let out the mat-¶ then take eff his halfemoon Shoes, 
ter, cken to tent it with Tur- and pare his ſoles, truſhes; and 
pentine, Deer-fuer, and Wax, of heels fo thin, till you may ſee a 


each alike molten together, lay- | dew come out, and the Blood 
ing a plaiſter of the fame Salve ready to ſtart; and attet tackon 
over it, to hold che Tent till it 


6 his Shoes, and ſtop his Feet as 
be perfectly well. | well within as without, with 4 

HOOF-BOUND; is a fhrinking | charge of CO. or Ox dung, 
in of an Horſes hoof on the top Whear-bran, tried Hogſgreaſe a 
thereof, and at the heel, which | pound, and as much of the'Kid- 
makes the Skin to ſtare above the ney of a Loyn of Mutton, of 
hoot, and fo grow over the ſame, | Turpentine and Tar each half a 
It befals a Horſe divers ways; pound, which muſt be all melted 


either by n 

the Stable, by ſtrait Shooing; or 
by ſome unnatural heat after 
Foundri2g : The ſigns whereof 
are, he will halt much, and his 
hoots will be hot ; and if you 
knock them with ati hammer, 
they will ſound hollow, like an 
empty pottle : And if they are 
not both Hof -bonnd, you may 
know which is the grieved Foot, 
by the ſmallneſs thereof; The 
cure is, firſt to pull off the Shoes, 
and ſhoe him up again with half- 
moon and lunet Shoes; then eaſe 
the quarters of the hoofs, on hoth 
ſides of the Feet; with your 


him too dry in tog : 
that muſt be put in when tis als 


together except the Turpenrine, 
moſt ready to take off the Fire, 
keeping it ſtirring to mix the in- 
gredients ; lay it on hot; and re- 
new it nine days together, to the 
end the Sole may riſe: But if 
this will not do, take out the Sole 
clean, and after the Bleeding is 
non — the tender tops of 
Hyſop ſtamped in a Mortar, ap- 
ply Snails-Oyl, and red Nettles 
-chereto ; which Oyl is made; by 
putting ſeveral Snails into a Bg 
with Bay-Salt, and when they 
are hung fome time nigh the fire, 
an Oyl will drop from thiem; at 


* 


irawing Tron or Rape, fem the 


22 


uſe it as before, once a day; for 
nnn, 
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ving melted the greaſe, and that | { 


H oOo 


three days, and heal up the Feet 
with your green Ointment. 
It you fear your Horſe is ſub - 
ject to be Hof-bound, anoint his 
Coffin all over with Neatstoot- 
oyl, efpecially at the ſetting on 


of the hoof; or with Turpen- 
tine, and ſtop his Feet below 


with Cowſdung; or take half a 
pound of the fat of Bacon, three 


ounces of White - ſoap, Balm an 


handful, and five or fix ſprigs of 


the tender tops of Rue, ehopt and 


ftampr all togecker very well; 


then fry them, and lay them on 


reaſonable hot, and let him come 


in no wet till he be well. 
HOOF-BRITTLE, or Brittle- 


Hof; a Diſeaſe in Horſes, that 


comes either by Nature, or Ac- 
cident: Naturally, by the Sire or 
Dam; Accidentally, by a Surfeit 
thit falls down into their Feet, 
or elſe in that the Horſe hath 
been formerly forndred. There 


are feveral Receipts for the cu- 


ring hereof. 1. Take Turpen- 
tine, Sheep-ſucr,unwrought Wax, 
and Hogſereaſe, of each haf a 


pound, Sallet-oil half a pint, and 
of Dogſgreaſe a por nd: boil them 


together, and keep them in a 
Gilley-por ter your uſe, anoint 


the hocts very well two or three 


time: a day therewith, eſpecial- 
ly ar the ſetting on of the hair, 
and ſtop them with Cowidung 
an! Dogfgreaſe melced together. 
2. Some take a pound of Da gs 
and Hogſireafe. clarified with 
R :ſewarer, mix it with half fo 
much Cowidung, boil it up, and 
andint his Feet with it, eirher hot 
or cold. 


to make the Hoofs grow in a verv 
fh »rr time, Take a gallon of freſh 
Hogſgreaſe, half a buſhel of Da- 
mask-roſes clear picked; and ha- 


3. Others preſcribe 
the folluwin? Receipt for it, and 
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it is boyling hot, put che Roſes 
into it, Ind fir them well — | 
till they be all wet; then take 
them off the Fire, and put them 
into an Earthen- pot cloſe cover d, 
and after you have drawn your 
Bread, put it into the Oven, and 
there let it ſtand till it be cold 
when you take it out, and put it 
into a ne Horſe-dunghil that is 
very hot, where let it remain 
three Weeks z then take it out, ; 
melt it again, and ſtrain the Ro- 
ſes from the Liquor, which ke 
in an earthen pot. And to uſe 
it, when you dreſs the Horſe, 
take a ſpoontul of Tar and three 
balls of Horſedung, warmed in 
a pint of this Liquor, or Oyl; 
then take off his Shoes, and bind 
up his Feet with a pair of bis- 
kins of Leather, with à thick 
Sole, pour in the Liquor, and let 
him ſtand a Week ſo, but apply 
| freſh ſitt to him every day poured 
into the Buskins, but take away 
none of the old Medicine; then 
tack on his Shoes again, ſtop his 
Feet, and anoint them all as befor. 
After his bags are off, you may 
water him twice a- day, as at o- 
ther times; and when his Feet be 
clean pickt and dry, yo My | 
uſe the Medicine as you did be- 
tore FFC 
H OOE CAST, or Caſting 
the Hof; is when the coffin tal 
clean away from the Horſe l 
Foot ; which comes hy means ot 
ſome foundring, prick, or ilap, 
which breaks on the top round 
about the Cornet, that in dine 
cauſes it to fall off. To cure n, 
Take Aquafortis the ſtrongeſt that 
can be got; and firſt with a Rake 
or Drawing Iron, file or draw 4. 
way the old hoot ſome what near; 
then touch the hot ſo prepared 
with your Aquafreisthree or 40 
veral dreſſinęs, ee, 
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Turpentine one pound, new Wax 
half a pound, Sallet-oyl half a 


pound, melt and mix them all 


upon the fire, and anoint the 
coffin of tie Foot up to the top; 
and this will bring a new. hoof. 
2. Ochers take Turpentine half a 


pound, for half a pint, new Wax 
halt a pound, Sallet-oyl one pint, 


all, except the Turpentine, mel- 
ted together till they be well 
mixed, add to your Turpentine 


a little before it's taken off the 
fire, and ſtir it till it be cold; 
but beforehand make a Leather- 


buskin, with a thick Sole fit for 
his hoof, but wide enough to be 
tied about his Paſtern; and dreſs 
his hoof with this Medicine, lay- 
ing Tow or Hurds thereon, and 
ſo put ©n the Buskin, faſtning it 
to the Paſtern- joint, or a little 
above, but ſo as not to trouble 
the Foot, Renew the Medicine 
there is occaſion, and as the 
tot begins to come; and if you 


find it row harder, and thicker | 


in one place than another, or 
crubbles or grows out of faſhion, 
take the Rape and file it into good 
faſhion again; and when you 


find him fo well, that you may 


turn him our, put him into ſome 
moiſt Paſture or Meadow, which 
wn ow the hoot to become 
ouch. a” | 
HO O F-HURT; in labouring 
beaſts, more eſpecially Oxen, 1 
the hoof be hurt at any time, ei- 


ther with a Coulter or Share, or 


4 


it, make a Salve of Pitch and 
Greaſe, mixed with Powder of 
brimftone, melted rogether, and 
with an hot Iron, melt that on the 
lre Hoof or Clee. This Med i- 
fine is good alſo when the Beaſt 


any part of his Clees. To cure 


8 
A 
e 


ſo anoint the Foot with an Oint-. 
ment made of Hogſgreaſe three 
pounds, Patchgreaſe to, Venice 


( - 


HOOD, © 
has been hurt either wich ſtub or 
ſpell of Wood; and if chere be 
any little part gone in, it will 
draw it our, 2, But if the Foct 
be hurt far within the fl ſn, by 
ſome ſharp Stone, or other thingt, 
then the Wound muſt be opened. 
and ſeared with an hot Iron, and 
bathed three days together mor- 
ning and evening, with warm 
Vinegar, and wrap it in a buskin 
of Broom. 3. If his Leg be hurt 
with a Share, lay thereto the 
Herb call'd Sea- Lettice, mixed 
wich Salt, called in Greek Titky- 
malus, for it is good to heal it; 
and is alſo good to heal the hurt 
in che Foot, as well as on the 
Leg; but ic muſt be always waſn⸗ 
ed with hot Urine of Men, then 
burn ready a Faggot of fome 
Wood abroad, and as ſoonas the 
flame is our, make the Beaſt tread 
on the hot Embers with his fore 
Feet, then anoint it with Tar and 
old Greaſe' mixt. 4. In caſe an 
Ox be cut or gravell'd in the 
Foot, the help is to bath him with | 
warm Urine, aud to anoint the 
place with Tar and old Greaſe 
meked together. 3. When an 
Ox's Foot opens and chops, ſothat 
the horn dees wrek and cleave, 
bath it well firſt with warm vine 
gar, and Salt, and Oyl, all mixed 
together, then cap it well for a 
day or more, and thereon put a 
| plarſter of old Greaſe and Pitch 
melted, it will heal: But if the 
hnofs are hrcken, cover and 
wrap them with Lirnen ſteeped 
in Vinegar, Oyl, and Salt, renew- 
ing the ſame for three days, bur 
on the- fourth, melt Pitch and 
old Greafe together, and put it 
thereon, with the Bark of a Pine 
Apple · tree clean poliſhed ; and 
when it begins to heal, rub it all 
over with Chimney- ſoot. 6. But if 


it be neglected by you, that worms 
5 8 b breed 


Ot. 6 
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HOOD 


breed in the Sore, and make. it 


fall ro a Coldneſs, for want of 


waſhing it in cold Water in mor- 
nings; then bruiſe ſome Hore- 
hound, Leeks and Salt together, 
and lay thereon a plaiſter of Tow. 
mixt with Pitch, Oyl and old 
SGreaſe, and fo anoint it all over 

. with the ſame, to keep the Flies 


HOOF-LOOSNED, is a diffo- | 
lution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a Horſe's hoot from the 
fleſh, at the ſetting on of the cro: 
net. Now if the paring be 
round about the cronet, it comes | 
by means of foundring ; it in 
part, then by ſome prick of 
ſome Channel-nail, Quitter- bone, 
Retreat, Gravelling, or Cloying, 
or the like: The ſigns of it are 
theſe, when the hoof is looſned 
by foundring, it will break firſt 
in the fore- part of the cronet, 
right againſt the toes, becauſe 
the humour does always covet to 
deſcend on the toe: But if it 
proceeds from pricking, gravelling, 
and ſuch- like cankered things, 
then the hoof will looſen round 
about cqually even at firſt; but 
if it proceeds from a quitter- 
bone or hurt upon the cronet, 
then it will break right above the 
grieved place, and is very rarely 
ſeen to gp any farther. 
There are many cures for it, 
x. If the hoof be looſe, Jon 
to open it in the Sole of the foot, 
fo as the humour may have free 
paſſage downwards; put a reſtri- 
are charge about it, and then 
heal it up wich Turpentine and 
Hogſgreaſe melted together. 2. 
Some take two fpoonfuls of Tar, 
a' quarter of a pound of Roſin, 
half an handful of Tagfie, as 
mech of Rue, 2s much of 
ted Mints, and equally of oY 


_—_——— uu ttt, 


kutter, and a penny - 


in a Mortar; 
a pound of 

worth of Vargins-wax, and melt 
them on che Fre till it come to 
be a thick Salve, then ſpread it 
upon a Cloth, and apply it for 
ſeven days together. 3. Some 
anoint it with Burgundy-pitch ʒ or 
take Bittony, Roſemary, Rue, 
Bole-Armoniac and Frankincenſe 
boiled together, and laid: over it, 
4. Tar, Brimſtone in fine pow. 
der, Wheat-bran, and the Urine 
of a. Menchild, boiled all to a 
Poulteſs, and applied hot to the 
hoof, will faſten it: S0 will the 
Brains of a Pig, or Flax dipt in 
the Whites o 117 or waſhed 
with Vinegar, it ſtapped there- 
with, and filled with Tartar and 
Saltzand then anointed withOliba- 
num, Maſtick, Pitch, of Greaſe, each 
alike, with a little Dragca's-blood; 


red together.; and if the new 


5 
1 
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One. ; 1 | $ ©. 
Ho FS; as.to a Horſe there 
are divers kinds of them; ſome 
perfect, ſome imperfect; the per- 
fect beirg that which is round, 


— 


that the Horſe may tread more on 
the toe than on the heel, and 


and broad heels. x, As for the in. 
perſect offe, it is that which lacks 
any of theſe fore 
perties; and if it be not round, 


the ſides and quarters, that Horle 
for the moſt part has narrow 
heels, and in 7 $ of. time will 
be flat hoofed 

foot, and will nat car e 
long, nor travel fat, but den 
ſurbate; and by treading more 


I 


theru wood, brayed at} togethet 


7 


* 
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will go low en his Palterns, 755 
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new Wax, and Sheep-ſuet mel. 


hoof come, cut away the: al 


ſmocth, rough, and ſhort, fa 


alſo right and ſomewhat hollow 
within, having à narrow fruſg 


but broad and ſpreading out ot 
which is a weak: 


upon his heels than on his 1065, , 


0 


— 


theſe foremention d pro- 
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bound. See 5 


H -O O = 
his Feet, through weakneſs, be- 
come ſubject ro falſe quarters, | 
gravelling, c. 2. Others are 
rugged or brittle-hoofed; and 
and when the hoof is not ſmooth, 
but full of Circles, like Rams- 
horns, it is not only unſeemly to 
the eye, but a ſign alſo that the 
f:or is in no good temper, but 
too hot and dry. 3. Some are 
long, which cauſes the Horſe to 
tread all upon the Heels, go low 
in his Paſterns, and thereby to 
breed Windgalls. 
crooked hoofs, broad without, 
and narrow within; whereby 
the Horſe is ſplay-footed ; and 
then it will cauſe him to tread 
more inward than outward, and 
to go ſo cloſe wich his Joynts 
together, that he cannot well 
Travel, without interfering, or 


perhaps ſtrikiag one Leg ſo hard 


againſt the other, as to become 
lame; but jt he be broad within 
and narrow without, that ĩs not 
hurtful, notwitfiſtanding it will 
cauſe him to Gravel more on the 


out- ſide than theinſide. 5. Others 


have flat Hoofs, and not hollow 
within, which breeds the incon- 
yeniencies as before declared in 
the firſt imperfect Hoof; bur if it 
be over hollow, then it will dry 
the ſaſter, and cauſe him to be 
Huf bound: For the over hollow 
Hoot, is a ſtrait narrow one, and 
grows upright; for tho the Horſe 
dreads upright, and not on his 
heels, yet ſuch. kind of Hoofs 
will dry over faſt, if not conti- 
nually ſtoppd. 6. When the 


| Fruſt is broad, the Heels will be 


weak and fo ſott, that you may 
almoſt bend them together; and 
then he will never tread boldly 


en the Stones or hard Grounds. 
7. Some have narrow Heels, and 


they are tender; ſo that the 
Horſe will at laſt grow to be Mor- 


4. There are 


 HOOF-SWELLED; comes 
ſometimes to young Horſes when 


hard in their Touth, which 


them to ſwell in that place, by 
reaſon the blood falling down 
there, ſettles, which if not ſpee- 


dily remoy'd, will beget a wer 
Soo e 

HOCR-LAND; is Land Till. d 
and Sowed every Near. 


Peck. 


| modiry, and ſhould be more pro- 


make out our own Growth with 
ſome out of "Flanders. 
Plant that delights in the richeſt 


the ſame being better it mixt 
wich Sand; and a black Garden 
Mould is excellent for it: How- 
| 2 moſt OR of — will 
erve, except ſtony, rocky, and 
ſtiff clay Grounds. 'A piece of 


South, the Ground mellow and 
deep, and where water in Sum- 
mer is near, would do very well; 
but if for want of better conve- 
niency you be neceſſitated to 
plant your Hop-Garden in cold, 
ſtiff, ſowr, or barren Land; 
the beſt way about the end of 


will very much improve it; yea, 


dition it will, care muſt be taken 
in the 2 ol VVinter, to 
Till it eicher with Plow or Spade. 
And for the planting of them, 
ſome do it in 8 Chequer- 
wiſe, which is t 


form of a Quincunx, that is 


ſoever it _ pitch a ſinall ſti 


b 4 ar 


they are over-rid, -or — 
makes 


HO OF; is a Meaſure of 2 : 
HOP; isa ver valuable Com- 


ared than it is in the King- - 
| dom, we being yearly oblized to 


It's a 


Land, and a deep light Mould, 


Land a little inclining to the 


September is to burn it, which 


ler your Ground be in what con- 


beſt wan, if 
vou do intend to Plow with Hor- 
les between the Hills; others, in 


better for the Xp, which, 2 | 


| 
| 
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at every place where there is to 


* 


an Hill; and wien chat is 
done, in caſe the Ground be 
Poor or ſtiff, let ſome of the beſt 


Mould chat can be got, or a pir- 


del df the beſt Dung and Earth 


mixt be brought into it; and at 


Aach ſtick dig an hole of a foot 


— w 


for which, holes are to be made 
ready before you have them out 


ſquare, and fill it with this Mould 
or Compoſt, wherein your Plants 
are to be ſet. The diſtance of 


the Hills in dry and. burning 


Ground, may be fix foot; but 
moiſt, deep and rich Mould, 
that is ſubje& ro bear large Hops, 


requires eight or nine; and ſo 
accordinꝭ to the goodneſs of the 


Ground, the Hills are to be pla- 


- ced near, or farthe off. 


The deſt time of planting 


Hope is allow'd to be in O ober, 


before the approachoſcbid Win- 
ter, the Hops then having time 
to ſettle before the Spring. The 
largeſt Sets are to be choſen, of 
about eight or ten inches in 
length, and having three or four 
Joynts or Buds in each Hlant, 


of the Ground; at each corner 
of which hole, ter a plant, and 


2 


a pa 
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H 
you muſt pull doun your Rile 
and undermine round about, til 
you come near the principal 
Roots; and then take the upper 
or younger Rocts in your hand, 
and fhake off the Earth, which 
being remov'd away with the 
fame Tool, vou ſhall diſcern where 
the new Roots grow out of the 
old Sets: In the doing ot which, 
be careful thae you do nct ſpoil 
the old Sets; as for the other 
| Ko2ts, they are to be cut away; 
neither need they be ſpared to 
ſthe delay of the work, except 
ſuch as you mean to ſet: No 
more of the Roots muſt be un- 
cover'd than the tops of the old 
Sets in the firſt year of cutting; 
and ar what time ſoever the Hill 
be cut down, the Roots are net 
to be cut till March. At the fiſt 
dreſſing, all ſuch Roots or Sprigs 
ſas grew the 1 car before out of 
your Sets, are to be cut away 
within one inch of the ſame, and 
lafterwards yearly, they muſt be 
cut as cloſe as can be ro the old 
Root; but to a weak ' Hop, ſome 
principal new ſhoots ſhould: be 
left at dreflinz. As for the Roots | 
that grow downward, they are 


tis convenient to raiſe the Earth jnor to be cur off; and to diſtin. 
two or three inches about, unleſs |guiſh them, Note that the old | 
you plant ſo late, that the grec n Roots are Red, bur thoſe of the 
Sprigs are ſhot forth; for then laſt year, White: The Roctbe. 
they are to be cover'd wholly, ng drefs'd,then the rub'd Moud 
leſt you deſtroy theme: Af the lis to be applied, and the Hill not 
Hops be old and worniour of made roo high at firſt; and 
heart, dig them about the begin- great care muſt be had ro keep 
ning of VVinter, and take as Poultry, and eſpecially Geeſe, 
much of the old barren Earth Jour of the Hep-gafden, particu: 
away as you may, and put fat larly during the Summer, * 
Mould in the lieu thereof; and] The number, length, andbig- - 
"this may be d: ne betore February] neſs of the Poles, are e age 
at fartheſt : But it. the Ape be ſvided accordinzrorhe diſtance ot 
fron: ard in good heart, then {the Hills, nature of the Ground, | 
late dreſſing js moſt proper, Jand ſtrength of the vp a be: 
which reſtrains ti m from roo {gin not to pole till ee ht *: 
early ſpringing, In dreifing:them i year aboye-grovgd, thar zen 
a on 5 2 2. „ , 2008 . 10 5 93 4 {ern 
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«ern where the biggeſt are re 
wired ; and to prevent houſling, 
et the Poles lean curwards; and 
»ſcr them towards the South, 
har the Sun may the better com- 
ak them, is cſteemed'an excel- 
et piece of Husbandry. When 
ge us are got two or Three foot 
ut ot the Ground, the next: 
ing is to conduct and tye them 
) ſuch poles as are fit for them. 
bout Midſummer, they begin to 
ne running at length, and then 
branch; but ſuch of them as 
e nat yet got up to the tops of 
e poles, might have their tops 
ipr off, or diverted from the 
ole, that they may branch the 
eter, which is much more for 
e increaſe of the Hop, than to 
nend itſelf in length. Some- 
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ſt ies in May after Rain, the 
i are to be made up with a 
of ee cr Spade, or by Plowing, 
ly hich will be a means to deſtroy 
d he Weeds; and tis neceſſary in 
be ry Spring, to water them with 


me Rivuler or Stream running 
rough or near your Hop- Gar- 


e 1, or otherwiſe, out of ſome 
ts Fell digged from ſome Pond, 
re de wich Clay in the lower part 
n+ e Ground, to receive haſty 
Id wers by ſmall Aqueducts lead- 
ne g to it, which is the beſt Wa- 


every watering, which need 


ot it be above twice or thrice in 
nd cy Sammer, ſo they may be 
ep roughly wet, be ſure to make 
le ne Hills, wherein holes for 


e water had been made, with 
me parings, and with the weeds, 
d cooleſt and 
ut can be got. 
| ps blow towards 
ih and bell about the begin- 
ng of Auguſt ;"and in forward 
Ars, are ſometimes: ripe at the 


Id 


- 


the end "of | 


> 


of all for this purpoſe, Af- 


moiſteſt Materials | 


| 


than th 


_ Hop 

ning of the next. When they 
look a little browniſh, gather 
them, and that without delay; 
and the moſt expedirious wa 
for it, is to make a Frame with 
four ſnort poles, or ſticks laid on 

four forks driven into the 

Ground, of that breadth, as to 
contain either the hair of the 
Ooſt or Kiln, or a Blanket tack- 
ed round the 2 about the 
edges. On this ſame, the Poles 
with the Hops on them may be 
laid, being either ſupported with 
Forks, or with the sdges of the 
Frame; at each fide whereof, 
the pickers may ſtand and prick + 
into it. When the Blanket or 
Hair is full, untack it, carry it a- 


way, and place another, or theſame 


emptied, in the ſame Frame again: 
And this Frame may be daily re- 
moved with little trouble to ſome 
new place of the Garden near 
the work. | | 

Hops muſt not be gathered 
while wet; but if the dew be on 
them, or a ſhower hath taken 
them, the pole may be ſhaken 
and they will dry the ſooner. If 
they be over-ripe, they will be 
apt to ſhed their Seed, wherein 
conſiſts their ghiefeſt ſtrength ; 
they will not alfo look ſo green, 


* 


hut ſomewhat brown, which 


much leſſens their value, though 
ſome let them ſtand as long 28 
they can, becauſe they waſte 
leſs in the dropping; for four 
pounds of und ry'd Hops thorow 
ripe, will make one of dry; 
whereas five pounds of thoſe 
ſcarcely ripe, yer in their prime, 
makes but one; ſo that they 
judge they ger more in the tho- 
rough ripe Hop by the weight, 
loſe in the colour. As. 
faſt as the Hops are picked, they 
muſt dryed. Some among us, 
eſpecially the He, mings and Ho[- 


of this aid Month, or bez in- 


= 


landers, | 
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Hair - cloth: But the beſt way, s 
5 bout an inch thick, and two or 


ges ſo entred are put into another 


Joynts of the Tinn may always lie 
der the middle of a ledge; and 


edges of the Kiln to — up the 
remove, that the 1 ſho- 


for this purpoſe as well as Char- 
the Hops: But it muſt not he for- 


over, by nailing ſingle Tin to che make 


„ 


anders, uſing a Kiln or Ooſt for | 
this purpoſe, ot which in its 


proper place. Others dry them 
on the ordinary Malt-Kiln in an 


to make A Bed of flat ledges, a- 


three inches broad, ſawn and laid 
acroſs on the other cheque rwiſe; 


ce flat way, the diſtances about ter they 


three inches or the like, the led- 


that rhe floor may be even and 
ſmooth: 1 * this Bed 22 
on two or three Joyces ſet edge- 
wiſe, to ſupport 77 — ſinking; 
then cover it with large double 
Tinry ſawdred together at each 
Joynt; and ſo order the ledges 
before they be laid, that the 


when the bed is wholly cover'd 
with Tin, fit boards about the 
Hops, only let the one fide be to 


ved off as before. The Hops 


may be turned on this Tin-bed |. a Taſſel, whereby the bag vi 


or Floor with great ſafery, and 
ſmall expence of Fuel; and alſo, 
any manner of Fuel will ſerve 
coal, the ſmoke not paſſing thro 


got, to make conveyances for 


it at the ſeveral corners and ſides | unripping the Loop, and © 
of the Kiln. 6 the mouth of the bag, filling! 


The turni ot Hops after the 
eafieſt and 2 ſecure way, is 


: found to be not only 4 waſteand' p 
injury to the Hop, but alſo an 


expence of Fuel and Time; but 


it may be prevented, in caſe the the i 

upper Bed, wheron the Hops lie, | be rotten, it mi bens 

have a cover that may be let two or threepat of the con 
down and raiſed at pleaſure, | 


which cover, may be tinned 


* 


| the Hops when full, and oft 


bag, and tread the Hops on ef 
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begin to dry, and are reaty\ 
be burnr, aber you my let 
this cover within a foot and 
of the Hops, which will ref 
the heat upon them, that 
uppermoſt Hop will be as fo 
dry as the lower, and every ly 
3 8 1 
The way to bag your Hops (d 
122 . 
to cool and toughen) is to 1 
a round or ſquare hole in ang 
per floor, big enough for a 
with eaſe to go up and dow 
and turn and wind therein; e 
rack a hoop about the mouthi 
the bag faſt with Packrhrea 
that it may bear theweigit! 


Man that treads them; then 
the bag down thro the hade, a 
the Hoop will reſt above, nale 
the bag from flidin wholly fly! 
into which bag caſt a few Hop 
and before you $0 in to Trea 
let an handful of Hops be tied 
each lower corner with 2 pid 
of Packthread, to make as it ne 


full may be convenienth 
or removed; then go int 


fide, another till caſting n 
faſt as you require, till the fi 
be full: When tis well road 
and filled, let the bag down, | 


two upper corners as' you 4 . 


be tnixt u 


AX 5 
r * * 


ww, or r [Eos 
t not ta compare to #1 : 
B; Sheeps-dung alſo is well 
ough ; and it ſome of it, Pi. 
ors-dunz, or Hen-dung, be 
-ped in Water till it be quite 
oled; when you water the 
9 on che top of every Hill, a 

ful. of it may be put into the 
low place made to contain 


e Water, and the Water will 
rry the vertue ot it to the Roots 


the Hops, which is the moſt 
peditiaus and unexpenſive way 
enriching the Rop-bills of any. 


er. | | 

The tops of them which. are 
dl, are eaten, when boiled, and 
good to mollific the Bo- 
and a Decoction of its flow- 
i recke ned an Amidote for 
ofe that are poiſoned, and 
res the Ich, as well as the Sy- 
thereof, eſteemed excellent 
od for Cholerick and Peſti- 
tal Fevers. Their ſeaſoning 
auld be Garlick and Vinegar, 


Orange juice and Pepper. And 


y, being boiled in Broth, they 
e good at all times, for all Ages 
0 Complexions. | » 
HOPPER; is that wherein 
5 carry their Seed-corn at the 

eof ſawing ; as alſo, the Veſ- 
| which contains the Corn at 
e top of the Mill. 
HORN-CEAM ; Lat. Oſtrip, or 
hinus, is planted of Sets, or 
led trom Seeds, which being 
e in Auguſt, ſhould be ſown 
0atber, They lie a year in 
e bed, which muſt be well 
d carefully ſhaded, ſo ſoon as 
peep. The more expedi- 
dus way, is by Layers, or Sets, 

about an inch diameter, and 
d within half a foot ef the 
uth, and thus it. advances to a 
Mderable Tree. It affect 


Verdure;and of all other, the har- 
der Woods, the ſpeedieſt grower. 
The admirable Eſpalier Hedge in 


the long middle Walk of Luxem- 
burg Garden at Paris, is planted” 
of this Tree. Of all the For. 
reſt Trees, this preſerves itſelf 


beſt from the bruttings of the 


Deer. 
HORN-COAT; See Owl. 
HORN- GELD; is a Tax with- 
in the Forreſt, for all manner of 
Horned Beaſts. N 
Ho E; he is an Animal that is 
by Nature, valiant, ſtrong, and 


Beaſts, moſt apt and able to en- 
dure the extreameſt Labours; 
the moiſt quality of his compo- 


ſition being ſuch, that neither: 


extream heat drys up his Strength 
nor the violence of the cold 
freezes the warm temper of his 
moving Spirits. He is moſt gen» 
tle and loving to Man; apt co 
be Taught, and not forgetful 


when an impreſſion is fixed in 
g watchful above 
all other other Beaſts, and will 


his brain; being wa 


endure His Labour wich the moſt 
empty Stomach. He is: natural 


Hills, Riff Ground, and che 


$2 #0 


ly given to much, cleaulineſs, of 
5 an 


barren and moſt expoſe pan of | 


nimble ; and above all other 
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an excellent ſcent, and therefore 
not ſo much as to offend any Man 


with his evil ſavours.— Now. 


for his ſhapes in general, the 


uſual character is, he muſt have 


the Eyes and Joynes of an Ox, 
the Strength and Foot of a Mule, 


reared, and great towands ö 
breaſt, the Breaſt large and roun 
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the Ears ſinall, ſharp, long, w 
upright, che Forehead lean ay 
large, the Eyes great, full, a 
black, the Brows well filled, aj 
ſnooting out wards, the [a 


the Hoofs and Thighs of an Aſs, 
the Throat and Neck ot a Wolf, 
the Ear and Tail of a Fox, the 
Breaſt and Hair of a Woman, the 
Boldneſs of a Lyon, the Shape and 
Quick ſight of a Serpent, the Face 
dot a Cat, the Lightneſs and Nimble- 
neſs of a Hare; a high Pace, a deli- 
berate Trot, a pleaſant Gallop, 
a ſwift Running, a rebounding 
Leap, and preſent, and be quick 
in Hand. And as for Colours, 
the beſt are brown Bay, dapple 
Grey, Roand, bright Bay, black, 
with a white near Foot behind, 
white Forefeet before, white Star, 
Cheſnut or Sorrel, with any of | 
thoſe Marks, or Dun with a | and thoſe fleſhy ; the Hams d 
black Liſt; or elſe, it may be gi- | and ſtreighr , the Trunchea 
ven in Verſe, thus: i ſmall, long, well fer on, and ue 
.cuched ; the Train loog, nt 
thick, and falling ro the Ground 
the Yard and Stones ſinall; lll 
ly, to be well riſen before; a 
to conclude with the deſcriptic 
of a famous Horſeman in ae 
words; The Hſe ſhould ha 
broad Forehead, a great He 
lean Head, thin, ſlender, le 
wide Jaws, a Jong, higb, reang 
Neck, rearing Withers, à bro 
deep Cheſt and Body, 0P"gi 
Paſterns, and narrow Hofs. 
There are à mytiphetty'9 
things relate to an je, Wn 
will be found under their prop 
Heads, only here a few rhat arena 
ſo convemently reducible7? {uct 
Heads,ſhall be noted er kent 
a Horſe to Graſs, eip ht ot nine dt 
before you turn hin e 
blood Fro him; the Kerb 
en e Hi hee 


wide, lender, and lean, the N 
ſtrils wide and open, the Mout 
reat, the Head large and leg 
ike to a Sheep, the Main thi 
and large, the Withersſharpal 
pointed, the Back ſhort, eva 
plain, and double Chined, th 
Sides and Ribs deep, large, an 
bearing out like the cover of 
Trunk, and cloſe ſhut at 
Huckle-bone, the Belly long ati 
great, but hid under the Rib 
the Flanks full, yet gaun, th 
Rump round, plain and broad 
with a large ſpace between 
Buttocks, the Thighs long a 
large, with well-faſtoned bone 
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i. | 
F you defire a Horſe thee long to 
ſerwe, Is 85 
Take a. brown Bay, and him with 
care preſerve : 1 O 
The Grey's not ill, but he is pri- 
ee e 
That is Cole-black, and blazed 
___ WHbDia Stah* 5 5" 
If for thy Self, or Friend, thou 
- wilt procure | 
A Horſe, let him white Lyard be, 
he'll long endure, ' © 
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But to return to the more par- 
ticular ſhapes of an Horſe : It's 
required that the Root be black, 
ſmooth, dry, large, round, and 

hollow, the Paſterns ſtreight and 
upright, Fet- locks ſnort, the Legs 
ſtreight and flat, called alſo laſh- 
legged, 'the Knees bony, lean, 
and round, the Neck long, high, 
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HO R 
te; aud in a day or two af 
his Drink, abate of his Cloaths 

degrees, before you turn him 
xth, leſt by doing them on à 
Aden, he rake more Cold; and 
ury him not at all after his 
oaths are taken off, but let 
im ſtand in his duſt, for that 
il keep him warm; neither is 

roper to put him cur till the 
idſt of Ay at the ſooneſt, for 
ill chat time, Graſs will not have 
xe enough; and let the day be 
arm, Sun- ſnine, and about ten 
{the Clock; ſeeing Horſes pam · 


cred in warm Stables, and kept | 


bſe,will be very ſubject to take 
old, 2. To take him up from 
rſs, he muſt be very dry, elſe 
e will be ſubject to be Sc. bby, 


d that not later than :Barth4o- } 


ep-day,when theSeaſon begins to 
t cold Dews fall, that cauſe much 
arm to your Horſe, aud then be- 
ins the heart of Graſs ro fail, 
0 as the Graſs which he then 
eeds upon, breeds no good Nu- 
ment, but groſs, phlegmatick, 
nd cold Humours, which pu- 
ine and corrupt the Blood; and 
ke him up very quickly, for 
ar of melting his Greaſe, - his 
it gotten at Graſs being "ery 
ender ; then in a day or two a 

er he is in the Stable, ler 


im be Shod, Let- blood, and) 


renched, which prevents the 
ellows, Staggers, and the like 
tempers, occaſioned + by the 
al and Spleen, which the heart 
nd ſtrenzth of Graſs, through: 
be rankneſs of the Blood, en- 
zenders in the Body. 3. The 
tous, after they have taken 
im into the Stable, before they 
her Blood or Drench him, in 


hot Sun ſhining Day, take him 


m into a convenient place, and 
re Trim him; then take or- 
un Hit Waſhing: ſoap, . and 


and thus doin 
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| anoint his Head and every part 
of him all over therewith, hav- 


ing a care, tliat none of it get 


inco his Ears or Eyes; then 


waſh him very well with warm 
Water all over, and wipe him 
wich a warm Linnen- cloth, and 


after rub him dry wich Woollen- 


cloths ; then Soap him all over 
again, eſpecially his Main and 
Tail; and waſh him very clean 
with Back Lee, with a Wiſp or 
Woollen- cloth, and when you 
have ſufficiently cleanſed him, 
dry him as before; and leading 
him into the Stable, let him be 
cleanſed with a clean, thin, ſoft 
Cloth. 4. To make an Horſe 
follow his Maſter, and find him 
out, and challenge him amongſt 
never ſo many People, Take a 
pound of Oar-meal, to which 

put a quarter of a pound of Ho- 
ney, and half a pe und of Liquo- 
riſh, make a little Cake thereof, 
and pur ir into your boſom next 
to your naked Skin, then run and 
labour your ſelf till you ſweat, 


ſo rub all your Sweat upon the 
Cake; then keep the Horſe faſt- 


ing a Day and a Night, and give 


it him to Eat; which done, turn 


him looſe, and he ſhall not only 
follow you, but alſo hunt and 
ſeek you out when he has loſt 
cu; and when he comes to you, 
ſpit into his Mouth, and anoint 
his Tongue with your Spittle ; 
he will never 
forſake you. 5. To make a 
Horſe look Young, take a crook- 
ed Iron, no bigger than a Whear 
Corn, and having made it red 
hor, burn a little black hole in 


the tops of rhe two ourmsſt 


Teeth, of each ſide the neither 
Chap before, next to the Tuſhes, 


where the Mark is worn our; 


then pick it wich en Aw blade, 
and make the Shell fine and ar 
5 E 


% 


then wich a ſharp feraping Tron, 


tlie Horfe's Eyes, 


and blow the Skin full 
fill all the hollowneſs 


your Finger on the hole a little 


d ” 


| Courlſers, Biſhoping. ' 6. 


covered, or upon any other o. 55 
daſion, Take a Liſt of Woollen- hi 
cloth, and tying it 


Cart-Horſe, &c. Alſo Tee 
Age, Rules to buy a Morſe, 
Feeder, &c, Item Parts 


Colours of 4 Ho 


common of any Dung whatever, | and 


better the Dung is. | 


r a ſharp fetaping Iron, | HORSE'S-AGE z/cbanouyy 
make all his Teerh white and | old an Horſe is, che de fg 
clean; chis done, take a fine Lan- outward Characters: xMis Tex 
cet, aud about che hollows ©f | whereof he has in his Head 
which are Forty; chat is, fix great ng 
mrunk down, make a litele hole | Teerh above, and ſix belows 
1 the Skin, and pur f one fide, with 'as many an 
in the Quil of a Raven or Crom, other, that makes Twenty fy 
Wind, | and are called Grinders; th 
| filled ſix above, and as many below 
up z then take the Quill Out, lay the fore⸗ part of his Mouth, cl 
While, and the Wind will ſtay þmake Thirty fix; then four f 
in, and he will look as Youthful | ſhes are above and one below 
as if he were but fix Years old. each ſid 
This manner of making a Horſe which make. juſt Forty. l 
to look Young, is called by Horſe - the firſt year, he hah his u 
To pre- teeth, that are only Grin 
vent a Wrſe from Neighing, if and Gatherere, but no Tu 
you be either in the Service of aud they be "ſmall, white, a 
the Wars and would not be dif- bright to behold. — He ch 
the four foremoſt Teeth'1 
Head the ſecond year; tl 
folds about the midft of his low, in the midſt of che roms 
Voice, as has been often tryed fthe Gatherers, and "they 4 
and approved. Note, That Hor- | browner and bi 
fes are meaſured by the Hand, ther. The third yen, 0 
which is four Inches. See War- | Teeth next to them are change 
#Hirſes, Princes-Horſes, Hunting- and leave no apparent vu 
Hſe, Labouring-Horſe, Running: ¶ teetli before, but te abobe 

_ Wiſe, Coach-Horfe, Pack-Horſe, two below on each fide; will 
e Horſes | are all ne makes ſmall. ——# 

bye [changes th | 
rs f a them the fourth year, andrea? 
Horſe's Bidy, under which are no more Foals-reeth before, 
romprehetided the ſeveral Names | one on each ſide both above 
and Terms 1 thereunto, Thelo w. The year follow 
e explained. | all Nis foremoſt Teech will! 

Cc. changed, but chen he Mah! 
HORSE DUN; is the moſt | Tuſſiss on each fide comp 
fe. thar come up in 
of che laſt oer 


becauſe Horſes are moſtly kept: | | mr 
Fey Pls he caſt; will be holde 


in Stables, and their Soil pre- which 
ſerved, yielding a good! Price it | and have a little black Perz 

divers places, and is rhe only the middle, which g ee n 

Dung in ufc for hor Beds, and Park in che Horſe's "Mou, 

other uſes fe the Gardiner. „continues ti be be paſt eig 

the higher tue Hotſes are fed; the | years od e. Ie e 

be | he pate u We Fa 
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-are fo 


e, being named Bit: i 


Teeth next u 
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wit Which you 5 22 
\s little of new an | 
; þ che botrom of the 4 uin; 
des, the Tuſh will be white, 
ul. ſhort and ſharp- —— In 
he next, all his Teeth will have 
heir perfect growth, and the 


\ ſren, —— The eight year, all 


M plain, the black Speck or 
ck being no more but difcer- 
ed, and his Tuſhes will be more 


ellow than 1 y. — The 
cceeding year, his foremoſt 
Feech will be longer, broader, 
elower and fouler than at youn- 
er years, the Mark gone, and 
is Tuſhes bluntiſn. — In the 
etch year, the inſide of his up- 
per Tuſhes wills be no holes at 
l to be felt with your Fingers- 
nds, which till that Age you 
ſull ever feel; beſides the Tem- 
ples of his Head will begin co 
be crooked and hollow. —— In 
t roy Teerh — 1 
teding long, very yellow, black 
ind foul, a he may then cut 
yen, and his Teeth will ſtand 
lirectly oppoſite to one atjother. 

In the twelfth, they will 
e long, yellow, black, and foul ; 
ut then his 


n the chirteenttr year, his Tu- 


much ridden Horſe, otherwiſe 


lte the Tuſhes of a Boar. 
Mouth, as ro which, you muſt 
he do not over-hang his up- 


tho it be the Mark of an old 


e alſo he 


Tooth wih his Bars 3 For if 


Fe Teeth will be full, ſmooth, 


r Teeth will 
nn over his nether . And 


er Teeth over his nether; for 


1 : 
7 5 pen 7 2 
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k in his Mouth will be plain- | full, 


— wil 


HOWE: 
too deep burne, his 


whlch will be very troubleſome - 
to the Horſe. 3. His Hooks, 
which if rugged, and as it were 
ſeamed one ſeam over another, 
and many ſeams; if they be dry, 
full, and cruſty, or e: ; 
it's a ſign of very old Age; when: 
on the contrary, a ſmooth, moiſt, 
hollow, and well ſounding Hook, 
is a ſign of Touthfu nel. 4. Nis 
Tail, by che ſtern of which wke 
your Horſe with your Finger and 
Thumb, cloſe at the ſetting on 


the Buttock, feeling there hard; 


and if, on each fide of the Tail, 
a Joint be found ſticking our 


bigneſs of an Hazel-Nut, then 
the Horſe may be preſumed to 
be under two years old; but if 
his Joints be all plain, and ao 
ſuch thing to be felt, then he is 


{above Ten, and it may be Thir- 


8 


Ines will be worn ſomewhat 
cle to his Chaps, if he be 4 


hey will be black, foul and long, 


Worſe, yer ſometimes this Infir- 
Mlty attends a young one: And 
7 be not too deep burnt 
the Sampaſs, and that his fleſn 


teen. 5, His Eyes, which i - 
round, full, ftaring, and ſtarti 
from his Head, if the Pits over 
them be filled, ſmooth and even 
wich his Temples, and no wrin- 
er 3 __ _ Brow, or 
under his Eyes, then he is | 
bur if ochermite, he has 128 
trary Characters, it's a ſign of old 
Age. 6. His Skin, which it you take 
in any part of his Body between 
your Finger and Thumb, and 
pull it from the Fleſh, then let- 
Ting it go again, if it ſuddenly 
return to the place from whence 
it came, and be ſmooth and 
plain withone Wrinkles, then he 
is Young and full of Strength ; 
bur if it do not inſtant 
to its former place, he muſt be 
vel old and waſted. 7. His 
Hair; for if an Horſe that is of 
= dark colour 2 Griſſle 
only about his Eye-brows, or un- 


derneath his Main ; or any Horſe 
| ot 


ts — 4 * 
4. * " ꝶ— 5 To 
— 
{ =, 
£ 


flick che, | 


more than any other, by the 


ly return 


[ 


0 


corſs Ruts, and Furrows, till ex- 
tremity compel him. 3. For 


ofa whitiſh colour ſhould grow 


MNMeannelled, with either black 
or red Meannels univerſally over 


his Body, then both are figns © 


old Age. 8. And laftly, the Bars 


in his Mouth, which if great, 


deep, and handling rough and 
ard, ſhews he is old; but if 


hard, ſhe 
they be ſott, ſhallow, and handle 
gently and tenderly, then he is 
Loung; and in good ſtate of Bo- 
d o F: : 
J LORSE-FEEDER ; there are 
multitudes of obſervations to be 
made by one engag d in this Of- 


fice: To do it well, eſpecially 


when he has the care ot Running 
Horſes; bur to fele& a few, 1. 
As to Meat or Drink, if there be 
any ſuch or other Nouriſnment 
that he knows good for the 
Horſe, which yet he refuſeth, he 
muſt not thruſt it violently upon 
him, but by gentle enticements 
win him thereto, tempting him 
when he is moſt hungry and moſt 
dry; and it he get but a bit at a 
time, it will toon encreaſe to a 
greater quancicy, and ever let 
him have leis than he deſires; 
and that he may be brought the 
ſooner unto it, mix the Meat he 
loves beſt with that he loves 
worſt, till both be alike fami- 
liar. fo ſhall he be a ſtranger to 
nothinz that is good and wholſom. 
2. If he finds his Horſe ſubje& 
to Lameneſs or Stifneſs, to ſur- 
bate or tendernets of Feet, then 
let kim give him his Heat upon 
ſmooth carpet Earth, or forbear 
ſtrong Grounds, hard High- ways, 


the ſtate of an Horſe his Body, 
he muſt account that the ſtrongeſt 
ſtare, which is the higheſt and 
fulleſt of Fieth; ſo. it be good, 
hard, and without inward. fonl- 
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| the performance of 'Wand 
and herein he maſt conſider, i 
The ſhape of an Horſes Bay 
there being ſome that are raw 
plump, and cloſe knir Xopethe 
which will appear Fat and 0 
ſhaped, when they are lemg 
in poverty; while others that 
raw-bon'd, ſlender; . and lf 
knit together, will appear ke 
and detormed when they arch 
foul, and full ot groſs. Hun 
So likewiſe for their Inclinaim 
tor tome Horſes at the firſt i 
feed outwardly ,, and cim 
thick Rih, when they are in 
ly as lean as may be; wher 
others will appear lean to tie 
Eye, when they are only Graz 
In which caſe the Feeder hast 
helps to advantage his nay: 
ledge, the outward and inwat 
one. 4. The firſt is the cutwal 
handling and feeling the Horlt 
Body generilly over all his Rits 
but particularly upon his ſhat 
and hindermoſt Ribs; and it f 
be Eis Fleſh generally handleſot 
and looſe, and the Hagen i 
therein as into Down, then he 
foul without all queſtion; but 
enerally it be hard and firm, (le 
y ſoft upon the hindermoſt Rig 
he has Greaſe and foul Mate 
within him, which muſt: be wi 
ded whatever comes of it: A 
for the inward help, that is di 
ſharp Exerciſe, and ſtrong Sc 
ring; the firſt to difſolyethefous 
neſs; and the latter to bring x f 
way. 5. It's the Feeder; bat 
nefs to obſerve the Horle's Son 
tor if they hang down fide, d 
low from his Body, then s 8 
out of Luſt and Heart, aud 8 el 
tber fick of Greaſe, or other 
foul Humours; but in caſe they 
lie cloſe. couched up and ti 
in a ſinal] room, then he is heb 


neſs, to be the beſt and ableſt for 
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need be uſed:b 


der, it is very wholfome, 8. He 
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1:3; Limbs, he muſt ever before le 
he Ri: ns/any Match or fore Hear, I 


bathe hisLegs well from the Knees 
and Gambrels downwards, either 
with clarifyd Dogs-greaſe, which 
js the beſt; or Trotters-oyl that 
s next to it; or elle the beſt 
does gelt, which js ſufficient, 
and to work it well in wich his 
hands, and not with fire, for 
what he gets not in the firſt 
nicht, will be gor in che, next 
morning; and What is not got in 
chen, will be got in wen he comes 
to uncloath at the end ef the 
Courſe ; ſo that the Oyntment 
ut once, but thie- 
Rubbing as often as there is g 
portunity, 7. The Feeder may; 
n any of the later Fortnights © 
2 Running-Horſe's Feeding, if He 
finds him clear, ard his Greaſe 
conſiimed; abour ſix in the Eveh- 
ne, give him Water in a rea- 
ſonable quantity, being made 
lukewarm, and faſting an hour 
iter: Alſo, it chrbush the un- 
fafonablenefs of the Weather, 
you cannot Water him abroad, 
then at your Watering-hours yo 
all do it in the Houſe, with 
warm Water; and if an handful 
of Wheat-meal; Bran, or Oat- 
meal, finely powdred, which laſt 
s the beſt, be pur into the Wa⸗ 


77 


5 farther to note, That if the 
Ground whereon he is to Run 
tis March be dangerous, and apt 
tor miſchievous Accidents , 48 
Strains, Over- reaches, - Sihew- 
bruiſes, and the like, chat then 
be is not bound to give him his 
Heats thereon; but having made 
— 3 with the nature 
3 8 ER him take part 
Tree, accordi 


of the Groung® to the goodneſs 


d, and ſo run him 


93 


| froth; 


as a Mile, two, or 


2 
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een Pot and make not 


"his Cour ſe leſs, büt more 

bir Oh chi fc muſt ru; but it 
for ſome ſpecial cauſes, he like no 
many times, but not ever, give 


} 


about any ſpaclous and large 
Field, where the Horſe may lay 


down t B ey, and Run 4. 
pleaſure. 9. He muſt take ſpe- 


cial regard to all — Brea- 
things, and other Exerciles what- | 
ever, to the Sweating of che 
Horſe, and the occaſion thereof; 
45, if lie Surat upd halle or to | 
dccafion,as Walking a Foot- pace, 
anding ſtill in the ble and 5 
he like, make it manifeſt; rhar 
he Horſe is int, foul. fed, and 


| 
ants Exerciſe: But if upon 
| 865d occaſions, as firong Hears; 
great Labour, and the like, he 
Sweat, and thit yer it's a_ white 
v arid ike Soap-fuds, chen 

dly foul,” and fo 
wants Exerciſe; but if the Sweat 
be black, and as it were only Wa- 
ter thrown upon lim, without 
any frothineſs, then is he clean 
fed, in good luſt, and good caſe, 
and he may be Rid without any 
danger. 10. And laſtly, The 
Feeder ſhall obſerve his Hair in 
general, but eſpecially his Neck, 
and thoſe parts that are unco- 
ver ' d, and if they lie ſleek, ſmooth 
and cloſe, holding the beauty of 


de is inwardly 


N 


{ their natural colour, then is he 


in good caſe; but if rough or 
ſtaring, or diſcolour d, he muſt 
be inwardly cold at the Heart, 
and wants both Cloaths and warm 
PPTP A 
HORSE LEACHERT, or Leach- 
craft; is the Art of Curing flor- 


forth, and again, which Ire cal- 


= 
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[es of Diſeaſes; | 
cc  HORSE- 


i 


but more in quan- 
but ii 


his Heat upon any other Ground, 
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ly ſtick in bis Throat, and there} 


bowl to ſel, ,whereb 


. ſtiys in the Stomach and Incrails, | 


call'd Fetter, or Chain-l lock; is 


turn at the end, to "make it look” 


thus; Make as many little Hedges | 


oN 
HORSE-LEECH, is 4 dat 
rous c tor Cattle, and if 
Beuſt 180 5 t gf wallow down 
one in his de it will greatly 
moleſt him; for it will onen 


ſuck His Blo: d, and fo inflame 

the place, by cauſing his Throat- 

the paſ- 

ſage of his. Meat i is obſtructed, fo] 
thar he Ct hs nor take | 
his . K For the curing .of | 
which the 

as not to be tak 
hand, then put a Quill, or 
Cane, in 842 

with hot Oy and let it go down, 
by ſquirting, and as ſoon as the 
Oyl to Shen bi Worm, ſhe will. 
tall, 0 ere is alſo an- 


y 


other Way 2 F her off, by | 


letting the fume of ; Punaiſe unto 
her, which is.a' 'ſtinging Worm 
in Italy, like unto a TI k. 3. But 
if ſhe continues her hold, and 


then give the Bealt hot Vinegar, 
which will kill lier; and this will 
ſerve as well for moſt Cattle, 5 

HOASELOCK REV, otherwiſe, 


for the openmg a Hſe or 5 
loch. It is an Iron-plate ſquare 
bent at one end, having a Fate] 1 
hole and nicks in one part of it, 
to anſwer the Spriags and Wards 
within the Bolt; the other end 
is bent half round, with a ſmall 


: 


handſome. 


lie far within, ſo | 
den out with the 

ſome 

aſt's Ahroat, filled © 


— 


Hon ; 


- [bles, Thorns, or, che lein . 


rect or crooked | and of 
ſuch leng th, and ſuch . 
you. 11 convenient, and ac. 
cording to the Game you ſup- 
poſe the ſame may afford; and 
at 5 14 Rove little 
open paces, big enough for the 
Birds to pals 1 5 0 what 
1 en enced i in FN 1 


x mee 
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| The Lon AA 
epreſent th or void 
1 85 in each of . fa” 

rt ſtick of the bignels af ones. 
binger,.. and rye, thereunto-4+ 
Nooze of Hoſe-hair finely tuiſt· 
ed with a flipping * 1 the 
} Fowl ng aa, pals thro, 
j may draw it upon is Neck, and 
fo. become ſtrangled. But for 
' Woodcocks, lay the Springs lat 
on the Ground, to take — by 
the Legs: And: ſtore of Parrridges 
may be taken by the faid Devices 
laid croſs Plowed. Furrows in ne 
Iced Bone thats be any 


on the Ground... A 
HORSE-SH OE; ace there ; 


HORSEHAIRMOOZES; | are ſeveral ſorts; 1. Thar called 


theſe are devices to take Fowls 
and Birds by the Necks, or Legs, 
and ſometimes by doch: The 
m-ſt fitting places for this pur- 
poſe being among Buſhes and 
{mall Coppices, and the manner | 


che Planeli-ſhoe ,.. or Pancelet, 
which makes a good Foot, and 
an evil Leg, becauſe it . 
the foot to grow: heyang 1 

meaſure of the leg; cho for # 
weak heel, it 15 ing good, 
and will "kit? longer than an) 


rows about half a foot high, by 
ſticking ſinall Furz-buſhe, Bram. f 


Shoe; and is borrowed fromthe 
; Moyl char | 5 we! Hee e 


Fruſhes to keep the foot fram 
Stones or Gravel, 2, Shoes with 
Calkins, which tho' they be in- 
ended to keep the Horſe from 
ſiding, yet they do him more 
harm than good, in that he cau- 
net tread evenly uon the ground, 
whereby many times he wrenches 
his Foot, or ſtrains ſome Sine w, 
elpecially upon Stony- ways, where 
the Stones will not ſuffer the 
Calkins to enter, the foot lips 
wich more violence, tho ſome 
do not think him well ſnod, un- 
lefs all his Shoes be made with 
Calens, either ſingle or double; 
but the double is leſs evil, for he 


xi ſingle Calkins; but then 
they muſt not be over long or 
ſharp-pointed, but rather ſhort 
and flat. 3. There are Shoes 
wich Rings, which were firſt in- 


feet up high ; tho' ſuch Shoes are 
more paintul than helptul, and is 
in unhand ſome ſight in Horſes, 
which thing is incident to moſt 
hat haye not ſound Hoofs, for 
ender Feet ſear to touch the 
Ground that is hard; but whar 

intended for a remedy, proves 
prejudice to the Horſe, Go ad- 
Wing high Calkins, or elſe theſe 
Wngs to his Shoes, for thereby he 
made to have weaker heels 
un before. 4. Shoes with ſwel- 
ng welts or borders round a- 
out them, are made in Germany, 
ch being higher than the 
ads of the Nails, ſave them 
um nearing; and theſe are the 
ft ſort of laſting Shoes, if made 


SS Oh wn. 


i-well-remper'd Stuff, for they 
Far equally in all parts; and-the 
are treads evenly _ upon them. 
þ Others that uſe do paſs Moun- 
ans, where Smiths are not fo 
ly to be met wich, carry Shoes 
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will cread evener therewith, than 


rented to make a Horſe lift his 


Hor _ 
- they, faſten it ro; the Horſe dt 
hof, without the, help of the 
Hammer or Nail: Noe withſtan- 

ding it is more for ſhew, than 
any good ufs; for tho! it fave 

his Feet from Stones, yet iz ſo 
pinches his hoot, | that he goes 
wich pain, and perhaps injures 
it more than the Scones do: 
101 herefore upon ſuch emergent 
occaſions, cis better to uſe the 
Joint. ſboe, which is made of two 
pieces, with à flat +River-natl 
Joyning chem together in the toe. 
| ſo chat you may make it both 
wide and narrow to ſerve any 
| neceſſar for 4 Horſe that is 
burnt in the Hip, Sciffle, , or 
Shoulder, which will make him 
bear upon that Leg the Grief is 


on, and conſequentiy, make him 
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HORSE-SPICE; is made in 
this manner: Take an ounce of 
Rhubard; two of Turmerick, fix  - 
of Elicampane, four of Brim- 
ſtone, as many of Fennelſeeds, 
and no leſs of Grains of Paradiſe, 
all redue d to Powder; which 
put together into a Glas or Gally 
Pot, and keep thent there for uſe. 
Adee fer we UE quantity 
to be given, it muſt be more or 
less, according to the Strength 
and Conſtitution of the Horle ; 
but yon are not ro we an 
Ounce at a time; and it muſt be 
mixed with a ſpoonful of the beſt 
' Saller-oy}, and a ſpoonful or w- 
of the Treacle of Jean, diſſolve, 
into a quart bf Strong-beer; and 
it is found good for a Cold, and 
will make the Hotfe thfive: ——. 
Or you may give him an ounce 
of chem in three pints of warm 
Beer or Ale, after Blood - letting, 
by way of prevention; and it 


ed 


A EO Sod only 


« them, wich Vices, whereby | 


che Rhubard, which & a great 
e OO Purzer; 
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purger, be left out, a greater 
qua tity may be given him. 


HORSE-TREACLE; See Dia- 
„„ „ 
HOSE HUSR; is a long round 
Husk, as in Pinks, July-flowers, 
Cc. an Urchin, or prickly Husk. 
HOSE in HOSE ; this amongſt 
the Boraniſts ſigt iies one long 
Husk within another. 
HOTSHOOTS, or Wuilſes; 
ate things made by taking a third 
part of the ſmalleſt of any Coal, 
Pit, Sea, or Charcoal, and com- 
mixing them very well with Loam, 
ler them be made up into Balls, 
m iſtned with a little Urine of 
Man or Beaſt, as big as an ordi- | 
nary Gooſe Fee, or better, or in 
any other form as you pleaſe, 
and expoſe them to the Air till 
they be thoroughly dry. They 
willbe built into the moſt order- 
ly Fire that can be, burn very 
elcar, give a wonderful heat, and 
conti nue very long; bur the Fire 
muſt be firſt made as Chareoal or 
Smalſcoal, covering chem with 
your Fees, . (4 {ne Oren 
and building tem up in à Pira- 
mid, or what ſhap.© you pleaſe 5 
they will continue a & wing, o- 
lemn, and conſtant Fire; for ſe- 
ven cr eight hours, without ſtir- 
ring; when they encourage, re- 


* 


1 | in Sparring, or Breathins them 
| HORSE- EETH 5 See Hitſe's | OE 
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"HUM 
they ſhall not hurt one anoter 


ſelves. ; RTE at: 
HOVEL ; is a mean Buildty 
of Hole for any ordinary uſe, 
HOUSEWIFES-CLOTH; is 
the middle ſort of Linnen-dott 
berween fine and courſe. 
HOW, 1 an Iron Inſtrumen 
made like a Cooper's Adds, far 
hacking up of Weeds, being 
great uſe, and ſhould* be more 
employ'd, in Howing the ſeye 
Creeks, Corners, and Patches of 
the Land in the ſpare times d 
Year, which would be of no ſm 
advantage to it. 
to Shout and Cry out aloud, an 
fo imply a purfuir of one wht 
| hath committed Felony by ti 
High-way ; for if the Party Rd 
bed, or any in the company 0 
one Murdered or Robbed, cont 
to the Conſtable of the next ph 


or Town, and will him to ful 
Hue and Cry, Ax to purſue ted 
fender, deſcribing the Party, il 
ſhewing as near as he can, wh 
way he is gone, the Conſt 
ought forthwith to call uponii 
Pariſh' for Aid in ſecking theft 
lon ; and if he be not fu 
there, then to give the del 
Conftable warning, and he k 
next, till rhe Offender be Al 
prehended, or ar- leaſt thus pi 


ctuſt the innermoſt with a fes 

freſh Eggs, and turn the reſt | 
which are quite yet reduced to 
Cinders, which mixture is ſup- 


j 


poſed to flacken the imperuous | 


devcuring of the Fire, and to 
| 3 Coals from conſuming too 
aſt, 105 abs 2 
- HOTTS, or Hutts ; they are 
the Pounces or round Balls of 
leather ſtuffed or clapped, or 
tyed cn the tharp end of Fighting 
Cocke Spms, to keep them that 


— 


term uſed in Wreſtling, vt 


Muſcat Pear in bigneſs, An 
of the Pulp, tate, perfume, ® 


the end of Fuly, ot beim 


ſu'd ro the Sea-ſide.. 
"HUG, or Corniſb Hig; B 


one has his Adverſary on 
Breaſt, and there holds him. 
HUMBCE-BEE in ens 
Bourdon, docs much 7 

time of ripening, Which js abolt 
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is were fre... 
HUNDRED- PENN T, was Mo-- 
ny Collected by the Sheriff or 
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nN RED; is part of a Shire; | thi 


ſo called, either becauſe of old, 
each Hundred found 100 Fide- 
juſt rs of the King's Peace, or 1000 
able Men for his War. This di- 
vie ing of Counties into Hundreds, 
king Alfred brought out of Ger- 
many ; tor there, Centa, or Cen- 
tent is a Juriſdiction over an hun- 
dred Towns. This is the origi- 
nal of Hundreds, which ſtill re- 
tain the Name, but their Juriſ- 

diction is devolved to the Coun- 
ty Court, ſome few excepted, | 
which have been by privilege con- 
nexed to the Crown, or granted 

to ſome great Subject, and ſo re- 


but many times from Cold on 

wardly taken; ſometimes by Tra- 
velling in Froſt and Snow, and 
in barren Places ; which outward 
Cold makes the Stomach cold, 
whereby all the inward powers 
are become weakned. The ſigrs 
of che Diſtemper, ate a change 
and alteration in the feeding, ha- 
ving loſt all temperance; and 
chopping ar his Meat, as if he 
would devour the Manger. In 
this caſe, for the comforting of 
his Stomach, give him great ſlices 
of White: bread, toaſted and 
ſteeped in Sack; or let him drink 


main ſtill in che nature of a Fran- 
chiſe. The word Hundredum is 
ſometimes uſed for Immunity or 
Privilege, whereby a Man is quit 
of Hund red-peny, or Cuſtoms due 
to the Hundreder, 
HUNDREDERS, are Men Im- 
panne!l'd, or fit to be Impanell'd 
ona ſury upon any Controverſie, 
dwelling within the Hundred 
where the Land in queſtion lies. 
lt ſignifies alſo, him who has the 
Aeg of an Hundred, and 
ads the Hundred- Court. | 


HUNDR ED-LAGH, fignifies | 


the Hurdred-Court, from which 
alrne Officers of the King's For- 


Whear-flower and Wine mingled . 
together; or make him Bread of 
Piae-nuts and Wine mingled to- 
gether; but there iß nothing 
better than a moderate feeding 


| of the Horſe many times in the 


day, with wholſom Bean- bread 
well baked, or Oats well dryed 
and ſitred. 1 5 5 8 25711 15 m1 11 

*- HUNT-CHANGE, is when che 
Hounds or Beagles take freſn 
Scent, hunting another Chace, 
until they ſtick and hit it a- 

„ 
HUNT-COUNTER, ſignifies as 

much, that the Hounds or Bea- 
gles hunt it dy the heel. f 3 


HUNTING is a noble Game 
ana Recreation, not only com- 


Lord cf the Aundred, in Areris \ mendable for Princes and Great 


ſui ſubſidium. 


HUNDRED-WEIGHT; dis in 
Averdupois-weight conſiſts of an 
nundred and twelve pounds, as 

the quarter thereof does of eight 
ad tivei ty pounds ; each por nd 
eing ſwteen ounces, and each 
ounce ſrteen drams, 


HUNGRY-EVIL in Horſes, is 


pennt t) Eai.: It comes from | 


me great Eu ptꝭreſs or lack of 


being nothing that does more re- 


create the Mind, ſtrengthen the 


Limbs, whet the Stomach, and 
clear up the Spirits; ſo that it 
has merited the eſteem of all 
Ages and Nations, how Barbarous 
N they might other wiſe have 
een. [TR 2 
HUNTING THE FOIL; by 
this is meant the Chace's going 


bei when le Egal. is Ogg at 


ne g 
* 


| off, and coming on again, traver- 
e 18g 


; 4 


4 


_ 
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 fing the ſame Ground, to deceiue 


the Hounds or Beagles. 
HUNTING-HORSE ; in the 


choice of an Horſe for Hunting, 


let his ſhape be generally ſtrong, 
and well knit together, making 
equal proportions; for as un- 
equal ſhapes ſhew Weakneſs, ſo 
equal ſhapes ſhew Strength and 


Durance; and what are called 


unequai, are a great Head and à 
little Neck, a big Body and a 
thin Burtock, a large Limb te 4 
little Foot, gc. Whereas, he 
ſhould: have a large and lean 
Head, wide Noſtrils, open Chauld, 
a big Wheaſand, and che Wind- 
pipe ſtreight. | To order him; 
while he is at Reſt, let him have 
all the guietneſs that may be; 
let him have much Meat, much 
latter, : much Dreſſing, and Wa- 
ter ever by him, and let him 


Sleep as long as he pleaſes; keep | 


him to Dung rather ſott than 
hard, and look that it be well 
colour'd and bright, for darkneſs 
ſhews Greaſe, and redneſs in- 
ward heating; and after his uſual 
Scowringe, let him have Exer - 
ciſes, and Maſhes of ſweet Malt, 
er let Bread of clean Beans, or 
Beans and Wheat mixed -toge- 
ther, be his beſt Food, and Beans 
and Oats the moſt ordinary. —— 
But Sir Robert Charnock's way of 


Hunting in Buck- ſeaſon, was never 


to take his Horſe up into the Sta- 
ble during the ſeaſon, but hun- 
red kim ppon Graſs, only al- 
lowed him as many Qats as he 
could well eat; and this he ap- 
proved of as a very good way, 

y feaſon that if there be any 
molten Greaſe within him, which 
2 Hunting may raiſe up, this 


Soing to Graſs vill purge jt but; 
ard he has Rid his HBorſe three 


days in the weck during thę ſea- 
Jon, and never found any hurt, | 


the principal River. Its fd 


e by it, Id ch 
r 


HUNTINGTONS HRE, ij | 
an Inland County, but of "ng 
great extent, being bounded Faſt 
ward with Cambridgſbire, Weſt. 
ward with Northamptonſhire, on 
the North with Lincolnſhire, and 
on the South with Bedfardſhire. 
It's 22 Miles in Length fron 
North to South, and 18 inBreadth 
from Eaft to Weſt; in which 
compaſs of Ground it contains 
240000 Acres, and about $226 
Houſes; the whole iz divided in- 
ro Four Hundreds, wherein ate 
79 Parifhes,. and but 6 Market 
Towns, whereof the County 
Town only is Privileg d to ſend 
two Members to Parliament, It 
was a County very Woody of 
old, and counted an excellent 
Forreſt to Hunt in, from whence 
it had its Name; but being dil- 
forreſted in the Reign of Hen. I. 
it is now become à very open 
Country. The Norch-Ezft parts 
of it are Fenny, but yield plenty 
ot Graſs ; the reſt is vet) plea- 
ſant, fruitful of Corn, aud riſing 
up into ſmall Hills. The Oe 


that the Whirrleſmeer- and ſome 
other Meers near it in this Shire, 
do ſometimes, in calm and fair 
"Weather, ſuddenly riſe in a tem 
peſtuous manner with ' Water- 
quakes ; and that tho the Ne 
tives, who live near theſe Places 
are Healthful and Long- iv d, Jet 
that Stranger ure ſubjectto much 
Sickneſſs 8 
_ - HURDLES, ate made in form 
of Gates, eithep of fplited Til 
ber, or of Hazel Rods; ſerv! 
either for Gates in Engloſures 
or to make: Sheep-tolds, or ds 
like, .\ !, . 
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HURDS of Flax, or Hemp, 
they are the worſer part ſepara- 
ted from the Tare in heckline 
thereof, N may be made 
Lnnen-clom. :; . e 

HURLE ; is the hair, of Flax, 
which is either fine or wound. 11 
HURLE-BONE in an Horle, is 
about the midſt of the Buttock, 
and very apt to go out f 
Socket with a ſlip or ſtrain. To 
cure which, take a Ike quantity 
of the Oyl of Tarpencine and 
Scrong-beer , | ſhake them very, 
well in a Glaſs:viol,. and anoint 
the grieved. part, therewith, as. 


n . oY} 


„ add edi Es ado 0 AN. cots 


Thizh don to his Gambrels, 
7 WH 2nd heat it in very well by; 


holding a hot Fire-ſhoyel before 
it while you are doing it, and, 


Z work che Bone at the ſame time 


in gently with your hand, to 
bring it to its x1ght place again. 
When you have anginted him, 
tye him up to the Rack-ſtaves for 


A. about halt an hour tO Fon 
or his bicing of it with his Teeth z 
0 and while he ſtands in the Stable; 
bur ved ge of Wood about the 
e brezdch of a Sixpence between 
b Toc ard his Shoe; but when 
e dee him, je muß be raken 
ur, and put in again hen come 
fur back: Oc after you have once 
em ined him wich Oyl of Tur- 
ter- p'niac and Beer, and pur his 


Bone into his right place again, a 
charge made of Oxicrocium and 


x, | ſort of Fiſh, that is at 


xc | and rye them clo) 


alſo the brawn an inſide of his 
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| ſeveral, as a bulbous or round 


4 


—_ 


heckling | Huck, and a foor Huck. 


HUXING F the Pike ; this is 
2 method for the taking of this 
agreca- 
bee z ee end, they take 
| TIUFTY. or forty as large Bladqe 
as can be got; nl u up 
n tet of each the a 
Line, longer or ſhorter, accor- 
ding to the depth of Gear, 
and ab the end of the Lige faſten 
an Armed-hookarcificially baited, 
and put them into the Water 
that they may gently move vp 
and down the Pond: Now, when 
one Maſter-Pike Has fret him- 
ſelf, "tis a molt pleaſant Piper. 
ſion to ſee him bcunce about in 
Vater with cheBladder at hisTailz 
and when, you perceive him al: 
molt ſpent, ke Fila up. See Pike, 
ULDROMEL,; the way to 
make this Liquor, is to take two 
gallons of Spring · water, boil it 
over a gentle Fire, keeping ſcum- 
ming of it till no more will ariſe, 
then put in a pound of the beſt 
Honey, adding a little Fennel and 
Eyc-bright tyed Le bundle, 
and ſo let it ſeethe till a third 
part be con ſumed ; ſcum it very 
well , ſtrain it through a fine 
Cloth or Sieve, and with a quarter 
of a pound of Sugar- Candy fine 
beaten, put it up jn a Veſſel, and 


+ 


CES, TT IT ITY 9 
A }:rxcclius may be clapt to it, | keep it cloſe ſtoppet. 
275 Which will e it ſo _ . 1505, or HYSQPE, is pro- 
5 much, that it will keep it from | pagated only by Slips, and has 
eum Lppios our of irs placc again.] che faculty tõ Comfort and 
dat the moſt ſpeedy, beſt, and | Strengthen zprevalent againſt Me- 
drain Cure, is, tho” it a lictle ] Jancholy and Phlegm; and its 
hs distzure the Horſe, to Pin him, | tops and flowers being reduced 
FW | wich every Smith either does or | to. powder, are by ſome reſerved 
24 ought to Kn. . II tor ſtrewings upon the colder In- 
„ USE, is that which a Flower grodients communicating nb un- 
Fomyout of ; cf which therg are Fratefuf fragrancy thereunto, 
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* . 


e gays ſtinding Ae 


Ack; 1 when name Fauloners 

call the Male-hawk.. 

JACK; is a term ſometimes | 
uſed for an Horſe whereon xy | 
| 11 Wood. tee "it 

ACK by the He e, ( ar 
or Sawce- alone) is 15 Herb 15 
grows wild onder Banks and 
Hedges, and his many Medicinal 
Properties, being eaten as o- 
ther Sallets are, eſpecially by 
Country People. 

JACINTH, Ayacinthus, i is of di- 
vers ſorts, and many of ſmall 
eſteem; we will chooſe the beſt. 
1. The yellow Muſcary, or Musk- 
grape er with a long bul- 

dus round Root, and weak 


| Sralk, headed with many Flow- . 
ers, of a fair yellow, and muskiſh , 


ſcent; like little bottles. 2. The Roots carefully part 


| Aſh-colourd Muſcary like the 
laſt, but leſſer, as 1 an 
Leaves Aſh- coloured. The 
Red Muſcary, 
of a pale, bleak, white colour, and 
musky ſcent. 4. The fair-hair'd. 
branched Facinth, with broader 


Leaves, hollow, the Stalk half a | 
cooled to put the Pot in to Hol- 


yard high, and branched on e- 
very ſide with many tufts at tlie 
ends, of a dark murry purple. 
5. The fair curl'd-hair Facinth, 

whoſe flower is a buſh of or 
branches, divided into divers 
long curled thrèads or hairs, and 
the flower en the top of à bright! 
murry purple. 6. The great ſtarry 
Fecinth ot Peru, has a fhort Stalk, 
with any blue flowers at we 
top Star- liłe, with ſome Few blue 


thread hung with" yellow fee f Mi 


whoſe fond are 
vered every 


144: 


dd! 
lead. 7. The great et | 


| ry Jacinth of Peru; lets than the 


former, Leaves lighter: green, 
Flowers white, with 2 ſhew & | 
bluſh at the bottom. 8. The 
buſn ſtarry Facinth'i is like the 0- 
ther, oof the Flower ot a fine 


purpliſn bluſh-colour. 9. The 


blue Lilly-leaved ſtarry Facinth, - 


| whoſe: roots are like thar of the 


white Lilly, the ſtalk a foot high,” 


bearing many Star- lige light blue- 


coloured Flowers ; There are two 
other forts, differing 'only"from 
the former, in that che one is 


white, and the other bluſh, bur 


flowers not till May. '10. The 
Indian Facinth is another fort 
that doth not flower with us till 


Auguſt, and grows with ſeveral 
tall ſtalks, © 


The Roors of theſe 
| Facinths loſe not their Fibres, 
therefore not to be kept long out 
of Ground. They are tö be 


tranſſ planted in Auguſt, except 


the Indian Facinths, that are yeat- 
ly to be taken up in April, the 
ed without 


breaking the great Fibres, and 


d thus rep anted; ſome rich Earth 
muſt be 


t into the bottom of 1 
Por, and put in the Root, ob- 
way with ſome na; | 
tural freſh Earth; then fill the Pot 


with the fame rank Earth; make | 


an hole in an hot bed ſomething 


riſh the Fibres, and do not wa 
ter it till the Root ſprings, when 


' tris to be taken out and placed 
under a Sourh-wall: | Houſe it 


about the middle of Septen be. 
All the Mvſcaries, except the 
Afn. colour d, muſt "ve plantedin 
a warm place, ang fetendey I in 
Winter, the reſt ate hard: 


Some other ſorts ot 
10 7 


e 
the 
e ar G 


flowers like a 


; The Sky-colour'd Grape: flower | 


coming up with 3 green Leaves, | 
ſtalks g 45 gh, bearing many 
ES 
coloured, and of 3 [weer 
big 2. The white is like the 
former, bur that the Leaves are 
geen and the Flowers white. 
' The branched, whoſe flowers 
own branches along the ſtalk, 
blue coloured. 4. The great O- 
tentil Facinth, Zumbul Indi, 
coming up with a ſpeckled ſtalk, 
broad green Leaved, long bluiſh 
purple Flowers, opening into fix | 
{mall Leaves, and turning back 
again, the Root, big, round, co- 
rered with a reddiſh purple Coat, 
There are many more of this 
kind, 5. The Celeſtial Facinth, | 
$j-coloured, often coming up 
with two ſtalks, each bearing 
many large Flowers. 6. The 
white early Facinth. 7. Fair 
doub'e blue Facintb. 8. Pure 
white double oriental Facinth. 
5 Aſh-colour ſtarry Facinth. 10. 
common blue ſtarry Facinth. It: | 
The white ſtarry Facinth. 12. 
in early blue ſtarry Facinth, 


The Grape Flowers are in 
loner in Ai; the great orien- | 
Il Facinth betimes in March; the | 
Whteand purple carly;winter7a- + 
ante, in Fanuam, or the begin- 
ung of February; the other ori- 
eftal Facinths, both ſingle an. 
Gouble, flower in the end o 
Hoch and beginning of Ari; 
Fien the Ath-coloured ſtarry: 
acinth flowers, as the other ſtar-; 
1 facinghs do, in February and 
bezinning of Marcs 

They all loſe their Fihres,/and | 
My be removed in June or July, 

7 nme of them except the! 
mental would de kept long our 


a e, Ground : They are Hardy, 


Foe feguire, incl Arcenflanee. 


ä JAN 

Moſt of them bear, Seeds, which 
being ſown, in September, in the 
ſame manner as Tulips, and fo 
directed, will produce new di- 
verſities. The chiefeſt of theſe 
named, are the fair double blue, 


white double Oriental; the ce- 


leſtial, white and bluſh ſtarry 
Tacinehs, Bog oO 
JAGG of, Hay ; See Trad of 


. JanNock ; is btead made of 


Oats, Leayened very ſowr, and 
made round, but not very thick, 
with a cap on the top, for it can 
be made no otherwiſe, by reaſon 
tis ovened very ſoft; the ſides 
* fall rhinner than the mid- 
IANUART; tho this be a 
cold and naked Month, yet tis 
not altogether unproductive, and 
many things are to be done there- 
in, in reſpect to the Field, Or- 
chatd, Olirory, Garden, Cc. 
For the Month to be cold is ſea- 
ſonable; hen you are to Plow 
up or Fallow the Ground inten- 
ded for Peaſe, ro Water Mea- © 
dows and Paſtures, ' drain Arable 
Grounds, where Peaſe, Oats, or 
Barly is to be fown; to rear 
Calves, Pigs, Cr. to lay Dung 
on heaps, ro carry on the | 
in froſty Weather, and to Hedge 


and Ditch on Paſtured-Land. 


Now Timber-trees are ta be 
planted in any Coppice or Hedge- 


wood, as alſo Quick-ſers; Cop- 


pices and Hedge- rows are to be 
0 greater Trees lopped 
Doves fed, and Dove - 


Houſes repaired ; Ant hilt cura- 


way, and the Holes filled up in Mea- 
dow and Paſture-Grounds, Stones 
gathered, Ge. Eſpecial care had 
of Ews and Lambs, Calves hou: 


ſed, young Carried Gelded ſoon 


after they are fallen, and Oats 
ſowed, 1ays old 1. ſer, it you 


_ „* 
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bdut for ſuch as are newly plan- 
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have of the 
garden is to he digged, Bee-Juyes 
turned up, and ſprinkled with 
warm and ſweet Wort dexterou- 
ſly and you may alſo remove Bees. 


La 


I, reſpect to an Orchard and 


Kitchen- garden, the Ground is 


to be Trenched and made ready 
for the 
pared and uſed where there is o- 
caſion; for which end, plentiful 
proviſion is to be made of Neats, 
Horſes, and Sheeps-dung eſpe- 
cially, (that there may be ſome 
in ſtore of two years preparation) 
which muſt be now and then 
ſtirred, and opened to the Air: 
And laſtly, skreened, to be re- 
ſerved ſor uſe in ſome hard 
bottomed ſhady place, a little 
exuvated, that the Rain waſh 
not away the vertue thereof, and 
wherein no Weeds muſt be ſuf- 
fered to grow; and ſor to min- 
gle with which, as occafion does 
require, ſome heaps of ſweet un- 
der Paſture natural Mould, and 
fine Loam -muſt be had. Now! 


yay may dig Borders, and as yet 
_—— = Roots of Trees, 
Where Ablaqueation is requiſite J 
Quickſers are to be planted, and 
Fruir-trees tranſplanted, if not 
finiſhed; | Vines to be ſet, and 
the old ones begun to be pruned; 
alſo, the brarches of Orchard 
PFruit-Trees, are to be pruned, 
_ eſpecially the long. planted nes, 
and that towards che decreaſe; 


ted, they need not be disbranch- 
ed till the ſap begins to ſtir, in 
March, that fo the wound may 
be healed with the ſcar and 
ſtubb which our Froſts do fre- 
quently leave. Diſtinction muſt: 
be made between the 1 
and Fruir-buds, and the Leat- 
buds; the former being always 
ſuller, which muſt be carefully 


deſt; a Weedy Hop-| 


Ying, the Soil alſo pre- 


Water-boughs quite away, which 


are thoſæ char On ſtandards be 
ing thaded and dript upon, f 
main ſmooth and naked withou 
buds; and where you defire Mura 
Fruit-crees ſhould ſpread, gami 
and bear, ſmaorhly cur. off the 
next unbearing branch z But for 
bear pruning Walk fruit tha z 
tender, till February 3 and where 
— 5 qa om il 
tangled, rhar they gall one at- 
other, or 3 5 Sun aud 
Air, the place muſt be thinned 
at diſcretion ; Trees eared of 
Moſs, Cyons gathered for Grals 
before the buds ſprout; and # 
bout the latter end of the Month, 
graft in the ſtock, always 1 
marking to take the Cyan trom 
ſome goodly ard plentitul-bearing 
Tree; for if it be from youlg 
Tree and ſuch as has not i 
bore any Fruit, tho” af never 
excellent a kind, it willbea Jo 
time before the Grafts produe 
any conſiderable Fruits, Nov 
alſo tis ſeaſonable do remon 
Rernel-ſtocks to more comme 
cutting OP che cop ) 
in oye wet, or lad Mah 
cleanſe, mend, - ſharpen, apr? 
£ANIE, mena, 1155 * 
6 made to 
Hot-heds may be "ak 


K 3% 
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melons and Cucumbcrs,.as: all 


eds. SS & ao $—— 


ſpared, and whar is pruned from 


heated or Forces ; 1 l 
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Sorrel, Patience, Borage, Ce. 
raiſe ; acinths, Narciſſus's of Con- 
ſantinople, ſome Tulips, Ge. up 
on Hot-beds: With bands of 
Straw tie up the top of the 
Leaves of long 1 Lettic: 5 
which have not cabbaged , 
to make them cabbage, or at 
leaſt ro whiten them when they | (gc 
are grown big enough for it; 
pull down, the Hot-beds of the 


up- ; 


preceding year, to take rhe 


rotten Dung that compoſed them 


end Jay it upon thoſe Grounds ' 
vou are minded to meliorate; Set 


beans, Peaſe, Oc. ſow allo, it 


you will, for early Colliflowers; 
raiſe Strawberries upon Hot- beds, 


to have them ripe in April or 


May ; dung Fig- trees, in order to 
have early Figs; and in order to 
warm or force this Tree, ſome 
muſt be had in Boxes cr Cafes, 
for which an Hot-bed is made in 
this Month, and the boxes pla- 
ced therein; when ſome ſquare 
Glaſs-frames are to be had about 
{ix or ſeven foot high, which 
muſt be applied againſt a Wall 
expoſed to a Southern Alpect, 
whereby the Dung in the Hor- 
bed fermenting into a heat, warms 
the Earth in the Box, and ſo 
makes the Fig-rree ſprout: The 
bed is to be put into a ferment 
Flere there is occaſion, and 
great care muſt. be taken to co- 
ver thoſe Glaſs-frames cloſe, thar 
fo cold may ger within them. 

An Hor-bed of Parſly may he 
ſorn in the beginning of this 
Month, to ſupply. us with freſh 
in the Spring-rime. It's not to 
be paſſed over, that the branches 
0 flips of Vines, Gooſeberries, 
and Curran-buſhes, may be now 
laid to take root, which they! 
ca, with only hen 
mn the middle with Earth five or 


covering them 


8 
Tuberenſes, Janqullls, Narciſſus 
of Conſtentiniple, Sc. potted; 


that are carefully covered with 
Glaſsfrimes, Bells, Straw-ckreens, . 


Lertices for replanting , are 
ſown during the whole Month; 
and to have ſome little fine ones 
for Sallading, ſome of the 4 
curled may be ſown-under bells, 
for which you muſt ſtay vill it 
has ſhot forth two Leaves before 
it be gathered; the Seeds mult 
be fown thin, that the Plants may 
grow tall, and it they appear to 
come up too thick, they muſt be 
thinned ; under bells alſo in or- 
der to replanting again, areſown 
Borrape, Bugloſs, and Orach. 
No the Todd that may be 
had from our Gardens in this 
Month, by the means of our 
Stores and Conſervatories, are 
the following Apples, viz, The 
Kentiſh, Ruſſet, Golden, French, 
Kerton,and Holland Pepin ; John 
Apple, Winter-Queening,: Mari- 
gold, Harvy-Apple, Potne-water, 
Pome- roy, Golden Doucet, Apis, 
Reineting, Lores Permain, Win- 
ter Pertnain, c. The Pears are 
the Winter Musk that bake well, 
Winter Norwich excellent when 
baked, Winter Bergomot, Winter 


Bon Chretiens, both mural, Ver- 


gaules, the great Surrein, Cc. 
and beſides, ſome ordinary Grapes, 
as the common and long Muſcat, 
che Chulſdas, Ce. Every, body 
may have Artichoaks, all ſorts ot 
Roots, as Beet- raves, Carrots, 
pärſnips, common Salfifies, or 
| Goatsbeard Turneps, Gr. Spa- 
niſn Cardons, and Chards of Ar- 
tichoaks, we and Macedo- 


| 


i irches high; chat Trees are 


F 


TINT. 4 


nian Parily, or Aliſanders white- 
„„ el, 


which Pots are put into Hor-beds, 
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ned, Fennel, Anniſe, and Endive 
of 8 and Colliflowers; 
uſt have been brought | 


all which m 
into the Conſervatory in the two 
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laſt Months of November and De- 
cember; beſides which, Pancaliers 
alſo, Milan, and bright or large- 
ſided Cabbages may be had; 


which laſt ſort is not carried in- 


to the Conſervatory, but the ſame 


on the contrary. miſt be Froſt- 


bitten in the open Air, to make 
them render and delicate. By 
the help of a Conſeryatory may 


in like manner be had ſome Ci- 


truls or Pompions, and ſome Po- 
tirons or flat Pompeons, Onions, 
Garlick, and Shallots, with Leeks, 
Cibouls, Burner, Chervil, Parſly, 
Wood - ſorrel, a good . reddiſh 
green Aſparagus, and by the help 
of Hot-beds or heated Pathways, 


very fine Sorrel, -as of the round, 
as of the long ſort, and little 


Sallads of Lettice to cut with 
their furniture of Minr, Taragon, 
Garden-crefles, tender Chervil, 


Parſly, Borage, Bugloſs. Neither | 
by the means of Hot-beds can 


we be deſticute of ſome little Rad- 
diſhess if the Weather be not ex- 


treamly ſevere; as alſo Muſlh- | 


rooms, which are kept carefully 


covered over with dry Cowſdung. 
Pickled Cucumbers, pickled Pur- 
Dain, pickled Muſhrooms, and 

pickled Capuchin Capers, or Na- | 


ſtarches may alſa be had in this 
Month. „ 
The Parterre or Flower- garden 


is not to be wholly neglected 
now, wherein Traps are to he 


ſet up for Vermine, eſpeciall in 
Nurſeries of Rernels and Stones, 
and among bulbous Roots, Which 
will now be in danger; a Paſte 


made of Honey, wherein beaten 


green Glaſs is mingled together 
with Copperas, 1s yſually laid 
near their haunts, Avemony 
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| Roots and Kanuncul#sareto de 


planted about the middle of the 
Month, without che trouble . 
terwards of covering them Gr 
but ſuch of them as have been 
ſown in September and OZober for 
earlier Flowers, are no to be 
preſerved from to great and 
CIOS Rains and Snow, if 
they happen ; your Carnation 
AG, and ſuch Seeds as are in 
danger of being waſhed out, or 
over chilled and frozen, miſt be 
laid under ſhelter, and the Snvy 
ſtruck off, where it lies too hes. 
vy, for it certainly rots and 
burſts your earlier ſet Anemo. 
nies and Ranunculus's, Ge unle 
planted now in Hot- beds. To- 
wards the end of the Month, 
Earth up, with freſh and light 
Mould, the Roots of thoſe Au. 
ricula's which the froſts have ut 
covered, filling up the-chinks # 
bout the ſides of the Pots where 
the chiefeſt are ſer, but they need 
not be hauſdd. 
There's naturally but few flow 
ers in this Month, except Laurel 
time and Snow-drops, but by the 
help of Hot- beds we may hare 
ſome ſingle Anemonies, Winter 
Narciſſus 5, Narciſſus's of Conta 
tinople, Primroſes, Laurus-tilly 
precope Tulips, and ſome 6 
thers. WW ; „ | 
APANNING, or China Ju. 
niſh, an excellent Art, and 1 
prepared thus: Take. a pint ol 
Spirit of Wine very well de- 
phlegmed, four ounces of out 
lacq, which * break i 
from the ſticks and rubbiſh, and 
bruiſing it roughly in 4 Marius, 
ir ko ſteep. in Fountain Wa] 
put it to ſteep. in founten 45 
ter, tied up in 4 bag of, cone 
Linnen, together Wich 4: Wi 
ſmall moxſel. ot the beſt _ a 
ſoap, for ewelyg hours. ter 
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drac. Some add as much Ma- 


| that it ſtick not to the Glaſs; 


| made of Gum-Tragacanth, incor- 


ſen; then cover it with a Layer 


o hours after theſe four Layers, 


— 


ſtom; to which add a lirtle Al- 
um, and reſerve it apart; the 
Gum-lacq remaining in the bag, 
diflolve with one ounce of  San- 


ſtick and white Amber, in a large 
Macraſs, well ſtopped, with the 
Spirit of Wine by a two days 
dizeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, 


then ſtrain and ꝓreſs ir forth in- 
to a leſſer Veflel. Some, after 
the firſt infuſion upon the Alkes, 
after 24 hours, augment the heat, 
and transfer the Matraſs to the 
Sand-bath, till the Liquor begins 
to ſimmer, and when the upper 
part of the Yarra grows 4 little 
hot, and tr the  Gum-lacq is 
melted, which by that time com- 
monly is, ftrain ir through a 
Linnen-cloth, and preſs it be- 
tween two ſticks into the Glaſs, 
ro be kept for uſe; which it 
_ eternally be, if well ſtop- 

Now for the. Operation itſelf, 
the Wood that you would Var- 
niſh,ſhould be very clean, ſmooth, 
and without the leaſt freckle or 
flaw ; and in caſe there be any, 
they muſt be ſtopped witli a Paſte 


pared wich vrha t Colour you de- 


of Varniſh purely, till it be fuf- 
ficiently drenched with it; then 
you are to take ſeven times the 
quantity of Varniſh as you do of 
Colonr, and bruiſe it into à ſmall 
earthen Diſh glazed, wirh a piece 
ot bard Wood, till they are well 
mingled ; apply this with a very 
fine and full Pencil, do it over 
again a quarter of an hour after, 
even to three times ſucceſſively; 
and if every time it be permitt 

to d before you put on the next, 
t will prove the better; within 


or dry; and it's nd great 
matter if in doing this, you 


it wich Pr 


ſnould chance to diſcover any 
of rhe Wood, ſince you are to 
paſß it over four or five times as 
above, and if it be not yet ſmooth 
enough, preſele it again with the 
Reeds, but very tenderly; then 
rub it ſufficiently with Tripoli, 
and a little Oil Olive, or Water. 


Finally, cover it once or twice 


in with your Varuiſn, and 
— days alder pofiſn it as before 
with Tripoli, and a piece of Ha- 
7. .. 

As for the colours, for à fait 
Red, take Spaniſh Vermilion, with 
a quarter part of Venice Tack ; 
Black requires Ivory calcined be- 
twixt two well lured Crueibles, 
which being ground in Water, 
with the beſt and greeneſt Cop- 
peras, and ſo ler dry, referve : 


And for Blue, they take Ultra- 


Marine, and only twice as much 


Varnifh as of Colour; the reſt 


are to be applied like the Red, 
except it be the Green, which is 
hard to make fair and lively, and 
therefore ſeldom uſed. And 


here it muſt be obferved, that 
Night Fapanning is done with 


— Mans 


three or four layers with rhe Co- 


lours; then two of pure Varn fi 


uncoloured, which is made by 
the former proceſs, without the 
Sandrac, which is only mingled 


and uſed for Reds, which moſt 


de gane with a Hoiſt and even 


Stroke, that it may not dry be- 


fore the Venrurine, which gol- 


den Wyre reduced to powder, 

muſt be fifted on it; and then you 

are to cover it with ſo many | 
ll 


layers of pure Varviſh, as wi 
render it like poliſhed” Glaſs; 


and Hft of all, furbiſh ic wit 
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and Garzſey being all that is left 


ſorts of this Plant, 


Leaves, and of a ſtrong ſweet 


well as flowers, which are white 
when opened, with bluſh edges, | 


the former. 4. The yellow fa | 


Tripoli, Oil, and che Felt a, 
22285 8 Fx ; 
JAR, F Oil; is is 18 to 26 Gal- 


"Tons; green Ginger, abour 100 | 
pounds weight.  . 

JARSEY ; this is an Iſland on 
4h Coaſt of Normandy, and for- 
"mefly.. part of the Dukedom of | 
"Normandy, but now annexed to 
the County of Southampton; this. 


to the Kings: of England of all | 
their vaſt Dominions in France, 
from the ſhores of which it lies 
about five miles to the Weſt, 
and thirty from thoſe of England 
to the South: It has twelve Pa- 
riſnes, is pretty Fruitful, and 
thrives wich che Stocking Manu- | 
a 
in INE; therear AE "ſeveral. 


he white 
EA that bach divers flexible 
ranches proceeding from the 
bigger boughs that come from 
the root, at the end of white 
yo! branches come. "forth di- 
vers lowers together in a. tuft, 

opening into fine white pointed 


ſcenc, which fall awa I with us | 
without Seeding, 2. The Cata- 
lonian or Shan Faſmine, that is 
not fo high as the former, but 
bigger in branches and leaves, as 


and ſweeter than thoſe of the 
former. 3. The double Spaniſh 
Faſmine, in flowers white, like 
unto the firſt, bur. bigger and | 
double, and conſiſting of two 
rows of leaves that are ſweet as 


mine, which upon Io Ys 
bears ſmall, long, hollow fa. | 
ers, ends in five, ſometimes fix | 
ellow Eeaves, and are ſucceeded |} 
y black ſhining berries. 5. The Al 


Indian ſcarlet n, whoſe 


715 A 1 
3 are 15 flxib 1 


to be able to fu b hs ſb 
withour che help. of veel 
to. ſupport them: The "Homer 


| ends of the. wits, being | lons 


| like a Fox- love, opening at 10 
end into five fair broad] Leaves 


with a ſtile in che midde of 1 


e colour. 10 

e Faſmins flower from / 
to the middle.of Ay Auguſt 1 
firſt white and 3 yellow, 
being hardy, and able to endur 


our winter Colds, increaſing full. 


enough by Suckers ; but. Uk 
dian, Yellow, or Spaniſh muſt 
'be planted'i in Boxes or Pots, tha 


they may be houſeh in Winder; 


they being increaſed uſually i 
being grafted lace in the — 
. the common white  Zaſmin, 
may "oe way; but they 
Ys be pres 10 
Taunbice” is 2 Diſtemper 


in a Sheen, k nown, by the wi 
neſs of 8 Skins; OF cured 


with, giving them inwardly ſone 


old and, ſtale Urine of Men. 


JAY, is a ſubtil Bird-thatsa | 


great devourer of. Beans, Cher 


ries, or other P 


2 a very good, Way 4e takes 
is to drive a. Stake intd 
the Ground about four foot big 


above the Surface of che ;L 
but ſo picked at top, 


7 ay may nor ſettle on, 540 Aung 


a foot of. 1 a hole ny 


wel 95. then hen mak 5800 


fafined 0 2 15 de | : 
or wand 2 5 that may. be 
entred 5 54 * ac 2 hol | 


[opt 


1&1 


ick ſo, that the Fay when he 


ines, finding his Reſting· place 
en and conveniently amongſt 
0 h by his weight i 

"Wc which by his weight im- 
ne barely falls, and gives che 


ring the 3 ot holding 
e 7% by the Legs. 
ellas, otherwiſe called 


le, Bujalerf, Chamtbret,) &c. 
be three or four inches long, and 


verches on the ſnort ſalt them and lay them Nape 
1 and Tail in 4 Bed on the Deck 


as faſt as they can difpatch them. 
The manner of Salting is, a 
Man hath a ſmall Salting-platter 
that may hold about a quart, 
which he 9 chieffy o 


—— 


Another, the Splitter, tales out 
the Back- bone, ànd lays the Fiſh: 
open to the Tail: Then they 


is, @ 


the middle or thickeſt part of the 


' Fiſh, from whetice' runs off on 
the Tail or thinneſt part: And 
when one Lay is dene, then they 
pile them up in their Holds, and 
proceed to another, making in 
the middle of the Hold, the oourſe 


on the ſides, th 
deſcending, may fall on che 
„ e 26900 


of Fiſh- higher 1 15 
r tHe er 


WW, o or three in thickneſs; its 
ure WW! ſhore and bending, the eye 
fl ety great and hollow, skin 
* WS o:th and poliſned, and ſome- 
tres coloured, green on the 
ee, buc yellow when it ripens, 
a if gathered -ſea ſonably, one 
by WW the beſt of Fruits; the pulp 
ns Wins tender and melting, with 
mn, undance of ſweet ſugared Juice, | ſid 
vey WT | taſte and plentiful inereaſer; 


ripens almoſt as ſoon as Ber- 
ot, and holds good from N-. 
ther to part of January: Its 
reeable to the eye, and does well 


tree or Quince-ſtock. 
* ICELAND and North-Sea' Fi. 


4 a: % 


77; the Fiſnerman hath a Line 


s Fathom long, or hiore, 
n Lead at the end of it cal - 
e deep Sea:legd, of about ſix 


ſeven pound weight, to fink 


ned ; above which is a croſs-ſtick, 
0 ea Chop ſtick, with two 
ee and Hooks at them, with 
: They will bite at any bait; 
er Fleſh or Fiſn / As for the 
ns chem when the Cod is 
cl on board, they are laid 
en the Decks in the Veſſel, 
erw be eon Boards or Ta- 


one Man chops or wrings 
the Head, throwing it over- 
ud, and enters a Knife'ar the 


rious fine Song-bird, being of # 


ceeds him in his way of Song. 
f It's of a pretty ſpeckled eolour, 
very pleaſant to the Eye, and 
when he ſings, cocks-vp his Tail, 


much pleaſure and cheerfulneſs. 
It breeds twice a aw? firſt a. 

bout the latter ent 

makes her Neſt with dry Moſs 
and Leaves, and that fo-artifict- 

ally, that tis à very hard matter 

to diſcover it, being it is amongſt 
[Shrubs and Hedges, where by 
grows very tick. Some | util 
build in old Hovels and Barns,” 


— 


one little Hole to go in and out 


of eighteen; 


cl 2nd cuts ir up to the throat 
190 = down wards, taking out the 
* u Garbage, and Rows, ro 


5 9 
a 


ow away, as alſo the Livers to 


ſeems 


3 JENNY-WREN'; this is · a eu- 2 
chearful Narure, and nene ex- 


and throws out his Notes with 


of April; and 


bur chen they are thoſe that are 
not uſed to Hedges. They cloſe 
their Neſt round, leaving bur 


at, and will lay abundance of 
Eggs, ſometimes to the number 
yea, and ſixteen 
young ones have been taken out 


of one Neſt; all which, ccnfi- 
dering how fmall the Bird is, 
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cond time of beeding is in the 


middle of June, fot y chat time 


the other Neſt will be brought 


up, and ſhift ſor themſelves: 
But if you intend to keep any of 
them, take them out at twelve 


or fourteen days old from the 
Neſt, and 


taking away the fat and the 
ſinews, or elſe of Calf or Hei- 
fers-heart. They muſt be fed 
in their Neſts very often in a: 
day, giving them one or two 


morſels at one time and no more, 


leſt they ſhould caſt it up again, 
by receiving more than they can 
bear or digeſt, and ſo die. They 


muſt be fed with a beetle Stick, at 
the end whereof take up the 


Meat about the bigneſs of a white 
Peaſe, 'and- when you perceive 
them to pick it from the Stick 
themſelves, put them into a Cage, 
and having a pan or twe, put 
ſome cf the ſame Meat therein, 


and about the ſides of the Cage 


alſo to entice her to eat; not- 


3k 
ſeems very ſtrange / Their ſe- 


give them Sheeps- 
heart and Egg minced very ſmall, 
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the browneſe Birds, and the li. 
geſt, and mark them; alſo ob 


ſerve; their Recording; for ſuch 
of them as ſhall record rothen- 
| ſelves in the Neſt, before they 
whoſe Throats grow big as they 
record, they are certain Cocks. 
JERSEY. ; is che fineſt Wool 
taken cut of other ſorts of Wool, 
by combing it wich a Je- 
Comb; as they call that courſe 
and droſſy Wool which is hairy, 
will not come ſine, and is lett of 


that which is combed . 


* 4 


. - JERSEY-COMBER;"1s he that 
combs: the fineſt Wool, taken 
out of other ſorts of Wool, by 
combing it with a Ferſez-Comb ; 
and who uſes ſome, particular 
terms in the way of his.Occupa: 
tion. As, 1. Oiling the Wool. 


2. Ordering the Fre, which is 


to make a Fire of | Charcoal to 
heat the Combs Teeth. 3. Hea- 
ting the Combs Feeth, which 
is to put à gentle heat into the 
Teeth, 4. Wooling the Comb, 
to put wool in the Teeth of the 
Comb. 5. Combing of Wool, 
to pull it through the : Teeth. | 
6. Drawing it out, to ſtritte one 
Comb's Teeth into another, 
5 to draw it fine. J. 
Cleanſing the Comb, to tale the 
courſe: Wool remaining ont cf 


and then ſome. paſte, and if you che Comb's Terth. b. Meir 


have a mind . Bird ſhould- 


e Tunes, take the 


from Hens, when you have got 


a whole Neſt, obſerve which ar 


5 
55 


* 


ſch to put it in pounds! 
1 — + gr. Rolling it 
either in Hafiks or Balis 
ble Spool- Wheel ; by which fer- 
ſey is ſpun, hatt a tradieorioot- 
tread; by which the VVheel s 
turned en, that an ingen 
ous Spinner can and ma work 
with both hands; and do much 
in ont day, 45 anon with 4 


U 


- 5.4 
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turn with the Foot; there is the 


ſome times of the Year and un 


fenny, low and mooriſh Grounds, 


x 


IGN 


th 1 is ſingle, differs from nothing 


that is Called the City-Wheel, 
which ſee under that Head in 
the Treadle and Diſtaff, which 


are turned to a Fer/y-Diſtaff, and 


an P to turn the Wneel 
with the Foot; if the Spinner 
pleaſe to uſe it; and the parts in 


the Jerh- Diſtaff, ares 1. The 


Shank by which it is ſer in the 

over · croſs that is fixed in the Di- 
tz, Body, or Stand. 2. The 
Bowl on which the Ball of er 
liech. 3. The ſ Pillars Which 
keep the. Jeiſj from running off, 
the Bowl: being fix da in it. 4. 
The Leather en the: Bowl ſide, 
throueh which the Zerfy is drawn 
to Spin. 5. For the Wheel to 


Treadle enhich the Foot 15 ſet 
6: The Trecadle- Staff winch drives 
from the end of the Treadle to 
the Axler Treeef the Wheel. 7. 
The Treadle- AR e- Free, which 
hach an Iren Button on the fur- 
ther end, cn which the Staff 
hangs. = et 8 gt — ; e 
ESS ES; they areithoſe 
ſtraps of Leather which are faſt- 
ned to the Hawks Leggs; and ſo 
to the Geeſe, or Leaſh, by ver- 
vails, and the like. 1 
JE TT, ista black Stone, 
Which being rubbed t) be hot, 
will draw 4) Straw! to it, as rhe | 
Load. Stone doth Iron; the beſt 


» 


in the Werld is reputed to be in 

the North of England. 
JERUSALEM ARTI 
CHO RES See Potatoe g. | 
N N18. FAT UU 8 they 
are pallid Fires, appearing at 


* 


— 
|, 


certain places, more eſpecially in 
being nothing: but Vapours ex- 


"= I'M P „ 
1 E Major Glandifera, or 
great Scarlet Oak, thrives well in 
England, as appeats;;by a; good 
Tree of it formerly in the privy; + 
Garden at White-Hall; which was. 
of above eighty Years. Growth. 
There's hardly any Tree more 
familiarly raiſed from the Acorn, 
if we could have them ſound and 
well put up in Earth; or Sand. 
The Spaniards have a fört they call 
Enxzina; which bears Acorns or 
Berries and have profitdhle woods 
and Plantations of em., Their 
VVood is uſcful for Steck of 
Tools,! Mallet-heads, Mall-balls, 
Chairs, Axle-Trees, VVedges, 
Beetles, - Pins; and above all for 
Palliſadoes to Fortifications. It 
is, good Fuel, and affords a laſting 
Charcoal, Of the Berries of the 
firſt is extracted, the Painters 
lac, and the noble Confection 
called Alkermes: Their Acorns 
are good Food; and little inferi- 


they were the Food of the Gol- 
den, Age. The VVood of the 
Enzina, when old, is curioully 
Chambletted as if it were painted. 
The Kermes Tree dees not always 
produce the Coccum but near 
the Sea, and where tis very hot, 
nor when once it ccmes to 
bear Acorns; and therefore peo- 
ple frequently burn down the old 
Trees that they may put forth 
freſh Branches, upon which they 
Feen, ̃ 1s inane 
ledge; or Freedom. 
IMPING; this Term in 
Faulconry ſigniſies to inſert a Fea- 
ther in the Vying of an Hawk, in 
the plate of one that is broken, 
and tis. done ſeveral ways; for 
large Hawks! of the Feather is 


haling out ot the Earth, and are 
Merpreted to be pre lages of ſul- 


. : 


broke Mithin a: biogers breadth 


ſos the Quill you muſt ſhear it 


+ Try Heat in Sum of Wer 
z. het in Summer, and of Wet 
Ache Wires On dae Wer < 


with a pair of Sgiſſorz dir 
e e 


out to the Cheſnut: Ies ſuppos'd - 


IMP. IS 
4 it may not cleave farther ; then | Merchandize to be applied to the 
2 having a Feather like ir, cut the | Subjects uſe, as a Duty is to that 
| Quill off, and force it rogether | of the King 
3 to enter the broken Quill, an- IMNMPOSTUMEsS; are 
| noyuting it with the Yolk of an | ſwellings in Horſes which come 
Egg before it be thruſt in, or | ſeveral ways, either by gathering 
1.me kind of Cement made for | of filthy corrupt Humours in a- 
the purpeſe, ſo that it may be as | ty Part or Member of the Body, 
it were, grafted into it; and that making it toſwell; which grows 
ir may have the better hold, fa- at laſt ro an Inflammation, and 
| ften them together, by putting | breaks out in foul mattery and run- 
| the p-int cf a ſmall Feather] ning Sores, which proceed from 
1 
\ 


vo * 
e 


throveh them, as it were a Fin, | corrupt Food, or bad Blood, and 
for which a hole may be made at the very firſt very hard and 
4 by a Needle. „ ſore; whereof there are two 
go But it a Sarel, a Flag, or Train- | ſorts, hot and cold; they. muſt 
Feather he broken , or ſhod, | be firſt ripened before they can 
DD as an imped Feather can take | be healed ; ſometimes they are 
no hold, than take a Juniper- | occafioned by ſome blow upon 
ſtick, or ſuch Wood, and make the Ears, or bruiſe by an hempen 
a ſmall Peg thereof, ſo as to en- Halter; or of Cold taken in the 
ter the Quill, then dip one end Head, which remaining in the 
of ir in Glew, or Semond, and | Body, make their paſſage through 
thruſt it into the broken Quill, | the Ears: The ſame is 2 by 
plicirg it ſo that it may be with- much Burning, and the Horte 
our the Quill, and ct a juſt frze | his unw il ingneſs to be handled a- 
to anſwer the lenę th of the Fea-| bout the place. © © 
ther before broken; then put the | There are many Things good 
other end alſo in the glew, or | for this Diſtemper, and particu- 
Cement, forcing it into the Quill | larly for the ripening Impo- 
of the Feather that you have | ſtumes. . 1. Take Mallow Roots _ 
gotten ſo cle ſe, as that the one | and white Lilly-Roots, a like 
Uuill- tovch the other directly; quantity; bruiſe them, way 
then faſten and clinch both the | to them Hags-Grenſe, and Einſed 
© vills to the Juniper Peg with a] Meal, which boyl till they be 
ſmail Feather, as afcreſad; and 1 ſoft, and ene 9 
in caſe the Febthers are broken the Grief; it will ripen, reak 4 
above the Quill, towards the | and heal it preſently. 2. Ochers 
Font of che Feacher two cr three dry Southern Wood to Powder, 
fingers breadth, cut it eff with a | with Barly Meal, and 0 
Leuknife opewiſe, znd cut it in of an Egꝑ, make it into a Salve ant 
the like manner as ycu did the o- | lay it to the Impoſtume, 3. Some 
ther, ſo as to fit well and cloſe take Wheat Bran, tW·o handstul, 
tcgethber. and a quatt of Wine Ae, + 
 __IMPORT 6G O OD S; is Beer, .thickned with half a pound 
| to bringrhem into a Porr. fe Hogs-greaſe,, and boyled . 
© 1M PORT OUS ; is to be gether, till the Liguour be cr 
without port, or Haven. I conſumed, which they apply Her | 
 IMPOST OF GOODS, |torke place, and renew it daily 
iv tle Tax, ct Cuſtem paid for till it break, or be Jo ſolt 3 
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| Salve made of Taypentine and of 
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2.4 
opened, as that the Corruption, 
may be ler forth witha cold Iron, 
and tent it with Flax dipt in a 


Hogs greaſe à like quantity, and 
much greater of Roſon and Wax 
melced together: This is for ri- 
pening Inflammarions, Cr. if they 
grow under theCawl of an Horſe; 


ö 


. 


* 


5 

s this is a Diſtemper in Hogs | 
under their Thee — . 
are ſoft launce them; and let 
out the Matter, and then heal 
them with Tar and Butter; but 
if they are not ſoft, let the 
Swine Blood under the Tongue, 
and rub all his Mouth, Chops; 
and Groyn with Wheat Meal and 


z 


but tor any other part oftheBody, 
take four Quarts of the Grounds 
of a Beer Barrel, of Smalladge, 
Pennys Royal, Winter-Savoury, Com- 
fry, Rue, and of the Leaves and 
Ferries of Miſletoe, of each two 
handsful, chop them ſmall; and 
pur them to the Grounds, and 
thereto a pound of Sheeps Sewer, 
or Deer Sewer tried, and three or 
four handfulls of Rye, or Wheat 
Bran, as much as will ſerve to 
boyl it co a Poulteſs, and being 
boyled, apply it to the place, 
and it will do. 4. For Impoſtu- 
mated Ears there are many things 
good, but particularly take one 
ſpooatul of Pepper, beaten, and 
ſearced, and tried Hogs-greaſe, 
the juice of Rue, one handtul, 
White Wine Vinegar two Spoon- 
fulls; then take either black 
Wool, ane Lint, Flax, or Hurd, 
dip ic herein, and ſo ſtop both 
his Ears therewith : then ſtitch | 
them up that it get not forth, re- 
newing it once in two Days, till 
the ſwelling be clean gone; but 
u the Grief be in any other 
part of the Body, then with this 
Oyntmenc angynt the. grieved | 
Fart once, or twice a Day till it 
Cepart but if the ſwelling be 
icar about the Cods, or privy | 
Parts, then let the place be well | 
bathed with cold Water, and af- 
ter tis made dry again, wich a 
Cloth annoint it with the ſaid: 
Oyntment, every Day once, or 
twice, it will prove an effectual 


| 
| 


. 


- 


. 
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Salt, and the Impoſtume will be 
gone. | 


INCH; this is lang Meaſure; 


and three Barly Corus makes one 
Inch, as twelve Inches make a 


Foot. 
IN 


CH OF. CANDLE; 


Goods are fold by Inch of Can- 


dle, when a Merchant, or Com- 
pany of Merchants, as the Eaſt- 
India Company, or the like, ha- 
ving a Cargo of foreign Goods 
arrived, are minded to make 2 
ſpeedy Sale thereof, in which 
caſe notice is uſually given upon 
Exchange by Writing, and elſe- 
where, when the Sale thereof 
begins; againſt which time the 


Goods are divided into feveral 


parcells, called Lotts; and Pa- 
pers Printed of the quantity of 
each, and of the Conditions of 
Sale, as that none ſhall bid leſs 
than a certain Summ, more than 
another has bid before, c. Du- 
ring which time of bidding, a 
ſmall piece, about an Inch, of 
Wax-Candle is burning, and the 
laſt bidder, when the Candle 
goes our, has the Lot, or Parcel 
expoſed to Sale; and if any dif- 
ference ariſe, as it often happens 
in a gocd Lot, that four, five, or 
more bid together, in ſuch Caſe 
the Lot is put up again, till the 
true Buyer can be diſcovered: in 
the Judgment of ſtanders by, 
appointed for that purpoſe, which 
buyer is bound to ſtand to the 
Bargain and to take the Lot whe- 
bad, at the rate 


— 


Remedy, 


| ther good or 
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INO 
he bought it, by being the laſt 
Bidder” : ale 3 os 

INCO 
ture. 3 | 
INGE MINATED, with 
Floriſts tis to have one Flower 
ſtanding, or naturally growing 
out cf another, 14 

INGO T of Silver, or Gold; 
is an uncertain quantity of Bulli- 
on, or melted Gold, or Silver. 

INLAND BILLS, Are ſuch 

as are payable in the fame Land 
in Which they are drawn. | 

INLAND TOWN; is 

one that ſtands far in the Lend, 
to which no Veſſel can Sail. 

INLAND TRADE; is 

that which is managed in one 
Country. ns” 
INOCULA TION, there 

are ſeveral ways uſed to Inocu- 
lare; and firſt, when you have 

_ pitched upon ſuch Stalks as are 
fit for the buſineſs, chooſe out 
a ſtreng Branch, or a ſhoox of 
that Years growth, upon a Tree 


RDING; See Rup- 
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ſcore, to the upper end of the 


bottom of the work trom the 
Wood, till you come to the lower 


a Gooſe-quill, cut half way, in 


INO 
drawn the Cion again, cut the 
bark through where it was mark- 
ed, then cut it croſs and ſtraight, 
from the uppermoſt end of one 


other, but not fo low as the low- 
er ends ot the Scores by a quar- 
er of an Inch: Then take the 
oblong ſquare-piece of a Bark | 
which 1s cut quite off the Stock 
on every fide, and that part of 
the Bark which remains berwixt 
the fide ſcores, raiſe up at the 


ends of the fide Score, then take 


che form of an Apple-Scoop, and 
having a little looſned the upper 
part of thar Bark, that is on the 
Cion with your Nail, thruſt the | 
ow betwixt the Bark and the 

ood, holding it cloſe to the 
Wood, in order to ſeparate them, 
and with the Bark, take off a 
little Wood, or Root of the Bud | 
overagainſt it; if on the inſide 


that bears ſich kind ot Fruit, as 
by thisOperation you are minded - 
to produce, and towards the mid- 
dle and lower end of it; fix up- 
on à Leaf that hath a freſh and 
fir Bud growing out between it 
and the back, cut off the Branch 
about halt an Inch beow and a- 
bove the Branch, ſo that there 
will remain à piece of about an 
lack long, with a Bud and a 


*leaFcn, which muſt be cleft juſt 


through the middle, ſo as that 
the Bud may be difectly in the 
middle ofothes one” half; then 
ſnip off part 6f che Leaf, or the 

- whole, leaving the Stalk; and 
holding it hy the-remaitider, clap 
it inro a ſmo th place on the 


talk, then wich a Pen-knife ſeore 
our on each {ide thereof, as much 
of the Stock as it covers, dr 


overagainſt the Bud, you ſee an 
hole; when you have taken off 
the Bark, which is ſeldom, caſt 
it off, and try another, Oc. then 
put in the lower end of that 
Bark, or Cion, betwixt the Bark 
which was raiſed on the Stock | 
and thejWood, and fo bind it on 
gently to the Stock with Wol. 
Eu Fg or the like Stuff, bur 
ſo that the Cion may lie cloſe 
to the Wood of the Stock that 
was made 1 great care 
muſt be taken that the H 
not hurt. Others there are who 
cut the Bark out of the Rok 
length of the fide Scores, * 
apply the Cion to the Dis mie 
part; but in every other 9 
roeved as z, before Direid 
Some cut one flit onſy don 
Bark, and another croſs che td 


: 


So | Trot ta 2 n 
more, which being done, with 


% wy * 2 
E * * 1 


of it like a great T; which bens 
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IN O 
done, the Cion, or Bark is pre- 
pared as above directed, only tis 
cut ſharp-poinred at the lower 
end, before the Bud is taken off 
its Wood; then the Bark of the 
Stock is raiſed upon each ſide of 
the Slit, and put in the ſaid Cion, 
beginning at the top and ſo gent- 
y downwards, the Bark being 
gently bound upon it. Or elſe 
the croſs Cur may be made in 
the middle of the down right 
Score on the Stock, and the four 
Corners of the Bark being lift 
up and the Cion made ſharp at 
boch ends, put it under the Bark 


IN O 
ries, Pears, or other Fruit, they 
may be Inoci lated higher on the 
Stocks; let them be pruned up 
in the Nurſery, and grow ufual- 
ly three or four Years there, be- 
fore they te removed: The 
head of the Stock that remained 
above the Bud at the firſt cutt- 
ing of it, muſt be cut off after 
one or two Years growth, and 
that a little Sloping and Clayed 
over. As for the choice of 


have Buds, care muſt be taken 
they be of a ſtrong growth, firm 
Bark, nor ſpongy. Nectarines, 


Branches, from which you muſt _ 


Peaches, and Apricocks, are ſel- 
dom raiſcd otherwiſe than by 
Inoculation; Cherries and Pears 
take very ſure ; moſt Plunibs hir 
very well ; bur the Cions of Ap- 
ples fail for the moſt part, their 
Bark being tender and Buds 
weak : Pears and Apples ſucceed. 


of the Stock at both ends, and 
then bind it; while others cam- 
mend the making the croſs Cut 
at the lower end of the down- 
right Cut, and having opened the 
' tides, put in the Cion upwards, 
beinz made ſharp at the upper 


end only. 

The beſt time of Year for In- 
oculating is about Afidſommer, 
tho it may be done towards the 
bezinning of May till Auguſt, and 
for the time of the Day, the E- 
ven'ng ot a fair Day, in a dr 
Seaſon is reckoned propereſt. I 
about a Month after the Inocu- 
liion, or ſooner, you perceive 
the Bark ſwell where the bind- 
ing is, cut it. off; and if che firſt 
Incuation fail, which may be 


known by the colour, Ce. the 


Stocks may be Inoculated again 
next Summer, or the very ſame 
Year ſometimes, if the Inocu- 
ktion be made timely. Stocks 
raiſed of Peach Stones, are com- 
mouly big enough to be Inocu- 
lated the ſecond Summer, and 
 Umetimes the firſt, and ſuch as 
ac intended for Wall, or Dwart- 
Trees are to be Inoculated with- 


in an handful of rhe Ground, 


not pruned at all till they are 
"pened ; but for Plumbs, 


\ 


very well, and the latter beft, by 
raking a Bud from the ſhoot of the 
foregoing Year to Inoculate with, 
provided the ſame be well cho- 
ſen. | Upon the whole, where 
Inoculation ſucceeds well, it is 
to be preferred before Grafting, 
for the Stock for Inoculation, 
will be much ſooner big enough 
than for Grafting ; and the Plant 
when the Nature is ſo altered, 
will grow much faſter than it did 
before, and will be ſooner ready 
to tranſplant, and makes a ſoun- 
der Tree; the Stock alſo is not 
ſo much Þurt as Grafting; and 
it it chance to fail, it may be In- 
oculated the next Year again, if 
not the ſame Year, and the O- 
peration is much more ſpeedy, 
eaſy and delightful than Grafc- ' 
Ing. . 


— 
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Surcingles 


Inſtruments of Huſ- 


* Y, Oe. 


"Belonging t to the Arable * Field 


Land, are i 


Harrows 
Drags 
Forks 


Sickles 


Reap- hocks 

Weed -hocks 
Pitch-Forks 

Rakes 

Plough-ſtaff aud keetle 
Sleds , 

Rollers 

Mould-Spears and Traps 
Cradle-Syrhes 8 
Seed -Lips. 


To the Barn and Stable, 


Flails 

Ladders 
Winnowing-Fan 
Meaſures for Corn 
Sieves and Rudqers 
Brooms 

Sacks 


Skeps, or Scutt les 


Bins 
Pails _ 


| Curry. Combs 


Whips 


- Goads 


Harneſs for Horſes, and 
Yokes for Oxen 2 
Pannels : 


Wanteys 


Packſadd les 


Cart-Lines 
Skreen for Corn. 


Ship, Oc. 


7 Meadows ard P e 


Siches 

Rakes | 
Pirchforks and Prongs 
Ferrers and Clogs, Shackles 
Cutting - Spade tor n 
Horſe Locks. 


Other neceſſary Inſt ruments: 


Hand-Barrows 
Wheel-Barrows | 
Dibbles 

Hammer and Nat's 
Pincers 

Sciflors 

Briddle and Saddle 
Nail-Pincers, or, G imbletz 
Hedging-Hooks and mY 
Garden-Sheers 

A Grindſtone 


Whet Stones 


Hatchets and Axes 
Sawes 

Beetle and Wedges 
Leavers 


Sheares for Sheep 


Trowels for Houſe and Gardens 
Hod and Tray 


| Hog-Yokes and Rirgs ; 


Marks for Beaſts and Utenſils } 
Scales and Weights ' _ 
An Aul, and "my other chin 
neceſſary. Os Z 


1 


| rnSurER; i — 


for a ſum of Money paid in hand 
to him by a Merchant, Gr, obli- 
ges himſelf to make good ſuch a 
far as 15 the u 


of chat, for which he bath rc 


| ceived a premium, in caſe . of | 


n Pirates a 
INTER Sog don ine; 


15 where the Comme ns ns of 3 
I Nannors lie Fer en, | 


Inhabitants of both have pet 71 


$ 24+ {6 by. 


Clad a. 


Pipes 


$7 - 39 $4 


of mind Depaſtured their Cattle, 
promiſcuoully in eating of them. 
INT ERLOPERS; thoſe 
that hinder, or intercept the 
Trade of a Company legally e- 
ſtabliſned, by trading in the fame - 


n 


WAY. 3 
| INTERSOIL ING; 1s 
layinz one kind of Soyl, or 
Earth upon another, as Clay and 
Fund, or Band and Earth, Cre. 
INTERME WING; in 
Faulconry is from the firſt change 
of the Hawk's Coat, till the turn 
white ;. and this is ſo called from 
the firſt Mewing. : 
INTURN; i à term in 
Wreſtling, to ſignifie one putting 
his Thigh between his Adverſa- 
ties Thigh, and lifring up his 
Thigh, 0 PEO 5 
' INVENTORY; A Ca- 
talozue, or particular Eſtimation 
of Goods, GM 5 
INVOYCE; is an Account 
of Goods, Cuſtom, Proviſion, 
Charges, Cc. ſent from a perſon 
to his Correſpondent 1a another 
Land. | | | 
INVOYCE-TARE; is 
the Tare, or weight of the Cask, 
Bag, (9c. in which Goods are 
put, mentioned in the Invoyce, 
or Factory. | 
IO C LET; isa lictle Farm, 


or Mannor, called in ſome parts 


of Kent a Tollet, as requiring but 
a [mall Yoke of Oxen to Till 
= 155 
Jon N- ABP LE; or Deux- 
Ars, fo called from its continuing 
two Years before it periſherh, is 
a zood reliſned ſharp Apple the 
Spring following, when moſt o- 
ther Fruit is ſpent ; they are fir 
or our Cyder Plantations; and 
tho dry Fruit, yield very good 
Juice, but muſt be ground before 


January. 


4 


LEG: 
term in Faulconary when the 
Hawk Sch, >. 6: 7th! 
FT OWURNA L;.:: 3.4 book” 
containing a daily Accompr of a- 
ny buſineſs; or a Merchants 
Journal, is a tranſcript of che 
waſte Book, which in this Book 
| is made Debtor. | 

IRELAND, it's a Large, 
Fruitful and Noble Ifland on the 
Weſt of Great Britian, accounted 
in ancient Times, for Greatneſs 
and Glory, the third Iſland of 
the World, and then called the 
leſſer Britain: It's three hundred 
Miles in length, two hundred 
broad; on the Eaſt, has the 
| rempeſtuous Iriſh Sea, betwixt 
it and Great Britain; on the 
Weſt the Verginian Ocean; on 
the North, the Deucaledonian 
Sea; and on the South, the Britiſh 
Ocean: The Country is full of 
Woods, Hills and BDS; the Soil 
Rich and Fruitful, eſpectally as to 
Graſs, and therefore it - has ever 
abounded in Cattle, Which is its 
| moſt. ſtaple Commodity; - The 
Air is at all times temperate; bur 
roo moiſt to be at all times Plea- 
ſant and Wholeſome The 
Commodities it produceth are, 
Wool, Tarn, ( excellent Goods) 
Flax, Linnen Cloath, Frizes, Hydes, 
Tallow, Hemp, Honey, Wax, Herings, 
and many 8 roy 5 Fith, 
Trouzes, Rugs, t Beef, Pipe- 
faves, Cattle (black and white) 
Butter, Cheeſe, Salt, Wheat Cand 
moſt ſorrs of other Grains) Ir 
and Lead : The chief Towns 
Trade are, Dublin, Kinſale, Cork, 
Gallaway, Limerick, Drogheda,&c. 

I RON-ORE, and Iron Works; 
we have. divers in __ and 
particularly at the Foreſt of 
Dean, in Glouceſterſhire, where the 
Ore is found in great abundance, 
differing both in Colour, Weight 


" JOUKETH; This i a 
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and Goodueſs; the beſt, which 
e Dda4 they 


they call their Bruſh-Oar, is of 


4 bluiſh Colour, very ponde- 


rous, and full of F little ſhining 
ſpecks, like Grains of Silver; 
this affords the greateſt quantity 


a 


We 0. 


IRO 
| Noſes meet at a little hole near 
the bottom; theſe are compre. 
ſed together by certain buttons, 
placed on the Axis of a very 


large Wheel, which is turned a- 


of Iron; but being melted alone, bout by Water, in the manner 


produceth a Metal very ſhort | of an Over-ſhot-Mill As ſoon 


and brittle,and therefore nor fo fic ;a5 theſe Buttons are ſlid off, the 
for common uſe; but for the re- Bellows are raiſed again by the 
medying thereof, they make ufe : Counterpoiſe of Weights, Where. 


cot another ſort of Material, 


which is called Cynder, and is 


nothing elſe but the reiuſe of the 
Ore, after the Metal hach been 
_ extracted, which being mingled 
with the other in a due quantity, 
gives it the excellent remper of 
toughneſs, that makes this Iron 
to be preferred before any that 


15 brought ſrom foreign Parts. 


After they hive provided their 
Ore, their firſt work is to Calcine 
it, which is done in KRilns, much 
after the faſhion ot our ordinary 

Lime -Kilns; theſe they fill up to 
the rop'with Coal and Ore, ſtra- 

kum, ſuper ſiratum, until it be 
full, and ſo putting Fire to the 
let it burn till the 
Coal be waſted, and then renew 


bottom, the 


the Kilns wich freſh Ore and 


Coal, in the fame manner as be- 


fore; this is done without fuſion 


of the Metal, and ſerves to con- 
ſume the more droſſy parts of the 
Ore, and to make it fcriable, ſup- 
plying the bearing and waſhing 
which are uſed to other Metals: 
from hence they carry it to their 
Furnaces, which are built of Brick 
or Stone, about twenty four Foot 
ſquare on the out ſide, and near 


thirty Foot in height; within, 
not above <c1:hr, or ten Foot o- 
ver, Where tis wideſt, which is 
about the middle, the top and 


bottom having a narrow compaſs, 
much like to the tape of an Egg 
behind the Furnace are placed 
72 1 2 ha * 5 3 : 'E: 1 4 1 Ron : f f 4 
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by they are made tolÞlay alter- 
natively, the one going its blaſt, 


Ar firſt they fill thoſe Furna- 
ces with Ore and Cynder, inter- 
mixt with Fewel, which in theſe 
works is always of Charcoal, lay- 
ing them hollow. at the bottom, 
that they may more eaſily take 
Fire, dut after they are once kind- 
led the materials run together in- 
to a hard Cake, or Lump, which 
15 ſuſtained by the faſnion of the 


the Metal, as it meets, trickles 
down into the Receivers, which 
are] placed at the bottom where 
there is a paſſage open, by which 
they take away the Scum and 
Droſs, and let out the Metal as 
they ſee occaſion. Before the 
Mouth of the Furnace lies 4 
great bed of Sand, where they 


— 


to which they deſire to caſt their 


Metal, which is made ſo ver) 
fluid, by the violence of the 
Fire, that it not only runs d 4 
conſiderable diſtince, but ſtands 
afterwards boyling for a good 
while. 8 
When the Furnaces are once 
at work, they keep them 878 
ſtantly imployed for many Mont n 
together, never ſuffering the Fin 
ro llacken Night nor 3 
ſtill ſupplying the waſting on 
reſt 
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3 


all the time the other is riſing. 


Furnace; and through this, the 


make furrows of the faſhion in- 


Iron into theſe, when their Re- | 
ceivers are full, they ler in their 


2 2 Ee - PS. 5 


I 
ſceſn, poured in ar the top; 
charcoal is uſed altogether to 
this work, for Sea- Coal will not 
do: From theſe Furnaces they 

bring their Sows and Piggs of L- 
ron (as they call them) to their 
Forges, of which there are two 
ſorts, tho“ ſtanding together un- 
der the ſame Roof, the one be- 


ing called their 'Finery, and the 


other the e which ſee, as 
fo Steel-Making. 333 
IRRIGATION; is the 
watering of a Meadow, Garden, 
IRRORAT TON; is a be- 
dewing, or beſprinkling of a 
W. 5 5 
ISSING-GL ASS; this is 
1 white Glew made of the Skin! 
Tail, Fins, Stomach and Guts of 
the Fiſh Huſe, which is a Fiſh 
without Bones, or Scales, except 
one in the Head, of a great mag- 
nitude, being about twenty four 
Foot long, and weighing about 
tour hundred Weight. Now 
theſe parts of the Fiſhare taken 
and boyled in Water till all of 
them be diſſolved chat will diſ- 
ſolve; then the glewy Liquor is 
ſtrained and ſuffered to cool, and 
being cold, all the Fat is care- 
fully taken off, and then the Li- 
quor it ſelf is boyled to a juſt 
conſiſtencey, which is cut into 
pieccs, and formed into Collars, 
then hung upon a ſtring, and care- 
fully dried. | 
- ITALY, including the Com- 
mon. wealth of Venice, and, with 


2 


the Ifſes, is as big as one and 
an half of England being divi- 
ded into twelve Provinces, beſides 
the Illes of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corſica, the chief City of all he- 
5 Rowe ; but the chief for 
lade, are, L2ghorn, Venice, Meſ- 
m, Cenua, and Palermo: The 


| are, Sarſenete, Velvets, Taffatas, 
Fuſtians, Cloathof Gold and Silver, 


Wine, Cott ons, Currans , Rice, 
Raw Silk, Allom, Viiriol, ne 
Glaſs, Grograms thrown- Silk, Sat- 
tin, Corn, Oyl, &c. | 


Cattle rhar comes either for want 
of good Dreſſing, or is carched 
from others, or elſe may proceed 
from ill Water and Choler in 
the Veins ; for the cure where- 
of, rwaſh and chafe him well 
with his own Urine made warm, 
and mixt with old ſalt Butter; 
or anoynt him with Oyl, Roſin 
and white Wine melted together; 


the juice of Marigolds, all mixed 
together. 1 | 


- 


tuberous Root and Fibres, whence 
ſprings a great round Tuft. of hard, 
Long, hollow, green Leaves, with 
points as ſharp as Thorns, alwa 


remaining; its Flowers conſiſts 


of ſix Leaves, the three outward 


vyeined on the backs, from rhe 


bottom to the middle, with a red- 
diſh bluſh upon the white, com- 
ing forth in this Mnoth, and ſoon 
fall away without ſeeding with 


large ſquare Box, wide, and 


deep filled with good rich Earth, 


Houſed in Winter, and defend - 
ed from Froſts. | Y 

_ JUCKIN-TIME,; this is 
called the going ro the haunts of 
Partridges very early in the Morn- 
ing, or the cloſe of the Evening, 
and there to liſten for the calling 
of the Cock Partridge, which 
will be very loud, and with no 


ſmall eagerneſs, and will make 


the Hen anſwer him, and ſoon 


be known by their chatter ing and 
rejoycing Notes; and upon 


er Conmaticies it producerh, 


ITCH; is a Diſtemper in 


ſome do it with Piſs, Salt, and 


UCCA, Indian, hath a large 


us. The Plant muſt be ſet in a 


come together; which may _ | 


which you may take your range 
| EY about 
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you heard them Juck. 4 
' JUKE; this Term ſignifies 
the Neck from the Head co the 


be very dry; the VVatering of the 
Hops will very much advantage 


Nould. | 


and Layers are to be watered ; 
Appricots and Peaches repruned, 
laving as many of the young 


periſh, the new ones ſucceeding; 


let the fame be done diſcreetly, 
as alſo Vines. 
2 1 eſpecially when be 


fon be very dry, to give plenti- 
into holes, made with a wonden 


diſtance from the Stem, and: ſo 
as not to touch, or wound any | C 


IUL 


about them, drawing in by little 


and little to the place where 


body of any Bird which the 
Hawk preys upon. T4 

JULY;now is the univerſaltime | 
for Hay-Making in the Country; 
and there no good opporcumty | 
of fair Weather is to be Icſt ; | 


The head Lands are to be MoW-õ- 


ed; and Fallow where the Land 


requires it: Gather the Fimble 


or earlieſt Hemp, and Flax: Still 


carry forth Marle, Lime and 


anure: Bring home Timber, 


Fuell, and other Materials: And 


fow Hemp.-ſeed And if the ſeaſon 


them, and make them the more 
fruitful; but if moiſt, renew and 
recover the Hills ſtill wich freſh 


As for the Orchard and Olirory 


Garden, and the works to be done 
now therein, young planted Trees 


likglieſt ſhoots as are well placed; 
for the now Bearers commonly 


but cloſe and even, purging your 
Wall-Fruit of ſuperfluous Heads, 
which hinder from the Sun, but 
It were now 


ruit is either forming, or re- 
quires filling, and before the ſea- 


ful refreſhments to the Murall | 
Fruit-Trees, pouring it leaſurely 


painted ſtake, at a competent 


of che Roots; and the Stake may 


— 
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be left in the holes for a tin; 
or fill the fame with Mould agan, 
| thus may the Vines be fed with 
blood, ſweet, and minzled wit 
Water: But this and the like 
Summer refreſhments are to he 
done only in the Morning and E 


vening. Towards the latter end 


of the Month, the Vine - Tards 


muſt. be viſited again, and the 
Exuberanc ſhoots, at the ſecond 


J>ynt above the Fruit, ſt>pped, if 


not finiſhed before; but yer not 
ſo as to expoſe it to the Sun 
without ſome Umbrage: Inocu- 
lating may now alfo be begun; 


and diligent care is alſo to be 
uſed to pick up the Snails from . 
| under the Leaves of Mural- Trees 


they ſticking commonly abore 
the Fruit: That which is bitten 


muſt not be pulled off, for they | 


will certainly then begin agan. 

Many forts of Seeds are now 
gathered and Endive is ſown tor 
the proviſion of Autumn and 
Winter; as alſo Royal-Lettic, 


ſome Chibouls and white Betts are | 

| ſtill continued ro be Sown tor 

Autumn; and ſome few Radiſtes 

in cool places, or ſuch a5 abe ex. 

| 2 well watered, to have 
t 


them fit to eat at the beginn 
of Auguſt. Remove long 
Cabbages planted in May, de heil 
in Autumn; this being the delt 
Cabbage in the World ; and t 
muſt not be forgot to cut off 
rotten and putrified Leaves oo 
the Cabbages, which others 


will infect both Earch and Ai | 


Such Olitory Herbs as are d 


mv let to fun 
ed for See 3 111 


| ſquare Peaſe, that there may be 


ſome to ſpend in 0ober, and # 

| ſame time begin to kf 
bour the ot ad Cali, 
n be | ſtzons 1 
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ough to bear ir, otherwiſe you 
go ſtay till Auguſt, or the mid- 
die of September; eſpecial re- 
gard is ſtill to be had to the 
weeding and cleanſing part, be- 
inninz the work of Haughing 
s ſoon as ever they begin to 
peep, whereby you will end 
more in a few hours, than afcer- 
wards in a whole day. 

The Entrance of your Bees 
muſt alſo now be a little ſtrength- 
ened, and help them to kill their 
drones, if you obſerve too many 
of chem, ſetting the new invent- 
ed Curcubit-glaſſes of Beer mingl- 
ed wich Honey, to entiſe the 
waſps, Flies, (9c. that waſte your 
ſtore : Alſo hang bottles of rhe 
ſame mixture near the red Roman 
Jectarines, and other tempting 
Fruits and Flowers, for the de- 


ny times invade your beſt Fruit; 
wherefore ſer up Hoots of Neats 
Feet, tor the Ear-wigs, and re- 
member to cleanſe and ſhike 
them out at Noon, when they 
conſtantly repair - for Shade; 
Neither ſhould leſs diligence be 
uſed to prevent the Ants, which 
aboye all Inſe&s, invade the O- 
rnge-flower, by caſting ſcald- 
Ing Brine on their Hills, and o- 
ther Receptacles: The Apples now 
in prime are, Denæ- Ans, Pippins, 
winter-Ruſſeting, and Rew-Apples, 
Cimamon-Apples, the Red and 
ite enitting, the Margaret-Apple, 
xc, The Pears are, the Primate, 
Raſſet-Pears, Green Cheſil-Pears, 

ange-Pear, Cruifſe-Madom, Pearl 
ear, &c. Cherries are, likewiſe 
pentiful, ſuch as Carnations, Mo- 
rella, Great-Bearer, Morocco-Cher- 
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ome Peaches „as the Nuttmeg, 
3 Peyſian, Newington, Violet, 
0 ſcat, and Ramboilher, beſides 
re of Plumbs, as the yellow 


ſtroying of them, elſe they ma- 


ries, Apricots, and the like; ard 


Plumb , Primordial, Myrabolan, 
the red and blue and Amber Vio- 
ler, Damaſcen , Demy Damaſcen, 
and Pear-Plumbs, Damask Violet, 
or Cheſon Plumbs, 4bricot-Plumb, 
Cinnamon-Plumb, the Ring 'sPL 
and many more: The firſt Figs 
alſo now come cn; Artichokes in- 
abundance ; great ſtore of Cab- 
bages,, Melons, Cucumbers, and 
all forts of Sallets: But fome 
white Endive, and Radiſhes are 
ſown about this time. | 


nagement of the Parterr and 
Hower- Garden, with what is to he 
done therein this Month: Stocks, 
and other lignous Plants and 
Flowers are to be flipped; and 
from hence forward till Michael 
mas , Gillyflowers and Carnati- 
on may be laid for increaſe, and 
not above two or three ſpindles 
to be left for Flowers, the Buds 
to be niped off; and with ſup- 
ports, Cradles, Claws, or Hook, | 
they muſt be eſtabliſhed againſt 

Winds, and Ear-wiges deſtroyed. 
Plant fix or eight Layers in a 
pot to fave room in Winter; let 
them be well kept from too 
much Rain, yet watered in 
Drought, ſparing their Leaves: 
If it prove too wet, the pots 
mult be laid fide-leng, and thoſe 
are to be ſhaded, which blow 
frem the Afternoon Sun. Young - 
Planted Shrubs and Layers muſt 
be watered, eſpecially Amomum, 
which. can hardly be refreſhed 
too often; and it requires abun- 


Myrtle and grand Trees; Clip 
Bx, c. after Rain in Parterr's, 
Knots, and Compartments if need 
be, graft by approach, and 
inccculate Faſmines, Oranges, and 


other choiceſt Shrubs, Tranſ- 
plant Cyclamens, Tulips and] Bulbs, 
and cut off, and trim the Fibres : 

Bur 


Now in reference to the ma- 


dance of compoſt, as do likewiſe - 


— . Cee DE  ECematabera 
ade. tact Sad * 
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But ſeparate not the Off- ſets of 
the Lips until the Mother Bulb 
be fully dry. Tulips Seeds may 
now be gathered, but ic muſt 


be left to lye in pods, ſo may 


Oclamen- Seeds, and ſowed pre- 


ſently in Pots; remove ſeedling 


Crocus's ſowed in September, con- 
ſtantly at this Seaſon: Anemo- 
nies and Ranunculus's, Crocus's 
Crown Imperial, Perſian Iris , 
Frittillaria, and Colchicums may 
be taken up, but the three laſt 
muſt be planted preſently : Take 


up the Gladiolus now Yearly ; 


the blades, being dry, or elſe 


their Of-ſets will poiſon the 


Ground; towards the latter end 
of the Month uſe your Orange- 
Trees as directed in May, and 


ler the Gravel-Walks, c. be 


now watered in the drieſt Sea- 
fon, with Lime, Brine, Potaſhes, 


(which is the very beſt of all, be- 


caule it deſtroys the Worms and 


improves the Graft which moſt- 


other applications morrify_) and 
Water, or a decoction of To- 


bacco-Refuſe, to deſtroy both 
Worms and Weeds, of which it 
will cure them for ſome Years - 
The Flowers produced now are 
numerous, and much the ſame 
for Riad, as thoſe that came up 
in the preceding Month. Fuly- 
Flowers, ſee Gillyflowers, _ 
JUNE, A ſhower in this 
Month is ſeaſonable, and the 
Country Man's Work therein, 
chiefly is to waſh and ſhear his 
Sheep ; in forward Meadows to 
Maw Graſs for Hay, to caſt Mud 
out of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers, 


if the Weather be hor to follow 


Wheat Land, to carry Marl, 
Lime and Manure of what kind 


1 


FUN. 

veſt ; ro Weed Corn, Sow Rape 
and Cole-ſeed, as alſo Turnep- 
ſeed ; to mind the Sheep, leſt 
they be taken with the Rot; 
and this is the beſt time to raiſe 
Swine for Breeders; you are now 
to dig Ground where you intend 


an Hop-Garden, and bind fuch 


Hops to the Poles, as the Wind 
hath ſhaken off; and fince ti 
ſeaſonable for Bees to fivarm 
plentifully, you are to be vigi- 
/anr over them, The buſineſs of 
the Orchard and Olitory Garden 
now is to inoculate Peaches, A- 
pricots, Cherries, Plumbs, Ap- 
ples, Pears, @c. and eſpecially 
Cherries and great Trees, upon 
Wood of two Years growth, 


which are cut three or four In- 


ches from the place where the 
Scutcheon is to be ſer, and the 
beſt time for this is always be- 
fore the ſolſtice, Vines may now 
be alſo cleanſed of exuberant | 


Branches and Tendrells, by crop- 


ping, and not cutting and ſtop- 
ping the ſecond Joynt, or im. 
mediitely before the Fruit, and 
ſome of the under Branches 
which bear no Fruit, eſpecially 
in young Vine-Yards, when they 
firſt begin ro bear, and thence- 
forward bringing up the reſt to 
the Props; Trees lately planted 
muſt be watered, and moiſt and 


half rotten Fearn put about 


foot of their Stems, having fit 
cleared them of Weeds, and a 
little ſtirred the Earth, and 1 
prevent the fallin both 0 
Bloſſom and Fruit betone their 
maturity, through the excelfive- | 
nefs of the heat, place a Vel 

of impregnared Water neat. 

the Stem of the Tree, and E 


ever, to the Land, to bring | a reaſonable long piece of Plan. 


home Coals, and other neceſſary nel, or other Walen 
Fewel ferchr afar off, before the Clout about ie, letting = 
| thereof bang in be here 


Teams are buſy at the Hay Har- 


Woolen or Linuen 


JUN 
whereby the moiſtute aſcending, 
will be ſucked through the very 
Bark, and conſequently nouriſh 
and invigorate the Tree to re- 
produce its former verdure: The 
Water is ſupplied as there is oc- 
cafion, and no longer, leſt it fob 
the Stem too much. It's alſo 
to be remarked, that fick Trees, 
45 Orange, Cc. being often 1m- 
paired by Removes, Carriage, 
in handling, or otherwiſe, are 
frequently recovered now by a 
Milk Diet, that is, diluting it 
with a portion of Water diſcreet- 
ly adminiſtred, as you find a- 
merdment, ſometimes alſo by 
plunging them in the hor Bed, 
or by letting the Tree down in- 
to a Pit about five Foot deep, 
and covering the Head and 
reſt of the Tree above with a 
glazed Frame. Ply Weed ing, he- 
gin to deſtroy Inſects, Hoofs, 
Canes, and tempting haits, and 
gather Snails after Rain, Cc. 
You may continue to ſow En- 
dive and Genoa Lettice, plaut 
Leeks in Holes, or Trenches, fix 
Inches deep,Replant Beer, Chards, 
in order to have them good to 
eat in Autumn, and they are 
beſt placed in the void ſpace he- 
tiveen the Artichoke ranks at a 
Foor and an halfs diſtance one 
from- another: Delay not to 
clip all the Palliſades and Edg- 
inzs of Box, ſo that they may 
be all furniſhed at Midſunimer at 
furtheſt, and have time to ſhoot 
out again before Autumn 
all Seeds ſown in the Kitchen 
Garden, muſt beliberally water- 
ed, Groſs Soils are often to be 
ſtirred and manured, thar they 
may not have time to grow hard 
and cho | 
_ univerſal Manuring „ or ſtirring 

ſtowed upon all Gardens Th this. 
 Scafon ; and the beſt time to ſtir 
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dry Ground vin, is either be- 


fore or after Rain, that the Wa- 


ter may the more readily pene- 
trate the bettem, before the 
great heat comes to convert it 


into Vapours; and as for ſtrong 


and moiſt Soils, hot and dry 
Weather is to be; waited. for, to 
dry and heat, before they are 
moved Some make Dikes to 
carry away the gluts of Waters 
that about this time fall in ha- 
ſty Storms, acroſs the ſquares, e- 
ſpecially it the Ground be light, 
but if roo. f Waters are 

drained Gut of the ſquares: Tu- 
lip-Roots are taken up out of the 
Ground at the end of this Monck, 
their Leaves being then wither- 
ed, French-beans disbrancſied, 
and Peaſe ſowed to have them 


fit to eat in September. | 


The products of this Month are 
abundant ; the Apples are, the 
Funetting-Pippen, John-Apple, R. 


billard, Red Fenovil,” &c. French: 


The Pears, the Maudlin (firſt ripe) 
Madera, Green-Royal, St. Lawrence 
Pear, &c. and the Cherries arc, 
the Duke, Flanders, Heart, both 
Black and Red; the Lukewarm, 
Early-ſtanders, the Common Cher- 
ry, Spaniſh-Black, Naples-Cherry, 
&c, There are alſo plenty of 
Strawberries, Currants, Gdoſeber- 
ries, Artichokes, ' Beets, Chards, 


Peaſe, Garden-beans, Muſherooms, 


Cucumbers; befides a great many 
fine, or ſweet and ſtrong ſcented, 
or Aromatick Herbs, as Time, Sa- 
voury, Hyſſop, Lavender, &. and 
alſo. Medicinal Herbs, Roman 


Lettices, and white Meſange-Let- 


tices, Genog-Lettices ; aud Pu- 
No for the Parterr and Flow- 
er-Garden, the, buſine!s there is 
to tranſplant, Aucumual;Cyclam- 
ens if you will change theic 
re ow ne fo un . 


places, to take up Tris Chalcedon: 

do gather the ripe Seeds of Flow- 
ers worth the ſaving, as of 
choiceſt oriental Facynth, Narciſ- 


fs, (the two leſſer, pale Spuri- | 


ous Daffadills of a white green, 
often produce Raricies)Auriculas, 
Crows-feet, &c. and they muſt 
be preſerved dry; and for the 
Carnations, they are to be ſha- 
ded from the Aſternnon Sun. 
Some Annual Flowers may now 
be ſown to flower in the later 
Months; and Gz//yfowers begun 
to be laid; the rareſt A emonies 
and Ranuculus's muſt be taken 
up after Rain, if feaſonable, and 
the Roots arc to be dried to- 
wards the end of the Month; 
but in the middle thereof, Zaſ- 
mine, Roſes, and ſome other rare 
Shrubs are to be inoculated, as 
ali) Anemmy-jzeds ſown. Wa- 
ter the Pots of Narciſſus of Fa- 
pan e Stop ſome of the Scabious 
from running to Secd the fuſt 
Year, by removing them now, 
and the Year following, they will 
produce excellent Flowers; now 
may alſo be taken up all ſuch 
Fiants, Flowers, Roots, as en- 
dure not weil out of the Ground, 
and re planted again immed iately, 
fuck as the Barly, Cyclamen. Ja- 
cinth Orientaſe, and other bulbcus ' 
Jacinthe, Tris, Fiittillera, Crown 
Jnperiil, Mtagin, Mujc: tis, Dens 
(Canin: s; the flips of Myrtle fer 
in 1 me cool and moiſt place, 
do nu frequently rake Roct; 
alſo Cetiſus Branches will be 
mul'tipiicd by flips in a maſt 
place, ſuch as are an handful long 
ot char Spring, but neither by 
Sceds nor Layeis: Your Aviary 
is now to be weil looked after, 
for the Eirès grow ſick of their 
Fathers, and therefore they are 
to be aſſiſted with Emulſions of 


1 


&c. alſo give ehe Succary, Beets, 


vel and Earth. 5 

It would be endleſs to enn. 
merate the Flowers in prime 
now afforded, as well to garni 
Diſhes, as to ſet out Flowe pots 
and other Ornaments, there be- 
ing ſo very many of one ſpe- 
cies produced; as for inſtance, 
Poppies of all colours, Whit, 


Carnation, Slime-coloured, Pur- 
ple-violer-colour'd, and prnich- 
ed, or ſtriped ; ſo that the reſt 
muſt be paſſed over; only in 
re ſpect of Cabbages, it's to be no- 


gin to be ſeen. . 

JUNAMES, fiznifies Land 
ſown with the ſame Grain that 
it was ſown with the preceding 
JUNIPER : We haue three 
ſerrs of it, Male, Female and 
Dwarf. The wood is Yellow, 
and if cut in Mach, ſweet as 
Cedar, whereof it is accounted 
a ſpurious kind. They may be 


ing ner Dunging the Sc), it will 
peep in two Monchs, and being 


r all its Imployments ? 
make it grow tall, prune W6 
cleanſe it to the very. Stem the 
Male Beſt ; looſening che; Eat 
about che Roors Ellereetly, 
it grow much in a lictletime, and 


| ſpread into a. Buſh fic for man! 


vments. y be 
pret Implo me ntS— It Sa 
red deo berni and u 


Hedpes, and all pou rh. cet 
fiderable height:? They may N. 


does not thilve ſo wel, i ur 


| | | 
Gardens and Courts as. are Op 
co the Eddy VVinds, which gif 


the c.oter Secds bruiſed in heir | 


\ 


colours the Juniper mark = 


* - . 
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Water, as Melons, Cucumber 


Ground/ell, Chickweed, freſh Gra. 


Pale, Violet, Fleth-colourd, or 


red, that ſome of them now be · 


raiſed by Sceds, neither Water. 


overn'd like the Cyprels, 175 
fo o 
= 


properly be ſer where O , | 


Jus 
low Eaſterly, bur they con- 
ſantly recover again. It may 
ie wiſe be ſnorn into any form: 
he Berries, beſides a rolerable 
epper, afford one of the moſt. 


Mniverfal Remedies in the World 


t the crazy Forreſter ; being 
ſrallowed, it inſtantly appeaſeth 


the VVind Cholick, and in a 


Decoction is moſt ſoveraign a- 


gainſt an inveterate Cough. They, 


we of rare effect being ſteeped 


in Beer. The Water is a ſingu- 


ur ſpeeifick againſt the Gravel 


in the Reins, An Electuary is al- 


ſo made of it, which is good a- 
ranſt "The Stone, Rheum, Sbrific, 
Drop, Faundice , inward Inpo- 
mec, Palſie, Gout and Plague, 
taken in Venice Treacle, of the 
extracted, but with that of Nutte 
b made an excellent Varniſh for 
Pittures, Wood-work, and pre- 
ſerving polliſh'd Iron from Ruſt. 
Their Gum is good to rub on 


Parchment to make it bear Ink, 


and the Coals made of the Wood, 
endure the longeſt of any. If it 
arive to full growth the Timber 
b good for many curious works, 


Tables, Cheſts, ſmall Carvings, 


aud Images, Spoons wholeſome 
o the Mouth , Spits to Roaſt 
ear on, to which it gives an 
excellent Taſte. VVe read of 
ſome ſo large as to have made 
beams and Rafters. The Chips 
mthin doors make a wholeſome 
5 oV! 
| JUSTICE of the Forreft ; is 
lo a Lord by his Office, and 


jth the hearing and determig- 


uns of all Offences within the 
orreſt, committed againſt Veni- 


forth in due time to Trya 


* 


ur 


Te Ju ſlice Seat” of the Forreſt” 


held once every two Tears 


ge is alſo called Juſtice in Eyre 


of the Forreſt. 

_ JUSTICESIN EYRE; 
are ſo termed of the old Frenc 
word Errevergten, and theſe in 
antient times were. ſent with 
Commiſſions into divers Coun- 
tries to hear ſuch Cauſes ſpeci- 
ally, as were termed the Pleasof - 
the Crown, and that for the caſe 
of the Subject, who muſt elſe be 
hurried to the Courts at Weſt- 
minſter, according to their ſever- 
al Juriſdictions, if the Cauſe were 
too high for the Country Court. 
JUSTICES of the Peace; 
are thoſe who are appointed by 
the King's Commiſſion to attend 


the Peace of the Country where 


they dwell, ot whom ſcme for 
ſpecial reſpe& are made of the 


| Quorum, becauſe ſome buſineſs of 


Importance may not be diſ- 
patched without the Preſence or 
Aſſent of them, cr one of them: 
Their Office is to call before 
them, examine and commit to 
Priſon all Thieves, Murderers, wan - 
dering Rogues; thoſe that hold 
Conſpiracies, Riots, and almc ſt 
all Delinquencies that may oc- 
caſion the breach of Peace and 
Quiet to the Subject; to com- 


mit to Priſcn ſuch as car not 


find Bail, and to ſee them 8 85 
of JUTER "$4 term uſed Ly 
ſome for che fertil Coagularting, 


Salriſn Nature of the Earth. | 
"pf 3. COULD e . q 
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, Or Vert; of theſe there are da Bare 


two, whereof 
difticn over 
1 
all b. | 
eyond: 
Vbere this Juſti 


5 


the ohe hath u- 
all the Forreſts on 
Trent, the other over 

And the Court. 


17 11 3 ; e IR . 
ce fir, is called 


2 ref, and hach the principal 
| the check of all Oficers chere- 


him, at a day. alttsved in che 


South. Euſt parts of England, in- 


f ders 


tom Eaſt to Weſt, and 4181 0 
a, breadth, where broadeſt, 
which compaſs of ground 5 


thoſe into ſixty ſeven funded 


ty Market Towns, ſeven- 7 
of, are prieiledged 5 ſend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. — Its 4 


Cherries : And farther, 


racer it d dg wy 
y FD ie] 
Paint of j th, wo rey Wate „ Anden 
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boy EEPER of the FREY. is 
«alſo chief Warden of che 


Government of all Things, and 


unto belon ing; and the Lord 
Chief Juſtice in 2 of the 
FHrreſt, when it leaſes him to 
keep his Juſtice· Seat, ſends out 


his general Summons to him 


forty days before, to warn all 
under Ofcers to, appear. before 


Summons. 
KENT; this is a Jars e mari- 
time County, lying in the moſt 


vironed on all ſides with the Sea, W. 
except Weſtward, where it bor- 

— 5 upon 50 ry. and.Sufſex ; z 
its above forty Miles. in length 


contains 124800 Acres, and 
39240 Houſes; the wh ole ken 
ing diyided into five Laths, 


herein are four 1 
eight Pariſhes, and one and thir- | 


ty that admits of a various Cha- | 
ra&er, part of it being 3 


ſome parts fruirful of Corn, and at 


others of Paſturage; ſome are 
roper for Wheat; ſome 
arley, and others chief inoced | 
for < Fr excellent Pippin: El 
as 


| cipal : Rivers are, 


. 1B. 


12 very Healthful, and others ve 

1 Aguiſn, eſpecially near the wo 
{ ſide and. Mariſhes: Beſides: the 
Thames, which parts it North. 
| wards, from Eſſex. 755 its prin⸗ 


he Medway 
(the bed of the Ro al Navy) the: 
Rother, and the 7 The 
Kentiſh Iſlands are, Thuner .; 4nd 
Shepy, which ſee under their, fe. 
ſpectiye Heads. 

KERN ELS; theſe under 
the Caul of an. Horſe come by 


| Heats and Colds, which. bins 


the Glaunders ; for the cum 
hefe; 7 Glaunders.. . | 
is a place to Land, or 
Goods ac, the mimber 
of. Nicks ſettled by the Par · 
liament, or. appoiticed by the 
King ; theſe. at preſent belongin 
to the Port of London dre, Gd. 
ley-Key, Brewers-Key, Ohe tere ko, 
Wool-Dock, Cuſtom- eie. Ae, (6% 
pe eight Stone ' Stairs on the 
ide th Porters, 
en, Sabs-Key. (excluding the 
Srairs there alſs_). Migging: Hey, 
bi 5: Key, Ral phi enden, Dice- 
1 the? cairs . Smart . 
Key, Samer s-Key (excepuehe.; Stars 
there) Ton- Key, Hamas Kg, 
Botolph- Ab, Faun 
| rhe Stairs on dhe dy 


* 1 


[= ou! hg Tine 
4a quarter 
in a , Powdghy mix t 
ether. e 
285 Gl ater 
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bind this on, as a Plaiſter, or 


ſh I cur our as nigh as may be, 
take Verd greaſe, and cke Tolk 
ot a new laid Egg, well beaten 


8385 -KIDN ET; or Frehth Bens 3 


there are four ſorts thereof, 1. 


| eat inthe Shell, as "Kidney-beans- 


— Ta 
? > * Ny) 4 
4 4 x ” 4 = * 


tor Chilblades and Corus, when 
newly cut; but to heal broken 
Kites, take the Lungs of 'a Ram 
dryed and bear to powder, mix- 
ed wich the Oyl of Eirth-worms, 


and Linſeed-Oyl, by applying of 


which three or four cunes, the 
Operation is perfected. e 

KIBED HEELS; isa Scab 
breeding behind in Horſes, ſome- 
what about the nether Joynt, 


growing overthwart the Fer-Lock; 
comin; many ways, lametimes 


by being bred in cd Grounds, 
ſometimes for lack of good 
Dreffinz after he hath been rid- 


den, or laboured ia fcul ways, 
wich Dirt ſticking ta his Leggs, 


trets his Skin, and makes ſcabby 
re:ts, winch are very painful to 
che Horſe, cauſing his Leggs to 
ſwell, eſpecially in Winter and 
Spring, and then he goes ve 
ſnifty: For rhe Curè, -whic 
1: the ſime ; See Scratches. = 

The ſame Diſtemper is alſo inci- 
dent to Black C: ve, which you” 


aud let them bleed well, chen 


and ſtamped; and bind it to the 


Griet, it wild 5-75 

are à fort of Cod-ware , than 
which none are more fruitful, 
nor multiply ſo much, being a 
very pedtant, curi us and Whole 
ſome Food, has been but lately 
brought in ufe amen zſt us, an! 
W not yet ſufficiently known; 


The ſcarlet Bean; which has a 
red Husk, and is not the beſt to 


the uſually eaten, but is reputed 
e beſt to be eaten in Winter, 


„„ 8 


K 1 N -: 


painted; or ſtreaked Brin, which. 
P-ulrets, the tame being alſo good. s the hardeſt; cho* meaneſt of 


ill, the dry. Bean bei 
ſtreaked wirh à dark 


a fair delicate Pods 4. T 


ſteemed the tweeter ; They de- 


Hen after planted wi h them, at 
a- Foot's diftince, and two Fin-- 


dinary Crop: You may cicher 


the Ground; but it you are 
ſtraitned in room, cha ſe on ſticks 
will yield the greateſt Increaſe. 
-——— Theſe Beans arc Pickled, by 
picking the Stalks off, ſteeping 


and when they are bo) ld enough, 
take them out, laying them up- 
ona Table tillthey be cold; then 
put them int a pot, layins be- 
tween (very lay, C'oves, Mace, 
+ little Ginger, Pepper, Feunel, 


deſt white VV ne Vinegar. | 
| KILDERKIN; This in 
Liquid Meaſure, con ſiſts of two 
robin ard two of the ſe Ki. 
derłkins makes dne Birrel. 
KKINE; eh furgiſh a Daity 
well, they nwit be of rhe beſt 
Choice aud Breed hat can poſ- 
libly be attained to; and 1. They 
ſhould be big- bound, for the lar- 
ger every Cow, is the better ſhe is; 
for when either through Age, or 
Miſchance, ſhe til be ditabled ' 
for the Sails ſne may be fed and 
made fit for the Shambles, and 


& 


For CE” profit. 7 The 


ws 


all over 
| [ours 3. 
The large white Bean which yields” 


{ [mall white Bean, which, ſaving” 
in iize, is like the latter, but e- 


light in à warm, light aud fer- 
| cile Ground, whick-being about 
the beginning of Muy, or very 


gers deep will yield an extraor- 


let tall ſticæs near for them to 
t wine about, or let them lie on 


che Beans in Vinegar and Sale 
nine or ten Days; then boyl hem 

in a braſs Kettle with a- piece 
of Allum, and a little Fenrel, 


Dill, often fill the Pot with the 
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| Cow ſhould be fair of ſhape, ha- 
ving all the figns of plenty of 


Milk; as a crumbled, lean, thin 


Neck, a hairy Dew-lap, and a 
very large Udder, with four Teats, 
long; thickand ſharp ar the ends, 
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quantity of Milk it ſelf; for 4 
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Cow to yield two Gallons at a 
Meal, is rare and extraordinary; 


to give a Gallon and half, is 
much and convenient; and to 
give but a Gallon certain, is not 


for the me ſt part either all white, to be found fault with: Again, 
of what colour ſoever ſhe be, or j thoſe Kine are ſaid to be of deep 
at leaſt the fore part thereof; Milk, who, tho they give not 


and if it be well haired before 
and behind, and ſmooth in the 


bottom, tis a good ſign. 3. The 
Breed is to be regarded, wherein 
ſome Countries exceed others. 
As for Black Kine, Cheſhire, Lan- 
caſbire, York-ſhire and Parhyſhire; 
ſor Red ones, Gloycefterſhirey So- 
merſetſhire, and s of Miltſbire; 
and Linclorſhire for Pide ones. 
and as any of the foremention- 
ed beſt Breeds are to be made 


choice of for a Dairy: So care 


muſt be taken that tlie Breeds of 
every kinds be not mixed, but 
to have all of one entire choice; 
neither, by any means, muſt the 
Bull be a foreigner from the Kine, 
but either of one Country, or of 
one Shape, or Colour : Farther, 
the fcrality of the Soil where 
one lives muſt be regarded, and 
no Kine bought by any means 


for it, from a place that is. 
more Fruitful than one's own, 


but rather harder; for the lat- 
ter will proſper and come on, 
while the other decays and falls 
ſickx with piſſing of Blood, or 
the like. 4. A Cow ſhould be 
ceep of Milk, that is, give the 
moſt of it; 
- Kine are ſaid to be beſt* which 
are new Hair, that is, that have 
but lately Calved, and have their 


Milk deep ſpringing in their Ud- 
ders, for at that time ſhe gives 
the moſt Milk; and if the quan- 
tity be not then convenient | 
doubtleſs ſhe cannot be ſaid g RES 
be of deep Milk Then for "oy I 3 


for which thoſe 


ſoexceeding much Milk as others, 


yet give a reaſonable quantity, 
and give it long, as all the Year 


through, whereas others that 
yield more in quantity, will grow 
dry, being with Calf ſome three 


one; but theſe will give their 


fore they Calve. 5. Another 
thing regarded in a Cow is gen- 


tleneſs; for if ſhe he not, as may 


be ſaid, affable to the Maid; gen- 
tle and willing to come to the 
Pail, and patient to have her 
Dugs drawn, without skittiſhneſs 
or - ſtrikins, or wildnefs; the is 
utterly unfit for the Dairy; the- 
ſhould be alſo kind in her Na. 
ture, that is, apt to cotceiveand-. 
bring forth, fruitful tc bein, 


and loving to that which een 


from her; See C alu. 
KINTA LL; is a lng 
VVeight, moſt commonly of ohe 
hundred Pounds, or ſomething 
under or over, according the: 
diverſe uſes of ſundry. Nations. - 
 KIPPER-TIME; Ware 
3 be key eee Grav 
end, and Henley: upon ramen wn 
 Kipper-Time, implies it er 


piphany. | 


*KIRTLE = FLAX ; is twel 
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Months, ſome two, and ſome 


uſual Meaſure even the Night be- | 


be done between the inyenrion'ot 


Heads in1a bunch, .andisabous- 


r 


T ADIES-APPL E; is one 


c.g and ively Cole ur, begins to 
be g od about Decertber, when it 
my be eaten greedily at a chop, 
with its Coat all on, its Skin 
being excecdiag fine and delicate, 
it hats till March and April, when 
ys wonderful goc d, and not 
withour 2 little certain ſmack of 
a moſt delicious perfume; the 
Pulp is extraordinary fine, its a 
great increaſer, and never wrin- 
15 nor loſes its charming Co- 

a oF TE 

LADIES THIGH; in French, Ia 

cuiſe t dam; it's a. kind of a ruſſe - 
et in ſhape and colour, with a ſhort, 
very juicy and tender Pulp, a litrle 
Must, ind ve ry pleaſant when full 
pe, ts Tree is pretty long before 
it bears, but afterwards produceth 
abundance, and the Fruit grows 
| lipe the beginning of Fuſy. 
LA D TS Mocks, double 
Cardimine, Hare, Pleno, hath 
winged Leaves creeping on the 
Ground, from whence proceed 


white Flowers; its ſmall ſtringy 


: 5 creep in the Ground and 
ones up in divers places - 
E LAMBING, and Lambs; 
E The beſt time for Ewes to Lamb, 
| > Sow the latter end of April, 
E Paſture Sheep, and fo till che 
eianing of Fine; if Field-Sheep, 


rom the beginning of January 
| As end of March; Rs Ne 

wen, they are to be ſeparated 
2 ut Michael mas, the Male and 
K Female, and having put choſe 


of m extraordinary pier- 


| wall talks, bearing many double 


ä l ws * 


* 


reſt: Now a Male Lamb the firſt 


| Year, is called a Weather-Hog, 


and the Female an Ewe- Hog; the 


I ſecond, it is called a Weather, 
the Female, a Theaf, when ſhe 
is fit for che Ram, eſpecially 


from three Years upwards till 
their Mouths break: And if "ſhe 
es on another Year, ſhe is cal- 
ed a double Theaf. ——1In cafe 
a Lamb be fick, it's good to give 
him Mare, or Goats Milk with 
Water, and to keep him warm ; 
if a Lamb be like ro die, when 
firſt Lambed; its uſual to open his 
Mouth and blow therein, where- 
by many have recovered ſoon 
after; and done well; then for 
the beſt Lambs, to wean them; 
in ſome places they never ſepa- 
rate them from the Ewes, till 
they grow dry of themſelves ; 
and ſome ſay a Lamb ſhall never 
rot, ſo long as they ſuck their 


Dams, except they want Meat; 


but with ſuch as have ſcveral Pa- 
| ſtures, they ſhould be weaned 
when they are ſixteen, or *tigh- 
teen weeks Old, and the better 
the Ewe ſhall rake Ram again; 


and where poor Husbandmen, 


who milk their Ewes, wean their 
Lambs ſooner, as at twelve weeks 
old, thoſe Lambs ſhall never be 
as good as the others. 
LAMENESS in a Horſe, in 
what Joys Limb, or. Member 
of the ody, is found out three 


at the Halters end on either hand, 
ſuddenly and ſwiftly, upon as 


hard a way as can be picked - 


our; and it he hath aty. Ach, 
Wrench, or Grief in 5 * 
parts, it will appear; for when 
he turns upon that Fand that the 
Grief is on, he will favouf thar 


Leg, and ſo run both towards 
and from the Man, eſpecially 
ER. | 
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5 deſigned for Rams afide, geld the 
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if you cannot find it out this 


oY heared him, then fer him up 
| or 


cold, atter turn him at the Hal- 


and Travelled, and moſt at his 


done at a little yielding Hill; but 


way, 2. Take to his back and 
ride him, till you have throuh- 


two or three hours till he be | 


ters end, or ride him, and the 
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from North to South; and from 
Eaſt to Weſt in breadth thiny 
two; in which compass is con- 


RAID 2 


- 


rained 1150000 Acres of Ground, 
and above forty thouſand Houſes; 
the whole being divided into fix 
Hundreds, wherein are fixry-one 
Pariſhes (beſides many Chappels 


leaſt Grief that is in him may [of - Eaſe, equal for the multitude 


be eaſily diſcovered. 3. If you 
would know whether the Grief 
proceeds from a hot or cold 
Cauſe; if from hot, he will halt 
' moſt when he is hor, bur if from 
a cold Cauſe, he will do it leaſt 
when he is hot, and moſt Rid 


firſt ferting forch whilſt he is 
cold; Ses Halting.. 


of pe ple to Pariſhes, and twet- 
ty ſeven Marker Towns, five 
whereof are priviledged to ſend 
Members to Parliament, Here 
the Air is Sharp and Healthy, 
being ſeldom incommoded with 
Fogs, and the people according- 
ly are Strong, Healthful and 
long-Lived : The Soil differs 


much in Nature and Situation, 


LAMPASS, is a ſwelling 
that procceds from abundance 
of Blood, reſorting to the firſt 


| turrow of the Mouth, joyning to 


the fore Teeth, that will cauſe 
the faid furrow to ſwell as high 
as his Gathers, which will hin- 
der his Feedinz, and make him 


let his Meat fall half Chewed 


our of his Mouth again; the 
ſame being a Natural Infirmity 
which every Horſe has fuſt, or 
laſt, and every. common Smith 
can cure; bur the uſual method 


is to take it away with.an In- 


ſtrument of Iron made for that 
purpoſe, and heated red het: 
But in the Operation you muſt 
be very cautiovs, leſt after you 
have burnt the Fleſh, you touch 
the Bone, for then the Bone will 
ſcale, and ſeveral dangerous con- 
ſquences may follov. 
LANC ASH IRE; is a 


maritime County in the Norch- 


weſt parts of England, having 


| ſome parts being hilly, and o- 


thers flat; and of theſe, ſome 
very fruitful, While others are 
Moſſy and Mooriſn: The Cham- 
paign Country, for the moſt part, 
good for Wheat and Barley; 
and chat which lies at the bot- 
tom of the Hills yields che beſt 
of Oats. But che hilly parts to. 
wards the Eaſt , are generally 
Sconey and Barren; Fender 
amongſt the reſt, een e; 
great height, whoſe” top, ee 
covered with a Milt, 1s anzan-- 
doubred ſign of ie, de 
miſty parts, like e 
ate, in oo places, man) mil 
in Compafs; but then ie Bt | 
arogerher uſeleſs, dee 


ford excellent Woge for Ft. 
ring, in he dee, whereof, 
they ſometimes find e Fier 
which ſome are of Opumon;grn 
nder Ground, as ſome other 


Plants doo. 


he principal Rivers/of ti 


Vorl ſhire on the Eaft, the Hi | County, are; me Merſey, Rible apd 


Ses on the Weſt, Cumberl:1daad 
Weſtmorland on the North, and: 
Ch-ſhire on the South; being a+ 

bort forty five miles in Tength | 


Lon, all chree running from En 
firſt watering ie 1 | 
ſerves as 4 Bone 
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dete, and his Gang wi 


the Rible waters the middle, ard 
the Lon the Northern Parts. Here 


are alſo divers Meers and Lakes 


of good nore, particularly Win- 
der and Merton ; the firſt being 
ten miles long and four broad, 
dwides part of Lancaſbire from 
llellmorland, and has a clear peb- 
bly bottom, whence came the 
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the place will rd e ie divert 
them before a thorough drawiag. 
J4%4%%%%%%% œũ h 
I. ANU ER; II is is an 
Hauk common in all Countries, 
eſpecially in France, mabiag her 
Eyrie on high Trees in Foreſts, or 
on high Clifts, near the Sea ſide: 
She is leſs than the Faulcon-Gea- 
| tle, fair plumed when an enter- 
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* faying, That Winder-Meer is all mewer, and of ſhorter Talons, 

e paved with Stone; the ſame than any other Faulcon, ſuch as = 
d breeds abundance of Fiſh, and have the largeſt and heſt fexſ>n- f | 

e pirticularly a dainty Fiſh called ed Heads being eſteemed the = 

5 Charr, not to be found elſewhere, beſt. But mewed Lanners are 4 1 
h except in Oles Water, another hardly kn wn from the Gorſe- |; | | 
2 Like upon the borders of Com- Hawks; and fo likes iſe the Sa- - 
d b»lard and Weſtmorland « In ſhore, ker, becauſe they do not change 4 | | 
7 how barren ſoever ſme parts of, their Plume; but Lanners may un 
„ this Connry muſt be allowed to | be known by theſe three te kets, 1 
4 be; wat is good of it, yields | 1- They are blacker chan au % . 9 

e plenty of good Corn add Grafs, | ther Hawks. 2. Have leſs beaks 1 

e the fureſt Oxen in England, and | than the reſt. And 3. Are leſs „ 

- in general, all ſorts of Proviſions, | armed and pounced than other 1 

t; and more particularly they have | F:nicons ; but of all Hawks chere 

; Fih and bowl here in abun- | is none ſo fit for a young Faul- 1 

4 dance; Flax alſo to muke Lin- coner as chis, becauſe ſhe is not | | 

ſt nen, will chrive here very well; | nclined to Surieirs, and ſeldom f g 

5 neither are they wanting in plen- | mcI's Greaſe by being over KF 

hof Feucl, confiſting of Turves | flown. - OT = 

nad Pit-Coals, nor for quarries Beſides the above- mentioned ö 0 

exscone tor building. there are more particularly, a - 

of _ LAN-CHEAP, is an ancient | fort of Lanners that Eyrie in the -Y 

EA cuſtomary Fine either in Money, | Alps, having their Heads white E 

wor Cattle at every alienation of | and flat aloft, large and black 1 
5 Land, lying within ſome Mannor, | Eyes, ſlender Nares, ſhort, and || 

g or within the liberty of me thick Beaks, and are leſs than the | 

2 Dorrough, as at Maldon in Eſſex, | Haggard and Faulcon-Gentle; Þ 

: dere is a Cuſtom claimed by, che | bur there are different ſizes of 3 

p lame Name, viz. tor certain Houſes | them, their Tail being Marble, J |: 

2 and Lands, fold within” the | or Ruffer, Breaſt Feathers white Þ 

% | Trough, ten pence.” in every and full of Rufer ſpots 35 and 3 ! 

: Mark of the purchaſe Money ſhall | che paints and extremities | 


paid to the Town. their Feathers full of white 
-LAND- FLOODS; theſe | drops; their Sails and Trains 
de a great annoyance in many | long, ſhort legged, wich a foot 
PcG to Husbandry, and all that leſs than that of a Faulcon, ma- 
eat be ſaid for-the avoiding of | ble ſeered, bur being mewed, the 
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dae mjury likely to be done by feer changes to a yellow. She 
75 is as che conveniency of never lies upon the Wing after 
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tage to her greateſt Eaſe: She is 


upon her to be ſloathful and hard 
metled; and indeed if you in- 


her; for ſhe is of an u een 


tain long flights, whereby much 


e 
ſhe has flown to Mark; but af- | 
ter once ſtooping; ſhe makes a 
point, and then, like the Gol- | 
Hawk, waits the Fowl : In cate 
ſhe miſs at her down fall, and kill 
not, ſhe will conſult her advati- 


much more valued abroad than 
with us in England, we looking 


tend to have any good of her, 4 
ſtrict hand muſt be kept over 


Diſpoſition. - They are tivn at 
Field, or Brook, and will main- 


Fowl is killed; and if ydu wou 
fly them, they muſt be kept very 
ſharp; and becauſe they keep 


their Caſtings long, give them none in thoſe Groutids which | 
hard Caſtings made of Tor and 


knors of Hemp. © | 
Now for the reclaiming of the 
Lanner and the Lanneret much 
pains 15 required, and the prin- 
Cipal thing is to make her well 
acquainred with the Lure, which 
muſt be garniſhed with hard 
waſh'd Meat, and let her reccite 
the greateſt part of Fer reward- 
ing bits from your hand: Bur 


for the reſt of her traking, uſe for at ſ a Ce ß 
| | is: Tho! . indeed me Cours 
under the head of #agzard-F:lcon, Seams, or Rakes vane 
which ſee for this purpoſe ; yet 


the ſame Courſe as is directed 


above all, take pains to ſtay her, 
and by the utm ft Art to re- 
ſtrain her from dragging or car- 


rying any thing from you, wWhere- Clock; and mel 
unto ſhe is inclined more then he beſt. hee 
lor Scams une 

generally WIder. than 3 0 
Dolphin Pear; is about the big- Lead are unleſs they: are =P 
neſs of a Berzamor, the middle | cloſed in hard Gifts, 5 

ed is beſt, round ig ſhape 
flat towards the head, and a 1 


any other Hawk wharever. _ 
LANSAC, Lichefrion,' or 


tle lonsiſn towards the Stalk, 
of a pale, yellow 5 lugared ad 


& + 


chem; ſometime lie ar e's 


| pendicular, Which they amewe 
time of the Day, ß 


then they are as narrow he 
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with a yellowiſh, tender and 
melting Pulp: On a dry Ground, 
this. Tree produces us Fruit of 
1 Cinnamon Ruflet Colour and 
very good, but it proves doughy 
and infipid on wet, and it's ripe | 
about the end of October. 
LAP IS CALAMINARIS, or 
Calamine ( wherewitk they make 
Braſs of Copper) is dug out of 
certain Mines, of which are ſe- 
vcral in the Weſt of England (as 
bout Mendip, &c.)tho* former- 
ly it was brought to us from be- 
vond Sea. As to the finding of 
ir, there is no certainty. at all 

trom any ourivhrd ſigns, only 
this is obſerved, that the Gro- 
vers always dig for it upon or 
near the Hills, for they expect 


Was my 
N 
5 


have no Communication with 
Hills; but the method they take. | 
for finding out 1 is by % 
ging a Trench as as till they 
come to the Rocks, where they 
expect it lies, a croſs the place 
where they hope for a Courle, 
which Trench they 

dis from North 0 Fey or. 
near upon that point mean 
uſually lying from Fate Weſt, 


bed 


Clock,” and en r=. 


: Courſes they 


eſteem the beſt, - hel $anss1 


Veins of Leads. The GIrerg 
che Earth Ne 1 
is generally yellow: Gnen 


perfumed Juice, ſmoork inne, 
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ſome white, ſome reddiſh, fome 
zreeniſh, ſome blackiſh, White is 
counted the beſt; but when this 
is broken it is of ſeveral Colours ; 
Their working Inſtruments are 
the ſame as in Lead-Mines : In- 
landing of the Calamine ſome 
pieces are .biger than others, of 
different ſizes, as other Stones 
re, and mixed with the gritty 
Euth; and to prevent damps 
in their Work, they ſhould car- 
ry Air-ſhafts with them, as in 
Lead-Mines. (EE 
When they have landed a 
good quantity of this Calamine, 
which is done by winding it up 
in Buckets from their Works; 
they carry it away to the places 
where they waſh, clean, or bud - 
die ir, as their Term is; Which 
they perform in this manner: 
They enclofe- a ſmall piece of 
Graund with Boards, or Turffs, 
througn which a clear Stream 
of Water. runs, within which 
cloſure, they ſhovel their Cala- 


pure and earthy Parts; and theſe : 
| impurer earchy, parts the run- 
ning Water which comes in at 
obe end of the ine oſure, carries 
may at the other end, and leaves 
the Lead aud tie Ealamine, with 
the other heavier, ſtoney, and 
J Parts behind; and for 

e better cleanſing; or bud- 
Uins the Calamine, while it is in 
tie incloſure, they often turn it, 
iht ſo the Water paſſing chro 
my waſh it the better: Being 
thus waſhed as clean as they can, 
| ud having raked up the bigger 
part: b.th of the Lead and C. 
PF in de, they aſterwards pur the 
maar parts, that they may loſe 
$002 of their Ore, into Sie ves, 
nade of ſtrong V Vier at the bot- 
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mire it ſelf is of ſeveral Colqurs, | Calamine, Lead, and the remain. 


parts of the Calamine in the 


1 Lamine, and after that the Head: 


| Oven, and divided from it by a 


EOS 


der of the. earthy, ſparry” and 
could not waſh away, they eſten 
dip and ſhake' up and down in 
| a great Tub of VVarer, by which. 
ſhaking of rhe Steves, the parts 
of the Lead which is mixed a- 


pitch down into the bottom. of 
che Sieves, as being heavieſt; the 


middle, and the other ſparry, 
ſtoney and traſhy Parts, rife up 
to the top, which as they Tiſe 
they skim off, and throw a- 
mongſt the reſt of the Rubbilh, 
and chen they take off the Ca- 


The Calamine, for all this, being 
not clean enough, they are for- 
ced to ſpread it on a board, and 
0 pick out, with their Hands, 
the Traſh andScones that remain, 
but all of it, viz. that which 
riſes up large our of the wor 


Being waſhed and cleanſed, 
they carry it to the Oven, which 
is much bigger than any Baker's 
Oven, but made much in the 
ſame faſhion, only this eating, | 
burning, or baking of Calamine 
3. different from Bread; for 
they caſt cheir Coals into an 
Hearth made on one ſide of the 


Hem, or Partition, made open at 
the top, whereby the Flame of 


and bakes the Calamine + They 
let it lie in the Oven for the 


Fire burning all che white, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the 
\ Calamine, ſome being much 
ſtronger than the other, and fo, 
| requiring longer time; and 
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den and chele Sieves wich — wle it continues in the Oven, 


Eeg - they 
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ſtoney Paits, which the Water 


mong | the Calamine, fink, or 


does not require ſa much trow _ 
4 ble i : 11 
mine with the reſt of the im- 
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Fire paleth over, and fo hears 


' ſpace of four, or five hours, the. 
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they turn ir ſeveral times with 


I ns Iran Coal-Rakes: When 


tis ſufficiently Burnt, Baked and 


Dried, they beat it to a bowder 


with long Iron Hammers, like 
Mallets, upon a thick Plank, 


picking out what Scones they find 
among it; ſo that at laſt the Ca- 


lamine is reduced to Duſt. The 


Calamine being grevnd into 


Powder, as aforeſaid, and fitted 


into the fineſt of Flower, and 


mixed wich ground Charcoal, 
_ becauſe the Calamine is apt to 


be clammy, to clod, and not ſo 
apt or capable of incorporating; 
they then put about ſeven pouud 


of Calaminę into a Melting- pot 


of about a Gallon Content, and 


about᷑ five pound of Copper up- 
permoſt. The Calamire muſt be 


mixt with as many Coals as will 
fill the Pot This is let down with 
Tongs into a Wind-furnace, eight 


Foot deep, and remains eleven 


hours therein: They caſt not off 


above twice in 24 hours; one Fur- 
nace holds eight Pots; after melt- 
ing, tis caſt into Plates, or Lumps ; 
and thus Copper is tranſmuted into 
Bras. Now Brafs-Shruff will ſerve 


inſtead of ſo much Copper; but 
this cannot always be procured in 


« 


coniferous, 4% diſtinguiſhed from 
the Firs and Pines, becauſe when 


the new Leaf comes ont, it thruſts. 
off the eld one; it may be raiſed |. 
of the Seed. This Tree grows | 


ſo tall, that ſometimes it affords 


" Peams of ten Foot long. This 


Tree is of fo ſtrange a Nature, 


that *rwill ſcarcely burn: There 


is abundance of it in the byld- 
ings at Venice. Waitjen: a Dutch 


Timber to have been tound mor 


long finco, in che @&umidian-Seas — 
CTY 3 . . \ I | NM 
Wich, tho'.ic had lain een Water g me 


1 
18 


en N * nnn 
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Fathom under Water 1460 Yer 
yet not any part of it Was Rot- 
ten. It excells for Beams, Door, 
Windows, and Maſts of Ships, 
and reſiſts Worms; being driven | 
into the Ground it becomes 31. 
maſt perrified, and will ſupport 
an incredible weight. From this 
Tree the uſetul Drug Agric'is 
gathered. The Timber ot it is 
to tranſparent, chat in Cabins 
made of thin Boards of it, when 
Candles are lighted in it, the 
whole: Room feems to be on. Fire 
to thoſe that are without, lt 
poliſhes well, and is much uſed 
abroad by Turners. Some ofic 
planted about Che!/msfurd, is ar- 
rived to a flouriſh ng” and ample 
Tree, and affords an incom- 
parable ſhade , which ſuffei- 
ently reproaches our want of in- 
duſtry. 5 e Lg 
LAPIS MIRABLIS;s 
The wonder ful Stone; the. effetis] 
of this Stone are exactiy ſuitable 


| ounce ofthis, e ane 


to its name; it is thus compoſed: 
Take white Vitriol two pounds, 
Roch Allum, three pounds, tine] 
Bole-Armoniac, half à Pn, &- 
tharge of Cold, or fi 
ounces; reduce a 
ents to powder, and ee eng 
into a ne wege carmen ors 


with three Guse ß; 


— 


ently oper 2 
ſmall Fire, -wichour e Kr] 
equally round dhe pe the! 


and will fill grow ane the 
langer its kept ous half an 
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| ordinary Glaſs, or half a pint; 


Water, according as you have 
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ſhake the Bottle; you muſt waſh 
the ſore Eye Morning and Even- 
ing with.che Water, or Solution. 
This Liquor thus prepared, may 


be kept twenty days. When 


this Stone is reduced to Powder, 


and blown into the Eye, it cauſes 


too much pain, tho afterwards 
it produceth good effects; there- 
tore ic is adviſable not ro make 
uſe of it till it be diſſolved in 
water, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould 
eccaſion ſome conſiderable Diſ- 
order, There are few Remedies./ 
for the Eyes that are not 99 
dur to this, and every Man that 
b a Maſter of a Houſe ought to 
keep ſome of it by him. | 

If you diffolve two Drams of | 
it in two Ounces of Water, it 
will dry a Wound, or Sore, and 
alaythe heat, if you waſh them 
twice a day with a Solution, and 
zpply a linnen Clout dip'd in the 
lame, to the grieved parr. 

Take the quantity of a VVall- 
nt of this Stone, and infuſe it in 
Bottle capable of containing an 


= 


of WVater; this Solution appli- 
ed as before, is excellent for 
Roeums and Aoon-Eyesz and you 
may fill up the Bottle with freſh 


ecaſion to empty it, thar it may 
be ſtill kept full to the end of 
| the Cure; for its not nebeflary 
Mat it ſhould be fo ſtrong ar 
ſt, as it was as firſt. Tou muſt 
Ways remember to ſhake the 
bottle before you pour any wa- 
er into the Eye. e . Se 5 8 
lk by reaſon of the blow the 
R remain covered with a white 
fim, after you have raken away 
| fie heat, and ſtopt the flowing of 
e Humour with proper Reme- 
S ; you muſt in the next place 
UMdeavour to remove tie White 
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Aster you have wiſthedrheEyewith 


4 


Ds di + 


and taking ſome Wheat-flower _ 
wich your Thumb, ftroke the 
Eye gently with it: This way of 
putting Powders into the Eye 
with your Thumb, is a great deal 
better than the uſual method of 
Farriers, who blow Powders in- 
ro th with a leaden Pipe, 
far after you have blown them 
ja two or three times, the Horſe 
is fo afraid, that he will do any 
thing rather than ſuffer you to 
ſerve him ſo again; whereas if 
ou pur them in with your 
humb, tho they make his Eye 
ſmirt extreamly, he cannot ſo 
ſoon perceive whence the pain 
comes | 
The Wheat-flower, frequently 
applied, will conſume the Film: 
But if you perceive that it has 
not the defired effect, you muſt 
uſe White Vitriol, or Sal-Prunelle 
in fine Powder, which is an ex- 
cellent Remedy, and conſumes 


the Film, and even a Webb with- 


our heating rhe Eye, which is 


the common inconveniency of o: 


ther Powders. _ 1 
IL ARK - HEELS, Delpbi- 
num; are of ſeveral ſorts, as well 
double as ſingle, tho bus one 
kind worth preſerving, and that 
is the double upright Lark - beels, 


with jagged Leaves, tall upright 


Stalks branched at top, and bear- 
ing many fine double Flowers like 
the Roſe-Columbine, ſome purple, 
ſome blew, ſome Aſh-Roſey, pale, 
or white, in ſeveral Plants: And 
ſome Roots now and then pro- 
duce Flowers ſtriped and varie- 
gared with blew and white, Cc, 
The Seeds ſucceed Flowers in 
ſma!! hard pods that are black 
and round; which being ſowed, 


2 by the following method. 


Will produre ſingle, but moſtly 
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Wine, make one of rhe affiſtanes . 
immediately open the Eye-lids,  _ 
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double Flowers: The Roots in 
Winter periſn: They flower ſoon- 
er or latter, according to the 
time of Sowing in Fuly, or Au- 
guſt. The uſual time of Sowing 
is che beginning of April; but to 
get good Seeds, ſome may be 
ſown as Pon as ripe, in places 
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| purſe and Plantain, : ſtamp them 


|-thit the He 


ſp-onfulls-of the juice of each to 


ſeverally, and put four or five 


the Beer; boyl theqi a 

tle, and give it Fa al Over 

Night, and half next Morning ; 

but it it fall 2 in che Winter, 
bs 


bs cannot be 
water of the 


ina lit. 


then take 185 | 


defended from long Froſts, and 
one of thefe Winter-plants is 
worth ten of thoſe raiſed in the 
Spring. 3 

LAS, Looſnejs, or open Flux, , 
is a Diſtemper in an Horſes Bo- 
dy chat brings him to extream 
wWieakneſs and faintneſs, proceed- 


: 


: 


ing ſometimes from Cold taken, 


ſometimes by reaſon Nature is 

offended wah too many chole- 
rick Humours, deſcending from 
the Liver, or the Gall into the 
Guts; ſometimes by drinking too 
much cold Water, preſently af- 
ter he has had his Provender, 
whereby the Water geting to the 
provender, can cauſe jt to ſwell 
and breed Crudities and ill Hu- 
mmours in the Stomach, and ſo 
convey themſelves down into the 
Guts; now and then by ſudden 

Travelling, or haſty Running up- 
on a full Sromach, before his 
_ be well digeſted, ſometimes 


by licking up a Feather or Hens- 
dung, with many other ways which 
Wand it; a 

It's cured divers ways, 1. Take 
Bean-fliwer*; and Bole- Ar moni ac, 
three ounces of each, mix them 


with red Wine, or ſtale Beer, | Set 
and give it him blood-warm. 2. 


Py 


Another excellent way, is to take 


* 


| 


Herbs, and uſe it as before, ;, 
Take a quart ot 2 put into 
it four Lolks of new laid Egg,, 
half an ounce of long Pepper, 
with as much of che Grains of 
Paradiſe; boy! them together, and 
give it him lyuke-warm or take 
an ounce of the inward Bark of 
an Oak, WA, an ounce 5 the 
powder of long- Pepper, boyled 
in a quart of New. mik, — 
give it him over Night, and the 


by drinking cold Water when! gi 
he is too hot, and not preſently | 
warmed in his belly; ſomerimes |} 


"three pints of ſtale Beer, pur to 


it the powder of Cummin-ſeeds 
'three ſpoonfulls, boyl chem to- 


gether till half be conſumed z| 
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LASTAGE,; is the Bal- 
cl Lf of a Ship. . 
o LAVENDER; is multi- 
bed by Seed and old Stocks 
or Plants tranſplanted, and ferves 
sb carnith borders line Kirchen- 
a Gardens, which is uſed withcur 
„being feparared from its Stalks, 
obe put among themſelves to 
. perle. | 
lau, or Lawn in 4 Park; 
WY foni9cs no other than plain an 
I uid Ground, | | 
1 LAUREL, or Cherry-Bay ; 
being planted upright and cut to 
ic de Standard, cutting away the 
ot Collitera! Branches, and maintain 
cn ins one Stem, it riſes to a conſi- 
u (crible Tree, and for the fiſt 
A meny Year reſembling the moſt 
OT bcauriful headed Orange in Shape 
nal Verdvre, arrives in time to 
(nut ſome of our luſty Tim- 


ber. Trees; fo that it is one of 
tie moſt proper and ornamen- 
u Trees for Walks, and Aven- 
wes of any. If you would im- 
* the Standard to a more 
dy growth, bud your Laurel 
100 the Black Cherry Stock, to 
Mat heglit you pleaſe. They 
d be raiſed of the Seed, or 
Lherrics with extraordinary eaſe, 
i propagated by Layers and 
bat zs {cr about the latter end 
# 4izu/?, or earlier at St. ume, 
tide, wherc-ever there is Shade 
Wd Moiſture, They ate com- 
Wy abuſed in Hedges by their 
Beg. ent aud unſealdnabſe cut 
(3; and therefore atter che 
n Is, or ſeven Years, are 
fitter t) be pew pfanted again, 
er abared to the very Roots for 
{freſh ſh-ce, They are nt 
[Wt if carefully planted, fer E 
rer and char che*Sievation 
dot roo much expoſed to che 
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ar three Foot diftance, and the 
ſmalleſt about a Foot and an half, 
"a planted berween the lar- 


LAY ERS ;are the low Bran- 
ches of Trees, or Shrubbs, which 
are covered when you 'would 
raiſe their kind from them with 
good fat Mould, leaving out 
their ends, till they ate Rooted, _ 
when they are to be cut off. But 
as 1 fo high as not eaſiſy 
e ee 
they ma lit, as in ing, and 
ſo * down A hole alle | 
in ſome Ground, that is not ve- 
ry wet, or ſtiff, is uſed, and that 
o deep, that wken the pot is 
in the hole the Branches may 
be even, or à little above the 
ſurface of the Farth ; then faſt 
Mould, or good Earth is to be 
laid as high as convenient abous 
the 3 the Plant, letting as 
many of the ends of the Bran- 
ches as may be, appear out of 
the Earth; the Mould, as it ſinks 
or falls muſt be renewed: The 
Plant muſt continue thus a whole 
Summer, with frequent watering, _ 
if it be of fuch kind as t to 
be Houſed in Winter; bur if: 
ſuch as will bear the weather - 
bread, let it abide the whole. 
Year, and then abating the Earth 
cur off each Branch that is Root. 
ed, and plant it where, apd as. 
the Kind requires > They muſt 
| be warered as foon as ſer, and 
hot expoſed to any extream Heat 
of the Sun, will well ſerſeck : 
Te proper une js the degin- 
ning of Spring, or Autumn; the 
ſureſt and leaſt trouble is in 


N 


aus d for which purpoſe t 
bas king are de e e ee 


kequiring frequent watering in 


the Summer time: Such as will 


not ſtrike Root peo, are 
; de 


* - br 
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Aiguſt; thoſe laid in the Spring 


OT N : % 
12 1 ww 
} 


helped by cloſing, nicking, prick- 
ing with an Aul, or tying a Pack 
thread about the place thac's put 

into the Earth to take Rout. 


Tarn at Kidderminſter, ſhall con 
tin two hundred Threads, Kee!- 
ed on a Reel tour Yards about. 
I. E AF, is a Diſtemper in 
eident to Lambs of ten, or four. 
teen Days old; being ſo called 
becauſe they ſay, they will feed 
commonly upon leaves, and onief- 
Oske and Haw thorn leaves, 
and ſoon after will Reel and 
Stagger, and foam at the Mouth, 
and ſo fall down and die; for 
which there has been yet no cer- 
tain Remedy peeſcribed. 
LEAKAGE; is allowance 
to the Merchant for Liquids of 
twelve per Cent, and to Brewers, 
three in twenty three Barrels of 
Beer, and two in twenty two Bar- 
rells of Ale. 5 
I. EANNE SS, Scurf, Mangi- 
neſs, and Miſlike, as a Diſtemper 
in Hogs all come under one head, 
'as proceeding from the fame 
Cauſe, which is corrupted Blood 
ariſing from lying wet, through 
filthy, rotten. Litter, and wont” 
of Meat, and cured in the fame 
manner, thus; ler rheSwine blood 
under the Tail, and with a Wool- 
Card comb off the filth and ſcurf 
from his back, till his skin bleed; 
then mix ſome Tar, Hogs-greaſe, 
and Brimſtone well together, and 
anoynt him therewith; cleanſe 
his Stye, give him clean Litter, 
and warm Food, and he will 
ſoon grow ſound. OE 
IL EAP, or Lip; fignifies half 
2 buſhe!, trom whence comes a 
Seed-leap. pt Mir 
ILE AR, Rich-Lear, is good 
Ground, for feeding and farning 
of Sheep, as poor Lear is barren 


IL. EA of Tarn; every Lea off 


or Foot-man upon pain of Di- 
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' LEASE; thus the ſtring, 

called wherewith we leada pray. 
Hound; and three Gray-Hounds 
ue alſo called a Leaſe. 

| LEASH, or Courfing Laws; 
chele, tis true, may alter accord. 
ing Mens Faticies ; but here fol. 
w, tuch as were ever held Au. 
thentical by the chief of the Gen- 
cry. I. It was ordered, that he 
chat was choſen Fewterer, or 
Letter · looſe of the Gray-houtids, 
ſnould receive the Gray Houndꝭ 
March to run together into his 
| Leaſh, as ſoon as he came into 
the Field, and follow next to the 
Hare-Finder, till he came unto 
the Form; and no Horſe man, 


grace, is to go before him, noron 
any ſide, but directly behind, the 
ſpace of forty Yards, or there- 
abouts. 2. That not above one 
brace of Gray-hounds do Courſe 
an Hare at one inſtant, 3. Thar 
the Hare-finder ſhould give the 
Hare three Sohae's before he pur 
her from her Lear, to make the 
Gray-hounds gaze and artendher 
riſing, 4. That che 
ſhall give twelveſeo lawrere 
lie looſe the Ghee 
7 it 2 e Volg 
ishr. 5. That Dog wane 
the firſt turn, if als the turn 
be given there be neither Coat, 
Slip, or Wrench en 
that ſame muft be hei wn 
the Wager, 6. If one de 
che firſt turn, and the other der 
the Hare, then he Wien dere 
the Hare ſhall- win. ee 
give both the firſt aud} fat zurn, 
and no other advantage veneen 
the Wager. 8. That i een 
ſhall be more than rwo.rurns, and 


85 Gorby, or the Bearing of dhe 
Hare equal Win #w9 


; 
_ 1 If neither Bos 
" ok "* 2 
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| vere, that' Dog which ſtocd, 
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| Curſe (tho* the Dog were the 
| worſt Dog in Opinion) yet the 


pay the Wager; for berween 


| £4 ſhall give their judgments 
preſently belts n de 


| from the Field, or elſe he in 
| Vioſe default ir lies, ſhall pay 
t Wager and Sentence. 
ko it is do be noted, that it lies 
e 


ie power of the perſon tha 


* 3 * * TV © 


* 


=_ 

TT ; [ 
then he which leadeth laſt at 
ar the Cover ſhall be held to 
win che Wager. 10. If one Dog 
turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf and 
turn her again, thuſe tWo turns 
ſhall be as much as a Coat. 11. 
it all the Courſe be equal, then 
he which bears the Hare ſhall 
vin only, and if ſne be not 
born, the Courſe muſt be adjudg- 
ed dead. 12. It he which comes 
firſt into the Death of the Hare, 
tikes her up and ſaves her from 
breaking, cheriſhing the Dogs, 
and c'eanſerh their Mouths from 
the Woo!, or other filth of che 
Hare; for ſuch curteſy done, he 
ſhall in right challenge the Hare; 
but not doing it, he ſhall have 
no Right, Priviledge, nor Title 
therein. 13. If any Dog ſhall 
take a fall in the Courſe, and yet 
perform his part, he ſhall chal- 
lenge the advantage of a turn 
more than he gives. 14. If one 
bog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, 
and give divers Coats, yet in 
the end ſnall ſtand in the Field; 
the other Dog, without turn gi- 
ving, running home to the Co- 


ſtill in the Field, ſhall be ad: 
udged to loſe the Wager. 153. 
It any Man ſhould ride over a 
Dog and overthrow him in his 


party for the Offence, ſhall either 
receive the diſgrace of the Field 


the parties it ſhall be adjudged 
m Courſe, 
who are choſen Judges of the 


they re 


16, Laſtly, thoſe | M 


: * 


tho it cannot p 


| hath the Office of the Leaſh con- 


ferred on him, ro make Laws 
according to the cuſtoms of Coun- 
tries, and the Rule of Reaſon. 
LEACH, or Leaſe; in Faul- 
conary is a ſmall long Thong of 
Leather, whereby the Faulconer 
holds his Hawk faſt, folding it 
many times about his finger. 
LEERS; are raiſed of Seed 
as Oni ons are, and ſown about 
the ſame time: They are planted 
about the Month of Auguft, in 
very fat rich Ground, for which 


deep holes are made with a Set- 


ring-ſtick , but not filled with. 
Earth; in the ſame bein 
rered once in two days with Wa- 
ter enriched with fat Dung, which 
will make them very large and 
white: The beſt for Seed are 
planted in the ſame manner as 
Onions; and the Seed-bearing 
Stalks of both muſt be ſupport- 
ed by Threads, or Sticks, other- 
wiſe they will leah tothe Ground. 
By reaſon of their mild Nature 


they are much uſed in Porrage, 


which hath had its name from 
Porrum, a Leek, tho now from 
the French we call it Pottage; 
they are eaten varioully, and are 
ood inwardly for many things; 
but the inconyeniencies that may 
attend their being eaten raw, o- 
therwiſe may be prevented by 
boyling them twice, and putting 
them in freſh Water; and they 
are to be eaten after all other 
LE ET; this Court, in whoſe 
annor ſoever it be kept, is ac- 


counted the King's- Court, be- 


cauſe the Aunthority thereof is 
originally belonging to the Crown, 
and thence derived to inferior 
Perſons, and is a Court of Record, 
having power to enquire of all 
Ofencſes - under high Treaſon, 
uniſh many, but 

= muſt 
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LEG 
muſt certify 
of Aſſize. 


LEICESTERSHIRE; is 
an Inland County, bounded on 
the Eaſt by the Counties of Lin- 
| Rutland on the Weit 
by Warwick and Derbyſhire, N rth- 
ward with Notinghamſhire ; and 


coln and 


Southward with Northimptor ſhire, 
being about thirty Miles in length 
from Eaſt to Weſt; and from 
North to South in breadth twenty 

five, in which compaſs are con- 
ftained 550000 Acres of Ground, 
and about 18700 Houſes, the 
whole being divided into 1x 
Hundreds, wherein are an hun- 
dred and ninety two Parifhes, 
eleven Market Towns, whereof 
the County Town has only the 
priviledge of ſending two Mem- 
bers to Parlament. As for its 


Air, tis Mild and Healthful, and 
the Soil yields plenty of Corn and 
Paſturage, but Peaſe and Beans 


in a particular manner; and the 


want of Wood is ſupplied with 


the plenty of Coals. Its princi 


al 
Rivers are, the S pure and Frei | 
LEGS, or Bones broken ; when 
the Leg, or Thigh-bone of 4 
Horſe is broken, he is immedi- 
_ arelygiven for deſpair ; no Man 


being willing to undertake the. 
Cure that is generally conclu- 
ded to be impoſſible, and the rea- 
ſon that is alledged to confirm 


this vulgar Error, is, that the 


Marrow of the Bones is liquid. 
Nevertheleſs it is experienced, 
that a Horſe, and even a Mule 
may be cured by the ſame me- 
thod that is uſed for the fractures 
in Men. It muſt be acknowledged 
that the fituation of a Hotfe's 
Parts is extreamly inconvenient, 
and render the cure Dificult: But 
a Horſe can reſt upon three Legs, 
without making ule of that which 
is broken, tho in my Opinion, 


them to the Juſtices, 


Iralian Authors, than to a mul- 
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LEG 
it is highly . probable, that iy 
Cure may be better pertormed, 
if che Horſe were Hung in 
Stable. Philip: Scuce Dalag is 
cx, in his TreAatite Di Mb. 
ia, makes the breaking of a bone 
ot a Horſe's Leg che iubjet of; 
whole Chapter, where hedeliyers 
the method of Cure, which is alſo 

deſcribed by Siznior Carlo in Ruin 
the He, Chapter of his fixth 
Book; and it's plein they were 
both, of Opinion, that thoſe 
Bones might be Re- united and 
C nſolidated; nor do I fee yhy 
we ought not rather give Credit 
to the Teſtimony thoſe tamous 


* 


tirude of ignorant Farriers, bo 
have the confidence to affirm, 


| 


| 
| 


. 


| 


? 


in 


LEST. 


. pot with ſo much 0 


e 2s may rife the breadth of 
i Wo binzers above them, the 
remaining halt empty ;. co- 


r the pot, and lure che Jun- 
res with Clay, mixt e ich Hair, 
dadd le-Stuffings; then bury 
n warm Horſe-Dung, and at- 
tir has ſtood there three Days 
d three Nights, take it out, 
id 2s ſoon as it is cold, unco- 
wit, taking care to avoid the 
ſome ſmell, and ſtrain out the 
when you have occaſion ro 
it; tub the Horſe's Legs till 


nd eſpecially the Sinews, with 
Y; afterwards- rub. each Leg 
th a quarter of a pint of Aque 
itz to make the Oyl fink in. 
his Application muſt he re- 
rated daily for twelve Days; 
ut if the Oyl do not operate 
Wtciently, you may augment” its 
ues by adding ro each pound 
it yl of Caſtor, Foxes, Camo- 
we, and Lillies, of each an 
unce and an half, Oyntment of 
nb. Mallows, aud Populenm, of 
ch two Ounces ; mix the whole« 
impoſition over the Fire, and 
bmake it ſtick the better, you. 
thicken it with a ſufficient 
Waitity of Bees. war? After the 
plication of this Oyntment, 

bu = | 

ith- 
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de Hair will fall off the 
t it will grow on again 


* leeving any mark. Jr} is'ro; 
* obſerved, that theOyl of Earth. 
"ns alove, applied with Agi 
le, does nos make the Hair E 
li The uſe of this Oyntmenr 
be ſame with that of the Oylz, 
D 
. it about the bib Aa 
| * to each Leg, and repeat 
x Application once a Day for 
© Days, If the Oyntment 


„ 


hey grow hot; then chafe them, 


F 
but not thickened with Wax, 
you muſt uſe about half an ounee 
of it in every Application. They - 
who are deſirous to ſee the Dei- 
cription of the Oyls and Oyntmente. 
that are for the compoſition f 
this Remedy, may conſult the 
Diſpenſarories of Banderon, Fram- 
beſarius, Renodeus, Foubert' and 
Nane fo Suu 


To Comfort, or Strengthen the Sl. 


Take a Gooſe moderately fat, 
and made ready for che Spit; 

Nuff her Belly withche leaves of 

Mallows, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, 
Hyſſop, Lavender, Mugwort, and 
other convenient Herbs, with a 
large quantity of green Juniper- 
Berries bearen; then ſow up che 
skin, and fer her into an Oven 
ro bake in a glazed Earthen pan, 

that you may not loofe-the Fat, 
or Greaſe, with which you mu 

anoynt the Legs of a tired Horſe 
every Evening, and next Morn- 
ning chafe them with Aue. 
tæ above the Greaſe, continuing 
after the ſame manner ſeven or 


Man, whom you employ to rub 
the Horſe, and make him dili- 
gent, you may give himthe Gooſe” 
to eat. 2. For the ſtrengthening - 
of the Sinews-;of a Horſe's Leg, 
let the Horſe, during the heat 
of Summer, ſtand two whole 
hours every Day up to the Ham 
in a Stream, or Current of wa- 
ter, which will do him more good 
than à multitude of Oynimentes. 
It wlll be convenient to make 
him fie abroad in the Dew all 
the Month of "May ; or it you 
chooſe rather to keep him in the 


mpoſed_ with che addition 
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Stable; you may lead him our 
every morning to hs” 


9 
82 


eight Days; to encourage the S 
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Spirit of Vine mixt with a little 


thoſe Obſtructions, facilitate the 


Appetite, to cut groſs Humours; 


pieces, they are eaten alſo in- 
unto, they are to be uſed in a 


ſt eped a little while in Water, 


ſmall reap an incredible quanti- 


little room in the Cart: They 


the beſt and cheapeſt Food for 


ver-Green, thrives abroad with! 


* WE ROY 
. 


N 
gathering the Dew with a Sponge 
bathe and rub his Legs with it. 


O of Wax, will ſtrenzthen the. 
Sinews, reſolve the hard Knobs 
that grow on it, and removing 
motion of the Leg. 1 
LEMMON-TRE E; is an 
Exotick Plant, whoſe Fruit 
brought over to us in great plen- 
ty, is found to be very ripe, 
and of a good colour; but the 
biggeſt excell the reſt both in 
Juice, Peel and Subſtance, and 
their Juice is good to excite the 


reiiſt malignant Feavers, to kill 
Worms, Cc. And being cut to 


ſtead of a Sallad with Water, 
Honey, or Vinegar: But becauſe 


be ; 7 
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Tooth-pickers in the World ane 
_ Maſtick, or r » 
relicnc uſe, eſpecially for thy 
Teeth and Cunz 7M 2 
'LEPROS V; is a Cure 
Mangiteſs ſpreading all over th 
b-dy of an Horſe, whielt iz yer 
Infectious, proceeding: from 
bundance ot Melancholly: jafed 
ed by Surfeits taken by or 
hard Riding, or Labour; thi 
ſigus are, the Horſe will be a 
Mangy and Scurffey, full of Scabt 
and raw places about his Neck 
and not very plezſant ta look cn 
and be al wiys rubbinz and ſerut 
ing: For the cure ſee Bou. An 
ning Ttch, which is near the ſame 
Diſtemper as well as che Mange 
LESS ES; thus they ca 
the Excrements of a Boar. ' 
LESSONS for Her; whe 
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they are a great cooler of the | the Horſe will receive oui to and 


Stomach, and ſo prejudical there- 
ſma'! quantity without the Peel, 


and then eaten with Sugar and 
Cinnamon. : 


from his back gently, Trot f.r 
ward willingly, and ſtand ſti 
obediently, then for What pur 
poſe ſoever he is intended, theſe 
general Leſſons” may Jerve um 


| 1. wich the large Ring that-y 


LENTILS; this. is the | ar Leaſt fifty ſpatez i Sinn 


leaſt of all Pulſes, and is in ſome 
places called 77llE; they are ſoun 
in ordinary Ground.; of a few: 
of them fown on an Acre, you 


ty, tho they appear on the 
Ground but ſmall, and lie in a 


are an excellent ſweet Fedder, 
and to be preterred before any 
other Fodder, or Milk for Calves, 
and other young Cattle, and are 


Pigeons, eſpecially ſuch as are 
raineſt and fed by han. 
I. ENTIS Ez a beautiful E- 


us wich a little care and ſhelters; 
it may be propagated by Suekers! 


and Layers. It makes the belt? 


A 


ferrence., | labour aa Jom 
Gravelly, or Sandy place, where 
his Foot⸗ſtes e en 
bout three, or'four timeson fie 
rigke Hand, 


- 


tiage, and brave Rein, ever 
noting when he Gallops to the 
Right Hand, to lead with his 
lett fore Foot; and when he 


Guallops to the Left Hand; to | 
leid with the Right fore Foot. 


2, Stopping; for when you come 
to a place of ſtop, or would ſtop, 
by a ſudden drawing in of the 
Eridle-hand, ſomewh.t hard and 
ſharp, make him ſtop cloſe, firm 
and ſtreight, in an even line; and 
if he err in any thing; put him 
to 1t again, and leave not till you 
have made him underſtand his 
Error and amend it. 3. Advan- 
cing; with which if you accom- 
pany the forementioned ſtop, 


| 
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neſs upon him, and is the true 
ſymptoms of this Diſeaſe: The 


. — it; that it brings Sdoepi- 


method of Cure is; firſt to keep 


him waking with great hoile, 
to let him blood in the Pech 
and Palate of the Mouth, and 
— him Water wherein hath 
been boyled Hamomile, Mother 
Wort, Bran, Salt, and Vinegar, and 
Muſtard, mixed together, or to 


put Parſley, or Fennel-ſeed into 


his Water to provoke him to 
Urine, 2. Others after they have 
blooded. him; which in this Diſ- 


eaſe, muſt always be done, ng : 


ſome of the ſmall Boughs o 
the Aſh-Tree, and ſer them on fire 


little from. the Ground; it will 
be more gallant, and may be 
done by laying the Calves of 
— Legs to his ſides, and ſha- 

ing the Rod over him as he 
ſtops; and if it chance he un- 
derſtand it not at firſt, yer by 
continuance and labouring him 
therein, he will ſoon attain to it; 
eſpecially if you forget ot to che- 


ſhew to apprehend you. 4. Re- 
unng is another Leſſon, which 
iter Stopping and Advancing, 
mut be done; and chis motion 
muſt be both cheriſhed and in- 
creaſed, making it ſo familiar ro 
bim, that none may be more 
perfect; neither mult; he retire 
iu 2 confuſed manner, but wich 
2 brave Rein, a conſtant Head, 


und 
he draw, or ſweep his Legs one 
ittes another, Io — 9 — 
Cem, Nimbly and Eafily 3. as 
4 when he Trots forwards. 
| LETHARGY, or fleeping 
Evil ; is moſt ſubject to Dun and 
White Horſes,” proceeding, from 
| Phlegm, Cold and Moiſt Hu- 
{ Mours, which gets into che 


Noſtril, the cold being be; 
ken off: It is good to open his 


in ſome clean place, and quench 
the Coals made of them in ſume 


Ale, and when it is ſtrained give 


him a Horn full of it at each 
firſt ta- 


* 


Forehead underneath his Fore» 


top; and put into it a ſlice or two 
of an old Onion, and there let 


them ie till they ror. 


rſh him, when he gives the leaſt | 


N 


drew, or tes r 
a Man, that hath i by bi Broke, ; 


LETTER of credit; is 2 
Letter from one Correſpondent 
to another, to requeſt his credit - 
ing the Bearer therecf with a 
certain fum of Money therein 
mentioned; in which Letter tis 


ſhould be mentioned, che better 


thereby to ſecure both ſides from 
frauds that might be practiſed in 


procuring ſnam· Letters of Credit. 
ro 


is Credi- 


Signed; or Sealed by ed 
ly gives 


tors, which Letter uſi 


a lo 
chat ebcor having it, can go 


about his buſineſs without fear- 


i an Arreſt; 3 
LETTERS of Hart; 2 


| in, 
Gaſ ns and 


granted 


92. 

* — 
8 
TONS. 


neceſſary ſome ſpecial Token 
LETER. of Licenſe; is an In- 


a: longer time for Payment; ſo 
che deb 
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with whom Truce is broken up 
on the Sea, imp wering them t- 
take by force of Arms, that which 


Winter in the place where they 


firſt of thoſe of different Seaſons, 
ſome being good in one Month 


the Cabbage-Lettice, with the or- 
tied to make them grow white, 


Such as the Reman-Lettice, &c. 


the roundnefs of its Leaf, almoſt 


= 


* 
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granted to the King's Subjects, 


was formerly taken from them 
contrary to the Law of Marque. 

LET TICES of al hie; 
are multiplied only by Seed, 
"tome black, ſome white, being 
Jown in the Sprinz, and Seed in 
July; fo do the Winter, or Shell 
'Lettices, after having paſſed the 


were Replanted in Oclober: They 
are the moſt common and m: ſt 
uſeful Plant in the Kitchin-Gar- 
den, eſpecially for Sallads ; there 
are many kinds of them; but 


and not in another; thoſe that 
will grow well in the Spring, 
will n-t in the Summer; and 
they who proſper in Autumn and 
Winter, come to nothing in the 
Spriag and Summer; fome, as 


dinary culture, come to perfecti- 
on; others will not, but muſt be 


writhour which they would be 
neither Good, Tender nor Sweet. 


The Shell-Lettice, ſo called from 


like a Hel, is the firſt that will Cab- 
Haze at rh: going out of the Win- 
ter; otherwiſe called Winrer-Let- 
tice, becauſe they can pretty well 
endure ordinary Froſts; they are 
Town in September, and in October, 
and November, tranſplanted into 
ſome Wall-border towards the 


South and Eaſt, or elſe they are 


fown in hor-Beds under Bells in 
February and March, and are good 
to cat in April and May : Another 
ſort of Red Lettices called Paſſion- 
7 ettices proſper well in light 


| uſually 


Grounds, an 


* — 


are ſucceeded by 


the bright · curled Lettices, which 
| Cabbage in the Spring, 
which do alſo well upon Hot- 
beds; and of this ſort there are 
two other, viz. George-Lettices 
that are thicker and leſs Curled, 
and theMinnion which is theje.ſt 
lort, which require goud black 
ſandy Ground : Near about the 
ſame Seafon come in the Curled 
Green Lettices ; beſides the red 
and ſhorr + Lettices that have 
ſmall Heads, and require the 
ſame Ground. In June and Ju- 
ly come on the the Royal Bell- 
Gards, or fair Looks, Bright, Ge. 
mas, Capucins, &c. to whom fre- 
quent Rains are pernicious: O 


there are called Imperial LZettices, 


from their ſize, delicate in taſte, 
but apt to run into Seed: But to 
have no more diverſities, the 
great inconveniency that | befall 
Cabbage-Lettices, ' are, that they 
often degenerate ſo far as o Cab- 
bage no more, and therefore no 
Seed ſhould be gathered but 
from ſuch as do Cabbage ell 

that as ſoon as they a nnn 
ed they muſt be ſpene, un 

you would have che diſpleaſure 


to let them run into Seed with- 
out doing any ſervice; and tat 
the Morce, or Rot that begills at | 
the ends of their leaves nes 
them ſometimts, and that When 
the Ground, or Seaſon is net 
favourable to them, they remain 


chin and org dere , d 


8 
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dus green Pear, but not d mr 


| 2 res; but x be | | ” 
| xe Suk is ſhorr, "fleſhy and-Þthece of four days 
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in their Lectice- Bede, for they white, whereby, and it yielding 


will be all draw our and ſpene | ro che Thumb, is argued its rip- 
betore che Lettict- Cabbage; and} neſs : The Pulp ts tender and 
tor the ſame reafon becauſe the full of Juice, ſweer and rich of 
Endives are much longer before taſte, and grows not Pappy, it 
they come to perfection than the the Ground be good ; but a wa- 
Leitices, ſame of. theſe laſt may 00 Soil makes it bud and large, 
be planted among the Endives. and the Puip oyt'y 3 fo that ie 
Lertices are eaſy of Digeſtion, | does beſt on a dry Sol, and is 
and in goodneſs exceed all orher perfect in November and Decem- 
Herbs, decauie they breed Milk, bern. 
provoke Sleep, allay the heat of LICE; are a ſort of Vermine 
the stomach, c. but the con- not only ſubjett to Animals, bue 
final and ſuperfluous Ilie in great Droughrs many ſorts of 
hereof being apt to obſcure the | Trees and Plants are liable ro, be 
Eye Sight, weaken the Natural | incommoded by them; and ſee- 
Het, c. they ſhould. be eaten] ing they are cauſed by Heat and 
tither boyled than raw, and that Drought, as is evident y the 
wih mixt Taragon, Racket; Gar- Sweet-briar and Gooſeber that are 
lick, 0ni5ns, &c. and fome good | only lowly in dry times, or in 
whit: Wine dru k after; bur if very hot and dry places, there- 
it be waſhed; one of its bit va- | fore frequent waſhing them, by 
ices being upon the Surtace | daſhing Water on them may 


£ 


thereof, and cauſes that they | prove the beſt Remedy. In 
* weaken the Sight, is taken away; Horſes they come gut ot Pover- 


t is an Herb indeed, that is of | ty, aud will breed moſtly about 
2 more c1d and moiſt Nature | the Ears, Neck and Tail, and o- 
than the reſt, yer leſs ſtringent, | ver all the Body: They may be 
and fo harmlefs,. that it may be | carched alſo by run'n; abroad in 
ſaiely eaten raw in Feavers. In | the Winter in Woods, or places 
har, we meet with nothing a- full of Trees; for the droppings 
mog all our crude Materials thereof falling upon lean and 
and Sallad Store, fo proper to thin Bodies breed them; and 
min le wih any of the reſt; ſomerimes they may be catched 
nor ſo wholeſome to be eaten from another Horſe ; and you 
done, or in compoſition mode - may know when the Beaſt is in- 
faely as ir, with, rhe ufual Oxo- | fed with them by 1 
leum of Vinegar, Pepper and and ſcrubbing himſelf a. Sp 
12 2 2 En" w 


5 III Walls and Poſts, and he will be 
 LEVERET; fo is a Hare always poor when he hath them. 
eulfdin the firſt Year of her Age... Thers are a mulricude o 
_LEWIS-BON; i 4 Pear chings proper for the curin; 
much like the St. Germine, and þ him ;.to waſh the Horſe with a 
decoction of the Herb, or Seed 
of Henbane, is good; to waſh his 
Body all over with Cows Piſs 
a d pj three or four days ſucceſſively, 
8 ſmall and even wich is an approved Remedy; ſo is 
ed, „the Skin ſmooth, ſpeck- the anointing him with Quick- 
> greeniſh, , and afcerwards | filver and Hogs-greaſe mixed to- 


toy pointed: 308 ue i Wi 
ie leaſt * beſt; 


* 


reſt off their Bod ies themſelves: 


— Sam , 4 1 
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L1G 
gether; or the waſhing him all 
Over wick running Water where- 
in Skaves-acre and green Copperas 
has been boyled: Tobacco alſo 
ſhred ſmall, and boyled in ſmall 
Beer, with ſame powdered Allum, 
and when tis diſſolved, to wath 
_ therewith will do. Another way 
is co anoynt him all over his 
Back- bone, under his Mane, and 
about his Flanks; or any other, 
where you find the Liee ro come, 
with Hogs-lard; or, laſtly, take 
Train-oyl, anoint his Breaſt and 
Flanks cherewith, and then dip 
a brad Liſt of Woollen therein, 
ſow ic about his Neck and this 
will deſtroy chem. — Black Cattle 
alſo, when troubled with this 
Vermine, are cured by Quick- 
{ilver, killed in Hogs-greaſe, and 
rubbed very welt about the 
Horns, Head, Neck, Shoulders 
and Dewlap, they will lick the 


Or, ſome ſtrew keen-Afhes on 
their hinder Parts, and let them 
ſtand in the Rain a while and it 
will make them all fly away 
from the Beaſt. — Neither are 
Poultry exempted for theſe Ver- 
mine, being much troubled with 
them; and is a common Infirmi- 
ty proccedinz from corrupt food, 
or want ofbathin; in Sand, Aſhes, 
or the like; for the curing of 
Which take ſome bearen Pepper, 
and mixing it. with warm Water, 
w.{h che Poultry therein, and it 
vw: 1 kill all ſoͤrts of Vermine. — | 
Laflly, Dogs are likely to be in- 
f. ted Kick Lice and Fleas, and 
tlie Cure for them is, to take 
four, or five handfulls of Rue, 
or Herb de Grace, boyled in 4 
Gallen of runving Water, till a. 
P. cle be conſumed; then ſtrain 
ir. und put thereto two ounces ot 
{ r-02 Statesacre powdered and 
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LIGHTNING; there are 
three kinds of it, 1. Dry Lightning, 
which does not Burn, but Cleaye, 
Parr, or divides in pieces. 2, 
Noiſt Lightning, which burns not, 
but alters the Colour. 3. Clear 
Lightning, which 1s of a marve- 
lous Natyre, _ Kills and never 
rouches; full Barrels by it are 
emptied; it melrs Money in the 
Purſes, breaks the Sword, Purſe 
and Scabbard not periſned, yea, 
the Wax in them unmeked ; See 
Thunder. 0 | 7 

LIGNUM vIT A 4. 
Thuza ; grows of every Layer to 
a tall, ſtraight goodly Tree, har- 
dy in all Seaſons. It makes in- 
comparable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, 
and other Curioſities. The leat 
ſmells like Oyntment, and makes 
one of the beſt for green Wounds, 
cloſing them ſudden ). 
IIS Ez; are little Puſtules, or 
Bladders within an Horſe's Lips, 
aud are cured by hyuifing Worm- 
wood and Skirwit in a Mortar, 
with a little Honey, .and anoynt : 
the Sores with it, the Harle will 
do well. 5h : 

LI LF 


ich it, 10 


of rhis Plaz there 
are divers kinds, 1, The Bey 
Red Blue Lilly, chat bears many 
fair Flowers | on” an high” 
of a fiery Red at the top, but 
rowards the bottom, Gone 
an Orange. Colour W. all 
black K ene 3 3 
Red Lilly having Orange oem 
ſingle Flowers, wien line ern 
Specks on the ſides, and ſome- 


times but one fair double Flower. | 
3. The Yellow Lilly which s 


che moſt eſteemed" of any, being 
of a fine Gold Colour. 4+ 10 
| comes” To h Mike 


the 


way than © laſt, bur 
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F. ch rhe Dog warmtherewith. 
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cept in Flowers which are cop" 
ſtantly Double, ſeldom 9 


heads, of a dead purple Colour, 
wich a Pointil, or Chives in the 


© dants: Theſe (ſave che laſt which 


uithout ſtirring che Fibres of the 


vention to catch Birds: with, and 
te thick and long, yet fmooth 


5 lime, well mixed and Wroeught 
4 Together with Capon and Gooſe 


are left within about four Fin- 


* 
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_— 
The Double white Lilly, in all 
things like the common kiud, ex- 


at all but in a fair Seaſon.-- 7. 
The Perſian Lilly, rooted like 
the Crown Imperial, beſet with 


whitiſh green Leaves to the mid- 


dle, and thence to the top with | 


many ſmall Flowers hanging their 


middle, tipt with yellow Pen- 
flowers in May) put forth their 
Flowers in Fane. All of them in- 
creaſe but too faſt by the Roots, 
which hold their Fibres, and 
therefore like not often remov- 
ing, but when there is occaſion : 
The beſt time is when the Stalks 
are dried down; for then the 
Roots have feweſt Fibres, - and 
ouzht to be five Inches ſer deep 
in the Earth, and uncovered to 
the bottom every Tear, that 


old Roots, the young ones may 
be parted from them, and they 
only remain with new rich Eart 


put to them and covered, which 


will much ad vantage the fairneſs 

and number of their Flowers; 

See Conval-Lilix © 
LIME BUS Hz 


4 


tis an in- 


3 performed in this manner ; 
Cut down an Arm, or chief bough 
ot any buſhy Tree whoſe Twigs 


and ſtreight; then nearly cur off 
all the ſuperfluous. Twigs, and 
having your young ſtrong}. Bird- 
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on ſome- Quickſer, or dead 
Hedge for the Spring Seaſcn, near 
unto .a Town-End, and Farm- 
Yard, or the like: In Summer, 
and Harveſt, in Groves, in Hed- 
ges nor Corn-Fields, Orchards, 
Flax, Ham, or Rape Lands; and 
in Winter about Barns, Stables, 
and Stacks of Corn, where Chaff 


and Corn is ſcattered up and 


The Buſh being ſo ſer, place 
your ſelf near in ſome conveni- 


ent place, where you may lie 


concealed, and in the Buſh you 


ſhall have about half a dozen 
Stales fixed, whoſe Chirping and 


Singing will intice others chere- 
to; you ſhould alſo be provided 
with Bird-Calls of ſeveral ſorts: 
The ſaid Buſh may be alſo uſed 
in taking Field-fares, which you 
are to faſten upon a Tree, and 
having fixed ſome Scales thereon, 
e ths adjacent Grounds to à- 
riſe them, and when they eſpie 


dy and Arms muſt be free; then 
place our Buſh, thus prepared, 
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the Stales, they will light on tlie 


Tree and Buſh for company. 


king Pheſants wich theſe Lime - 
buſnes and Rods; when you have 
placed the Buſhes, forth 
Call and uſe it, keeping 
your {elf ſecret and in one place, 
till you have enticed them about 


you; as they are taken by the 
Rods on the Ground, ſo you will 
ſurprize them with your Buſnes; 


tor being ſcared from below, 
chey will take Pearch and fee 


grcale, warm and fit to work; 
dard over, of an equal rhick- 
dels, che TLwigs, or Branches that 


what will become of their Fel- 


lows-, and when one is limed, 
what by her ſtriving and ſtrug- 


the reſt will be in danger ot being 


bers of te bottom; bur the Bo- 
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But more particularly for ta- 


i " 


& 


ling, and by the reſt coming and 
gazing to ſee what is befallen her, 
limed ; it is very neceſlary to count | 
[The Lime-Rodsz for when you 

z 25 . = 3 55 has < 1 


| | * | 
and ſee what Rods are wanting, 


the buſhes; ſo that you maſt 
ſtanch Spannicl. = 
The form of the Lime-Buſh and 


Rods. 


The Rods muſt he-Slope-wilſe, 
and for the generality, croſs 
one another, and n-r only one 
way, but the quite c trary way, 


thick, for that will oc 
in them. f | 
'LIME HOOK; fee Pooler. 


caſion fear 
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ſo much profit upon their Lands 
by once liming, as hath paid 


mon Eſtimate is, that thirteen, 
or fourteen Quarters will lime 
an Acre; but in this Opinions are 
different, and a difference of 
Land may require à different 
proportion; See Chalk. 

LN NE. 


ing burnt i 
Plaiſter. IA 
' LIME- TREE, is of two 
Kinds, the Male, which ſome 
think to be only a fine Elm, is 


na Kiln maketh a 
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neither Flower, nor Secd, 6 
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hunt them out with a good 
e 


beware you place them not too 


the purchaſe of them j the com- 


| STONE; is a: 
Stone of whitiſh Colour, and be- 


harder, fuller of Knors, and of; 
2 reddef Colour, but preduging 


eee 009-20 en 
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and peeling off 
competent  diſkinee fe ide 
Arms, and covered with Loam, 


will ſhoot their Fi 


bes 
* 
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have gathered up all the Pheſants, vs 9 as does the Female, whoſe 


bloſſom pertumes the Air, 


you may conclude that ſome Wood is thicker, of ſmall pitch, 
Pheſants are run with them into and not obnoxious to the Worm, 


We ſend tor them common 
from Flanders and Holland , to 
our exceſſive Coſt, whitle our 
own Woods produce them of 
their own . accord ; and tho of 
a ſmaller let, yer altogether as 


good, apt to be Civilized and 


made more Florid : They m 

be raiſed either of the Seeds in 
Oetober, or better by the Suckers 
and Plants, which ſhould be cul- 


fo that the points be ſevered a | tivated in the fame manner as the 
good diſtance tr. m one another, Elm You may know whether 
and place them in rows; which | the Seeds be prolifck by ſearch- 
being duly obſerved, no Fowl | ing the Husk, and biting, or cut- 
muſt come away but they muſt ing it aſunder, and ſeeing 
be in danger of touching; but ther it be full and winte, and 


Whe- 


not Husky. Gather the Seed 
in dry weather; air it in an o- 
pen Rocm, and referye it in Sand 
till mid February, and fow it in 


| LIMING; By this ſand of pretty ſtrong, freſn and Joamy 
but very little worth hath been Mould, kept ſhaded and moiſt as 
ſo improved, as to bear all forts | the Seaſon requires , and” clear 
of Grain; yea, ſome, ſaich the | of Weeds, and after tio Neats 
Engliſh Im rover, have received i plant them out de 


ſcretion ſhall ad- 
propagted by 
Hea 


: 


prun'd, as Diſer 
viſe. It may be propa 
Branches lop'd from me Head, 

a lite Bark, ar 


mingled with rich Earth, ey 
ſy r Fibres, aud m 
be ſeaſonably leparated; To 
facilicare mY 2 MF: 
rempts, apply 4 Lienen e 
the place when the Saß aſcends, 

or beneath it wr 4t Pap 
You may lay them en zn 
to ene The Shrubs, and 
Leſs Erect, de qi pe " 
thicken Coppices, aud eis m, 
hoots , and uſeful ie e 
Ir affects a fich feeding e 
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into Boxes for the Apotheraries. 


LIM 
dible ſpeed : They may be plant- 
ed as big as oties Leg; their 
Heads topped at about fir, or 
eizht Foot bole z and thus it be- 
comes the moſt proper and beauti- 
ful of all others for Walks, ha- 
ving an upright Body, -fmvoth, 
and even Bark, ample Leat, and 
ſweer Bloſſom, and a goodly 
ſhad at eighteen ind twenty Foot 
diſtance, They endure pruning 
well; but if it taper very much, 
\-m- of the Collate ral b ughs 
w u'J be ſpar'd ts check the 
dap, which is beſt tc be done 
about Midſummer: D ntl p the 
Rout much when you trat ſplant 


it. The late Elector P. Ilatine 


removed great Lime. I eęs out of 
on? of i Foreſts to a ſteep Hili 


Ships, and Lettices for Windows. 
The gravers in Wood do ſome- 
times make of it: The courieſt 
Membrane, or Slivers cf che Tree 
growing betwixt the Bark and 


powder, th.n that of Alder it ſelf. 
The Berrics reduced to powder 
cure the Difencer-, and ſtop 


Water is good azairſt che Epi- 
lepſie, Apoplexy, Vertigo, trembl- 


Orinam, r Menſes Ciens. NY 
LIME-TWIGS,; Small 


 Lime-Twigs, about three, or four 


Inches long, may be laid'in places 


exceedingly expoſed to the Sun, 
at Heidleberg, and that in che 


where the Birds haun“, or ſtuck 


midſt of Summer, and of a dry on the tops of Hemp Cocks, or 
reddiſh barren Earth, where they | Whear Sheaves ; or again, ſmall 
* proſpered rarely well. The bits, bou hs may be ſtuck among 


into which they were tranſplant- j Peate, which the 


ſmajl Birds 


ed, were filled with a compoſi- | will ſuddenly werner where, 


tion of Earth and Cow-Dung, fo | by theſe deftroyers © 


beaten and diluted with Water, Grain, Seed, Cc. may be leſſened: 
thit it reſembled a liquid Pap, and A Stale of one or two living. 


tuen the Surface was covered 
with Turf, This Tree grows al- 
m. ſt in all Grounds, lafts Jong, 
ſoon heals its Sears, affects Up- 
rightneſs, reſiſts Storms, and . 
dome becomes HollowꝙQw⅛lt.t. 
The Timber of a well grown 
_ Lime is preferable to the Willow, 
and ſtronger and Igchter. It is 
fit for Yoaks, and to be turned 


| 
- - C 


Arch ted make Models of it for 
| bur dings And Carvers uſe it for 
Situs and curious Figures. 
BS ard Cradles are made of 
ve Twigs, and Tablets for 
bens og the ſmoother tide of” 
* bark. The Preecians made 
otries of it which they Rolin d 


| 


SIG. Its uſed alſo for Pups of 


Night-bars, is proper to draw, 
chem, and an Owl much berter to. 
che Snare. And for Field-fares, 


Thruſh, and the like, which 


in Winter Time ufually fly in 
great flocks, they are eaſily ta- 


the main Body, are now hoiſted 
into Baſtr-pes. The Truncheons 
make afar be: ter Coals for Gun- 


Bloc d at the Noſe. The Diftil'd- 


inz of the Heart, and Gravel. 
Schroder commends a Muſcilage of 
che Baikfor Wounds, Repel:ens, 5 


S 


ken by liming two or three I 


large Boughs, and fixing chem 


on the top of ſome rall Tree, 
and placing in them two or three 


dried Stales of that kind, thoſe 


adjacent Fields where thoſe feed 
may be bearen, and they will, 
in great flights, take te the Tree 


where che Stales are. 
LINCOLNSHIRE; 154 
large Maritime County, bounded 


on the Eaſt with the German- Ses 3 


on the Weſt with the Counties 
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751 Northward with the z; 

, whereby tis parted from 
lere; and Southward with 
the Counties of Cambridge, North- 
ampton add Rutland; being in 
length from North to So uch a- 
bout 60 Miles; and from Eaſt 
to Weſt about 35 in breadth, in 
which Compiſs it contains 


1440000 Acres, and about 40590 | 


Houſes ; The whole County is di- 
vided into three pa: ts, called Lind- 
ſe, Keſteven, and Holland; the 
firſt lying North-wald, ang takin ng 
up about half the County; Hollan 
South-Eaſt-ward , and Keſteven 
Weſt from thence, which three 


parts contain 30 Hundreds, where: | * 


in are 630 Pariſhes and Market 


Towns, whereof five are privi- | mr diſappear 
1 


| edged to ſend Members to Par- 
liament. The County in general 
is Fruitful both in Graſs and 
Corn, thick ſer with Towns, and 
well watered with Rivers; the 
North and Weſt parts being ex- 
0 ng pleaſant and fertil; but 

zaſt and South Peres are full 
5 fonn Grounds, by reaſon of 
ſeveral Kh of che der which 
makes it indeed lefs fe? to bear 
Corn; but ſo plentiful both of 
Fiſh and Fowl! ; that it ex- 
ceeds all other parts of England 
therein: The principal Rivers 
in it, are, the Humber, which 
parts it from 7orkſpire; the Trent 
which divides it from Notingham- 
ſhire ; the Witham, the Nen, and 
Well and,” which runs eros d 
Country. 

LINNEN Secur bed, or Stain- 
ed; to remedy | the firſt, if. it he 
not gone too far, take two ounces 
of Fuliers Earth, half a pint of 
white Wine Vinegar ate 1 
of Caſtile Soap, half an ourceof 
Hens Dung; and wich rwo Onions 

Euartercd, boyl chem! $7 a cyare 
[2 air Water till it 0xgins £2. 
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LIN 


to be. thick, . any þ let 8 
and, being in a kind 92 
by putting in a little white 
Starch, ſpread it on that hee 
ſo Scorched, and if it be bur 
lightly. done, ir will ſoon re- 
cover it, ſo chat in a waſh, or 
two no mark of the Fire wil 
remain. But for ſuch, as 1 Stain- 
ed, Take two ounces of Caſize, 
Scap, bayl it to a Jelly in 1 
qu uart of Milk, keeping it from 
urdlings ; then if the Linnen has 
been ſtained by Fruits, or the 
like, ſpread it on as you do 
Falling Earth, and ſuffer it to 
lie on all Night, and that Sine 
off, wer che place with the Juice 
of Lemmon, and the ſtains will 


NET: ” This E bird thr 
makes her Neft in Black In, 
White-Thorn buſhes, and Fir-buſhes, 
upon Heaths more than any where 
elſe, and they build them with 


of ſtuff like unto Fearhers, thoſe 
chat build in the Heath; but ſuch 
as do it in Hedges, build the out- 
fide of their Neſts i 
and line it within according as; 
the 2 will ; afro _ of 
t Birds will have * 
wy imes a Year, 
taken from e 
1 fly Th of their Nells, 
the better the Bird js. 5 — 
the ſooner he breeds in i Spring: 
Thy, 8 may be ben 
four Days old, If you 7 5 

ey ſhall learn ro M; Me, 
Fe any other. Bird Sings; 
they being then ſo ung, f 
net = old Bird s, Seng and fo 
are morg apt to take an» Wn 
than if you ſuffer them in ben 
the Neſt til they are alſßeſt qu 
Fledged £ 
kon Out 10 young, care 


© 4 
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very ſmall Roots, and other ſot 
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BEN 
ed them bur a lirtle at a time, 
and their Mcat muſt be Rape- 
(ed ſoaked and brui ſed, ro which 
pur full as much White Bread as 
Seeds ; freſh alſo muſt be had e- 
very day; for if it be ſour, it 
immediately makes them ſcour, 
and not long after Die: Neither 
muſt their meat de given them 
too dry; for in ſuch a caſe, it 
will make them vent-burnt, and 
that is as bad as if they ſcoured; 
and if you intend to whiſtle them, 
let it be done when you feed 
them; for they will learn very 
much before they can crack hard 
Seeds, and hang them under _ 
Bird you have a mind he ſhall 
learn his Song: They, when 
young, being exceed ing apt for 
any Song, or Tune; nay, they 
may be taught to Speak allo: The 
Cocks may be known from the 
Hens ; firſt by the colour of the 
* back of th: Birds; for if it be 
of the dark coloured Linnets, 
the Cocks are much brower than 
the Hens on the back and pinion 
of the Wing; and ſo of the 
Wiite-Thorn Linnet, the Hens are 
much lighrer coloured than the | 


| 
| 


that a Hen Linnet of the dark 
coloured, is darker than the 
Cocks of the light coloured Lin- 
a; but the ſecond and ſureſt 
way of all, is ro know: him by the 
white in his Wing. 
But whereas this Bird is ſome- 
times troubled with melancholly, 
Faen- you ſhall find the end of 
tis Rump to be ſwelled, it muſt 
be pricked with -a Needle, and 
te Corruption let out, and the 
| fame ſqueezed very well with the 
; Poilt of the Needle? Then a- 
tne him with anOynement made 
Erh freſh Butter and Capor's 
Graſe; and for two or three 
pas feed him with Lettic:, Beet. 


f 


Cocks; but this muſt be noted, 
be quite gone, and then it will 


a 
ſeeds and Leaves; as alſo you 
may give him the Seeds of %, - 
lons chopped in pieces, which 
he will eat very greedily ; but 
when find him mend, take 
the Melon-ſeeds away, and give 
him his old Diet again ; putin- 
to his Water two or three blades 
of Saffron and white Suggar Can- 
dy for a week, or more, till 
you perceive him wholly well. 
2. The next Diſeaſe he is infeſt- 
ed with, is a Scouring ; the firſt 
ſort whereof, which is very thin, 
and with a black or white Sub- 
ſtance in the middle, is not very 


other, which is between black 
and white, not ſo thin as the 
former, but very clammy, and 
;cking is never good in a Bird; 
and the way to recover him, is 
to give him at firſt Aelon- ce 
ſhred, and Lettice and Beet- ſeed 
bruiſed; and in his Water ſome 
Liquoriſh and white Suęgar Can- 


dy, with a little Flower of Oate- _ 


medl therein; and here diligence 
muſt be uſed, to 'obſerve him 
at firſt when he is ſick, that ſo 
he may have a Stomach to eat; 
for in two or three days it wi 


be hard recovering of him again: 
the worſt of all the three, is the 
white clammy Scouring, - which 
is very bad and mortal if it be 
not timely looked after ; and this 
proceeds from bad Seeds . and 

many times for want of Water; 
and the badnefs of the Seeds 
may ariſe from Damage 'taken 
at Sea; over heating, or lying 
in the wet too long before they 
have been Houſed : If che Bird 

be not taken at the firſt appear» 
ance, it takes away his Sto- 
mach forthwith, and makes him 
droop, and fall from his Meat; 


 wherefore to cure him, in the firſt 
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injurious nor dangerous; but the 


place give him Hax ſeed, taking 
away all other Seeds, then ſome 
Plantain-ſetd, it it be green, elſe 
it wll do nim no good; and it 


ſome of the leaves ſhred "_ 
ſmall, and ſome O.t-Me-1 bruiſ- 
ed wich a few crumbs of Bread, 
and 1a his Water give him ſome 
white 8g Candy and Liqns iſh, 
wich a blade or two of SaffrMm. 
3. Another Diſtemper is the 
Pcluiick, which may beeafily per- 
ceived- by ſeeing the Bird pant. 
and heave his Belly taſt, and fir 
melancholy wich his Feathers 
ſtand ing big and ſtaring ; and by 
his belly when it ſhews it felt 
more puffed than ordinary, full 
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ede Diffolve me Sigar Ca 
in his Water, and ſme” of the 
Nizhtingali's Paſte, with a lit 
| Liquniſh, ſo much that the Wai 
may taſte thercof, and fo chf. 
tinue it for the ſpace of four or 
five days, now and then taking 
it away and giving him Plantait 
Water, and the ſame day he ſure 
to give him Beet, or Lettite leg 
5. The Linnet is fubj to a 


of reddiſh Veins, and his breaſt 
very lean and ſharp ; he will now 
alſo ſpill and caſt his Seed about 
the Cage, not caring to eat at 
all : It's a Diſeaſe that be falls them 
many times for want of Water, 
and having the Charlack-ſeeds 
mingled among their Rape: ſeeds, 
and for want of giving. him a 
lictle green Meat in the Spring of 


the Lear: Nowwhen you perceive | the ſaid Hoarſnefs alſo proceeds 


him begin to be troubled with 
this Evil, firſt cut the end of his 
Rump, and give him ſome white 
Sugar Candy in his Water, with 
two or three flices of Liquorifh | 
and for want of ſuch Sugar, put 
in fine Sugar: Then for his Meat 
you ſnall give him Beers and Lei- 
tice to feed on, or ſome of the 
Herb called Mercury, which is ve- 
ry good againſt this Diſtemper | 
for any Seed-Bird: You ma | 
likewiſe give him Melon-Seods 
chopped 1mall, and ar the bot- 
tom of the Cage put ſome Gra: 
vel, with a little powder Sugar, 
and a little ground Oat- meal 5 
you may alſo put in ſome Loam, 
wherewith the Country People! 


Y 


| 


hoarſeneſs in his Voice, which 


many times comes through: hi 


ſtraining ir in Singing, and often 
he gets a husk in his Throar, 
which is ſeldom helped to come 
fo clear off at firſt : It frequently 
alſo happens if he be a fihons 
mettled Bird, that he will break 
ſomething within Him, th ke 
will never come to Sing agun; 


from his being kept up very ht, 
and on a ſudden his Cape apes 
to the Air, Wien 
trikes a Cold eo his N an 
Throat, and often i e; 
for if you have a Bird Wn the: 
Moult, you wuſt not” earty bim 
to the Air, but dee en 4 2 
ſlay till he is wont ei at 


then open him by degrees , that 


or ſome Liquor in his Warr 2 | 
cleanſe him: Now 5d ede 05 
Hoarſheſs,” the beſt Remech 5, 
co pur ſome 2 . . 
Aniſeeds into his Water, and chen 
to fer him in z wen place; ke 
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tar and Sand, bruiſed ſmall, any 
ic will bring che Bird to! hi 
Stoniach, if he be not 800 fir 
it 8 ne and paſt Cure.” 4. This 
ſuch cann t be get, give bim Bird 1s ſubj ct to the Strains, @ 

| ; Convulfiois of the Breaſt , for 
which you Thall feed im with 
Lettice, Beet and Mellon ſecus bruife 


his Moule give him Be e; 


ENG 
' EINSEED, is tte _— 
41 QUORISH This Plant 
(clizhts in a dry and warm Land, 
that is light, and mellow, and ve- 
ry deep 3 for in the length ot che 
Foot conſiſts the greateſt adyan- 
ze; and if the round he not ve- 
ry good of it ſelf, it muſt be mixt 
with good ſtore of the beſt and 
l;hreſt Soil. In Digging it ſhould | 
he trenched at laſt three Spades 


will keep beſt without oſs for 


ſome time, but is beſt ro diſpoſe - 


of it while it is New and Green, 


becauſe it will much fail in its ; 
weight, The profits of tliis Roox = 


is very conſiderable; fome af- 
tirming there has been from fifty 
to an hundred pounds made of an 
C ih 
LI RCH ER; this is 4 ſort 
of Dog much like unto a Mun- 


deep, in caſe the Mould will bear 


and laid as light as poſſibly 
may be; and tlie propereſt way 


beginuing of Winter, and to di 


rell Gr ay-hound, 
Ears ; hath generally a ſhagged 
Coat, and is generally of a yellow- 


iſh white Colour: They are very 
o dig it with the Dung at the nimble Runners; for it the get — 
the 


between the Borroughs an 


it ag.jin at Planting time, whic 
wil lay it much lighter, and bet- 
ur mix the Duns . The beſt Sets 
for it are the Crown - ſets, or 
Reads got from the very * of 
the Root. Next are the Run- 
ters, which ſpread from M.ſter- 
Koots, and have litt'e Sprouts and 
Roots, which being cur about 
four Inches long, make excellent 
des, the Branches alſo, if it 
prove moiſt Weather, may be 
lipped and planted, for many of 
them will grow; the Scts once 
aken out of the Ground are im- 
patent to be planted, and their 
{ panting Time is in February, or 
Mach, being uſually ſet in tous 
by'a line, at a Foot diſtance, in 


ſicep enough to contain the Pam, 
Which is to be covered up, as. 

bon as yon put it in; and if they 
prove dry, let them be watere 

| ſoon as ſer, and ſo for ſeveral 
ls, till they have recovered 


taken that they be hawed E- 


wry Tear till they be raken * 
ben is about November, or Be 


72 


ther witheredneſs; care muſt 


ummers in the Ground, for then 
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Coneys they ſeldom miſs; and 
this 1s their uſual way of Hunt- 
ing ; yet they uſe ſome other ſub- 


of them bringing their Game in as 
the others do; and thoſe are the 
beſt ; The Lircher will run down 
the Hare at ſtretch. Ez 
LIVER-WORT, Hepatica; 
of that which is called Noble, 
there are two ſorts, ſingle and 
double, of each lighter and dark- 
er, blue and white ; as to both 
ſingle and double ones, their 


Leaves, amongſt their old Stalks 
and Leaves, upon Stalks one 
Hands breadrh' high, but ſmall 


another Milk white, the leaves, 
at firſt folded; but after open- 


Stalk, as high as the Flowers, a 
black ſtringy Root: As to the 


patica's, they differ not in colour 
from the fingle ones, but only 


ener atte f they have ſtood three the double blew is of à more 
| : 4 luſterous and deeper Die; the 
e ve moſt, and [double mh hender greta les, 
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with prickt 


tilties as the Tumbler does, ſome _ 


Flowers come up before their 


and weak, compoſed of abour - 
holes made wich a ſetting Stick, | ſeven ſmall pointed Leaves of a 
| redder and paler Peach Colour; 


ing, divided at the edges in 
three parts, each on a particular 


1mall Flowers of the double he- 
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the Show white thick, but very | bag will ſerve a long time: Yo 
rare. | - + muſt obſerve whether there is got 
Tis the Seed of the fingle, ones an unuſual heat in the | Horſe 
that are uſed, the fame oY Body, which you may percein 
fown in Auguft, in Caſes, or well by the beating, or heaving of 
ſecured Beds; they muſt be plant- his Flanks ; if there is not, yoy 
ed in rich well Dunged Soil, and may give him an ounce of Fact 
are increaſed by parting their well diluted in white or red Wine, 
Roots when grown int» ſevcral for want of which you may uſe 
leads: Care muſt be had nen Orvietan; for theſe, Medicine 
the ſingle ones have near ↄſt their conſume the crudities that re: 
beauty, to tye up the Stalks, bear- main in the Stomach, and te. 
ing Flowers, to a ſmall Stick thruſt | ſtore loſt Appetite. Laſtly, The 
in the Ground, ro prevent che ſureſt Remedy that . 
Seed · Veſſells falling ro the ground, is, to mix an ounce of Liuer 
and fo either rotting the little Antimm in fine Powder, With 
Pods before the Seed ripen, or | moiſtened Bran, _ repeating the 
loofing theSeed our of chem when doſe twice a day, for  it-will in. 
ripe, at leaſt the beſt thereoi, fallibly make him eat heartily, and 
and unawares. preſeryve him in "health; you 
LOAD OFHAT ; contains | may continue'the uſe of it 2 
about two thouſand weight, be- long as you pleaſe, without the 
ing a good load; but a ſmall load] leaſt ill confeqyenct, unleſs when 
of Hay is called a agg. the Horſe has an inclination to 
_ LOATHING QF FOOD | did the Strangles, for Luer 
or want of Appetite ; is a Diſtem- || Antinmm evols, and in that cal 
per incident to Horſes ; and | hot Remedies are proper. 
whenthey aretroubledtherewith.} L ONG- GREEN-PEAR 
take half an ounce of Aſſu-fetida, | is an old Pear that agrees bel 
and as much Powder of Savin, with a dry Soil, and beats very 
put into a bag tied to the Bit, well; its Juice is ſweerand per: 
and left for two hours in th: | fumed, Pulp delicate Skin very 
Horſe's Mouth, and that wil! chin, and grows ripe i 
cure his Loatbing ; bur you muſt } of October, oo 


repeat chis Remedy every day, | LONG-ME ASUREznt 
for ſeyeral times, and the ſame | an example chencofas e; 
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But in this, and alſo in ſome 
Weights and Meaſures, the Cuſtom 
of the Place is otherwiſe, which 
ouſt be regarded. In France, a- 
bout Paris, 12 Inches make a 
Foot; 22 Foot make a Perch ; 


large Spinning-Wheel-, or Woollen- 
ieel ; ſo called becauſe Wool 


s only ſpun at it, and at none 
| Of the othe 


The Stock, ſtanding on the four 
Feet, 2. The Standard which 


the Wheel. 3. The Axle-; 


Tree on which the Wheel turns, 
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and 100 Perches make an Ar- 


un. 5 
LONG-WHEEL , Going Mbeel, 


ther ſorts of Wheels, con- 
liſts of the following parts, 1. 


the Nave, the Spokes, and che 
Rimm. 5. The head Standard, 
or two Pillars which bear the 
Spool. 6. The, Spool on which 
the Wheel String is put. 7. The 
Spindle on which the Yarn is 
turned. 8. The Wheel-String 
that turns the Spool and Spindle. 
9. And laſtly, The Wheel- Finger 
by which the Wheel is turned. 
LO O M, or Weavers Frame; 
conſiſts of ſeveral parts, 1. The 
Frame, being the four ſtanding. 
ieces, with rhe Croſs pieces to 
hold em that ſtand upright. 2. 
The Tarn-beam, is that which 
hatch the Yarn rolled about it, at 
the end whereof there: is a 


4 The Wheel wherein __ Wheel wich a Catch, or two, 
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or three on ir. 3. The Latch, by means of the Cats and thre Ml bo 


which is as an Iron, or piece of 
Wood that falls into the Carch of 
the Wheel aforeſaid , which 
holds the Yara-beam from turn. 
ing. 4. The Leath, that i- 

moving Frame in which the Reed 
is placed, and by witch the 


Woof is knock'd, or beaten into 


the Warp. 5. The Reed that is 
like the Barrs of a Gate, through 
which the Warp, or Tarn runs, 
and is made of Slit Cane for the 
weaving of round, or courſe 
Cloath; but for fine, ef Reeds, 
and has theſe parts, vi. The 
Brier, being the two outſides to 


which the middle Reeds, or 


Canes are fixed; the Whipping, 
that is the Packthread turned 
round about the Brier to hold 
them together; the Reed, which 
is the middle part of it, where 
the Cane is ſet one by one at a 
little diſtance, and the Capſe, 
which are the two flat and ſmocth 
ends. 6. The Coats, which are 
te Threads that the Yarn runs 
through; they are lifted up and 
down by the help of the Tred- 
dles, by means whereof they 
warp. at every caſt of the Shuttle 
that is croſſed, one contrary to the 
other. 7. The Pulhes, or Pul- 
laces, being thoſe turning things 
on the top of the Frame, b 

which, with the help of the Trad- 
dles, the Sprinz-Scaves are Tatfed 
up and down, 8. The Spring- 
Staves, which are the riſing and 
falling Staves, that have; the 
Threads, or Coats fixed to them. 
9. The Tradles, which are playing 
Staves at the bottom of the Frame, 
trom whence there go Rollers, or 


| ſmall Cords to the Pullies and 
Spring-Scaves, which being put 


down with the Weavers Feet = 
the help of rhe ſaid Pullics, raiſe 


and fall tl e S pring-Sraves, which, 


1 


denNo ſcs fixed to c lie m, rai led dy 
turns and e every Other hren. 
or Tarn in che Warp. 10, Tee 
Byeajt- Beam, be ing that to hic 
the Werkma reſts-t1s-Breaft f 
' Weaviig. II. The loarh-Beam, 
that on which cheCloath is rolled; 
as cis woven; it hach an Iron 
Wel full cf notches, and x 
Catch that is to hold it faſt from 
turning. 12. The Thrum, anda 
Dent, being the cuttings off of the 
Cloth when cis Woven, the re 
mining being the ends of the 
Warp, which being ſo ſhort, cin. 
not be Woven, and hath on; 
-narrow peice of Cloath fixed to 
it. 13. Preme, is alſo an appu- 
' tenance, and is made dt white 
Wands for the optniag of the 
Yarn from the Beam, en which 
tis rolled, if it comes off thence 
folded, orrun-one*up-nanother, 
ſo that each Thread may pals 
clearly through the Reed. Kr 
Shuttle. „ 
LOTUS ARBOR; Bat 
cther Tree that loves the We 
ter. Tn 7taly it yields an admire: 
ble Shade and immortal e 


and other wind Inſtruments, a6 
of its Roots, Hafts for Knives, an 
other Tools. ++. 

LOW- BELL and Hm ; 
| with theſe Inſtruments Bi are 
taken in Champion Counties s 
! alfo- in Srubble-Fields, elpecut 


ly that of Wheat, from eie dig. 


dle of Oclober to | the "en of 
arch, and after this manner . 
bout Ni ne at Night, ina mud All; 
and Moon-ſhine, take them 
Bell, which muſt be ofa ep 
hollow ſohud, and of 7 | 
reaſonable ſize, © OY _ 
carried in one Hand; in 
juſt as a Sheep uſeth en l with 
it feeds ; you mulbjallo Bun, 
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Of this Wood are made Pipe 


LO 


box much like unto a Lanthorn, 
and about a Foot and an halt 
ſquare, big enough for two or 
three great lights to be ſet in; 
kt it be lined with Tin, and one 
fide open to caſt forth the licht; 
this box fix to the Breaſt to car- 
y before you, and the light will 
aſt a great diſtance before you 
oy broad, whereby. you may 
fe any thing that is cn the 
Ground, within the compaſs of 

te light, and conſequently the 
Birds that rooſt thereon For 

the taking of which, have two 

Men with you, one on each fide, 

but a little after you, to the end 

thy may not be within the re- 
fection of the light, that the 
Lachorn, or Box caſts forth, and 

eich of them muſt he provided 

wth an Hand Net about three 

r four Foot ſquare, which muſt 

be fixed to a long Stick to carry 

In their Hands; ſo that when 
either of them ſees any Birds 


— — — — 


mhis ide, he muſt caſt his Net 


ger them, and ſo take them up, 
mth as little noiſe as may be, and 
kt him that carries the light 
ud Lny- Bel l, be the foremoſt to 
ake them up, without over-haſte, 
lr fear of raiſing others. 

The . ſound of che Los- Bell 
auſcs the Birds to lieclole, and 
t co ſtir whilſt you lay the 


. over chem, and . the light is 


mes chem; but if you wonld 
il: this ſport by your: ſelf, carry: 
e Lm. gell in one Hand, as be- 
ire directed, and in the other a 
land- Net about two Foot broad, 
ad three * „ with ny handle 

eto, which is to. lay upon 
lem as you eſpy R Bur 
ber ae ſome, who, Inſtead of 
bing the light to, cheir Breaſt 


Þ terrible to them, chat it a. 


Þ Wore-ſaid, tie the LownBelf O 
FT virdle by a ſtring that hangs | 


- 


r 


1 


LOW 


to their Knees, and their moti- 


on cauſes the Bell to ſtrike, and 
then they carry the light in their 


fore them; but the Lanthorn, or 
which you fix to the Breaſt. 


theſe are meant the ſeventeen 
Provinces, which in all make a- 
bout one third of England; the 


fine Linnen, Silks, Velvets, Ropes, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Buffs, Leather, Or- 
Hides., Armour, Bruges, Thread 
Chinmey-backs, Steel, Hops, Bruſhes" 
Grograms, Camblets, fine Tape, 
Bottles 
Soap, &c. The chief City of the 
ſeven united Provinces, is Am. 


| ſterdam ; and of the ten Spaniſh, 


Antwerp; and chief of Trade, 


Antwerp, and Middleborough. 
LOW-WORM; is a Diſ- 
eaſe in Horſes , hardly knows 
from the Anthony-Fire, or the 
Shingles, having the ſelf ſame 


runs along the Neck to the Brain, 


tunicle thereof, makes him run 
long and weariſome Journey, he 
will be ſick and fall 0 his 
Meat, and ſtretch out himſelf at 
length with his Feer, bending his 
Back, and ſtraining: to piſs; but 
cannot; if he doth Srale, it's 
but little, and that in his Sheath, 


within his reach —— 


"| this Diſeaſe, take fix Heads of 
Garlick clean pilled, of Acrement | 
4 quarter of a pound, Rue, and» 


* N 883 


2 


Hand, extending their Arm be- 
Box muſt not be ſo large as that 
LOW COUNTRIES, by 


product whereof are, Tapeſiry, - 


Pots, large Horſes, Salt, © 


Amſterdam, Rott erdam, Bruges, 


ſymptoms; 'ris a Worm that s 
bread in che back of a Horſe, 
between theSkin and the Bone, or 


and when it comes to touch rhe 


ſtark mad: The ſigns are after a 


which, in time, will make him ſo 

mad, that he will gnaw the Man- 

ger, Rack · Staves, or uy thing 
To Cure 
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low Flower, of each a pound, f in eight or ten days time, al 
and put ſo much white Wine 8 an Acre of it will keep t 
them; char after they be ſtrained | Horſes all the Year, 
there may be of the Juice and | LU GGING with Dag zue 
Wine two Quarts; then after you | a Hog has been thus injured; 
have blodded him in the Tail | beſt way to prevent the ding 
pretty well, divide your liquor | is to anoynt the bitten plate if 
into ſix parts, giving him one | Vinegar, Tallow, and Sd mid 
part of them every Morning, till | rogether, and it will prevent the 
he has taken them all, and this | impoſtumation of the Sore and 
will perfectly cure him. See St.] cure it. 1 
Anthies fire. I. LUNATICK  BY8$;ji 
LUCERN; is a Plant com: | Diſtemper in Horſes, Which mib 
mended tor excellent Fodder, and | their Eyes ſomerimes "looks i 
by tome preferred before St. Fyn, | they were covered with white! 
as being very advantazeous co f and ſometimes they will look cla 
dry and barren Land; it's manag- ] and alter their colour accondiny 
ed like the other, and hath prov- to the Moon, from whence they 
ed well on moſt Grounds ; bur | rake their Name. See © Mon? 
the Land muſt be well Dreſſed | Her. 
and three times Fallowed: Its | LUNGS; the Viſtaſe'd 
Sowing time is about the middle | chem, in reſpe& to Horſes, *comd 
of April, and à ſmall proportion | from Heats and Colds by hat 
of Oars may be ſowed therewith; | Riding; which let run too Tons 
the Seed being very ſmall, the | without a Cure, cauſes them d 
ſixth part of it is alotted to an | Putrifie, Corrupt” and Rot: 1 
Acre, as is required of any other | may be known by che beitng 
Grat1;-ir may be mon twice a 
Year, and fed all Winter ; the 
Hay muſt be well dryed and houſ- 
ed, otherwiſe it's bad to keep; 
the ſame is good for all ſorts ot 
Carcle, but eſpecially Horſes, be. 
ing much more nouriſhing than | 1 
ordinary Hay, and cauſes milch | a& once, a 
Cows to yield abundance . of | cially wien 
Milk : It muſt be mixed at firſt | riſes up; o 
with Way, or Straw, as is done] iſſue forth 
wth Clover: It's beſt ro Mow it 
but once, a Year, and it will laſt 
ten, or rwelve: It you defire the 
Seed when tis ripe, cut off the 
tops in a dewy Morning, and put 
them into a ſhee: for fear of lo- 
ſing the Seed; and when they 
ate dry, let chem be thraſhed | | wane” 
thereon, while the remaining | ſtrain inte "Honey and eng 
Stalks are removed for Hay: and give the fame £0 the one 
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LUNGS- GRO WING; 
this is a Diſcaſe which Cattle are 
often ſubject to, as will ap 
bytneir Coughing. and Hol _ 
and ſometimes, they. will hang 
forch their Tongue a great while 
after their Haiſting; for which | 
take the rwo following Cures. 1. 
You muſt rake a pint of Tanner's 
oe and blend it with a pint of 
New Milk, and an ounce of 
brown Sgar- Candy, Land two 
Pennyworth of Sallad-Oyl, and 
tuo ſpoonfulls of Tar, give the 
fame to the Beaſt warm at twice. 
2. Others give them two Balls, 
either of them as big as an Egg, 
of Tar, Butter, Garlick, and Su- 
60. Canch blended all together, 
| "aſh it will er. him preſent- 

Ye 

Pur for ſuch as. are troubled 
with what fn "all the Lung- 
Sichrefs, which is perceived by 
+ Tifing up, and. ſhaking off the | 
Dew-lap 3, rake Bear foot and bear | 
ten Garlick, and wrap it up in 
Butter, chen cut the Beaſts Dew- o 
lap two Inches beneath his Stick- 
ins place, which open 7 . 
vich your er or with a 
dick on both f 3 beneath; 
then put in uff, obſerve | 
to kat the Den four bingers | 
above the Doc thereof; pane | 
| When all this is done, you mm 
e a ſtrong Thread 40 the Stuff 


ls occaſion, on every. third Day, 
17 * will rot ak] ſooner , e 
the oY $7 net rot, then 
d rhe Stuff and put in 
LU PIN ES: they are an en- 
felent pulſe, requiring ſixtle trou- 
ble, to help the Ground the moſt 
d any thing chat is ſown, and a 
_— Manure for barren Land- 
ts pity they were not in uſe, of 


ſodden in VVater are excellent 
r | Food for Oxen; and, without 
doubt, for ober Cattle alſo: 
There are four ſorts ef Gurden⸗ 
Lupine; the firſt and moſt com- 
mon being that wich yellow Flow - 
ex s, whereunto there is another 
like every way, only the Flowers 
are white; and the other two 
ſorts are blue; the bigger be 
much the beſt; they bear Peaſe- 
like Bloſſoms of a As Colour; 
with ſome mixture of Purple; 
and white in the middle, being 
| Yearly ſowed of the Peaſe-likey 
ſotted Seeds in April, with other 
Annualls . 
But che beſt. fort, are not ſo 
peculiar a nouriſhment for Cat- - 
cle, bur that they are very good 
for Mankind: alſo; and icing fi 
boyled and afcerwards 2. in 
Water, they riouriſh beſt; 7 
the Appetite, take awa 
nauſeating of the ; Wow = 
1 the Obſtructions 
e and Milt, and make 
Ne have good Colour: There is 
820d Bread made of their Flow- 
ers arid Beans mixt together; . 
Lupin, being firſt ſwectned a 
dried in an Oven, then 2 | 
Ower 


and ſo added to the 


to pluck it up and down as chere I. 


* . and ſome again 


Vyheat; the ſame being ea 8 
Digeſtion; and po 
made fd preſerved we 
UR E; this, in EA 
is when a young is 
by the Faulconer thereutito, 

is made of Feathers and — — 
got much unlike a Fowl, __ 
he caſt; up into the Air: 

L TLAG: ; or; the blew Syring4z 
or Piftic-Tree , is common; bit 
(ome a Snow e 8 os > 


Ic. 3 in 


rel in England, ſince th 1 28 
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"MAD 
Tree and ki 
to bring forth Flowers: They 
are all Hardy Plants, except the 
white, which would be planted 
agairſta Wall. +> 


FA ACHES, or, Maſchets ; 
| are multiplied only by 
Sced, and the ſame is very ſmall, 
and of atr Orange colour, the 
being a ſort of little Sallad, whic 


is termed Wild, of Ruſtical; of the Stomach,” and infefs x 


Beds are made for them, which. 
are ſowed about the end of Au- 
guſt, they being hard enough to. 
reſiſt the rigour of Froſt, and 
foraſmuch as they produce a 
great many little Seed that will 
eaſily fall, they will ſufficiently. 
propagate themſelves without a- 


ny other culture, than only 


Weeding., _. 8 
N APP ER; requires a ve. 

ry rich, deep, warm, and well 

manurcd Land, which muſt be 


diced, at leaſt, two or three 


Spade graft deep ; the Sets are 


to be. gathered two, or three In- 


ches ſong with Roots to them, 
and immediately, which is about 
April, or March, or put into 
Mould if carried far, and then fer 
about an Inch diſtant one from 
another, kept Watering till the 
Spriny,and continually Weeded till 
they bave got the maſtery of the 
Werds; ar three Years end they 
may be taken up, aud the Plants 
referved for the Planter's own 


uſe; but the Roots fold to the A- 
pothecarics „ Or dried for th e 


; Dyer's uſe. 


3 
<> . 
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it, or cauſe it not 
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more particularly as a Diſeaſe"; 
Horſes, is divided into four Pat. 
fions ; the firſt is when ſome bad 
Humours, or Blood gets into the 
Paniche of the Brain; but inane 


1 


As 


part only, it quieldy makes him 
dull ct Spirit and Sig 


ht, hich 
may be known by his turn 
round like one that is Giddy, by 
reaſon the outward part of the 
Head is grieved only: TheKecnd 
is when the Venom of ſuch bad 


| Blood does infect the middle of 


the Brain, then he becomes Fran- 
rick, leaping againſt VValls, or 
any thing elfe that ſrands in his 
way. The third is, when cor 


rupt and bad Bloed fills the Vein | 

| 
much of rhe Heart as Brain; 
then he is ſaid to be Mad ; the 
fourth and laſt is, when the Blood Wl | 
not ny infects rhe Brain and | 

| 


full of Rue or Mint, and ama 


# 
4 


rr 22 D po. cv pay cn. 03 mn< . , ep ene. - 


x 


1 


- yy mak him ſwallow down Hens- | 


I 1 e& to this Diſtemper 
of M. dieſe in the Head. of Oxen, 
Bulls, or Cows, as it proceeds 
from blood; firſt cord them in 
a Neck, \ahd blood them i in the 

mples, under the Eyes, and in 
E letting them bleed very 
vel; chen give them Fenugreck, 
Turmerick „Long - pepper, and 
green Anniſeeds, all alike _ | 
ty, but! three penny worth in all; 
and the juice of Rue, or eiſe 
very ſmall Grains ; and all roge- 
ther, and give it them i in a quart 
of Ale, or Beer milkwarm; and 
vive them one half of che thins 
neſt in at the Noſtrils, the rſt 
at the Mouth. The Diſtemper is 
alily N in them ſor chey 
will reel as they go, and ſet their 
0 into ge Heck, or againſt a | v 
all, or Gare; and two Meh 
can hardly ſtir chem. 

MADNESS in a Dog; 7 AP are 
| ſeven ſorts of this Evil wien 
theſe dumb Ammals, whe 
two, of them are itcurable 
. The hor burning 4 pO 
known by theſe ſymproms, Thar 

turn their Tails bolt upright, 


| where, or way, WI thous 


rag no foam in 4 es 


ths; That hey will ſmell other | 
ſhaking, their Tail -ſecm 
to iter no harm, but will bite 


but back and none elje:. 
the beſt way for PR, 
they are perceiv'd 
them on the head. T he other 

e are, 1. The dumb * 


| When th 
told 1 e Dog will not feed, but 


a His feet 


And 
as ſoon as 


> 


5 upon any thing, or any | and 
"A 4 
thr Mouths are very 2 


ad all they bite will be — 6 — too. 
2. The running Madneſs, known 


They will not run at Men, 


is 1 ork | 


8 


Jas much Stamimory prepared 0 
White - wine Vinegar ; wich fou 


5 Month open N | 
to it n | 


4 
„ 


* 
9 


WO 58 gl + * 
. 3 


as if S ka: a : bonb i in his. dent. 
For the curing of which, 
tour cunces of the Juice of 
tula Putrida; and put it into 2 
got; 55 | having e, like 
| city of the Juice of black 
bores, ng a much of that of - x 
having ſtrained them all well 
through a fine cloth; pur them 
into a glaſs; then take as 
12 Scamimony unprepat 1 
* mingled it with the. 2 
uices, pur it into an Hon 
or or Fenn! and ſo down e 
keeping his Head * ſtreighs, leſt 
he caſt it up then bleed 
him 1 Pa the Moui | citing e 
or four Veins in his Gums; ic 
he may bleed the better; a [bur 
will quickly amend. —=— 
u 
10 


take eight ounces of & 
olan, of ae . 
very good for We #1 55 
The Falling-Madneſs, which 1 Ying: , : 
1 heir Heads, makes them the 
go; and tall; And the 
ture is, To rake four outices.. of | 
the Juice of Peory, wich the like 
 quanriry of the Juice of Num 


the ſane of that of Cruciata, _ 
Four drams of Staves-dcre e ; 


ſhoulders and if he is not cured 1 
at au M it a ſecond of 4 
hird i Lank-Madneſs; 


2 eden 9 1 leanneſs of their 
bodies, occafion'd 1 . 


rized all w hich ini U wo 
ive as .aforeſa d; 
175 wood ih the 
two Veins which come = the | 


ing for which; pu e yout Dog 
wich this Potion ; take an ounce 
and an half - 4 


well cleanſed, two draths and at 
half of Stoves-atre pulveriz'd; 


| ouhces of l Olive; "which tele 

per atid warm over the fire, and 

give _ Te: then in tlie nor- 4 
wk 8. © 
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ning put him into the following 
bath faſting: Pur into ſx pail 
fuls of Water, ten handfuls of 
Mug worth, of Roſemary, of red 
Sage, of the Roots or Leaves o 
Mafhmallows, ofthe roots orleaves 
of Walwort, of the roots or ſtalks 
of Fennel, of the leaves or ſtalks 

5 r Rue, Sor- 
rel, and Bugloſs, and Melilot; 
- which boil together in two thirds 
of Water, and the other Wine, 
till one third be conſumed; with 
"which bathe him for an hour as 
bot as he can bear it; then pur 
uim in ſome warm place, and 
BP tkis repeat four or five times, 
add it will do. 4. The Sleeping- 


- worms; breeding in the mouth of 
the Sromach, from corrupt Hu- 

mours, the vapours and, fumes 

thereof aſcending into the Head, 


and frequently to dye ſleeping. 
To remedy which, take five oun- 
ces of the Juice of Wormwoad, ' 
wich two onnces of tbe Powder 

ot Hartſhorn burned, and 2 drams 

«Of Agarick; mingle theſe toge- 
ther; and if they be too thick, 
tuin them with Whitewine, and 
mnatich, or Slavering-Madneſs ; fo 
called, from the ſwelling of his 
Heid, yell:wneſs of his Eyes, 
and flavering at the Mouth. To 
cure it, take fix ounces of the 
Juice of Fnnel- roots, and the like 
Hissey of that of Miſletoe, four 
ounces of the juice of , four 
of he powder of the roots of 


wie, and give it the Dog to drink 
*as hot as he can endure it. 
' *MAGGOTS ; they are in the 
nature of a Diſtemper, breeding 
In the Ears of Hogs, or any other 
pat; and are curedy either with. 
'the ſyceteſt Wort that can be [ 


*Madnefs, cauſed by ſome little 


makes the Dog ſleep continually, | ©! 


give it the Dog to drink. 3. Ru- qu 


＋ typody ; all which boil in Hhite- 4 
tity of Humours in the Haw, 
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uice of Hemlock, with 


the Sores: are anointed, and the 
Maggots will - preſently fall aud 


f |dye.— As a Diſeaſe in Sheep, 
they are cured by mixing ſome / 
Gooſe-greaſe, Tar and Brimſtone 

together, and anointing the Sheep | 


there with, it will kill them, z 
Tar and Greaſe will help the 
Scab. r e a 
MARKE HAWR; this is an old 
ſtaunch Hawk, | uſed to fly, that 
will eaſily inſtruct a young Hank, 
- MALACOLONNE,; this is an 
Apple with Cotton growing there. 
on; whereof there are two er 
three forts; but being late ripe, 
and old Fruit, it is not much yz- 
med. „ 
| MALENDERS, aud Seins; 
the Malenders are certain chop 
or chinks appearing on che beu- 
_— a Horſe's Knee, Weh 
diſcharge a = ſharp, and bi- 
ting Water. They are very pat 
ful, and make the Hork tale or 
at leaſt go ſtiff at His firſt going 
out of the Stable. You may a: 
fily know them, by the an 
and brifled Hairs chat gow & 
bout them; and | they t . 
ently accompanied Wich at 
of Scab, which is bigger r 
according to'the various orares 
of the Pfalady. Tue Selena 
breeds en che bending" d ir 
Tame cauſes that breeds the 
lenders, and are known by: 6 


fo frequently, and are; e. 
uently hy more dangerotis . 
noting that there i a greangue-! 


which continually difchange 

on the Leg rhoſe malignant W. 
ters, that at laſt rot and ent 
it. We muſt not attempt d e 


8 


pear Cure of eicher of chest 


got, or Honey, or Oyl, 45 


r — ci an 8 wa ch 8 7 


ſame ſigns; but they Rappen ne 


1 Tr 


2 


0 eee eee — & sn 
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Sores, but only endeayour to al- | Fenders and Freezeland-Houle: 
lay te Humour, and qualific un | have) are moſt Ae 8 
ſharpneſs; by the uſe of Alkalis, | Diſeaſe... 44. 4b hp 
which blunt and-deaden, the too | What cures the Scratches, will 
ſharp Acid; for chey who abſo- | cure this Diſtemper, and :Sefend 
lucely dry up the Sore, may be | alſo ; but more particularly. bf | 
juſtly compared to; thoſe who | Take 'Gloyers-threds, ., which, be 
ſnut the door ot the Sheep-coar, | cuts from his white Leather, bo 
to keep the Wolf in: And there- them in Whitewine- Vinegar till 1 


* 


fore, you muſt content your ſelf they be ſoft, and bind this) toit 
with keeping the part very clean; hot, and if in onee or twice 
tiar is, you muſt waſh and ſcour dreſſing, you find it take away 
it; then waſh the part with U- | the Scab, renew it daily, where- 
rine, or a good Lye, or rub the | bythe roots of the briſſy Hairs hat 
Chink wich Butter, fry'd. till ic | grow in it, and feed the Halender, - 
grow black. The ſureſt way to | will be taken away. 2. Tr 
cure either Malenders.or Selenders, | dreſſings wich an ounce.of Su. 
is to mix an equal quantity of | powder. bruiſed to duſt ,, and 
Linſeed-oyl and Aquavitæ, ſtir- mixt well with Hogſgreaſe and 
ne and ſhaking chem till the | Allum, and chafed in 34 
mixture grow white, and ſo a- cure it. 3. Some grind Verdi- 
noint the Sore with it once a 8 and ſoft Greaſe into an 
day : This will dry a little, and ; intment, and put it into a;box 
ay the ſharpneſs. of the Hu- | by it ſelf; then rake Was, Hog(- 
> Mvu;s ; ſo that the Aalender will] greaſe, and Turpentine, of each 
neither cauſe a Swelling nor Pain. alike, and being meſted together, 
The fame is an excellent Remedy put that Salve into anothef. box, 
for Coach-Horſes, when they be- }and when they come to dreſs the 
gin to be troubled with Red- | Sorc,atter they have taken off the 
waters, Chinks, and Mules, ac- | Scab, and made it raw, anoint it 
companied with Heat and Swel- with the Green-ſalve, of Verdi-⸗ 
| ing, „ ee ee and Ereſh-greaſe oply for 
MALLENDER; its a kind of | two or three days; and being a> 
| dry and hard, Seances Barles, | ſharp Salve, will kill che canke· 
which hath chinks and chops in | rous humour; and when you ſee 
iw and hard, ſtubbarn, and long the Sorelook fair, take two parts 
| ſharing Haics, like to Hogs-bri- of the Yellow-ſalve, and one of 
ſles growing abou it, upon the | the Green, mix them together, 
inward part of the Fore-legs, | and anoint the Sore therewith 
juſt againſt the bending. of the dil ir be whole, making it ſtron- 
ine: It's an cyil Sorrance, | ger or weaker, as there is occa - 
which cankers and corrupts the] ſion. 4. Rub the Aalener twice 
fleſ, and makes the Horſe- go] every day until it bleed, wich 
{ame at firſt going out; coming the firo eſt Whizewine-Vinegar » 
leveral ways z ſomeximes by: cor- | boiling hot; then put npen ie 
| Tpt Blood, hard Labour or Ri- the Powder of Verdigreaſe, good 
ding; ſometimes for lack of clean. j and thick, fo bind it once witng 
eping or Rubbing; and uſual-] a clout, and let it 5 till a 
", thoſe Horſes, that have moſt | cruſt come on, which when its 
Hits upon their Legs, (is the | gps wick chaps, worn 8 
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the 
Hopſgreaſe, which will cauſe the 
cruſt" ro fall off. 53. Others rub 
off the Scab, and having waſhed 
it well with ſcalding Chamber- 
ye. and Salc, ancint it with a 
Salve made of Green-Copperas, 
alls, Verdigreaſe, Gunpowder, 
and Allum, all niade into fine 
Powder, and made up in Hogſ- 


greaſe and Tar. £7 
** MALLOWS, or Marſh-Mall nos; 
are pr. pazated only by Seeds 

like one another in ſhape, but 


different in colour and bigneſs; 


fo the Seeds of the Mallows is 
bigger than tiiat of che other, 
and that of this latter, of a'dee- 
per brown than the former; bur 
both ure triangular and ſtreaked 
al! ver. They ſhould be al 
1 wed à place in the Ritchen- 

_ 'Garden, in ſome by corner, and 
will* need no 


than weeding, 
74 4 iN 


'MALLOWS of the Garden ,, 


whereof chere is but one kind 
that bears beautiful Flowers, and 
that is the Double Hllihocks, 
 which'* has great white Roots, 
from whence-arife round- corner d 
Leaves; and from among them, 
ſtalks with green Leaves more cut 
and divided, adorncd from the 
middle to the top with ſmaller 
green Leaves, and fair large 
Flowers, much diverſiſied in their 


form and 60four; when the Flow. 


ers are paft, the Sceds are con · 
tain'd' in round flat heads: Their 
time of fflowering is commonly in 
Auguſt and September; ſo that 
the firft Flowers muſt be preſer- 
ved tbr Seeds; for tho rhe Plants 
are of ſome coririnuance,' the) 
are chiefly raiſed from Ses 
3 beginning of April, which 
will dear Flowers the. fecon 
; Year.” a e , 


- "30" E v 
n 


he 


grieved place with trycd | 


otlier cultivating, 
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MALLOwS, Shrub, has woo- 
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dy Branches, fott green Leave, Wl ; 
and large Flowers, like Holly. WW ; 
hock, variouſly coloured: They þ 
grow to a Man's height, and Wl 0 
ſometimes higher, being enertes. Wl ; 
ſed by laying down che Branches k 
in the Earth; and ſometimes by C 
their Seed, which ſeldom coma b 
to maturity in England; or ele b 
they may be grafred by approach n 
one upon another, and in one e 
of theſe Shrubs' have all the + it 
rieten nn al 
MALT ; Barley which is the 8 © 
Ingredient whereof it is made, at 
| muſt be put into a Ciſtern filled d 
with Water, ſo that it ſyins th 
three or four inches above tie ne 
Corn: The time of the intuſjon, ſp 
is according as the Seaſon i tul 
either hot or cold, and accor- in 
ding to the goodneſs and naue Wl Se. 
of the Corn; the ſmootli, plump, Wl Sp 
Corn, being the beſt tos it; aid fix 
if the weather be warm, ö © 
days and three nights will do; . ae; 
| in moderate weather, three days WW nr 
and three nights; but in M She 
| ter, eſpecially in cold „ fol | Dil 
Seaſons, five or 2 will 00 e oc 
ir no harm. Ani I. 
der to know when is ene dhe 
| nough, take 2 Com e 
between your Fingers, ad in 
Iy bruiſe or cruſh it, e 24 
Coding it equally melo enn 
the Husk to open, then en e adi 
But if the Barley be gn we 
þ iny wet Have injured 18, 8 1 0 t 
not be Infuſed too meh en of ; 
will ſpoit' both daa and Fu fer 
made of ir. It mult allo de r a: 
wembred, 40 let the Wag wi 
} wel and” equally* from the i ao, 
before it xx out of che cl four 
ſterh 34 off 34 hours mae e 
| rare weather, Bt 2% t den 
| 2 very cold Seaſon; then rn 
„ 148 „ 


— 


I 
urge, and weather warm, into 
two, but if cold, into one; tur- 
ning it every 4, 8, 6, 7, or 8 
hours, as the Seaſon is either hot 
or cold, che outwardmoſt part 
inwird, and the bottom upwards, 
keeping the floor clean, chat the. 
Corn which lies next thereunto 
be not chilled ;' and as ſoon as it 
begins to come, it muſt be tur- 
ned as often 'as before, and as 
even as poſſible, more eſpecially 
it che weather be cloudy, warm 
and windy ; and as it comes more, 
ſo by degrees you muſt ſpread. 
and thin your conch or.heap wi- 
der, to cool and as it were fix it, 
that it may not come too much 
nor too faſt; and when tis come, 
ſpread it very thin, and keep 
turning of it 12, 14, or 16 times 
in 24 hours, eſpecially it the 
Seaſon be warm, or late in the 
Spring: And when you have 
fixed it, or that the Root begins 


again upon the Floor, often tur- 
ning and working it without your 
Shoes ; and your Judgment ang 
Diligence muſt be ſuch, that it 
| neither mould nor ackerſpier; 
that is, the blade to grow out at 
the oppoſite end to the root. 
When tis fit for the Kiln, ſome 
vill turn it up into a 
2 5 50 hours; ande 
r will heat, and will be very pre- 
judicial te it, and the Drink 
made thereof, proves injurious 


” 


o its preparation from the Ci- 
fern to the Kiln, it's uncertain : | 
In moderate Seaſons it will come 
oer in three weeks, or there- 
bus; but in cold, it may be 
four or five - And as to the 
| thickneſs or thinneſ$ of the Kiln, 
en vary; ſome putring it from 
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[| which'is apt to burn that whieh 


tues rhereo 


dry it ſo equally; and the thick- 


to be dead, it muſt be thickned | 
' farther” to be noted, that the 


| which will keep all the real good 


rear heap | 
ch. time 


© the drinkers. As for the time 


tues: Wherefore, in the order 


| 7,70 10 or 12 Inches tek; bur 


DSD rere ee ee ee e eee eee 
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muſt keep a ſtrong violent Fire 


lies next the Cloth, whilſt chat 
which is uppermoſt, is neither 
hor nor cold, which do mighty 
flatten the ſpirituous ſweer Vers. 

| f. beſides, all the di- 
ligence that can be uſed, cannor 


neſs thereof, occaſions it to ſeng 
a great damp, or moiſt, groſs, 
excrementitiousVapour or Steem, 
which do often re- enter the Matt, : 
chat gives ir, and the Drink made 
of it, an ill taſte; beſides, it will 
make but litt'e Drink, and that 
unwholſome. To its thickneſs: 
therefore on the Kiln, it ought 
not to lie more than three, four, 
or five Inches, and the Firemuſt 
be conſtant, not too fierce, and 
et indifferent brisk, which will 
cep the Spirit and Life of the 
Malt living: Reep turning of ie 
every two, three, or four hours, 
and keep the Cloth clear. Its 


Kiln ought to have convenient 
Windows, that the groſs Steams, 
fulſom Damps , and ſtupitying 
Vapours, may paſs freely away; 
and to ler in che friendly Air, 


Vertues of the Malt living. 
Now, as to the complection or 
colour of Malt, White is the beſt, 


| becauſe moſt natural; and there» 


fore in all Preparations. and Ope- 
rations, . all endeavours ſhauld be 
uſed to maintain the natural eom- 

plection of the thing; for the 
tinctures ariſe, and proceed from 
the fine Spirits, and eſſential ver- 


of making Malt, i the colour be 
altered, its vertues alſo are chan- 
ged, and the Drink is made of - 
another 


r e he 


_ 5 


f 
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| lol, the whiter the Drink is, 
the better, and more healthful, 
having that mild and gentle ope- 
ration. There is alſo anether 
error in drying and kilning ot 
Malt, there being but few that 
keep their Rilns ſo free from 


Smoak at they ought ; for Smoak 


js extreamly prejudicial to the 
Malt, and alſo ro ſuch as ſhall 
drink- the Beer or Ale made there- 


of: For if this ſtupifying Keen 
fume or vapour, be not preven- 


ted from paſſing through and in- 
corporating with the Malt, which 


885 15 by its preparation made eaſily 


pPenetrable, and is therefore ea- 
| wh hurt or wounded by rhe faid 
fulſom vapour, which is full of 
ſulphurious Excrements, that the 


Fire and Light caſt forth às an 


abomination, it will prove very 
pernicious to health : And what 
can be worſe than Smoak any 
way? Wherefore, in the drying 
of Malt there ought to be great 
care taken that it be not ſmoa- 
| ked; which to avoid, Stoves are 
.  Zood and profitable for that pur- 
poſe, being placed in the midſt 
of the Kiln, that the Heat ma 
equally diſtribute itſelf into al 
parts, as the Smoak being con- 
vey'd away by the Funnel aptly 
placed. When the Alult is dry, 
it muſt not be left to cool on the 
Rin, but preſently thrown off, 
not in an heap, but ſpread wide 
in an afry place till ir be through 


cold, when *ris to he heaped, or 


othetwiſe ta be diſpoſed of, 

But 52 beſt and moſt natural 
way ef drying Malt, in the opi- 
nion of my Author, is it the Sup, 


in the Months of April and May, 


ut mall quantities for their ul; 


this making” not only the Palelte 
W . 15 


——_— 


| are mar 


* 


made thereof has a delicate nid. 
neſs, being of a warming es lile- 
r pong | ualiry, not 10 apt to hear 
che = nor ſend tumes int 
may be done, every man dung 
enough for his own ule : Al 1t 


* 
* 


may be done to great advantage 
in hot Cligiares , ans. | 
Some of late have cover dtheig 
Kilns over with Wyer inſtead ot 
Hair-cloth, which is much dhe 
better way ; for this doth nat on- 
ly dry ic ſooner, but cleapet and 
muc ſweeter ; for by the means 
of this Grate, as it may be called, 
the propertics of the Fire pals a+ 


> 


they become more intenſe 
a rapid m: 
| heat 


is ſti 85 
W and hurttyl 0. the 
Malt, as is molt manuelt ß 
Airs in ali cloſe places, as Wane! 
Stoves are, the Air Rai in 


are cleanly and Apr hang 
purpoſes, and the n 
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tree circulation. z  belides ey fl 
be 


| | whicer, and, afford more reh 


fore Brewing; for tis ſaid Malk 
lying ſome time together after 
being grown, does occaſion iti 
dryneſs and hardneſs to give, 
and as m 
or yielding, whereby it is the 
eaſier diſſolved, and hoe Liquor 
does the more aptly penetrate all 
the parts thereof; which being 


93 
* 


1s no real advantage that does a. 
rile herefrom; but the eapntrary 
i to be underſtood; for the groſs 


Body is but the Houſe or GCove-' 


' rinz-place for the fine Spirituous; 


which inward Powers are not 


perceptible unto ſight; and if 
by an undue order or method of 
digeſtion, violence be offer d un- 
to chem, then immediately theſe 
ſpiricuous Qualiries will, accor- 
ding to the degrees ot that in- 
jury dene, evaporate in an inviſi- 
be Breath or Air, and then the 


Body, be it what it will, becomes 
lick, and by degrees will die and 


periſn; for example, Take a quart 


it ell, and then let it be ſer b 

for three or -four hours, and it 
vil be found to have loft its/ſpark- | 
ing, lively, good Qualities and 

Pirits ; and yet the fame mea-' 
ſure is remainif$ſtil; it hath not 
loſt any of its quantity, but only 
i 1 The like is to be un- 
ferſtood of all other things that 
have paſſed through any digeſtion. 
ja 1 as Malt harh, 

"ive Body is throughly opened: 
Therefore if it iy ron ve, 


it were, become mellow 


admitted ro be all true, yet there | 


ot lively brisk Beer or Ale, warm 
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MA LT-LONG,-or MALT * 


[ W.QRM. ; is a _cankrous Sorrayee: 
about the hoof of an'Horſe, juſt 
upon the Cronet, which wih 
break out: into knobs and bran- 
ches, that will run with wateriſh 
ſharp lye or humour, which will 
venom the whole Feet, that are 
ſigns enough to know them. To 
cure them, if it be in Summer, 
take black Snails and Buseck 
Roots, beat them well together, 
and lay them unto the Sore, re- 
 newing them once in 24 hours 
but if in Winter, take the ſcra- 
ping of a. Pan or Cauldron, and 
put into it an handful of the in- 
er rind of the Eder. tree; and 
having beaten them well together 
in a Mortar, lay them to the Sore, 
and renew it once 4 day: Or 
you may take a like —— 9 
| Garlick, Pepper, and Honey ſtam- 
ped together, and lay ir o. 
' MANGE; is a moſt infectious 
and filthy Diſeaſe ina H 
which will make him rub and © 
ſcrub againſt every thing he can 
lean 'updn ; and if you remove 
not his Fellow-creatures that are 
in company with him at home or 
abroad, they are ſubject to catcek 
it from him. It is known by the 
Hair ſtaring, and in many places 

peeling 2 from the Skin; and 
| a Scurf will ariſe thereon. Tr 


* 


| 


1 


| 


is, ſeven, or eight days be- 
ore it be uſed; che 0 


Pate, no Art bei 


bent it. en 


Parts and beſt Vertues will eva 


comes ſometimes alſo by over-" 
Labor, whereby” the Blood is 


ere, 


nd ſuch Halt will not c krupted, or by Feeding upog ; 
© © much Drink, 'gor' ſo\unwholiom Meat. Forthe Cure 
oe, 3 what is new gröwad; of it; There is a certain red and 
vr Which cauſe, it is more ad- chree<corner'd'Secd, call d Sraves- 
Male w grind it bur a yery few Ae, Which grows in the ax" 8 
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_ Lice in Birds or Oxen ; beat TWO | 

- hapdfuls of chis Seed, and infuſe 

it in a quart of ſtrong Vinegar 
and hot Aſnes; waſh the mangy 


2. Take a large handful of Lonſe- 


Peo make uſe of it ra deſtroy 


| conſumption of one half, and-rub 
the Horſe's mangy parts with a 
Wiſp, before you waſh them, 


and Hair peels off, and the Mangy 
which, take four ounces 
in two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, 


the freque 


Sal- prunella. It is to he obſer- 


the Horſe may be either Ridden 
or Wrought. See more Reme- 


and ſerves commonly to deſtroy. 


parts with this Liquor,, and they 
will be cured HP hathing. 


wort, or Baſtard-Hellebore, and 
rub the mangy parts once or twice 
at moſt, leſt by repeating the Ap- 
plication too n, the parts 
ſnould be ulcerated. This Plant 

ows during Summer at the 
ides of Hollow-ways in Moun- 
tainous· places; its Leaves are lonz 
and notched, and the Country 


Lice. that trouble their Cattle. 
3. Take green Copperas and 
urnt Alluni of each four ounces, 
Arſmart two handfuls, boil them 
in two quarts of Vinegar to the 


and it will cerrainly do in twice 
ufing.. 4. Sometimes the Skin 


part remains bare and red, de- 
noting an exceſs of Heat; for 

of Sco- 
rice of Liver of Antimony, beat 
them to Powder, and boil them 


with whic'rrub the raw part e- 
very day, till the Hair return; 
nt repetition of this 
Remedy, cures infalliby the uni- 
verſal Mange, if at the ſame time 
the Rorſe's Body be cooled wh 
repeated Doſes of Liver of Anti- 
muy in moiſtned Bran, or inſtead 
of that, with Chriſtal Mineral, or 


ved, that the cure of this Diſtem- . 
per muſt always be begun with 
Bleediag, and in the mean time, 


of a nne eden A ab a >, 
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| MANGE in a Dog; .it's a Dj, 
ſtemper that frequently befyi; 
him for want of freſh Water t 
drink when he deſires it; "and 


ting his Greaſe. To cure it take 
two handtuls of wild Creſſes 
much of Elicampane, as allo of 
the Leaves and Roots of Roerh 
and Sorrel, and two pounds of 
the Roots of Frodels; make 
them all boil well in Lye and 
Vinegar; and having ſtrained the 
Decoction, put therein 2 pounds of 
grey Soap, and when 'ris melted, 
rub your. Dog with it four or five 
days together, and it will do. 
| But more particularly, for 
this ugly Diſtemper in a Spaniel, 
I find this preſcription : "Take 2 
pound of Barrow-flick, common 
Oil three ounces, Salt well bei. 
ten to Powder, Aſhes well filted 
and ſearced, of eachtwoounces; 
all which put into a Kettle or 
earthen Pot; and when they are 
well incorporated, anon your 
Dog therewirh thribe every day, 
either againſt the Sun or ane; 
then waſh him al} ever ra 
ſtrong Lye, remembring i 
his Kennel and Litter otren; pur 
if you find he is not ie ee 
bled with this Dien mae 
Eread with Wheaten Bl j-and 
Frvic of Agrimoty, beating 

ao It 

1 0 


well in a Mortar, alt 


| into a Paſte or Dough Ten? 


in an Oven, and give ee 
cher Bread butir for a while et 


q 


| ring him eat thereof bore " 


he will 
} MANNA-PEAR; Latter Bog 


much reſemble 4 W 
and ſometimes 4 fair Bergern 
the Head being flat, 3 
great, and Fan hollow, 


%. 


dies under Blond. Runnine Ic. 
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ſometimes by foul Kennelliny * 
otherwiſe, by foundring and mel 


mot, or Col mor of the Beh 008 


y bigger thay Head), Stalk BY 
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MAP 
ſhort, pretty thick, and bent 
— MK. i a ſpotted Green 
like the Bergamot; ſometimes 4 
little reddiſh on the a 
but becomes yellowiſn in 
ber and Fannary, when it becomes 
ripe: Its Skin is gentle and 
ſmooth, Pulp tender, Juice very 
ſweet and ſugar e. 
' MANNOR ; is derived a Ma- 
rendo, becauſe the Lord did uſu- 
ally reſide there; and for its ori- 
ginal, there was anciently a cer- 
tain compaſs of Ground granted 
by the King to ſome Baron, or 
ſuch- like Man of worth, for him 
and his Heirs ro dwell upon, bur 
to perform Services, and to pay 
the Yearly Rent to the King a- 
greed on, as the Lord afterwards 
by parceliing the ſame received 
the hke from others : But a Man- 
1 now-a-days, ſignifies rather 
the Juriſd iction and Royalty in- 
corporeal, than the Land or Seite. 
A Manny may be compounded 
of divers things, as of a Houſe, 
arable Land, Paſture, Meadow, 
Wood, Rent, Advowzon, Court- 
Biron, and the like. 
* MANUFACTURE ; is a Com- 
modity produced by the work of 
the Hand ; as Cloth, Bays, Serge, 
Hats, Gr. but Wool is no Ma- 
nufacture, beeaufe Nature pro- 
duceth it; but whatever Com- 
| madities are made by Art, of 
things Naturally produced, are 
| properly called Manufacturer. 
MAPPLE, Hat. Acer Minus ; 
Authors reckon many kinds of it 


the Ancients eſteem d jt equal to 
the Citron, eſpecially that call'd 
the French 'Mapple, and 'the Pea- 


| enquire out 
i forcigh tres among 
hays of Virginia'and the Ger- 


4 


' 


weg- tail Maple, * Ie Were 2 | 

kudable attempt, if . 

try t e : ner! 
i fuck 


* » 
* 3 
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it ſhoors to a wonder- 
ful height in a little time. If 
you lop it for t 
Fanuary, It i noxious to Plants 


— grow under them, by rea- 


ſon of a clammy Dew it ſheds 
not to be indulged in ſpread ing 


woods and Copſe. The Timber 
is better than Beech, for all uſes 
of rhe Turner; as Diſhes, Oups, 
Traps, Trenchers, Cc. and is 


and ayings It is alſo made 
uſe of for Muſical Inſtruments. 
Pliny ſays of it, That for the e- 
legancy and fineneſs of the Wood, 


is very beautiful, eſpecially that 
thc grows on the other ſide 
the Po, 


of the near reſemblance, it was 
uſually call, the Peacock's-rait. 


cially, which. grows upon the 
Nen: The knobs of the 
Tree were made uſe 


Bed - Teſters with. The 


which they made Tables of ſuch 


Seſterces, the King of *Faba's was 
pay» 6: Jored wry Fo hat of the 


| an Prolomy was far Ri- 


For 
|Tables are of that 
t 


r the Fire, do it in 


Trees, but to thicken under- 


uſed by the Joyner, for Tables 
In 


beyond the Alps. The 
other have a eurled Grain ſo cu. 
riouſty macular*d, that becauſe | 


He commends that of 1ſtica eſpe- 


| te uſe of for ſmall. 
Table-bonks, and to Wainſcot 


Value, that Cicero coſt him too 


upon them, and therefore ought 1 


it is next to the Cedar. Te 
White, call'd the Hrench . 2 


Bruſtum is of a blackiſh kind, of 
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N 
duced of Keys like the Aſh after 
a year's Interment, affect a ſoynd 
| and dry Mould, and grow in 
Woods and Hedge- rows. It is 

ropagated by Layers and Sue- 
kers Ty ſherding up the boughs | 
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neſs in Pearl, Cc. they uſed to 
bles. Theſe curious undulations 
aſcending and deſcending of the | 


; longer feed on Meadows nor 


Mown; and fpecial regard muſt 


rowled if the wearhepg prove 


ſmnrouded or lopped, and Cop- 


8 


3 MAR 


when. the Men uſed to upbeald 
their Wives with their Expenſive- 


retort upon chem for their Ta- 
are ſu pos d to proceed from the 


Moiſture and Rain through! the | 
Pores. 


MARBLE, is a Stone of which and what Trees are left may be 
there are ſeveral Colours, as 


white, black, blewiſh, ggc. but 
the beſt is brought ro . us from 


Ttaly, &c. ; 
MARCH, if this Monch prove f 


dry, it's counted omi nous by the 
Country- man for an e ear 
of Corn. . 


March Duff to ze Sold, 
- Worth Nn of Cold. 


Now you are to let Cattle 1 no 


by and render irs ſuperficies tov 


Marſhes which are intended to be 


be had to the Fences both of 
Meadow abd Corn. About the 
end of this: Monch you, may be- 
gin to ſow Barley, earlier in 49 
than in Sand. Wheat 


Make an end of ſowing all 1036 
of Pulſe. Old 1 may be 


pice- wood better fel ed than at 
any other ſeaſon of the Year. 1 
the only time for raiſing the | 
brood. of Poultry; good 2 
Oats 19 . 0 or orher 

5 


Graſſes, . 1 
41 Fo 88.6 op, and | 
Weatee be 


Mare Rye * e >. Ho He | wi 


oy Males, to. ſom any 


* 
— 1 0 hief * m 
ede or Aalen 7 15 prejudigial. £0 
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may be „ and tis 2 4 
ſonable time to dreſs them: : And 
the Bees Sitting by this time 
we them cloſe Night and Mar. 
ming, if the Weather prove in 
Forget not to tum Your 
. in che n Room where it lis, 
but open not yet the Windomm 
Stercoration is yet ſcaſonable 


planted, tho it be ſomething of 
the lateſt, unleſs in very back 
ward or moiſt places, Cold beds 
which have been ſown withtheir 
de ſigned Seed, ought nom to be 
covered with Mould, for fear the 
Watering and great Rains ſhould 
bear the Earth down. roo mh 


hard for the Seeds to pierce and 
| ſhoot through: The Bed ſhoul 
be alſo banked t tightly With A. 
raſſe, that ſo the Rain-water, r 

that of their Warerings, un | 
keep in them, and not rug; our df h 
them into the Paths. And about 6 
the middle of che Month at Jar Bi f 
cheſt, make the Hor-beds uber: 0 
in you are to replane dhe gurl P, 


| Muskmelons ; and - theſe Bed 0 


muſt be 2 A: much „ 
| poſſible from Rain; e 
them yon may. ealily,. if. tin 
violent, but net i give eee 
competent hear, if thar bebe Wl |. 
ito new. / making. 7 — „ 
beſt time to prune ona e 
. 
Grafting ma e conti 6 
A his Month, beg ... 
ping. with Pears, ad endiß far 
Apples, unleſs the Spit 31 
ve e forws 55 
caches and NeGtarine, "mapa wh. 
not: be- off, 25 ae ts 
by other Tree 5 for chat will k char 
o them. 2 Muft 
oil 


MAR 
ſtocks cut off: The Litter may 
be taken off from the Kernel- 
beds, or let alone till next month. 
The new- planted, . 
Quickſers ſtill cut, and ſuch 
Trees roots as were laid bare in 
Autumn, covered. It will not 
de improper alſo to top the Roſe 
Trees, which always bear on the 
treſh Sprouts of the ſame Spring, 
4 little with a Knife near a Leat- 
bud, and to prune off the dead 
and withered Branches, keeping 
them lower than the cuſtome is, 
and to a ſingle ſtem: And for 


the monthly Rofe-rree, .cut away | 


bone branches of it cloſe, after 
the irſt' bete IE 
| Slp and ſer Sage, Roſemary, 
Lavender, Thyme, and in the be- 
boning, ſow Endive, Succory, 
leeks, Raddiſh-beets, Chard-beets, 
Scorzonera, Parfneps, Skirrets; 


low alfo Lettice, Onion, Garlick, | our, 


r 
(cb, Purflain, Turgeps, monrh: 
: * peaſe, and annually ; befides- 


7 Grrats, Cabbages. Creiſes, Na. 
5 ſtüurtium, Marjoram, Baſil; nei- | 
ber muſt you forget to ſow | 


af the Sprigs chan by ragged 


0 Slips, that leave an incurable car 0 
fl 


ey ſhould be cut at a little di : 


S 
f A 2 ©; 
bens ir flowers, "which is | 


commonly in this Month; and 


at a foot and an halfs diftance 
Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borage, one from another: The Bed 
chervil, Sampier, (to replant in | ſhould be fe ns 
40) Sellery, Smallage, Allifan- |; broad, chat there may be room 
ders, (c. ſeveral of which con- enough for three ranks 
ime many years wickout 7e. it us Earth de try, "the Bed = 
newing, and moſt of them are to] muſt be laid hollow within the 
be blanched; Obſerve thar Roſe- Earth with a good Spatle, and by 
mary thrives better by cutting that means the Paths raiſed Arch- 

s than by r | wife, making uſe of the Soil that 


{ is neyer to be caſt on things tiew- 
| ly planted, nor on Flowers, bur 
1] at' a convenient diſtance, ſb as 


1 


#* 


without ſobbing the Leaves « 


ing. About the middle of he 
Month, Strawberries muſt be 
dreſt up with a little freſh ma- 
nure and ſtrung, 15 | 
all their Runners till t 
ſom; but they can bat 
| over-watered in 4 dry Seaton ; 
jet better not water the at all, 
chan too ſparingly. y. 
Bur as to Aſparagus, the Squares 


; 
f 


and in che planting them, place 
* three Plants togecher, 
wich their Roots neatly ſpread 
our, without cutting them but 
very little; when they are to be 


of two or three Inches chick; 
to plant theſe Tufts chequerwiſe, 
generally full four Feer 


comes out of it, to cover again 


on the old Plants; Mhexefbre, by degrees, and year by year, the, . 


plantaxion as ir grows ſtronger, 


dance from the Stem, and chat and riſes out of the Groufſdd. 


But if the Ground be mdiſt and 


very cool, it's better nor to make 


nag: the Soil ie Clay, or aer. 
maſt, it muſt be plentifally 
miogled with Erick-duſt. Beet- 
Card that was ſowed in Aut, 


weit ample Chards; but Warer 


Co 


mu't be tratſplarited to have | them, and may not rot the P. 
to which nothing is more ca 


che Bed fo jou nor hollow, bur 

| otherwiſe to keepir'a little higher , 
than the Parhs, that the Winter- 

waters may deſeend out of it into 


may not rot the Planrs, 
ge. 


them, and 


*- I 


* 


. 
— F 
FR 


| rather to moiſten the Ground, 
the Plant, which ends in ſcorch- 


they 15 


are to be now planted ; and in 1 | 
| order to it, choice ſhould be 
made of fine plantation of a years 


covered wich 2 Layer of Earth . 
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more eaſie penetrating: Their 


grees; as alſo rhe Fig trees, cut- 
5 by Foy dead Wood off. 


7 


lads, and of Sorrel, Cabbag 
tices, under Bells, ſown in No- 


ſeeds, Bays, Alaternus Phillyrea, 


and plice waar has been ſown. in 
S:pteti er (the more proper Sea- 


| AL 
ros than too much wet. Tou 


muſt afford your Aſparagus now, 
betore they appear above-ground, 
a little manuring, by uncovering. 
them, ſpreadinz and looſning the 
Meuld about them, for their 


Roots may be alſo tranſplanted 
to malte new Beds. In like man- 
ner, the. Artichokes are to be 
cautiguſly uncovered, and by de- 


he Apples in prime. or yet 
laſting, are the Colden-Ducket, 
Pepins, Reineting, Lomes, Permain, 
inter-Permain, Winter Bon-Chre- 
ien, Fohn-Apple, & c. And the 
Pears are the later Bon- Chreſtien, 
Dolable- bloſſom Pear, &c. And 
for the Products of the Month in 
the Kirchen-Garden, they are a- 
bundance of R.diſhes, little Sal- 


2 


vember and December; and after- 
wards tranſplanted into hotter 
Beds; and theſe are the bright 
curted Lettices, for the other 
ſorts will not come to any thing 
under Bells. | 5 
As to what feſpects the Par- 
terre and Flower Garden durin 
this Month, the weakeſt Plants 
and Flowers are to be ſtaked and 
bound up before the winds come 
too fiercely, and in a moment 
fruſtrate a whole year's Labour. 
Plant Box, Cc. in Parterres, Sow. 
Pinks, Sweet - williams, and Car- 
nations from the middle to the 
end of it; alſo Pine-kernels, Fir- 


5 


aud molt Perrennial Greens, Cc. 
or you may ſtay ſomewhat later 
in the Monch. Sow Auricula- 
{ſeeds in Pots or Caſes, in fine 
mell.w Earch, a little Loamy; 


bbage-Ler- 
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ſon) now in the ſhade, and Wa: 


* 


ter it. Plant ſome Anem 


ly ; as alſo Ranuncula s. Fibroy 
Roots may be tranſplanted abo 
the middle of the Month; fic 
as Nepatica s, Primroſcs, Aug. 
cula's, Camomile, Narciſſus, Tube 
roſe, Matricaria., Gentianelly, 


| Hellevore, and other Summer- 


flowers. Set Lecorium, flip the 
Reris cr Wall- flower; *. to- 
wards the end, Lupines, Cops 
velvulus s, Spaniſh or ordinary 
Jaſmine: Toward the latter end 
ſow on Hot - beds ſuch Plants, a 
are late- bear ing Flowers of Fit 
in our Climate, as Balſamineand 
Balſamum Mas, Pomum Amis, 
Datura, Ethiopick Apples, -lome 
choice Amarantus, Datlyls, Gas 
mains, edyſarium Clypeatuan, tune 
ble and Senſitive Plants, Lentichs 
| Myrtle-berries ſteeped a while, cg. 
ſicum, Indicum, Catma-Indica, Flu 
| 1 Mirabile Peruvian, Ns 


' flurtiani Indicum ; Indian Phaſeli, 


Vocabilis, Arb, Cartobs, Mat 
cors, or Paſſton-blower ; but hel 
being exorick curious Pan 
are not for every-bodies range 


ration of Month, | ſa lich 
 Auricula's, Seedlings, 0m 
into the ſhade, as (fe TERITE 
Pots for their chen 6-1 
nation-Seedlings are e e 
tranſplanted, giving ile en 
freſh Earch, and Tine 
the ſhade for à week, wael A- 
wile all the ſick and inerten 
are to be cut off! The ups 


muſt be carefully cen wu 
Mats or Canvas, 


ro prevent chei 
freckling ; if not gehenden 
The ſame muſt be dene 


monies, Auricula's, Brumaly 


Short Cypreſs-cops mult be wr 
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roots to bear late and ſucceſſſis 


paſs them over. About theepe! 


ifs 
cinths, early - Cyclameny & | 
the | 
5 
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une enpoſcd.  Ever-greend, as | Tag 
young exp muſt 15 —— 


et Seedlings, | 
Th dry. Scraw or Peaſe-hawm, 
nd this till they have paſſed two 
or three years in the Nurſery, 
ind are fir to be tranſplanted; 
Srockgilliflower-ſeeds are to be 
ſown in the full to produce Dou- 
ble lowers ; and now Oranges, 


| Lemmons, Myrtles, Oleanders, 


leutisks, Dates, Aloes, Anomains, 
and the like render Trees and 
Plante, and may be ſet in the 
portico s, or wit | 
and Doors of the Green-Houſes 
ad Conſervatories open, for 8 
or 16 days before April, or eat 
lier if it be an inviting Seaſon: 
and now is the tire, to raiſe 
Stocks to bud Oranges and Lem- 
nons on, by ſowing the Seeds 
arly this Month, whi h muſk be 
of Sevi-Orange, half a dozen in 
1 Pot being enough, plunging it 
in the Hot-bed, renewed ſome 
tine in May, whereby they: will 
have ſhot near a foot before 
Winter, and at three years end 
be fit for inoculating, which 
you may now alſo bud at the end 
of this Month, placing two Buds 


Oppoſite to 2 other, within 


a Inch of the Earth. Farther, 
{me of the hardieſt Ever-greens 
wy be tranſplanted now, eſpe- 
cal if the Weather be moiſt 
ad temperate : And laſtly, Ma- 
rrias ſhould be brought for che 
birds in the Aviary to build their 
ſts with. 
Now in reſpect to out product 
Flowers, if the Cold be not 
Maordinary violent, we have 
Tay where, and that naturally, 
ll thoſe ſorts which blow on 


bl good Ex ſitions in the pre- | 
nz Months; beſides Which, her Covering, is from the 


ne have Violets, Jacinchs, Paſte- 


. 


| | Algiers, Engliſh 


the Windows | 4 
and limits between England and 


| 
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| de-luces, ye Nowers, 
ſingle and double Hepatica's, as 


let ſort ; Hellebore-flowers, ſome 
ſingle Junquils,and it tie Weather 
be very 5 we have double A- 


ſome Spring Tulips, Daiſſes, Flams, 
or Flame-flo 


MARCHES,; are the bounds. 
Wales, and between England and. 
Scotland; which laſt are divided 
into Weſt and Middle Marches. : 
MARES; ſuch as are deſigned . 
from defects as may be, and 


to 
try e 
no 


ve either Moon- eyes, Wa- 
es, Ot Blood. ſhotren-eyes 5 
plaint, Spavin, nor Curb, 


ou, and fingle Anemonies; and] M 
warts the end of che Meath, | Colts will be ſtronger and Þ 


perfection; for the Colts will 


rake em as Hereditary from their 


Parents; but the beſt and ableſt, 


higheſt Spirited, faireſt Colcur d. 
. bs is to be es | 


and fineſ 0 | 
choice of; and the Batural De. 


feds chat may be in che Stallion, , = 


ſliould. be amended in the Me, 
as well as that what is amiſs in 


the Mare, ſhould be repaired in | 


the Horſe. As for her Age, ſhe. 


may be covered when ſhe's paſt 
twõ years old; but the beſt time 


is after four Fears; when ne 


will nouriſh her Colt belt: And 
tho ſhe may Breed till thirteen, 
g ; vs WM + -\-& 3 
yet when ſhe. is paſt ten, ſhe. is 


not good; for commonly. an old 5 


uus Cole will be heavy in Ls: 
bout, Now. the proper time 


the firſt Quarter, o the Full 


oon, or at the Full; for t 


22 
2 
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liſh Narcifſus's, Narcillys | of 
Iriſh, or NMomer- 
low Stockgilliflowers, 


for Breeding, ſhould. be as free 


and not indeed any natural im- 


CO TOY 


well of the red as of the pale yio-" 


nemonies, Bears-ears, Fritillaria s, 


ne-flowers, Ferſim lis, 
unquils at the latter end of the 
onth, and many others. 


oy no more than the Stalllons, 


_ 
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dier of Nature; whereas, tis ob- at the ſiglit of a Horſe, or if the 
ſery'd, in thoſe chat are Covered | does not Pil often, nor Regen. 
after the Change, they will be | Iy open and That her-ſhape, or 
- render and nice. But before ſhe | that if her Belly fouf days ler 
is Covered, ſhe muſt be taken in- her Covering, be more galt 1nd 
to the Houſe about Six Weeks, | her Hair more ſleek and cloſe th 
and fed well with good Hay and | her Skin, gc. But ſomethere 
Oats, well fifted, to the end ſhe | are, who, put the Horle and 
may have Strength and Seed to | together into àn empty Houſ 
EN the office of Generation. for three or four Nights, aud 
ur if you would have her cer- take him away in the Morning 
tainly Conceive, rake Blood from | aud feed him well, bur the Mir 
boch ſides of her Neck,nigh aquirr | ſparingly, and eſpecially give be 

from either Vein : Abour five or | bur a little Water. 
ſiix days before Covering, and if | For the ordering of her after 
| | Is defire to have a Horſe Colt, | Covering, let her be to the 
Wo muſt be Covered when one | ſame Diet as before, for three 
- of the maſculine Signs reign, | Weeks or a Month, left the Sed 
which are either Aries, Talus, be impaired before ir be formel 
. Gemini, Cancer, or Leo; as you) in the Womb; and er ber de 
will have a Mare Foal under the | kept ſweet and clean, Without 
other Signs: This being ſo cer- | any Exereiſo during threeWeels, 
tiain, that it ſeldom or never fails; or a Month, aud in the Hui 
eſpecially if the Wind be either till mid May, wich her Veet vl 
Weſt or North, but Weſt is beſt | pared, and with” à thin par of 
1 „„ I shoes on; tale her again out 
nn Now for the manner of Co- the latter end of Sepreniber, if 
4188 vetibe, ſhe muſt be brought out nor before, and keep her tothe 
= into ſome broad place and tied | end of her Foaling. ' It hewny 
0! | to 4 Poſt ; then bring our ſome not foal, hold her Noſtrils lows 
88 mod hare dally with her, to | fhe cannot take her W ind; off 
| provoke her to Appetice; after | that will not do, cake e 
1 let the Stallion be led out by two | city of a Wahmꝙ.8˙tg Malina 
{1 iN Men, and let him Wap her in tlie] folve it in à . 6am ar 
„ Morning faſting ; and when he | ir warm ro er; i 
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is diſmounring, throw a Paleful | cannot void her Secundine, we 
of cold Water upon her ſhape | | ful of 
which by reafon of che coldneſs | nel in Runhing-warery aid ti 
will make her ſhrink in, and truſs | half 4 pine thereof in ma 
up her, Body, whereby ſhe i | Sack; er for wane rhieeoh, 
made to retain her Seed the ber- | pint of rng Beer e ani 
ter; then rake away the Stallion, | a fourth pare of ae One 
and ler her be pur our of the | cogerhery and give RE 
/ 18 hearing of the Horſe; and tet | warm into her Noſivils anew 
HE | Her neither eat nor drink in four good 1 
wy or five hours after, and give ler hereof, give 
Na and white Watef: And green Wheat or mes 
„ 0 ? Iu ny know if ſhe ſtands to her] laſt is che 
| n 
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. drering, by her keeping a good | effettual ;" and ler le e 
C [1 in ho | Stomach, and her not 925 ig ns Clean, for "A 4 : : 2 
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home, and will Cry vp her 
Mill. 
Then, when ſhe has foaled and 


lickd her Foal, milk and ſtroke 


her before the Colt Sucks z which 
will both cauſe her to bring down 
her Milk, and make it to mul- 
tiply, and keep it fo, as that it 


ſhe become dry, if there be 
need, boil as much Milk as you 
can get from her, with the Leaves 


of Lavender and Spike, and bathe 


0 


in it, which will be a great pre- 


Plow or Harrow, both She, and 


which will { 


the Udder with it warm, till it 


AS 
him more Luſty, and of 
| Bone and Statüte, cieanet Limbed, 
more neatly Joynted and Hoofed, 
and . ip much better king than 
the Colt foaled in May or Filme, 


whereas, beſides other inconve- 


do not clod; and in caſe | pietcies by 2 4— 
long with the Mare, he becomes 
ſo ne and Wild, that if any, 
Infirmiry-ſeizes him, his own un- 
rulineſs being ſo great; the Cure 
for infinite 


may be very difficult; 


be broken, and Knobs and Knots 
diſſolved; Her Water now miſt | 


be White-water, which is Bran 
put into Water; and give her 
{ſweet Maſhes ; and a month af- 
ter Foaling, let her have a Maſh 
with ſome Brimſtonè of Savin 


ſervation to the Coſt; after which, 
if ſue be moderately Laboured ar 


Colt will be the better, provided 


are che numbers 
in this kind. 


ſhe has taken Horſe, you are u- 
or no; pour a ſpoonful of cold 


Vinegar or Water into her Ear; 
and if ſhe ſhake only 


ſhe ſcours, her Coat grow: 


ſhe- be, kept from raw Meats ,. 
while ſhe remains in the Stable, 
th increaſe her 
Mik, and Gauſe her Colt to 
thrive the better; and care muſt 
be taken, nor to ſuffer the Colr 
to pluck her when ſhe is hor, 
thereby you Surfeit the 


Tho ſomewaulld have the time 


bf Fodling to be very improper 


4 


in the Winter-ſeaſon ; betauſe 
the Weather is cold, and but 
little Grafs, ſo that the Mare muſt 


neceſſarily he Houſed, and fed 
with hard Meat, Which will dry 


up her Milk, and fo ſtarve the 


EF 


Foal; yer Experience teaches u 
that fs for A erwin the 
beſt time both for Mare and Foal 


too, being kept in a warm Houſe: 
And as for her Milk, ſſie will 


e plenty, being fed well; and 


fat, ; it's alſo a ſign ſhe holds; 


Mare ſhould, | ten 11 
Month of July or begin lag of 
Auguſt; get a Mare or two-thar 
have not been Covered that Year 
before; and enforcing them ro 
be Horſed; when they fhall be 
-ready to be Covered, you muſt 
turn them with ſome: other Stal- 


of Mares; and ſo he Covering 
that Mare or Mares you turti'd in 
with him = the Stue 
cauſe the reſt, Cit any of. them 
have nor Conceived at their firſt 
Covering) ro. come to that Horſe 
again; whereby you ſhall-be ſure 
to keep no 


4 


* 


more nourthing than chat 


4 Colt, though A - 
Horſe; Yon may ſuffer 
{TR . H N — * 25 


P * 
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got at Grifs, "which will make 
n ner 


or in any of the other hot Months; 


at have periſſit 
Now in caſe ſome timè after 


her Head, 

it's a ſign ſhe is with Foal; bar 
if ſhe ſhakes her Head, Body and 
all, it's a fizn den mots ;. 
and ſhinitis, atid that ſhe.grows 


In caſe you are defjrous 10 
4 go barten in the. 


lion, whom you efteem not a 
your beſt Horſe among your Stue 


ſhall 


Mare barren all the - 
Year; bur to have of evei are | 
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| certain whether ſhe be with Fos, 


ty Mat 
ur be k 7 


deo run amongſt your Mares three | 


3 2 


be 
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weeks or a month; but if you 
turn him into your Stue, putting 
no Mare in ich him ready to be 
Covered, he will at his firſt en- 
try beat all your Mares, and per- 
aps hurt all that had Conceiv'd 
betcre, thereby doing more hurt 
_ Mares, beſides the many Di- 

ſtempers they are. liable to in 
common with Horſes, there are 
ſome others pecular to their 
kind only; of which briefly, and 
their Cure. If your Mare be 
barren, boil good ſtore of the 
Herb Anus in the Water ſhe 
drinks, or ſtamp a good handtul 
of Leeks wich tour or five ſpoon- 
tuls of Wine, to which put twelve 
Cantharides, and ſtrain them all 
together, wich a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Water to ſerve her two 
days together, by pouring the 
ſame into her Nature with a Gli- 
ſter Pipe made for that purpoſe; 
and at three days end, offer the 
Horſe to her; and if he Covers 
her, waſh her Nature twice to- 
gether with cold Water: Or take 
a little quantity of Num, Spar- 


roms dung, and Turpentine, wrought 0 


together, and made like a Suppo · 
frory, and pur that into her Na- 
ture, it will do. If you will have 
her Fruitful, boil good ſtore of 
Ao her- wort in the Water ſhe 
drinks. ———— If the loſes her 
Belly, which ſnews a Contump- 
tion gf the Womb. give her a 
qugrt of Brine to drink, Mug- 
wol F, being boiled therein, If 
throueh good Keeping ſhe for- 
fakes her Food, give her for-two 
or three days together, a Ball of 
Butter and Agnus Caſtus chopped 
together. Aud if your 
Mare is ſubje& to caſt her Foal, 
keep her at Graſs very warmzand 
once in a week, give her a gocd 
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warm Maſh of Drink, which ſe 
cretly knits. beyond expetta- 
ok... „ 
MARIGOLD, African or French, - 
whereot there are ſeveral 5 I 
ties; but the beſt are, 1. The 
greateſt double African or Frengh- | 
Marigold; having many wi 
Leaves, purled about the edges, 
of a dark Green, the Stalk much 
branched at top, each branch 
bearing one double Flower on 
the upper fide, of a fair Gold- 
yellow, and underneath paler ; - 
From, the Seed of the ſame Floy- 
er come ſometimes diverſities, a. 
riſing out of a large Rod, Where. 
in after the Flowers are paſt, lo 
narrow black Seeds are contain 
2. The hollow-leaved rica. 
Marigold; the Flowers thick aud 
double, compoſed of many hob 
low Leaves,” opening at the end 
in ſome of a deep, in others of 
a paler yellow. 3. The leſſer 
double French-Marigold, ſmaller 


| 


than the others, the Stalks wer- 
the reſt, and of a deeper i ui 
Roots periſhing with: dae e 
from the firſt of the goht ans, 
into a rich Soil,char lies tothe | | 
ly Flowers, as broad as the Bam 
the red Belgick Roſee. 
ſo, for being ſtriped: i 


ker, and tuning ſeveral wajs, 
the out ward 1. bigger than 
ſadder col ur... 
They flower in Auguſt, the * 
Froſts, and ars yearly renewed 
by Seeds ſowtd in 4 Hotrheain 
| April ; but no Sceds muſt be 
ſown from ſingle Flowers, but 
When they have atrain'd to Jowe 
ſtrength, they mull be remor'd 
Sun; where being watered, e 
proſper and bear large aud r 
and double, aud ſhaped; We 
 MARIGOLD-APPLE;* named 7 
like on | 
old; ſometimes Gia 


"i 
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from its colcur, and Wine 


john-Perma in 5 its A171 | 

10 a Permain ; It a good long- 
| laſting Fruit, fit for the Table, 
Conſervarory, Kitchen, or the 
Preſs; yiel s very good Juice, 
and is propagated in Cyder Plan- Ih 
tations, bearing to... admiration In 
every other Year. There is an- 
other ſort, called Summer Mati- 


15 
| MARJORAM ; thete are ſeve- 
tal ſorts ; the Fine-ſweer early 
nis d of Seed fown n May; the 
vulgar· ſweet raiſed by Slips, and 
Pot-ma ou. done the fare |ft 
pay, Uſes are commonly | of 
known. There is alſo the di- Sun 
ſtinckion of Winter- marjoram, 
which is beſt; and Summer- 
marjoram, that "laſts not beyond 
the Seaſon. It is propagated by 
Slips in April. In Food it cor- 
roborates and ſtrengrhiens td 
| Stomach; but it is to uſe 
ſmall quantity and never in hot 
Food, but rather in ſych as are 
told and [Windy , that begets 
groſs and ſlimy Huniours. 3 
MARK OF GOODS; a unn 
guiſning Charadteriſtick; wh where 
by every Merchant or Trader 
| knows his own Goods, and the | 
| Prices thereof; which is ſome- 
| times done by Letters of the Al- 
5 by Numbers; by other 
racters; ee celle the 
Mark 72258 the » Cheſts, Buh- 


MARK TuE-SHEEP; this is 

done with a Marking Tron, either 
| 5 the Letters of the Owners 
Name, or of ſome other Device, 

dlpt in hot Pitch or Tar, and 
' Uapt on ſome place of the beer 
which will abide there, e 
them be known ? Sone Mark |Cla 
= with Raddle, ; and make Ear- 


"a. 


MARLE; whefeof 488 are | 
ſeveral forts; ſome, ſtony, ſome 
ſoft Mas gray, af | 
blue black, "ſome ed: It 

i of cold . but fen | 


[Land ly. and Eg 1 


E as Lime Its goods ; 
_ or badneſs is not known {6 
much by the colour, as the pu- 

fol be uncompoutidedheeſs « =. 
fo ic will Weak into ; is 
5. ot ſmooth like Led Prong £ 
without any ese Sand 
2 N If it fla Slate= - 
„ and that — a N= | 
iin, or being expoſed 5 
„and ſoon after, when it id 
throughly dry again, turns roduſt, 


and not to be con gealed like fin- 3 


to tough Clay, it uſt needs be 
fruitful ; for 15 to irs ſlip 
viſcofity; oyfineſs} Of, tor being 
4 ſign ot its ; thar is not 
n | always certain; vr found 
that Very good Marle lies in Mine 
+ dry and ſhorr, but yet if it 
. it will be found ta 


«log ot two or the Lands in. 
ſeveral pla > and" in different 
proportion. It is commonly laid 
in ſmall heaps, and diſperſed ofer 1585 
the whole Field, as they do dung: 
And this will keep the Sand 4 J 1 

heart 10 or 13, yea, and in ſome. 


ficable in dry, light, and barren 
Land, ag W t an 
natural for Rye ; but its vertue i 
not exerted the firſt, as it is the 
ſubſequent years. It "Goth aſa. 
yield great Inctedfe on , High; 
fandy;-gravelly, or mixt Lindy 
_ never {6 barten; bur 
ground is uoſuitable"to it 3 


be be to that alio. 


MaARxRS; the footitig and trea- ha 


Eng of another, is card Oy 


In mar 111 of e | 


ry4 Tho' after all; the * 
t way to ery Marle, is to lay Hh 


places, 30 Years. It is not pro- 


tho Fir can be laid dry, ie thay, 
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MAR 1 MAR. MM 
ful to know the true proportion; nople, that has a ſcaly yellowiſh 
but too lircle is better than too | Root, and brown Stalk, on the 
N it being eaſier to add, | top whereof grow a few Flower 
than to take away; and the ſu- Orange-eolour d, pointilled, aud 
reſt way is to try ſome ſmall | chieved. 6. The red ſpotted A 
quantities ar firſt, and then to en of Conſtantinople, with lar. 
proceed as the Experiments do | ger Flowers, and deeper Oranged 
encourage you. And for hard than the laſt, 7. The Martagn 
and binding Grounds, the begin- | of Hungary, whoſe Leayes are lar. 
ning of Winter is beſt to lay | ger than the laſt, thinner ſer, but 
, - Marle on; but the Spring ſuts Flowers bigger, of a brightpale 
better with light, ſandy, dry and | orange, being the beſt and rareſt 
gravelly Lands, tho' it be good of all the Martagons. 8. And the 
to try both. For want of per- Virginian Martagon, growing 1 
fect and rich Marle, ſome have | yard high, wich green whitiſh 
adviſed the uſe of Fullers-Earth, Leaves in Rundles, with large 
 whicteis eſtem'd very near as ad- | and gold-yellow coloured Flowers 
vantageous as the other for the | at top, and brown ſpots in the 
faid uſe. 92 50 ä I bottom of them; but the points 
M AR L E D. GROUND; is a | of the Leaves that turn up, of a 
term us d in Agriculture, and fig- red colour, without ſpots : It'ss 
nifies that Ground which is laid | tender Plant, and mult be de. 
cover with a kind of fat mellow | fended from Winter Frofis, 5. 
Clay, in order to the fructifying] The Marragon of Pompony, Ron. 
DEW: -- x, ling a yard high alſo, greenle- 
- MARTAGON, or Apountain- ved, and Flower according do is 
Lilly, is of ſeveral kinds: 1. The | Age; the ſame being of 4 el. 
Mar tagon Imperial, that has a ſca- low orange, with fmalk black 
ly Root, of a pale yellow, ęrou s] {pots on the inſide. Ther ate 
a yard high, bearing green baoad [alſo the yellow Martagm Miner 
Leaves, and on the top of the | ſpots, and the yellow . 
- ſtalk a multitude of Flowers, | one, but of no great an; 
2 whoſe Leaves are thick and fleſhy, | and the 'choiceſt of rhe whole 
and of a pale purple, with brown | number are thoſe of Canddaand 
| ſpots on che inſide, a ſtile in the | Virginia, which mut ze plnean 
middle, and fs Chives tipt with | in the richeſt and Ae 
- Vermillion Pendants. 2. The | that can be got, in e e ee 
White Martagon, that has a gree- | to be ſo Houled, a5 6 be kept 
ner talk, tewer blowers, and | from freezing in the WA 
them white. _ 3. The white Mar- [the propagating of them ſer Lich. 
tagon ſpotted, having a brown | MARTERN;. 8 an Apimal + 
ſtalk, bluſh-colcured Flowers, | bout the bigneſs ofa Bide | 
with many red ſpots on the in- | ving a longer Body, bur ſhorter 
ſide. 4. The ſported Martagon | Legs, with an Heat ang Tail hie 
ot Canada, bearing four or He a Fox; its Skin 15 cCOmane 
Flowers on long Foor-ſtalks, like brown, White ol the Throd, 
a red Lilly ; - the Head yellow, | and ſomewhar yellowiſh an the 
black · ſpotted on the inſide, chi- Back: Their eech are een, 
ved and pointilled like the reſt; | ing white, and il, deins 
but the Root ſmaller, and Stalk ſharp above mealure.. Its 2%) 4 
lower. $. Martagenof Conflanti». RR. 
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noxious Creature, and hunted in 
the ſame manner as the wild Cat, 
which ſee for thar purpoſe, and 
with which ſome take this Crea- 
ture to be the'fame. 
MARTIN DRY, in French, Ia 
Martin ſec ;, is a Pear that has an 
Iſabella red colour on one fide, 
and high coloured red on the o- 
ther fide, whoſe Pulp eats ſhort 
and pretty fine, and Juice is ſu- 
gared _ pore: ah great 
increaſer, keeps oY ong, 4 
grees well no wi any Soil, 
and ripens about the middle of 
November, © ret 
MARVEL OF PERN ; hath a 
big Stalk bunched at the Joynts, 
ſpreading into many Branches, 
with green leaves at the Joynts, 
betwixt which and the Stall, 
come forth Flowers on ſhort 
Stalks, like thoſe of the leſſer 
blue Bindwood, narrow at the 
bottom, but wide and open at 
the brims, whereof there are ſe- 
veral kinds, VVhite, Red, or 
Yellow: They open in the 
Night, and at the appearance of 
the Sun, fhrink inwards and 
wither away, and therefore ſel- 
dom ſeen, but late in the Even- 
ings, or Mornings; each of the 
Bloſſoms are ſucceeded by one 
ed, of the bigneſs and colour 


ny 


of a black Peaſe ; the Roots long | 


lke a Raddiſh, black on the our 
kde, commonly ,periſhing in 
They Flower from the begin- 
ning of Auguſt till VVinrer; are 
deſtroyed by Froſts: The Seeds 
dre ſer the beginning of April, 
and from their hot Bed removed 
Mo rich Earth, where they may 
have the benefit of the Sun: Up- 
en their failure to flower the 
firſt Lear; Horſe-Dung, or Lic 
ter muſt be laid on them before 


VViater, and they will flower 
the ſooner the ſucceeding Lear, 
and the Roots of the beſt kinds 
when: done flowering, taken up _ 
and dried, and then wrapped up 


ſo kept from moiſture all VVin- 
ter, being ſer the beginning of 
March, will 
Flowers in their due ſeaſon. 

MASH; is a Drink given to 
con and made of halt a; peck. 
0 
Pail; to which as much hot ſcald- 
ing Water is put as will wet it 
very well, then ſtir it about half 
an hour, till taſting that Water, 
you find it as ſweet as Honey, 


when being lukewarm you give 


it the Horſe to drink; and this 
fame is only uſed after you have 
given him a Purge to make ir 
work the better, or after hard 
Labour, or inſtead of Drink in 
the time of any great Sick - 


neſs. | 5 
 MASLIN FAR, a Food made 
of Wheat and Rye by putting 
it to ſteep in Water by little and 
lictle, beating it afterwards in a 
Mortar, drying it in the Sun, 
whereby it thickly grinds; fo 
that four or ſive are made 
of one Grain, and being dry, may 
be kept a long tim. 
Being eaten with Meat, it nou- 
riſnes ee N | 
thoſe that are lean ; 


| 


de Froſts, and fo corered al} 


| phe © 
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ſeverally in woollen Raggs, ane 


proſper and bear 


und Malt, and put into a 


MAT. 


”"_ wel baked with Sine gar om 
Garlick, loſes irs clammy n 
tid is of eaſie digeſtion, when 
ſeaſoned with Honey or Sugar; 
6d, in moderation, both for 
Sick and Healthy, if boyled in 
ren broath ; and the Cakes. 
both 


- nh 5 


| 


«17M and very Nutri- 


; is the Fruit of wild. 
Trees, al of Oaks, Beech, Ec. 
MAS TIC, Marum; its an 
Herb, if the Summer be not 
backward, which Flowers in Au- 
guſt, riſes a Foot hizh with ſtiff 
| branched Stalks, thinly Leaved, 
with two at a Joint; ut white 
Flowers among, a Tuft of dow- 
ny Threads ar the top of the 
Stalls and Branches ; the whole 
Plant js ſweet ſcented, and pro- | 
Pagated by ſetting ſlips in April. 
fic" called, che Wfjriag a- 
Hieb, is not ſo tall, ſmaller leav- 
ed, white, 1 chicker ſet, wich 
| 5 Heads at the tops of the 
ks, and woody Root; the | 
Wolz Plant delicate ſcented, 
tender, and en t of Cold, | 
and therefore muſt. be ſet in a 
ot, and not Houſed, but order- 
d as the Cardinali's Flowers, 
and unleſs deferided by 
Thorns from Cats, it will be de- 
; d by them. — The Oy! 
of Maſtick, which is good for 
any Cold, Grief 3 in an Horſe, is 
made of two ounces of Maſlicl, | © 
nd two ounces of Olibanur.s, | 
IF in a quart of Sallet- 01 
. a third part, which being 
N into a Ca vaſs-bag . then | 
$ out what 1 yon canget; | 
nd, letting it ſtand by you, a 


Een or e Days, it wi | 


4 


ſome make thereof, are | 


e 2 8 
* 
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MAUDLIN, la pgs, | 
2 pretty large, KG 2 
ſomewhat tender 
almoſt like a Bergamor, to ed 2 
1 tis y N it 
grows it's ri 
| ginning _ 55 * 5 | 
MA T; the ruſtick work of 
this Month is to wean A 
the Milk of whoſe Ewes you in 
tend to have, and the Trees 3 
are intended, ſhall thrive til 
Offober, tnuſt not be cut or crop- 
ped, bur be killed. If the Corn 
proye two rank, it may be now 
 Mowed, or fed with Sheep, be- 
fore ie be vo forward: Com 
muſt alſo be Weeded z and in 
ſome places Barly may "he * 
in this Month; wherein a 
buck, or brank When, as. vel 
as latter "Peaſe are to be et. 
and ſo may ſtill Hemp 
PN ould heb now 5 
ed; Fens and wet Grounds 
drained ; ; Your Land here Fal. 
lowed, Eines turned out to Gras, 
L0G Paſtures not over changed, 
ſt the Summer prove dry,. Sil 
or Compoſt carried out, Fuel 
got home, your Land burut, bes, 
ten, Goſs, Broom), Furrs, 0 | 
| Fearn rooted our, and ſuch Cops | 
' pices, and other {ſhrubby Word} 
places grubbed up, as you in- 


n, 
* 7 
* * 


tend ſhall ou on more: Now 
| is the time to 1ell 11 u Win 
| ei Cattle; towards the end 


e Monch to move Cloyg- 
dl oo” St. Pine, Cc. to leave off 
| Warcring 


— vhs, 5 the 
Graſs be ed, 
and to look after: ko Joe if 
the Weather . K 


tbe T ſur Us 1560 


Now is 
1 make e 


þ 


i o 
; ring, ſigni 
IEF au height, 
a bins ia TI: 


hs 


lt thin 


and pull off all crumbled dry 
Leaves, and withered Branches 
ot Mural Trees, to cleanſe them 
from Snails, Caterpillars, Cc. to 
graft Fig- Trees, by inradching, 
ro ply che Laboratory, and to 
Diſtil Plants for Wate rs, Spirits, 
tc. and forget not to ſer the 
Hees at full liberty, and to look 
cfren out and expect ſwarms, and 
and tis the Gardners buſineſs to 
be extreamly watchful and di- 
ligent to Weed, Manure, Cleanſe, 
take off all ſuperfluous Leaves 
and Sprigs, and to nail up all 
Wall-Trees : They begin to Seed 
at the coming in of this Month; 
the Greens ſown in Banks or Bor- 
ders in October, begin to recom- 
pence their pains, and to bloſ- 
ſom; about the ſeventh or 
eighth Day Colliflowers ſhould be 
_ planted, as alſo, Millan Cabbages, 
CapucinCapers, or Naſturcies, Beet, 
Chards, Cc. for if it be done 
ſooner they commonly run into 
Seed. Now an end is made of 
diſ-· eyeing Artichokes, and plant- 
ing new ones, and at the ſame 
time run Beet- Chards one be- 
| teen two Artichokes: In like 
manner the Fig- Trees are ranked 
in the Fig Plantation in their 
places allotted for them; and to- 
wards the end of the Month we 
begin to nail up the new ſhoots 
ot Wall-Trees, if they be ſtrong 
enough to ſuffer the ſame, which 
15 1 to have we" to- 
wards the beginning of June, 
ſeeing at the end ens; th the ſe- 
cond Nailing of the firft ſhoots 
muſt be begun; and the firſt of 
thoſe that were never yet nailed, 
A great deal of Genua Lertice is 
ſowed, and ſonie of | them, and 
the other are replanted: Pear- 
Trees are alf9 now trimmed ei- 


unbloſſoming Branches, to break if they appear, and ſuch others, 


| 


* * | 
tho” good, for the avoiding of 


had . godd at the end of uly, 


and take the advantage of fome 


rainy Weather to ſow in their 


places ſome annual Flowers, ſome - 
of them ſeldom failing to come 


good there ; likewife take' the 


cumpoſited Trees, in the places 
of thoſe that are dead, or give 
no very good hopes of their 


thriving, which are neceſſary to 


be watcred two or three times, 


during the reſt of the Summer: 


Continue to plant ſtill Beer-Cards 


till the end of the Month, and 


fuch Letrices as do nor Cabbage! 
melons and Cucumbers in the 


Trenches filled with Mould, alſo 
Pumkins and Citruls in the like 


and let them be covered wit 


ſome what for four or five Days, F 


that they may take Root again 


and ſometimes to kill them quite. 


the 1 | 
Moon, if the weather be good : 


bring them out; and at the en; 


Pole Hedges of on yea, 

and Efpicia's, and a 

muſt be taken to water the Plants 

largely ; and new planted” Trees, 
wine 


Ker by raking off the falſe ſhoots 


A 


| 


the Extreinicies of the Root, in- 
R Le 3 WWE 


Confuſion, muſt likewiſe be ta- 
ken off. Endive ſown may be 


advantage at the ſame time, co 
fill up with Basketted, or Cir- 


as they ſnould: Replant Musk- 
naked Earth in little Holes op 


Holes; three Fathoms diſtance, 


the ſooner, unleſs it Min, the 
great heat of the Sun otherwiſe 
deing apt to make them wither, 


Continue to ſow 2 ee | 

Bring out your Orange-Frees at 
rſt | reer of this months. 

Din the Jeſamins when yon 


of the Month begin to elip, for 
the firſt time the Palliſade, or 


ve all, care 


h make 2 hollow Circle 
'of four or five Inches deep about 
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to which pour Water, and ler 10 Apples, Ruſſetting, Gilliflower. 
when you throw the | Appics, Malager, Codlin, He. 


oak in; 
arth back again, or cover it 


ith dry Dung, or Litter, you 


May moreover hegin to replant 
urſlain for ſeeding towards the 


end of the Month. Continue to 
trim Melons, and to plant Cu- 
cumbers ſtill; alſo Celery either 
in cold Beds; hollowed in the 
Ground as you do Aſparagus, in 


| Three ranks, and both them and 


celery at a Foot diſtance, or elſe 
replant them cn plain Ground at 
the like diſtance : They begin to 


tie up the Vines to their props 
towards the latter end, and to 


nail ſuch Stocks of them as are 
planted .by Walls. Single Ane- 
monies are alto planted ;: and to- 


. wards the very beginning Apri- 


cocks are picked off ard thinned, 
where there are too many of 
hem. Ridiſhes, amongſt other 
S.eds, are continued to be ſow- 
ed, and yellow Stock Gilliflowers 
are laid, by planting Cuttings of 
them where-cver you have a 
mind, or by laying their Branches 
that ſtill grow to their Plants; 
and ſpecial care muſt be had. to 


deſtroy. the thick white Worms, 
that now ſpoil the Strawberries 


and Cabbage Lettice, and take a- 
way the green Caterpillars which 

uite eat up the leaves of the 
8 and Goosberry-buſhes, 


and fo ſpoil their Fruit; vei- 
ther is ir to be forgotten before 
the month ſpins out, to thin 
thoſe Roors that gro too thick, 
and to replant thoſe you have 


plucked up in another place, 
ſuch as. Beet-raves, or red Beet- 
Roots, Farſuips, xc. 

As for the Proviſions and Pro- 


ducts of this Month, they come 


in now pretty plentifully; the 


Apples in prime, are Pepins, Heux· 
ans, or Ic hn- Apples, Weſtberry- | 
„ . * . „ Be, 


” by * 1 


| Peaſe and Strawberries 
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And the Pears, the great Kair- 
ville, Winter Bon-Chreſtien, black 
Pear of Horeeſter, Surre in, double 
bloſſom Pear, c. The hg. 


Cherry; and out of the Hitchen- 


Garden, Raddiihes, © Aſparagus 
and Cucumbers become 
begin to 
come in, long Le ttices or Alfay- 
ges, and white Chicons, anda 


great many more that are paſſed 


over; and ſo we go to the Par- 
terre and Flower · Garden. And 
firſt for the expofing of Orange 
trees out of the Conſervatory: The 
propereſt and ſureſt ſeaſon is, 


when you ſee the Mülberry-tree 


begin to put forth and open its 


Leaves: Tis the only ſeaſon b 
tranſplant and remove them, in 


order whereunto, if the Tree be 
too ponderous, let it be liſted up 
perpendicularly by the Hand a. 
lone, by applyipga Triangle and 
a Pully thereuntò, and 16 with 4 


Rope and a broad Horſe-girthat 4 
the end, lapped aboyr the ſtem} 
— prevent galling, pull out the 


Tree with competent Mould ad. 


hering to it, having before look 7 


ned it trom the ſides of the Gale, 
and ſo with eaſe transfer ing 


another; which Caſes muſt b 


filled with natural Earth, mixing 
ie with one part of rorten-Cov- 
dung, tho' fore prefer Horſe- 
dung, or very mellow: Soil See: 


ned and prepared ſome time de- 


fore; bur if this be $00 fuß 
let a little Lime be diſcreetly 


ſifted therewith, or rather Sets 


coal Aſhes, or cherten tick 


| and ſtuffs found: in hollow Wk 


lows ; and if-rhe fan war pi 
ding, a little gam Ea 

jet the too thick and ee 
Roors be cut 4 little, efpectallp 
ar the botrom 5 and fe” $6 


4 
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bottom of the Caſes, to make the 


| which may now and then be 


do their Sails. 


| Out, give them now and then al- 


neceſſary this Earth ſhould be of 


| . not frauſplartæd or removed 
| out the middle of the Month, 
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lant, but not too deep. If you 
— ſee cauſe to form the Heads 
of your Trees, by cutting off any 
canfiderable Branch, cover the 
Wound or Amputation with a 
mixture of Bees - wax, Turpen- 
tine, and Roſin; of the two firſt 
each an ounce, and of the other, 
two; to which a little Tallow 
may be added, and ſettle the 
whole with a temperately 2 
richd Water, (impregnated with 
Neat and Sheepſdung eſpecially, 
ſet and ſtirred in the Sun a few 
days before) and that gradually, 
having before put ſome Rubbath 
of Lime-ſtones, Pebbles, Shells, 
Fazgot-ſpray, or the like, at the 
moiſture paſſage, and keep the 
Exrth looſe, for fear of rotting 
the Fibres : This Being done, 
{:t them in the ſhade for a Fort- 
night, and afterwards expoſe 
them to the Sun, but yer ſhelter'd 
with the gentle ſhade. of ſome 
Trees, or a Palliſade thin Hedge, 
and Curtain drawn before them, 


ſprinkled with Water, as Seamen 


As for ſuch Houſed Plants as 
jou do not think requiſite to take 


ſo freſh Earth on the Surface, 
Inſtead of ſome of the old, about 
an hands depth, or rhe like, aud 
looſen the feſt with a Fork, 
without wound ing the Roots. It's 


an excellent rich Soil, ſuch as is 
tirdughly confſumed, and will 
ſitt, that it may waſh-in the ver- 
me and comfort the Plant; they | 
aſt be likewiſe. bruſhed and 
cleared from the Duſt contracted | 
during their inclofure: It they 


the ſame Mould. The curious 


„ 


inch or two. deep n betakeg #1 
i off, and Cowdung of E the | | | | 
year's - propagation put in the 
room 


of it, covering it over wighht _ 
upon this 1 be al- 
ways provided with a plentiful 
ſock — old Neatſdung, well air d 
and ſtirred for two years ; with 
three parts whereof, and one of 
the bottom of the Tanners Pit, 
with ſome addition of a * i 
under-turf Mould, they will 

provided with an ineomparable 


Orange - trees, but for, all other 
forts of Verdure; but where a 
Natural Earth is to be found with 
an Eye of Loom in it, mixing of 
i wich a _ et ur _— 
ung, and ſomerhing of a dryin 
—— ſuch as the 8 | 
Coal in a due proportion, to keep 
it looſe and from cloying, you 
need ſeek för nothing more: 
Neither is much required to trim 
the Roots, unleſs they be found. 
exceedingly matted and ſirag- 
ling, or pur ſo much looſe trath 
at the bottom of their Caſes; bur 


| ir were good to change them once - 


in three or four Years into lar- 
ger ones if they proſper : The 
beſt ſize of Caſes ought to be 
of fixteen- Inches, the middle 
ſort of two Foot, and the lar- _ 
geſt near a Yard Diameter, ſup» 
ported from the Ground with 


Carnations and Gilliflo wers are 
ſnaded after mid-day about this 
ſeaſon: Clove - Gilliflowers may 


and Stock-Gilliflowers well plan- 
ted in Beds at Full Moon. Crows 
feet you muſt continue to water; 
Amaranthus's are to be tranſ- 
planted forth, where on 
Would haye them ſtand; and 


dee lurface of the Earth ahout an 


= : 
* 2 


2 Artirfinum, it may be ſown 
. 
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uſt be tatkeg 


compoſition, , not only for their 5 


Knobs or Feet four Inches: _ 


be likewiſe ſowed at full Moon, | 


L © ns 1 2 ? 
- JL 
* 


er fet. What Animony Seed is 
ripe ſhould be gathered, if good, 
and preſerved dry; ſingle ones 
may 3 J Jaſemine prun 
cloſe within an half Inch, 

and the Stalks of ſuch but dried 
in the Stalk, are to be taken up, 
covering what is found to lie 
bare from the Sun and Showers; 
aad if any be found to be can- 
kered, they muſt be immediately 
buried in the Earth again before 
they be dry, tis the beft cure. 
This month preſents us with 
an infinityvf all ſorts of flowers, 
ſuch as Tulips, Stock-gilliflowers 
of all cours, Prim-rofes both 
deep blue and pale blue, Muſu- 
res, Daiſes, Flames, ſpring-Honey 


ſuckles, Roſes of Geldabond, ſin- | 


gle Anemonies, ſingle and double 
Narciſſus s, Peonies, both of the 


HFleſn, or Carnation, and of the 


very red colour you may have 
like the Perſian Lilly, Bee-fowers, 
Star: wer, -Fulidns, yellow-Tre- 
Foil growing on a ſhrub, Mary- 


lds, Sedums, Musbet, white- 


Stock · Gillifwers, Columbines , 
Plumbed or Penached Facyinths, 
yelhw-Martagons, and a multi- 
tude more. jo 5 
MAT-BUTTER; during this 
nth, before Butter is ſettled, a 
Bo thereof may be ſaved and 
put into a Veſſel, and fo ſet in 
the San for the ſpace of that 
month, which will make it ex- 


ceeding ſoveraign and'Medicinal 
and. 


for Wounds, Strains, Aches, 
MEAD ; See. Metheglin, 


MEADOW-SAFFRON, Freneb 


Colchicum; of which there are ſe- 
veral forts worth collecting, 1. 
The party coloured Meadow-Saf- 
fron, like the Groons's, conſiſt- 


ing of fix Leaves, ſome hereof 


are White, others of a pale pur- 
ple, fome halt white and half 
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are large, long and green, fron 
the middle wher appear the 


purple, with ſome Chieves in the 
midgle; at Spring the. Leave; 


Seed-Veſlels, containing 'brown 
Seeds; the Root like Tulips, bir 
larger, having a long Eminence 
at the bottom, whence its Fibre 
ſhoor 5 the 3 2. The 
variegated Meadow-Saffron, p 
bluſh, and deep purpled Ty | 
another of a fadder purple. ;. 
The variegated Meadow-Saffm, 
called Agripina, is of a latrerDi(- 
covery, white and red ſtriped 
like a Tulip. 4. Chequered 
Meadow- Saſfron of Naples, ha 
deep purpliſh red Flower, 
ſuered like a Frittillary. 5. 
The chequered Meadow-Saffrm 
of Chio, of a pale purple colon, 
thick ſpotted and chequered with 
bleweſn purple, ſmall, but beautt. 
ful Flowers; the Root ſmall and 
tender. 6. The double Au. 
Saffron, in colour like the con- 
mon one, but very double, and 
of a pale purple, as there au 
other double one of a" deeper 


purple. 7. The double weg 


2 


ted Meadow-Saffton , ſome 
whoſe Leaves are ſtriped, at 


garded wich white upon Ul 
— bluſn. 8, The greats 
ouble Meadow- S4 oN, a pat 
purpliſh bluſti colour, yr 
open and tranſcending Wy%? 
the double Kinds. 

Their Roots being fet abe 
the end of \Auguft, or beginning 
e 
rth Fibres? oY lon 
ing «f 


the dry Roots of all othen i 
the firſt part coloured, 20d lim 
of Chjo flowering laſt ; They aF 

che Roots deim 
which may Ve 
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Chio muſt Tp, dy in a very en L 
warm place 3 ic may have 
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ney half a pine, Black-ſoap a = 
kept out of the Ground call che 2 of a pound, mix — 


5 then pur 


the benefit of rhe Sun, and be | ſpoonful, mix 


ſheltered from Froſts, wer and 


cold in Winter, whereof it is 


now ve impatient. 
MEAR, is an laſtrunene kun 

wherewith they mow, or haske five 

| Peaſe, Brake, Ge. Ip E 


MEASLES ; is a Diſtemper in 


Swine, to cure which, take a and after rope 
gurt of the oldeſt Wine that can Fhumb- bands © 


is| way the Hair, ly it rhereta 
— fo far as the Sor- 


be got, mix it with red Oaker, in the fa 


jill it be thick, wich a Gallon | b 


of Warm and ſweet Whey, and eyer the Sorrarice is Dreſſed, to 


after he has been faſting a Day 


anda Night, give it himro drink. 


rake off the Scab, or Whatever 


MEDLAR-TREE; it's raiſed | place, and to waſh'it 


by prattiug on a Pear-tree, Crab- 
tree, White-chorn, or Service- 

tree; where the laſt is the beſt 
and the White-thorn by much 


1 they are uſually Pete from their 


he worſt, the Krult of it is of and diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 


very little uſe, tho pleaſing to the 


| Pallate ; yet the Tree may ſerve 


to fill up a ſpare corner in an 
Orchard, The common Engliſh. 
Medlar is but ſmall, but the great 
Dutch one is the beſt, and a good 


| Bearer, If that mentioned by 
Mr. Ray to be withour Stones | 
| could be got, it would bga great 


piece of Curioſity, and worth 
punting. 


Its Fruit i is pleaſant to the laſh 


| nd the Stone thereof beaten into 


konder, and drank in Whit: 
ine, is reputed good for 
Gravel: Bur being flow. of dige- | 


ſtion, the beft way is t eat them 
Al way By. 


ther: 


fon owy  npol the Heel 2 a Horſe's 


(5-feer, and i$ cured in this being 
Pander: Tale of ordinary Ho-1r 


; 


NILET, 440 geb thin fe 


| names; but thoſe moſt uſu 
known „ are the Large-ribbed 


lon. The Seeds being firſt ſtee- 

ped in Milk for 24 ws 

| are fown in February at the F 
of the Moon in an —_ * 

pared in this manner; 

place muſt be pro 5 

ded from all winds; 

cloſed by a'Pale or 

of Reed or Straw, el the es 


and capacity as your occafions'do 
e | requi 17 Nan e 1 M BY 
of a about tx o or three for 
and three foot over, i 
bet Borſcgur | of nl 
„ Eiphe, 'or der days old, tren 
ding it hard down on the So 
made ſevel, 3 
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ofether ; and having clipped a- 


e e ee . 


hy ig Re bo OE 
MELONS, or Mus — 33 


pleaſant eu ue a ur talfhit 
for pleaſure in the Summer time, 


and the ſmA41 round e- 


ſeven foot high, of ſuck diſtance 
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inches thick ; and when the ex- 
tream hear of the Bed is over, 
Which may be known by thruſt 
ing in ones Finger, then plant 
the Seeds as you think fic, and 
erect ſome Forks four or five in- 
ches above the Bed, to ſupport 


2 Frame made of Sticks, and cos | cold Water, which will make em 
vered with Straw, to defend the 


Seed and Plants from cold and 
wet; only in a warm day, the 
Covering may be opened for an 
hour before Noon, and an hour 
after; and when they are come 
up, they muſt be covered with 
Drinking-glaſſes, having room for | 
a little Air near the Ground, |} 
Towards the end of April, 
when the Melon Plants are remo- 
ved out of the Hot- bed into the 
Beds where they are to grow all 
Summer; which Bed, or at leaſt 
ſome large holes in it, is to be of 
very rich light Mould; the beſt 
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to gild and grow yellow under. 
neath, and by the fragrant odour 
3 yield, which 2 <a 
as they ripen : But if they be w 
be ca nd far, it's neceſſary they 
be gathered when tliey. begin w 
ripen. Before. they be eaten, 
they muſt be put into a Bucket of 


eat cool and pleaſant, as it yil 
mend à Bottle of Wine tobe pit 
into hot Water. The Seeds of 
the moſt early ripe, oughe to be 
reſerved ; and thoſe Seeds thut 
odged are on the e fide of 
the Melon, are to be preſeryed be. 
fore the H t. 
Melons are very refreſſiqg, 
cleanſe the Body, provoke Urine, 
take away Thirſt, and excite the 
Appetite; but being Windy, they 
cauſe the Belly-ach ; and by re! 
ſon of their cold nature, ar 
hardly digeſted : They are no 
therefore to be eaten with an 


— 


time for it is in an Evening af- | empty Stomach, and the proper 


ter a fair Day, when they muſt 
de watered and defended from 
Sun and Cold for three or four 
days together; they may be co- 
vered when grown large with 
Glaſs-bells, or ſquare Caſes of 
Glaſs made on purpoſe, . which 
muſt be kept cloſe at night, with 
{ome admiſſion of Air under the 
Glaſs, or at the top in the day 
time; The Leayes muſt not fbe 
wet in watering; and a_Tike may 
be placed under each Melon, that 
it may lie the warmer upon it; 
and the ſmall ſhoots chat do ex- 
hauſt the Sap of the moſt lead- 
ing Branches, muſt he nipe off; 
and when your Fruit is grown as 
big as a Tennis-Ball, nipt off the 
ſnoot ar ſome diſtance beyond 
them, and they will grow large. 
They are knowa to he ripe, when. 
the ſtalk ſeems as if it would part 


| of the Shire; whereas Þ 


time to uſe them, is after the 
eating of old Cheeſe, ſalted Meats 


0. i 5 „ 

MERTIONETHS HIRE, A 
ritime County in North ae; 
bounded Northward by Cam: 
van and Denbighſhires, ourhwary 
by Cardiganſhires, on the all 
Mongomeryſpire, and on the M 
by the Iriſh Sea. It em 
500000 Acres of Ground, 10d 
about 2590 Houſes. The Air may 
be wholſome, but tis mW 
tainous, barren, and unpleatant 
County, having nothing WW 
bur Cattle. T 2 3 it 
Market Town, bur a decor 


confiderahle ; therefore tn * 
ty ſends only. one Tait 
Parliamgng, who is Mens; 


nry in the Kingdot 

no other County in zue ue 
| [ Sh 3 -WO — n : * 
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| worth the training. 


brought to love the Lure very 


| Teward her well: Then fly her 


MER _. 
MERLIN ; this is a Bird much 
like the Haggard-faulcon in plume, 
as alſo in the ſear of the Foot, 
Beak, and Talons, and much like} 


in Conditions. If ſhe be well 
mann'd, lur'd, and looked care- 
fully after, ſhe will prove an ex- 
cellent Hawk, thei 
ſitter, and they naturally fly ar 
Partridge, Thruſh, and Lark; 


bur ſhe is 4 very buſie and unruly} 
| Bird, and therefore ſpecial care 


muſt be had of her, leſt ſhe un- 
naturally ear off her own Feer and. 
Talons, as they have often been 
found to do; for which cauſe, 
they ought not to be mewed, or 
encermewed ; becauſe in the 
me:ying they often ſpoil them- 
ſelves. She is wonderouſly venter- 
ſome ; for ſhe will fly at Birds as 
big and bigger than herſelf, 


wich ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue] fly | 
as the long ſpur d Lark does, yer 
their flying ſtrair forwards en- 


them even ro a Town or Village; 
but if you would fly her at a Par- 
tridge, chuſe the Formale, which 
is the Female, for the Jack is not 


But tHo' fhe be accounted an 
Hawk of the Fiſt, yer ſhe may be 


well; and when you have made 
her come to the Lure, fo as fhe 
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tshn being 


will naturally endure the Hood, al Drinks the Northern part of 
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ſay, when the is reclaim'd, you 
8 then carry her into the 
Fields; wh | 
a Lark or Linnet, get as near 


' the Bird; and. as ſoon as the 
Bird riſes from the Ground, un- 


hood your Caft of Merlins, and 
caſt s = ; 


them off; for yon 

know they love to fly in compa- 
ny; beſides, tis à greater delight 
to the S | 

together; where they ſhalt 
obſerve the one climb 2 the 
mountee above the Lark, 
and the other to lie low for her 
beſt advantage; and when they 
| have beaten down the Lark, 2 


them feed a little thereon. But 


* 


chere is a ſort of Lark, called 


Cut-Larks, which tis not adviſe, 


able for rhe Falconer to let them 
at; for rho' they do not mount 


dangers the loſs of the Hawk 
without Paſtime or Pleaſure. 


MEr, is the fame as 'a Strike | 


METHEGLIN, Mead, or Hj- 


dromel, is a curious Liquor pre- 


pared out of Honey, being one 
of the moſt pleaſant and univer- 


then make her a train with a Par- | Europe affords, and was in uſe a- 


tide ; if ſhe foot and kill it, 


a the wild Partridge; and if} 
ſhe take or make it at firff or 


ſecond flight, being retrieved by | 


the Spaniels, feed her upon it} 
wich a reaſonable gorge ; chear- 
ing her in ſuch a manner with 
the Voice, that ſhe may know it 


mother time: But if ſhe prove} 


not hardy at ſecond or third | 
cam, ſhe will prove nothing 

worth. 7 „ 

When your Merlin is through- 


q 


* 


mong the Ancient Inhabiranrs 
chat dwelt in theſe cold Climes. 
There are divers ways of making 
it, and ſeveral green Vegetables 


as Sweer · brier Leaves, Thyme, 


not ufed green by them 


the Spirits of the Liquor to which 
they are added; neither will any 
green Herb yield its vertue ſo 


ly mann d and made gentle; 1 


Sy, as when dry: Bur Pe: 


- 


where, having found 


| as may be into the wind co 


tors, to fee them 


and 


are preſcrib'd to be uſed; fuck - - 

erent”; ; Cr. which yet are 
to 4 \ 

that intend romakea lively quick * 


and brisk Liquor; green and 
crude Herbs dulling and flaring 
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MET I 
and aromatick Herbs are very ne 
eſſary to add a fla-our to the 
 Metheglin, and abate its too Jaf- 
ious taſte. Take therefore Live 
1 naturally runs from | 
rhe Combs, (and that from 
Swarms of the ſame year is the 
beſt) and add ſo much thereof 
ro clear Spring-water, that when | 
the Honey is diſſolved chrough- 
p, an Egg will not fink to the 
bottom, but eaſily ſwim up and 
down in it; then let the Liquor 
be boiled in a Braſs or rather 
Copper Veſſel, for about an hours 
time or more, and by that time 
the Egg will ſwim above the Li- 
moor about the breadth of a 

roat, let it cool; next morn- 
ing it may be barrel'd up; and 
to the proportion of 15 Gallons, 
add an ounce of Ginger, half an 
an ounce of Cinnamon, -Cloves 

and Mace of each an ounce, all 
_ grolly beaten; for if beaten fine, it 
tvill always float in the Metheglin, | 
and make it foul ; and if they be 
pur in while it is hot, the Spices 
will loſe their Spirits: A Fed 
tpoonful of Yeaſt may alſo be 
added at the Bung-hole, -to in- 
creaſe its fermentation ; but it 
muſt not be left to ſtand too cold 
at the firſt, that being a princi- 

pal impediment to its fermenta- 
tion. As ſoon as it hath done 
working, ſtop it up cloſe, and 
let it ſtand for a month, then 
draw it into Bottles, which if ſet 
in a Refrigeratory, will become a 
molt plea ſant vinous Liquor, and 
the longer it's kept, the better it 
will be. oy he N of the 
Egg, its ſtrength may be judged 
—4 it may Ig made „ 
ſtrong, by the addition of more 
Honey or more Water. It's to 
be obſerved, that when the Me- 
rheglin is boiling, it's not neceſ- 


a 


{ 


0 
AL; t 
4 22, \ 


| double Violer-flowers, if they cat 


| filing ir up every day: 


| 
| 


> 
3 * 8 


5 


1 . £ 


ing left behind, will be of ov 
and an help to irs fermen tation 
and makes the Liquor afterward; 
£0 oo me more linipid, - and 
oth unite again, as is vulearly 
believed: wid Kon 
ME THE GLIN-wHiT 
make this ſort of Liquor, Take 
Sweet-marjoram,Sweetbrier-budi 
violets, and Strawberry-leavez, of 
each an handful, an hahdful of 


E; 50 


3 — ww Wy. goons tem os monde. Bute” mts. 


>. 


— 


1 


be got, broad Thyme, Borape 
wa Agrimony, of each an hand- 
ful; three or four 1 e 
mary, the Seeds of Carraway; 
Coriander, and Fennel, of each 
two ſpoonfuls, and three or four 
blades of large Mace; all which 
boil in eight gallons of Running 
water, three quarters of an hout; 
T 2 and ſtrain it; aud be. 
the beſt Honey to it as will make 


it bear an Egg the breadrh of 2 Wil ' 
\ Sixpence above the Water; the bj 
boil ic again as lot gg” 4 
will 1iſe; 0 ler #*-cool; nl 
when almoſt cold, put in daf! . 
pint of new Ale-yeaft ; A0 We © 


it has wrought till you pace 
che Yeaſt to fall, then pt K 
and ſuffer it to work in the Gi 
till the Yeaſt has done lll 


#: 


of che ſame Liquor, and 
„pu iat 
Nutmeg in it, 4 few Cloves, 


"lie 
3 


Lary to fcum it, for the ſeam be- | 


* s ö 

time ſhe raiſetk er "8 | 
And of. heſe Menge e, 
wo ſorts; the o as" ans tre «| 
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MEW 


ſult is thus: If your Rootn be ged herſelf, 


urge, by direction you may Mew 
four Faulcons at once, each Par- 
tition conſiſting of about twelve 


height, with two Windows two 
foot broad, the one opening to 
the North for the benefit of the 
cold Air, and the other to the 


Eaſt for the kindly warmth of 5 


the Sun; but at the Eaſt-window 
ſer there be a Board two foot 


broad, even with the bottom of 


the Window, With .a Lath or 
Ledge round; in the middle 
whereof, ſer a green Turf, with 
good ſtore of Gravel and Stones 
upon it, that your Hawk may 
take them at her pleaſure. Now, 
it your Faulcon be a great Bater, 
let your Chamber be on the 
Ground, which muſt be cover'd 
four Fingers thick with Graf, 
Sand ; and thereon. fer a+ Stone 
ſome what taper, of about a Cu- 
bit in height, whereon they love 
to fit becauſe of its cold neſs: 
Make her alſo two Perches, at 
eh Window one, to. recreate 
berſelf as ſhe pleaſey, either with. 
Heat or Cold. RO 
Now for the time of Mewing, 
t ſnould be about the latter end 
0 Aril; when you are to ſer. 
down your Hawks, diligently ob- 
ſewing whether they be Lowfie 
not; for which Pepper them, 
ad Scour them before you caſt 
them into the Mew. Every 
week or fortnight ſet her a: Ba- 
n of Water to bathe in; and 
Wen ſhe haz bathed therein, 
like it away the night following. 
E your Mew, it muſt have a a 
u to convey in the Hawk ; 
c thing whereon your Meat is. 
"Ted, and you ought to koep 


[© wil Mew ſooner and better; 
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the meat was faſtned, to ke 


the opinion of moſt, that tis 
better mewi 


following manner: Make choice 
of a Ground-room. remote trom 
noiſe or concourſe of People; 


your Faulcons, and about ſix foot 


four fingers high from the 1ſu- 
muſt ſtand 
three foot high from the Gro 

and let the ſaid Table be cover d 


Piramidical Free- ſtune about a 


your Faulcon, Gerfaulcon, Mer- 
in, or Mylionz then take a ſmall 


ſtring, and put it through a Ring 
or Swivel, and bind it about — 


Swivil may go round the ſtone 
without let or hindrance, and 
Hawk. 74 | ** 


ſerved, that if you me more than 
one Hawk in one Room, yon 
muſt ſet your ſtone at a diſtance, 
that when they bate they may 


reaſon of placing this ſtone is, 
becauſe the Faulcon delights to 


ch Stones the 
Hawk fr 


hath fed and gor- 


Stick from the Hawk on which 


. ep 
ref her from dragging it into che 
foot ſquare, and as much inf Mew. 3 
But on the other hand, tis 


g at the ſtock or 
ſtone, which is performed in the 


and therein ſer a Table of what 
length you will, and ju aw | 
convenient for the number © 


in breadth, with thin Boards a- 
long the fides and ends, about 


perficies of the Table, which 
upon . Veſſels about 


indifferently chick with great 
Sand mixt with ſmall Pebbles; 
in the midſt whereof, a 


Cord of the bigneſs of a Bow- 


None in ſuch a manner that the - 


And here 'tis to be farther « "7H 


hp fic thereon for coolneſs-ſake, and 
ler hour in Feeding, for ſo che little gravel ; 
equently ſwallows to cool 
125 wichin; the Sand is neceſ- 
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yard in height; unto which tie 


not crab one another. Now the 
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5 to preſerve their Feathers 1 or calt his Horns 1104 G of g 
> they bare, and their Mew- | 3 lo alſe It he 


* * 
1 . 


85 | w- | be Gelded when he has a Velve! 
ets are more eaſily cleanſed ; the | Head, it will ever be ſo, without 
little Cord wich the Swivil tied | fraying or burniſhing.' 

about the Stone, is to keep the | | Theſe Animals have no ſooner 

Hawk from. cangling when ſhe | caſt their Heads, but they inme 

bateth, becauſe the Ring will | diately withdraw into Thickers, 
Mill follow Her. Laſtly, Tis to hide themſelves in ſuch come: 
convenient to keep your Hawk | nient places where they may hai 

' hooded all the Day, but onl | a Water and ſtrong Feeding; 
when you take her on your Fiſt | bur young Harts never bett 
to feed; but unhood her ar night; | themſelves to Thickets till they 
and leſt any accident ſhould | have born their third Read 

happen therein, prejudicial to | whith is in the fourth year, At- 

the Hawk; the Faulconer ought ro | ter .Mewing, they will begin w 
Lie in the Mew, © i button in Marth or April; and x 

Bur as to the Mewing of the | the Sun grows ſtrofg, and the 

\  Goſhawk in a more particular | ſeaſon of the Year putz fetward 
manner; when you have flown | che Crop of the Earth; fo wil 
her, che Tiercel, Soar, or Hag- | their Heads grow, ſo as to be 
gard till March; give her ſome |fumm'd full in the midſt of 
Quarry in her food; and having | Fune, © © | 
ſeen her cleau from Lice, cut of | MEZERTON,orDwatf-Baxrifs 
the Buttons of her Jeſſes and | according to its Age from one to 

throw her into the Mew, whoſe | two, three, or four foot high, in 
Perches ſhould be lined with a Buſli full of branches, with whi 

Canvas or Cotton, and there feed till round - pointed Leaves, that 
her with Pigeons, or elſe with appear not till the Flowers att 
the hot Fleſh of Weather Mutton; paſt, which are finall, four lea! 
and if about the beginning of and chiſter'd, of a pale fich 
- Odvber you find her fair Mewed | colour fome; others near rel 
and hard Penned, give her Chie- and à third milk white} ſea 
kenns, Lamb, or Calves Hearts, ſcented: They are ſucceeded 
for about twenty days together, | ſmall Berries when ripe, of 46 
to ſcour her, and make her ſliſe] licate red, The Berries andv 
out the ſlimy fubſtance and glic are to be ſown in good Ut 
of her Pannel, and enſeam her; | Earth in Boxes as 10008: 
then furniſh her with Jeſſes, c. ar: ripe; of *elfe fach Earth i 
again, and feel her tor two or | under theſe fint Shrubs for 
three days, till ſh2 endure the | Seeds as they ripen ic fil in 
Hood patiently. land afterwards Segen in 
MEW ING, is when Deer caſt | ſame mould not too thick.” ©} 
their Horns. Now the old Hart | MICE, or Rats; theface®n 
caſts his Horns ſooner than the | exceeding injurious 0-6 
younz, and the time is abonr the þ where Nurſeries of "ee 
months of February and March; | raiſed 5 atid to Gardens, ung 
but here obſerve, if you Geld à Beans, Peale, e are one 

Hart before he has a Head, he And the ease way wer 
will never bear any; but if it be | chem in theſe and thehkep® 

done after, he will never mew 85 to place an carchen — 
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Ground, aud to cover it wihl 
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and fixezen in. breath: from). 
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& a Board that has an has in the | North to Sourh, in which” com. | 

ut middle thereof; orer which, | paſs © of Gre und it Contains il 
Hiwmor ſuch- like Rubbiſh is to | 247000, Acres, and about 10S | 

ef laid, under which che 75 Houſes; the whole being. divid- 1 

6 ſeek 'for ſheker, and. . find ed into "ſeven Hundreds, where- 

5 their Trap to god, ; and, in are above two hundred” Pa- 

& to prevent thei i anh oying of | r And ſeven Marker- Towhs; 

v6 Houſes, Barns and Corres 3 34 Niu whereof, v. . London MW 

“dei uſual way of building  Weſlninfter, are | riviledged t 

i Reeks of Corn, has bern on Sra- | ſend Members. to Parliament, — 

ef yells ſer on Stones, which has | This is indeed one of the leaſt _ 

d, proved ſo ſucceſsful in ſome | Counties in England; but for 

l. N that lar ge Edifies 7 built | ſweerneſs of Air and ' Fruirſul- 

t on Stones, that ſupply the de: | nels of Soil, note perhaps goes 

5 ſects of Baris, being cover ond it : This is th county ; 

he like them; Graharics may be | wherein ſtant 35 mo 110 | | 

rd built in the lane manner: Binns Ec porium of. the World, and it 


il or Harches for Corn may be] che "Yor! of England, London "oþ | 


be placed on Pins, like the other | Metro is, chat requires a vo- 
ad prove ſecure for Corn againſt. | "ang bo. deſcribe it. 
theſe , pernicious Vermine; but M „ is the diſtance, ot 
caurion muſt be uſed, that no] length & one thouſand Paces, 


Stick, Ladder, or other ching | otherwiſe deſcribed to contain 
bear again cheſe places, leſt the | eight Furlongs, and 10 Fur- 
Mice ſhould come. where you. 175 to contain forty 1 5 4 
would not have them, For your | a 1115 Pole fixteen Foo 1 
Fower-Gardens ; Aviary, and an ha 

the ſeveral Rooms of an Houſe | MILK; the produRtion of iris” 
ſo well known, it would be ſu-_ 


 iafefted wich them, Traps may g 
nous to ſay any ching Sk itz 
ere, 


be placed to deſtroy them, en- | perfli 
ich or the Root of White Hellebare bur for the Well ordering 


being given wich Sugar, or ſuch [of, after it is come home. = | 
like Compoſition,. will do their the Dairy's the, main point thar | 
Work, but the laſt is the beſt, belongs thereunto is the Houte- 


wife's cleanl'n P ia 5 fweer 
and neat keeping of the Dairy-. 
houſe; 155 not he leaſt more 
of any filth may by any means, | 
. but all things, ins to = 
tlie Eye or Noſe, void. of ſowre- = 
| nefs, o: fucrithaeſs, that 4 Lo 
Prince's Chamber muſt not ex- = 
jcecd it ; to which muſt be ad. 
ded the Feet and delicate keep-. | | 
ing. of the 21i1b-Vefſels, whether V 
they be of Wecd, Earth, or , © 

oye and the Web Savon Lead, the bit is yer diſputable, 
welt in length from Eiſt ta} only cis generally received, bie 
„about thirty nine mile, | the Aer hielt is round and 

4 Ti ſhallow; 


3 it deſtroys only, Rats and 
ice f 
MIDDLESEX; this. i is 4 ſmall 
inlad County, haying Hutford- | 
ſir on the North, Sh on the 
Sourh, Eſer on the Eaſt, and 

B:chinghamſhire on the Welt; 

it ſeparared from Surry by the 
Thames, from Eſſer by the Lea, 
und from Buckinghamfhire by tlie 
(ien: It's called NS from 
. ts virmation, between the E\ft- 


"OW a <rrow 


9 


* 


7 wik "$3 
' ſhallow, is che beſt in cold Woman muſt fir on the near fide. 
Vaults, not ouly tor the yielding of of the Cow, gently at firſt han. 
much Cream, but keeping, and dle and ſtretch Her Dugs, aud 
the Leaden Veſſel for yielding of moiſten them with milk, chat 
much Cream ; hcwever they muſt they may yield out the milk che 
all of them be carefully Scald- better, and with leſs pains ; ne.. 
ed once a Day, and ſet in the ther muſt ſhe ſettle her ſelf ro © 
open Air to ſweeren, leſt get- milk, nor fix her Pail firm to the 
ting any taint of ſowerneſs in Ground, till ſhe fee the Cow. 
them, they corrupt the ilk that ſtand firm and ſure; but he. 
is put into the. ready, upon any motion of the 
But to leave the Veſſels, when Cow, to ſave her Pail from cher. 
your Milk is come home, you turning: But when ſhe "fees all 
mall, as it were, ſtrainir from things anſwerable to her deſires, 
all unclean things, through a ſhe mul then milk che Cow 
' neat and iweet kept Stile-diſh, boldly ; and deſiſt not to ſtretch 
the form whereof is very well and tral My Teas, till not 3 
known; and the bottom of this drop wore of milk will come 
Stile, through which this Milk | from her, it being the wor 
muſt paſs, muſt be covered with | point of Houſe wifry imaginable 
a very clean waſhed fine Linnen | to leave a Cow half milked; 


Cloch, ſuch as will nat ſuffer the | for beſides the lofs of the milk, 

leaſt mote, or hair to go through | tis the only way to make a 4 : 
it: You ſhall, in every Veſſel, dry, and utterly unproficable for 
put a pretty quantity of Milk, | the Dairy: Neither ſhould "the 
according to the proportion of | Mitk-maid,” while at her Work, 


the Veſſel ; the broader and | do any thing rafhlyy or ſudderly 
pions pr 0 0 — me ee y right _ OY 190 
ever the Cream, and ke 1er ; but as ſhe comes gently, o 
the Milk longeſt from boring with all gentleneſs to 927 i 
Of Milk, beſides the uſe of it] MILT-PAIN ; is 4 Diſeaſe n 
ſimply, are made oo things, : Hogs, proceeding from: eedi- 
in Butter, Cheeſe, Un, of, ee of caring Hay HE 
in their proper places. © ]by their recling and gomg io 
MILKING ; che beſt and moſt Þ one ſide; to Cure which, give 
commended hours for Milking | him the Juice of Wormwood is 
are, iudced, but two in the day; J a little honied Water. 
that in the Spring and Summer, | MILTING, is an Evil in 
v hich is the beſt ſeaſon for the [| Beaſts, ariſing from a blowwith 
Dairy, is betw int five and fix in | a good Cudgel,; or ruſh abous 
tie Morni g, and fix and feven | lome piece of Timber z ide 
i. the Evching ; and tho' nice | whereof are, that n they wil * 
and curicus Houſe-wifes have af themſelves down, ie aan 
third h- ur berwveen them, as be- preſently, and cannot e our 
tween twelve and one in theAfter- fic in pain: The Cures, take. 
noc n; yet the better Experienced Stone Pitch, pont it tina on 
allow nct thereof, ſaying, that blend the ſame Wien Ale, . 
two good meals of Mile are ever fron, Pepper, and give 1 him, | 
better than three bad ones: In i and walk him a lictle en, 
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pe. turming the work it ſelf, the | 7 
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e 
are Rain is to be ex 55 
| MIXING OECOLOURS; 
o ches. 


MIS. 
MINT; ismultip! 


ners chat are ſo man 
ſpriag out of irs Tuf 
Root? There are divers 2 
whereof the Garden Aſine is 
beſt, whoſe 00g 2 proper 
the 8 ring, 2 due 

tion = Vinegar and Sugar; re- 


frelh mightily the . and | 


excire the Ap re, being one 

of the beſt lads the Garden 
_ It Ex be — e- 
ery three Years 

always in good Earch, plan- 
ted ar. 2 Foots diſtance: Some 
thick Tufts ok it. are likewiſe , 


planted in hot Beds in winter, | 


by raking on y caver = 225 
with Bells, they ſpr ery 
well for Re Dane a 
periſh ; It's of a — . dry 
= pre *. be⸗ 
4 lit 3 5 % 
a — Stomach, and powerful 
azainſt all nervous Crudities, nay; 


the gentler tops of the Orange | 


when Wool is Died 


Die; bin the 
d is to — the 2 
* Spi » Which 


| 
are 


Mint, enters well into ous com- pou 


poſition of Sallets, or are grate- 
ful alone, as are alſo the other 
ſorts, with rhe Juice of Orange 
and a little Sugar. 

NisLEN, or Maſlin; is Corn | Cloch 
mixed rogerher, as Wane oy 
Rye, Oc. 

MIS TS, or rg 

divers Natures; — ing — 
effeſts of ſnootiug Starts, and 
other Meteors, and theſe are 
more general: They are ſome- 
times very groſs and ſtinking] 
when they are to be avoided, It 

much as may be, and their 

ation as to * change of 
Air are various; for if they va- 
Diſh or fall without 2 Wind, fair 
Weather uſually ſucceeds ; When 
vhire Miſts, which commcniy 
icend in a morning from the 
bow Grounds vaniſh, or ferele a- 


ahout four Tr Red And | 
of any other where there is 4 

difference in. bri.htnefs.  — Burt 
if L will nerds „ 

two 1 one light, — 
contrary: {+ ſuppoſing Crimſon yel⸗ 
of | low, or Pake; you ſhall rake tuo 
pounds of each of the two firſt, 
and eight of the laſt; 7 5 


cafe yon rake Puke Green, 


 O:aage Tauney , which is t 
dark and one light, then you 
four pounds alike my 5 

eich of the N and when | 
2555 have La wp divided the 
portions, ſpread a ſheet upon the 
Ground, and upon the ſame, firſt 
lay a thin Layer, ar Bed of che 
darker Sings al of one eren 
thicxne upon it lay ana- 
| cher mach thinner, of the bright- 


kin in the Vallies fair Wea: : 
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can güeſs, hardly halt as much 


the whole Bed of Wool, and 
caufing one to kneel hard upon 


_ ſtinguithingly mixed toge: her, and 


tko ir be never ſo ſmall,” yet mid- | 
cu ſha'l pick it out and open] die of the board; a Hale , 
or the like Stick, muſt be et off | 


Art in Houſe-witcry to mix thoſe 


the Earth. aud deſtroying the 


Herbs, Flowers, Oc. as alſo” by 


there are ſeveral ways of deſtroy- | 


MOL 


as the darker, which cover over : 
with another Layer of che fame 
Colour, or Colours again, and 
upon that another of the bright 
alſo; and thus Layer upon Layer, 
till all your Woot be ſpread ; | 
then beginning it at cne end to | 
rowl up round and hard together 


the Rowl, that it may not ſtir 


ing them, as by a Trap that fils 
on them ad Miter he ſharp! 
Tines through them; by aSpaddle;* 
and others by a Por-trap, Whien 
is a deep Earthen veſſel ſet i 


the Ground, to the brim, in - 
Bank, ot Hedge-Row, which be. 
ing wiſely ſer and planted at al! 


times, but eſpecially in the NA. 
rural ſeuſon of Banking time, 4 
bout March, will deſtroy them 
1aſenfibly : But the compleateſt 


nor open, with your Hands touſe Inſtrument for this purpoſe, ; 


and pull out all the Wool in 
1mall pieces; and then taking a | 


| 


large, and bound faſt ro a Form, 


mitde thus, take a ſmall boatd,' 
about three Inches and an half 


* 


piir of Stock Cards fhirp and broad, and five long, on oe 


ſide whereof 5 "raiſe two ſtnall 


or the like, on the ſame Comb | round Hoops of Arches, at each 


and Card the Wool all over, till 
you ſce it perfectly aud undi- 


th t indeed it is bechme one en- 


Spots, or undivided Locks, or | 
EKnots, in deing whereof you | 
ſhall be very careful and heedful 
with yeur Eye; and if any hard 
R not. br other felt 5 be found in 
the Woel, which will nor open 


A, 


= 


it, or elſe being any other fault, 
cit it away 5 tr being a reat 


Wo?ls ariaht, and to make Cloth 
without blemmk. See Dyirg and 


Ging. 


* 


MOISTURE; is a watriſn cold 
Humour, procecding from abvn- 
dance of liquid Matter, ariſing 
our of a Canjun ien of Air and 


+ 


Warr 5c" 


end one, like unto the two end 
Hoops or Bails of a Carners 
Waggon, or a Tilr-bgar, large e. 


4 * 
? 
* 
< 


1deed it is one en- nou;h that a Ane may = 
tire Colour of divers, without paſs through them: Make a he 


{1 the middle df the faid board, 
fo big that a Gooſe-quill may 
go through; then have a ſhort” 
Stick abour two Inches and au 
half long, in readinels, ſo by 
that the end therecf may ft 
enter into the hole in the mid- + 


- 


a Yard and half long, — 
ſtick into the Ground, R 


PR 


may ſpring 'Þ like © unto the | 
Springs they viſually ſet fer Rowe | 


then make very ſtreng e ek 
Horſe-bair, that will eafily Mp,” | 
nd faſten” it to the end e the” 
Stick that ſprings; fenr fan 
hooked Sticks muſt be a had” 
ready, and then go to the 8 


 MOLES; are a perpicious E 
n*my to Husbandry, by looſuing 
Roots of Corn, Plants, Grafs, | 
throwing vp Hills, to the great 
hyrdrznce cf Corn, Paſtures, . 


or paige of the Make, aud hel 


you have opened it, t I e 
ate Board, with che benen 
Hoops, downwards, il ie 
ade, "when ſhe paſſes that wah 


may directly go throvgh the two 


ſemicircular Hoops; but*befofe 
you fix the board dawn; pu 


t e 

1 | ' 
x IS ... 
-& 5 I. = 


n/a ee * 


- * 5 * 
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Hair ſprin 5 hole i in 
ths fri of oh. th rd”, and 
place it round, that it may anſ. 
wer to the two end Hoope, and 
with the ſmall Stick, gently pur; 
into the hole, to ſtop the knot 
of the irie; . 1 it in 
the Earth i age, and 1 
by thruſting in che r hooked: 
Sticks, faften ir, and cover it 
with Earth, and then when the 
Mole paſſerh that way, either the 
one way or the other, by dif: 
pacing or removing the final! 
tick; that hangs perpendicularly 
ama . rhe Kao. 9 ö 
rough the hole, e ſpring 
waned, Mole abour the Neck 
This will do very well; but bo 
you are not willin ro di 
much break the Ground; as in 
Gardens and Meadows, fume the 
| Mie's-holes wich Briniſtone, Gar- 
lick, and other unſavoury things, 
and this will drive the Ales a- 
way - as alſo the putting a dead 
| Mole into their common haunt; 
| . make them abſolutely forſake | 
fnem. - 
MOLTON GREASE, | 
Greaſe Milion. _ 
|  MOLY, Wild Garlick; ate of 
yarious kinds, 1. The great Mo- 
h of Himer, with two or three | ped 
great, thick, long, hollow Leaves, 


with ſome bulbs ſometim a6 
their ends; but commonly k 
nay he 6 and 9s e Stalks 

r the Groun which are 4 

To high naked, round and 
ſmooth, Ari ng a preat Umbel- 
| la of ſmall Star ike purple Flows | 
ee that continue long before 

they decay, 2. The , Trdian-Mo- 
V in Leaves like the former, the 
alls not ſo high a che Leaves, 
+ Without other Flawe 


nou then a 
c * of reddiſh i ea Bs as: 


0 of, 
Ar . 


of whitiſh Green like 4 Tulip, 
- | Silver colour, with Buds 55 


MOL 


great and white. 3» Th 
of Hungary, of two forts, 


pon ; 
firſt gharh three or fout 5 


long, and green Leaves, and Sta 
Ws high, all with Lad reddi 
Bulbs at top, and pale p BP 
ey. Flowers; the ſecon i is 
ke unto ir, on y the, Leaves are 
ſmaller:, and the Stalk bears 4 
cluſter of dark Green Bulbs. 10 
Serpents Moly , more beautif 
than the laſt, che Bulbs tedder, 55 
Stalk lower, and the fmall 
] Leaves: N and craw Aa 
lowers very ws wo. 
not {> ſtrong, 
ſmall and — 78 , 


JI 105 


| low Moly hach two. road 15 


when it will Flower, otherwiſe 
1 but one, between which comes 
up a tender Stalk, with a Tuft 


top, greeniſn on the back, and 
wich yellow Threads in the mid- | 
dle; it ſmells ſtrong, of Garlick. 
6. Spaniſh arg ple Moly, in leaves 
like the jaſt; its Stalk two Focæ 
high, with ma! ay 
ers at top, purpled, and Threads 
the ſame' colour tipt with 
Jello w; it yields Bulbs near the 
Ground, and ſmells of nd Gar- 
lick, 7. The Spaniſh Silver cap- 
has Ruſh-like ves, 
when the Stalk 
s riſcn, my eight, that pr 
3 2 Head of Flowers ho 


ſides the . that are 
and hollow like a Cup - 


t is white, and 5 8 615 in- 25 


ereaſe, and vo ill ſceng. 1 
part. 8. Dioſcarides's Mol y, 
A tranſparent . and 
Leaves, with a 
i . a Tuft of lk hh 4 
little or no ſcenx o Garlick; 
there is Alto. a leffer ſort, 9. 
The ſweer 1 of 4 
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fended from Froſts. 
| ring, the Moly ot Homer flowers 


may be taken up when the ſtalks 


Tong without removing. They 


5 


nor ſweet, and their beſt uſe be- 


15 them. 


5 whole. being 


„ 

and a. Stalk beating Star like 
white Flowers, which. in the 
end of Summer, if hot and dry, 
ſmell like Musk : The Root 1s 
tender, and muſt be carefully de- 


As for the time of their flow - 


2 May, and continues till July 

' Indian bears the heads of 
zulbs in Tune and Fuly, and all 
the reſt flower abour ſame 
time, except the laſt, 
ate in September. . are ſuch 
Plants as loſe their Fibres, and 


are dry, and the biggeſt Roots 
preſerved ro ſer again, caſting a- 
many of them are very apt to be 
pv eſpecially if they ſtand 


are all hardy, and will thrive in 
any Soil, except the above - ex- 
cepted ones: The Flowers of 
moſt of rhem being neither fair 


ing to adorn Flower-pots, where 
chev will continue, it the Water 
be renewed, a long time, and to 
ſet off other Flowers. of the ſame 
ſeaſon, being placed amongſt 


' MONMOUTHSHIRE, former- 
"Ty a Welch County, but now rec- 


 kon'd ano ig thoſe of England, has 
on the Eaſt Gheeſter ire, on the 


Weſt two Welch Counties, Brecł- 
neck and Glammganſbires, North- 
xard Hrefmaſpire, and Soutl 
ward the Severn. It's about 25 
miles. in length from North to 


South, and 20 in breadth. from 


Eaft to Weſt; in which compaſs 
it contains 34000Acres of round, 
and about 6490 Houſes, the 
| ivided into Tox 

Hundreds, whereia are 127 Pa- 
r ſhes, and feven Market Towns, 


which is 


ay the ſmall Off-ſer, whierewith | 


arliament. Ir's 2a County that 
Hilly and Woody, but very brut. 
ful, che Hills being Grazed un 
by great and Cane tad 
the Valleys yieding plenty both 
hood Bare, bur the warpihi 
8 nere, but the WAYS aud 
rough it glide the Usb and the 
We, the Rumney and the . 
now, all which tall into the K.. 
vern, whereof the firft two are 
of Salmon and Trouts. 
MONOPELALA, are Flower 
conſiſting of one entire Leaf 
MONGPOLT; is the buying 
of any Commodity up, 0 that 
none can ſell or gain. 
MONTGOMESHITRE, is au ln. 
land County in North. ales houn- 
ded with Denbighſtire on the 
North, on the South wien Rac- 
norſhire, Eaſtward with Shropſhne, 
and Weſtward with Merimett- 
ſhire. It contains 565coco Acres, 
and about 5560 Hotiles, Tis 
pretry mountainous Country, and 
yet very Frairful, being well . 
tered. It ſends only one Kaiyit 
of the Shire, and but one L. 
Town, to Parliament. 
MOON, this Planet is eee 
by the Country-man to be tle 
priucipal fignificaror, of the 
riety of Weathers, vot only tron 
its Configurations and Aly; 
as that the Chaney, Full, Cr be. 
ing in ſuch and ſuch Signs, i 
Werther ſhall follow; Which it 
true the Weather would be erer 


[Yor alike ; but from its pig. 
noni 


ks of the ſeveral changes. 
Weather, from its colour 2 
appearance to gur a whic 
Ire more certain and mel v 
ee e ns Eel 
cerfiina the different. en 
of "Sum e 
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. whertof the Shire: Town only is * 
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for the Moon, being all from th 
ſame Cauſe, If 4 M Circle 'ap- 

ar about the Mon, it ſignifies 
Rain; but if more, Winds and 
Tempeſt to follow; or if its 


Horns appear blunt or ſhort, 4 


| 
| 


yp : 5 . | 
a ſpoonful of Camphire in pow- 
der, and letting chem diſſolve, 


moiſt = r to Rain 
is preſaged; but the Er» 
for of 3 or tending of the 
Horns this or that way to pre-: 
ſige any alteration of Weather, 
is talſe, they a Yeaf 
the ſame way, ar the fame time 
of the Year ; and alfo that Er- 
ror of judging the Weather for 
that Moon by What it is two or. 
three days after the. Change, 
which only ſhews the natural in- 
clination of rhe Air at that time: 
The ſame Rule may be obſerved 
at any other time of the Moon. 
Sometimes it ſo happens that 
two or three Moons appear at it 
time, which is uſually two or three 
days before or after the Full, 
and they are preſages of great 
Rains, Winds, and unſeaſonable 
for à long time time to follow; 
and the appearance of Pardlij 
er Mock-ſuns have the like ef. 
fects, rho' they do bot uſyally 


ter Calamities. Bi eee 

1 n 5 a Diſcaſe in 

lorles bearing that lame 
7. 


czuſe at certain times of 

Noc n, they will ſeem very well, 
but at other times cover d over 
with a white Phleem, which is 
the worſt ſort of Klintveſs that. 
8, and very difficult tc be Cu- 


red; for the more you tamper | c 


With it, the worſe it Is, It comes 
| lcyeral ways; ſometimes from 
the Sire or Dam , ſometimes 
from evil Humoutrs refidiag n 
the Head, which deſcend down 
e the Eyes; they come alſo 
from hard Riding Gr Labouring, 


| bey 


? 


4 
1 
oF, 


{ put it to the Water; add 
half a dram of Aloes to it, ant 


drop it into the Eye, - . / 


. MOSS, is an annojiance to the 


Fruit trees; and the chief cauſe 8 


thereof, is the nature of che Soil, 
and therefore without aktering 
the one, the other can ſcarcely 


be prevented: However, it ma: 
be ſcraped or rubbed: off with 
an Hair-Cloth after Bain; and 
| ſome wich a Bottle of Straw, turn 
it under the Tree, e's 13.5 
MOULDS; there are many 
and diſtin ſorts of Moulds ga- 
een you. 4 * ; which 
Are ſerviceable for many purpo- 
es, as being af various Condi- 
tions; all which being laid in 
the Sun, become hard; and put 
into the Water, become Clay, 
irt, and Mire: If burnt in the 
Fire, the Mould both loſes its 
Nature and Colour, and becomes 
either Stone or Glaſs, Now the 
ſeveral ſorts of Earth are, 1. The 
Black Earth, which is the gene- 
ral Soil of che Land, Slime, Mcald 
for Gardens. 2. White Earth, 
which is of rwo ſorts, one more 
2 as Clay uſed by Potters, 
the other more britile, as Chalk, 
Argil, Plaiſter of Paris, Fullers- 


* 
" 
* * 3 
2 * 


| 


Earch, Rotten · ſtone, and the like. 
g. Red Earth, as Marle, Clay, 


ker, Spaniſh Red, Terra Ru- 


brum, Raddle, Bole, Brick. 4. 


Tellow Earth, as. Durry, Yellow- 


| 
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[ 
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vinch che poor Peaſt was put 5 


7 75 


Oer, San 


d. 3. Brown Earth, as 
11 8 Umber 


* p 
P 


5 MUL | 
Imber, Culliag Earth, Oker-de- 
Iis. 6. And Green Earth, as Ter- 
Mert 850 

+ MOUSEL-SCAB; is a Diſtem- 
per that ſometimes attends Sheep 
and young Teggs; and that 
comes (as Shepherds ſay) where 
there is great plenty of Furrs and 
Goſs, that by eating of the tops 


4 


and flowers thereof, they prick 
their Lips and Mouſel, whereby 


theſe ſorts of Scabs ate produced; 
which are healed, by anointing 
them wich Freſh-butter ; but 
fome take the Juice of Plantain 
and freſh Greaſe boiled together, 
where with they anoint them. 
MUD ; in many Rivers there 
is a very rich Mud of great fruit 
fulneſs and unexpected advantage, 
that coſts aorhins but rhe labour 
in getting, and hith in it great 
verdure, being the Soil of the 
Paſtur.s and Fielde, Commons, 
Roads, Ways, Strects, aad Back- 
tides, all waſhed down by the 
Flood, and ſetling in ſuch plates 
where it meets with reſt : The 
reſidence of all Channels, Pools, 
P nds, Lakes, and Dirches; are 
#like ſertie, where ahy ſtore of 
W iter do repiſs themſelves, © - 
MULBERRY ; the Timber of 
th's Tree is uſeful to the foyner 
and Carpenter, and ſerves for 
Hoops, Bows, Wheels, and Ribs 
vr ſmall Veſſels, inſtead of Gik; 
rho' the Fruit and the Leaves 
have not the due value with us, 
which they deſervedly enjoy in 
other places, Thoſe that hear 
black Fruit, are worth Propaga- 
tion; bur the White Mulberry, 
whole S:eds may be procured 
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chered; they ſhake them. 


on an old Sheer ſpread, wb 
the Tree, to protect them Iron 
Gravel, c. If they be not ripe 


F 


pen, and turn em daily to pre 


F iy 
em in a fine Sieve, and plungy 
it in Waer, yo” | 125 
our Hand: Do this in ſeyegi 

Vaters; then change them into 
other clear Wager, and the Seed 
will fink to the bottom, whilſt 
the Pulp rims and mult be ta 
ken off. Lay the Seeds to dry in the 
hour, then ſift ir from the Hua, 
and reſerve it till the ſeaſon, 
This is the method curious fer. 
ſons take; bur the ſowing of 
ripe Mulberries themſelves 8; a- 
together as good, for they nic 
from the very Excrements of 
' Hogs and Dogs, that * 
eat them. When' you ſow the 
wich fine ſifted mould, and thit 
be rich and of the old Bed, 1 
much the better. They ought to 
be interr'd,'well moiſined, and 
cover'd with 

dom water till 
| you may ſqueeze che ripe 
rics in Ropes oh Hair; or bal 
| and bur them as is preſerih 
for Hips and Haws. The Fach 
where they ark ſow'd, cught 


tk 


a little higher than the Wies 


— ya 


to keep them looſe and warm; 
' fow them 28 


from Pans; are the 'beft, and 
fhoald be treated thus. : 


ny 
* 


: Where they are cultivated for ; 
rhe Silk-worm. they ſow the per- 
tectly ripe Berries of 4 Tree 

| Leaves have not voen ga- 


Ft . . 
4 * 


ehoſe 


1 Fat „ dof 


fortnight ſtrew em over 
Straw, to protett em from wer 
den Heat, and-From Birks . 
(caſo is Aptil or May, WO 
dome wy ri 18 5 20 8 
a e . Mock, - 
r 
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Sun upon 2 Linnen- cloth for an 


ght to 
be as rich as for Melons," Tas 


they lay em upon Shelves to: f 


vent their corrupting; then yu * 


3 


aw, and but ſel- 
till they peep,” Ot. 


4 
d 3 


like Beds for ordinary Potherhs, | 


ou do Pure, 


we So. „ 


m ſt towardly 


ug them diſcreetl 
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M UI. 

oon, the Weather, calm and ſe- | 
2 At firſt Km. 
rately freſh, nab too wet, ad 
clean weeded, ſec 5, from the 
rigeur of the F. 
cond Year, about « ene fac 
of Ocfober, or cally in the einge 

raw them BF rly. our, prune the 

oors, dip them a lixele in Pogd- 
water, and tranſplanc them in a 
warm place or Nurſery 
beſt ranging them in Drills two 
foot large "and 97 deep, * 
Drill three foot diſtance, and 
plant cwo ; and if the new Earth | 
be ſomewhat lower than the 
ſurface of the reſt, ic will the 


The ſe - 


Tis 


1 a onh rimming end * ay begs 
the New 


tember to Novembe 
Mocn. Dig the 94 Hits 
E. 80 ſet we in ſome 3 370 


eaſt Backe 
7 oe 


them to. 12 | 
hich ſhould be. — 
| and wel r cFeſhed all the 
mer. N as Gy, 5 Moul 5 
well expoſed to t and Air, 
A bell. They hate watry low 
rounds, and thrive beſt where 
ines do, whoſe ſociety they 
love; or to be among * * 
which they no-way. hurt: a0 
diſtance of the Standards ſhou 


better receive Rain. Being plan-] be,20 or 24 foot; but if on banks 


ted, cut em within three inches 
the Ground: Water em not 
in Winter, but 3 in extream ne- 


ceſſiy, and when the weaker | hy 1 MN Do 
is in the Spri ving not 
be 185 Farth, 


is warm, and then do it in the 
morning. In the cold ſeaſon, 
cover the Ground with Leaves 
of Trees, Scraw, cr ſhorr Lettice, 
to keep them warm. Give them 
three Prefſings or. half Diggings 
every Year, viz. in April, June, 
and Auguſt; this for the firſt | 
Year, il after Rain. The ſe- 
cond Year after tranſplanting, | 
purze them of all ſuperfluous 
Shoots and Scions, reſervin the 
for the future 
Stem, Do this every year while 
they continue in the ee If} h 
i froſt mortifie any part of the 
rincipal Stem, cut it off, Con- 
tinve tl.is government till they 
are near ſix foot high; alte 
which, ſuffer them to ſpread i into 
Heads, by pruning. and taſhion- 
4 But it you 


hen 
tranſplant” em 


— cutting jb Roct, (pro- ven. 


bs ay ets. 1 5 with © . 0 N WR 4 42d. 20 | 


| 


of Rivers, or by the H wa 
3 ſuffice. ii i” 


or 14 ma 
475 : — be encreaſed by 


e 
ers hap the Suckers - 4 


ove two Buds out of the 
Water them diligently, and the 
Teen ke als by * 
ey take alſo ing 
Branch or Arm- ſli fil, and 1 25 
little 0 . with a NIE 
Stone t ough a Basket of Earth, 
| which is a ſure way. Th e very 
Cuttings will ſtrike in Spring, 
bur let them be from Shoots of. 
two years growth, wich ſome of 
the old Wood, tho of {even or 
eight x Jang Theſe ſer. in Rills, 
Vines, having two er three 
buds at the top, will root infall- 
bly, eſpecially if the old Wood 
be 4 little twiſted or hackt; tho. 
Sons flic 2 f 
ne, or Gxain 
ſuckle and „ the Platzt 
wich moiſture, They may he 


a inſerting a 


be 17 55 on the Black 
9 or 2 in 
e C 
e e e 
and round Leaves; this cau - 


from ſome 


an Oat co 


. 

e boots 
ve or kde of the moſt 8 
a next year leave but 

= chem in a triangle a 
near as may be; then rrouble 
them no more unleſs to purge 
' them of dead Wood and extfa. 
_ vagant Parts; and if afterward 
: any prun d Branch ſhoot above | 
three or four Cyons, reduce them 
ro chat number. The beſt way 
of pruning, is that uſed in Sicily 
and Provence, making the Head 
hollow like a Bell, cleanfihg 
them of their inmoſt Branches, 
Do this either before they bud iq 


the New Moon of March, or 


when full of Leaves in June and 


July, if the Seaſon be freſh, The | 


| Chineſe and the Inhabitants of 
Virginia, have a way to raiſe 
ow Plants of the Seeds which 
mow like a Crop of Graſs, 

nd they ſprout and bear Leaves | 

* MN C 

— 5 plant them in es 
Gi near as we do Gooſtbetrie 
and Currans, for their more con- 
venient clipping. The Mulberry 


is much-improv'd by firing the | 


o_ at the root 


rio 
The Fruit of the white Mul- 
berry, is leſſer, more luſcious, þ 
and paler chan the Black; the 
Rind is whiter, the Leaves of a 
mealy clear green Colour, ten- 
derer, and ſooner produc'd by a | 
fortnight, _— is 4 
vantage to the new 
— Silkworm : They arrive likewiſe 
| ſooner to their maturity, and the} P 
Fond produces a finer veb. "This 
Tree is 9 a beautiful and my 


| 


great AF 


| and other Cattle, eſpecially 


II ft in the Water, as well u 
Te moſt . Dn 
opes. . It f 
fers no kind of Vermihe to breed! 
on it ſtanding or felled,” bor 
dares any Cat arch 1 
but the Silkworm, | 
pings are excellent he . | 
the Tree is in greaeſt em tor | 
its Leaves; which, befids the | 
Silkworm, nouriſhes Com beg ; 
| 


Pokers, being poil d witha 22 
Bran; and the Fruit is excellent 
to feed Poultry. They ate b. 
veraign for felaxipg the Bel; 
being eaten in the morning, i 
for curing Inflammariots and 
Ulcers in the Mouth and 1 0 
mixed wich Mel Roſarum; i 
which Receipt they do bel, i 
taken before roo ripe. | 
The * of the Leal f. 
der that the 1 . "ooh 
or vaſt ſums, ſo as one Tree tus 
ra 20 s; per Annum tor tie 

ves only, and 6 or 7 pont 
of Silk, worch as many po 
Sterlin, in $ or 6 weeks,to thole 
who keep the Worms. "Ti 
Tree was not recęiv d in Fan, 
till after Taly had made A 
1000 Years ; and tis ſcarce 198 
ſince they betock 'rhemſelvss w 
this Manufathite” in Feten 
Languedoc, Dauphine, Lions, 5 
and not in Tourain and and fle 
till Henry IV.'s time; but it x N 
2 965 1 accrues * 
that Kingdom 

ate ith . extraoidt: 


Fames 15 did, ent ti 


ob Pa Paris dg 


tho? "I with his ono 


. 
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| wateriſh or over- rich Soil, or 


their Boughs and make it their 


dens for encaur; e| 4 Rainy Scaſon, 
time of Lewis XI bratch whilſt N Wi 
ceivd it, b the Dilig ence of} fore you are to provide 
Monſieur Colbert al made a hand e ſuch times, 
great progreſs 2 it. Nor have 

ye any diſcouragement from it in 
Enlan!, but our inſuperable 
Sloth, fince where-ever the Trees 
will pro ſper, the Silkworms will 
% fo likewife. It is demonſtra- 
ble, thar Malherries in four or 
five Years 2 read all over 
the Land; . W bs Boe 

ent and You ughrers in 
5 Families 15 Ao Sun 
an 3 or 4 5. er · dt 
- Silk, 28 are to get 4 4. 
a bey for hard Work, at Hemp, 
Flax, and Wool, the Reputation 


Food e the W 
cangot be e | 
Leaves between 4 Pairs 
well dryed by the Fire, _ 
ſhake them op. * down till the 
moiſture be in the Lin- 
nen; and then ſprea them in 
ro | thie 1 5 2 | 
Cloth, you ma with 
F 
alt, chey being propeteſi to 
the Worms . towards cheir 
of Mulberrics would. ffread , in Haſt _ The r muſt . 
England, N have his Hands clean, his Breath 
The Leaves ſhould be gather d ſweet, and not poiſoned with 
from Trees of 7 or 8 years ; it | Onions or Tobacco; nor mult 
fuch as are ver young, it hin- | che Leaves be preſſed, by croud- 
ders their growth, and makes the | ing them into the Bags or Baskets. 
Worms to burſt; as do alſo the | The Leaves ought to be gather d 
Leaves of Trees planced 3 in a too] irom the fees, the preſent, 


where no Sun comes; and all | old Wood, rhey being rude ane 
{ck and yellow Leaves are hurr- | harſh, and the Worms - 
ful, Ic is better to clip and ler | and the Branches, It the Cold- 


the Leaves fall upon a Sheet or 
Blanket, than to gather them by 
hand, yer it is better to gather 
than to ſtrip them. "Some lop off 


neſs and Moiſture of our Councry 
be. objected, che Spring in Pro- 
vente is as unconſtant as ours in 
England, the Gods at Paris are 
alrogerther as „and NM. F- 
pps 4925 that when 1 
ſucceſſively in May 

| 3 in his Work wi 

the leaſt diſaſter ;and in 1664 he 
preſented the French Ring wich a 
conſiderable quanti better 
Silks, than MAG] or Paloma 


could e 
Leaves gather d from boughs cut the B 8 tet this Tree, 
off, ſhrink in three hours, but] the 8 * ede and he 
taken from the Evinz Tree, will 4 moſt ripe ar the beſt, which 
aſt three days; and being thus.muſt not be * with Flies 


Pruning ; and it is a tolerable 
way, 10 it be diſcreetly. done in 
the over thick part of he Tree. 
But the Leaves gather'd from a 
leparated Wan die, and wither 
much ſooner than theſe that are 
taken from the Tree immediately, 
unleſs the ſtem be ſer in Water: 


| kept a while, are better than d- and Spiders, and the .muſt, be 
| 2 freſn ones. E gaher 19 een b. toe FINE | 
| be C 


| . 


— 


not of the former Year, or from 


x |} i 
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1: MW A 
benefit the a rr of the 
Throat, quench Thirſt, excite 
Appetite, Cc. are quickly dige- 
ſted, if eaten before Meat; but 
eaten after, is ſoon corrupted: 
They are not very Nutritive, be- 


ger Windineſs, c. but being wa». 


ed in Wine, they are leſs noxi- 
ous; and thoſe that eat the ſowr 
ones, ſnould uſe a little Vinegar 
there with. 5 | 
MULE, or Mvil, is of two 
ſorts ; the natural of their own 
kind, and the adulterate begot- 
ton 'between an Horfe and an 
Aſs; the firſt are the Syrian 
Mules, which procreate in their 
own kind; but the others are 

ſaid never to Engender : How- 
ever, they are hardy Beaſts, much 
better than an Aſs, very tracta- 
ble, and capable of much Ser- 
— 
MULES, ſee Scratches; for 
what Cures the one, Cures the 
_ Other. | „ 
MURRAIN, Gargil, or Peſti- 
lence; tis a Diſeaſe among Beaſts, 
bred various ways; but princi- 
pally cauſed from an hot and dry 
Seaton cf the Year, or rather 


from ſome general putrefaction 


of the Air, which begets an Ih- 
flammation in the Blood, and a 
ſwelling in the Throat that quick- 
ly proves mortal; to which, the 
letting of dead Cattle lie unburi- 
ed and putrifte, may alſo contri- 
bute ; which infectious Diſtem- 
pers go no farther than their 
own Kinds. For the prevention 
of which Difeaſe, the' Cattle 


fhould ſtand cool in Summer, 


Rave plenty of good Water, and 
all Carrion ſpeedily bury'd 3 and 
if any are already Infected, let 
them forthwith be bled and dren- 
ched. Farther, as the feeding 
of Cattle in wet placcs on putri- 
Hed Graſs, and Hay made of o- 


* 
* 


Mus 
ver water d Graſs, has occaſion 
the ſaid Diſeaſe, dry and ſweet 
Fodder is the only prevention, 
Bux 1 Cure, Markan 
preſcribes a quart of old Urine 
mixt with an handtul of Hen's 


Dung d iſſolved therein, to be 


q 


; 


1 
ö 


8 


| 


* 


x 


iven to the infected Beaſt to 
rink. Others 3 to bleed 
bot h ſick and ſound Beaſts, and 
to give to the ſick, Rue, Feather- 
few, Sage, Hyſop, Tyme, Mar- 
joram, Marigold, Fennel, Tan- 
ſey, Lavender, and Spike, of 
each a ſmall handful, and all boi. 
led in Spring-water from a Gal- 
lon to a Quart, and then the 
Herbs ſtrained forth, and for e- 
very Beaſt put a pint of ſtrong 
Ale to the juice, and to the Juice 
and Ale ſome long Pepper, and 
green Anniſeed, Peaſe, and Bay- 
ſalt, Treacleand Liquoriſh, Pow- 
der and Butter, pound all the 
Spices, and put them to. the 
Juice of Herbs, and give to the 
ſick a pint, and to the ſound halt 
a pint. In caſe Sheep be troy- 


bled therewith, give them ſome 


ſpoonfuls of Brine, and then a 
lire Tar; for 55 of the Lungs, 
the Root of Setterwort thiult 
through their Ears, 1 

MUSCAL-GREEN, in French 
Caſſolet, or Frivlet; is a long 
greeniſh Pear, in Pulp and Juice, 


Oc. near as good as Robin, laye 


enly it is apt to grow ſoſt: Is 
ripe the middle of Auguſ. 
MUSCA T-LITTLE; it's 4 
good Pear when pretty larger 
and when it has time to gow 
mellow: Ir is better being plat 
ted againſt a Wall, than a Dwarf, 
and would be more | eſteem> 
were it not ſo ſmall ; It npem 
almoſk firſt of any, even in 
FGuscar, Long-tail d of the | 
\utumn or Flowerinz, in res 
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MUS 
14 Muſcat Fleuri; is an excellent 
-ound and reddiſh Pear, of an in- 
lifferent bigneſs, tender and fine 
Pulp, rich taſte, and may be ea- | 
tel like a Plumb or Cherry, be- 
ing ripe about the middle of O 


ber, | | 8 | 
MUSCOVY, or Ruſſia; is | 
Country about 12 times as bi 
5 England; but a great part of 
it is uninhabired. It is divided 
into 37 Provinces z the Chief City 
b Muſcow ; and of Trade, Muſcow, 
4rchangel, Kola, and Regan. The 
Commodicies it chiefly produceth, 
ne fine Leather, Furs, Martins, 
Stbles, Train-Oil, Wax, Honey, 
dad, Hemp, Flax, Iron, Salt- 
peter, Brimſtone, c. 
MUSHROOM, Champignons, or 
Myſbrms., are of ſeveral ſorts; 
whereof thoſe that are edible | 
here wich us, are either the Muſh- 
me of the Mood, chat grow by 
the borders of Wood and Foreſts, 
and are very large, or Muſhrooms | 


" nn © 
Seeds, which ſown in a proper 
place, may produce ther rhe : 
Fame $ ecies. They ate drefs'd 
yarioully, and pickſd, Muſhrooms | 
well cleanſed ' and boil'd with. 
four Pears, Baſel, Bead, Of, Salt, 
and Pepper, are good enough ; 
bur much. thereof ſhould not be 
earen; and a little Wine ſhould be 
drank after it. . 
Now, a Receipt or two for 
Dreſſing of them, ſince they grow 
almoſt in every Field, will not be 
improper : 1. Chooſe then the 
ſmall firm white Buttons, grow- 
ing upon ſweet Paſture- grounds, 
neither under nor above any 
Trees; ſtrip off the upper skin, 
and pare away all the black ſpun- 
gy bottom part; then flice them 
in quarters, and caſt them into 
water a while to cleanſe ; then 
boil them in freſh water, and a 
little freſh butter, (ſome boil am 
2 quarter of an hour firſt) and 
then raking them out, dry them 


if the Meadows, and ſweer ba- 
ſtares, that frequently grow 
where Cattle feed, they uſually 
flourih ia the Autumn, and are 
moſt eſteem'd for their White- 
nels and Beaur above, and Ver- | 
nion benearh ; having alſo a 
peaſant ſcent with them. Ir is 
lad Muſhrooms may be raiſed in 


beds, by preparing them with 


the Soil of Mules and Aﬀes, and 
covering the ſame over with rich 
+> ou Fingers thick ; on 
wich, when it has lain awhile, 
ae cool, . caſt ' the Parings and 
Refule of Mſhroomts, and old rot- 


”_— 


i Muſhrooms, with the Water 


uſed about them, and the Bed in 
a ſtort time will produce them; 
o luch Water poured on Melon- 

de, will cauſe it to fend forth 
Muſhrooms: Neither is it im- 0 


Probable, but that tho” they are | 


mpertett Plants, they may have 


in a Cloth, 1 out the wa- 
ter, and whilſt hot, add the But - 
ter; and then boiling a full hour, 
(to exhauſt the malignity) ſnitt 
them into another —— Water, 
with Butter, as before, till they 
become ſufficiently render : then 
being taken out, pour upon them 
as much ſtrong Mutton or other 
Broth , with fix ſpoonfuls ot 
Whitewine, twelve Cloves, as” 
many Pepper-corns , four tmall 
young Onions, half an handful 
of Parſley bound up, with two 
er three {prigs of Th me, an 
| Anchovy, Oyſters raw of pickl'd, 
and ſo ler them ftew. 2. Ano- 
ther way is to take a quart of the 
beſt White wine Vinegar, as much 
of Whitewine, Cloves, Mace, 
Nutmeg, a pretty quantity beaten 
together; let the Spice boil. 
therein to the conſurtiprion of 


halt, cher taken off, and being 
i RE cold, 


8 


wv —— 
1 


_ 
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_ cold, pour the Liquor on the | drying them in the Sun or Or 
— 1 | e. but Ta out the boi- and referved for the uſe of W 
& 14 | led Spice, and caſt in of the ſame | mixing it wich Vinegar, wherely 
| ſort of Spice whole, the Nutmeg. | tis very delightful to the Palate 
i only flit in quarters, with ſome | and beneficial to the Stomach: 
W148"; | Lemmon- peel and white Pepper, 


It's eaten to draw down Phley 


to the Cullender to drain till 


Nutmeg, Ginger bruiſed, Cloves, 
Mace, white Pepper, and Lem- 


mon- peel, pour the Liquor on 


cold without boiling. | 
MUST, is the ſubſtance of the 


Fruit after the Juice is preſſed 


cout; or rather, the new Liquor 
or preſſure of Fruits before fer- 


mentation. 


MUSTARD, Sinapi; is of an 


horand dry nature, and the freſh 


is rhe beſt; of whoſe Seed, with 


Vinegar and Honey, 1s made a 


Pelte, and thercof little Balls, 


— 


| 


4 


wich; being drained from the 


1 cold, and wiped dry, caſt them | Raddiſh, and ſo. put it all in 4 
. into the Pickle with the White- 1 Mug, wich an Onion, aud 
0 wine, Vinegar, and Salt, grated | keep it well ſtopped with a Co 


upon à Bladder, which is the | 
more cleanly es 4 Bur this fe. 
v'd, 


ceipt is improv'd, if inſtead of 


Vinegar, Water only, or the 


Broth ot Powder'd-bcef.be made 


uſe of; and ſome of this Muſtard, 


adding Verjuice, Sugar, Claret- 
wine, and Juice of Lemmon, you 
have an excellent Sau ce to 29 
Tat 2 1s 

t a pint of good S . 
nough to make at one time, and 
to keep frefh a competent while; 
as t) any part of W 


* 


til and if you pleaſe a whole raw | from the Head; but being of x 
140 Onion, which take out again | fuming nature, ſometimes pene“ 
WW! when it begins to * 3. A | trating the Noſe and Brain wit 

W i third method is, when the Maſh- | diſpleaſure, to prevent its effeth, 

| rooms are 22 Cc. to throw | ſmell to your Bread, or draw in 

Vi j them into the water and then in- | your breath at your Noſe, The 

1 to a Sa wee- pan, with ſome long ! mix it with boiled Wine to cor- 

wh Pepper, Cloves, Mace, a N. rect irs ſharp quality” _ 

1 teted Nurmeg, Shallot, or Roe- | But a more exact Receipt for Wl, 

Nil combo-ſecd, and a little Salt; | the making of it, ſeems to be thi bi 
Wilt let them all boil a quarter of an | that follows; procure the firlt Nu 
1 hour on a very quick fire ; then and whireſt Seed that can be go, WM. 

10 taken out, and being cold, with | which caſt into Water two or . 
Wn a pretty quantity of the former | three times, till no more of the n 
1-0 Spice, boil chem in ſome White. Husk ariſe; then taking our the Wi; 
1 wine, which being cold, caſt } found which will ſink to the bo ee 
WL | upon the Muſhrooms, and fill up tom; rub it very dry in warm Wis: 
1 the Pot with the beſt White- | coarſe Cloths; ſhewing it alſo a Wl; 
Wet wine, a Bay-leaf or two, and an | little to the Fire in a Diſhor Wl; 
1 handful of Salt; then cover em Pan; then ſtamp it ſo 7 
1 with the Liquar, and if for long | £0 paſs through. a fine Tiff n 
1 keeping, pour Sallet- Oil over all, I Sieve ; then {lice ſame , Hople- WW 
. tho they will be preſerved a | Raddiſh, and lay it to ſoak in BW; 
1 year without it. They are ſome- | ſtrong 1 with 2 fra n 
i Wi times boiled in Salt and Water, | lump of h — (which ſone e 
| Bi with ſome Milk, and laying them | leave out) to terhper the Hover | 
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M 1 R | 
aß the Searce, it may be beaten | 
z0ain 5 and you | 


may reſerve the] 
wer in a Well-cloſed Glafs,} 
nd make freſh Muſt ird when you | 


WUTE,'s 4 term uſed in Hunting, 1 


nceraing Hounds or Ecagſes 
unning long, without Opening 
or making any Cry. - 


MUTZEY ; ſee Quagmire. | 


MYKTLE; chat call'd the 
Vulzar Italian Wild Myrtle, grows 
tich, and endures all Weathers. 
Where they are ſmitten, being 
cut near the Ground, they put 
forth and recover again; but ma- 
ty times when in Pors and Caſes, 
the Roots periſh with Mouldi- 
rk, The Shelter of Mats and 
draus ſometimes fecure them in 
; ſhirp Winter, when thoſe car- 
ied into the Conſerve are loft, 
There are 6 or 8 ſorts of em; 
they may be raiſed of Seeds, but 
wich great caution: They ſel- 
dom prove hardy, nor is it worth 
tle while, being ſo eaſily increa- 
ſed by Layers. The Shrubs can- 
dot have too much compoſt or 
rereſhing, Both Leaves and 
berries cool and are very aſtrin- 
gut and drying, and therefore 
edom uſed inwardly, but in 
Muxes, With Wine and Honey 
heals the noyſom Polyp, and 
the Powder corrects the rancor 
of the Armpits. The Berries 
Mtizare the Inflammation of the 
Le, conſolidate broken Bones, 
and an excellent ſweet Warer is 
Diſfil'd from the Leaves and 

mers.” | 5 
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1 an Hawk, Cc. called. 
the Back of an Horſe, or 


| little holes in the beak of 


. 


. 


NAVAL-GALL, is a bruiſe un 
of a Saddle nag NE if ler 
alone too long, is hard to Cure: 
The reaſon of the name is, be- 
cauſe the hurt is ri he againſt the 
Navel. There are divers Receipts 
for the Cure of it; bur particu- 
larly, 1. Take Oil of Bay, Oil of 
Coſts, Fox-greaſe, Oil of Savin, an 
ounce of each, an handful of 
great Garden worms, ſcour them 
with Salt and Whirewine, and put 
all the Ingred ients together into 
ari Earthen · pat very well ſtopp d, 
and boil ir well; then add there- 
to an ounce and an half of Salltta 
oil, and boil it again over the 
fire till it become a perfect Oint- 
ment, which ſtrein into a Gally 
pot, warm it when uſed, and ſo 
dreſs the Sorrance therewith 
with Line or Hurds. 2. If the. 
place be only ſwelled, and the } 
Skin not broken, then daub the 
grieved part all over with your | 
Hand, or with a Rag wet in 
Brandy, and it will take it down; 
bur if it be raw and ſore, take a 
quarter of a pint of Whale-0il, 
and boil it in as much of the 
Powder of Verdigreaſe oy pow- 
der'd and fearced, as will lie u- 
on a Shilling, and anoint che pare 
therewith ; Or the fame quantity 
of Verdigreaſe, Train- Oil, and two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the Oint- 


| 


ment of Marſhm ; 
lictle together, is a certain Cure 


allows boiled a 


for” 


NE A 
for it. Now for the ordering 
this Diſtemper, if the Skin hang 


looſe about it, you are to cut it | 
off; bur if ir be an old Navel-Gall, 


which feels hard, then cur out 


the bruiſe with -your Inciſion- 
knife, and ſear the Wound up 

ain with a ;Hor-Iron, and 
heal it with the Green Oint 


ment. 

the kind of Beeves. 
©  NEAT-HERD; is no other 
than the Keeper of Neat-Beeves, | 
e,  -.. 8 
NEATS-TONGUE ; 
to dry it, is to take Bay-ſalr, beat 
it very fine, ſo that it may be 
ſifted through a fine Hair. ſieve, 
and Salc-peerer, of each a like 
quantity; and having ſoaked 
your Tongnes in warm VVater, 
rub them on very well, eſpeci- 
ally at the Root; then lay them 
in a place where they may be 
covered with the Salt; and as 
that waſtes, pur on more, and 
when they become ſufficiently 
hard and ſtiff, then roul them 
in Eran till they are dry, put 
them into Mould. a while, then 
dry them in a Kiln, with a ſofc 
fire, or tor want of that neceſſary 
Implement, rhey may be hung 
up in a Chimney, where the 
Smoak comes but little at them; 


8 


0 


| 


and when they are ſufficiently | 


dried, prefs them out ſomewhat 
flattiſn and at length, and ſo 
put them in dry Boxes, and keep 
them for uſe. 2. Another way 
to do it, is to take Bay- ſalt brui- 
ſed ſmall, and Salt-peter alike 
quantity, rub the Tongues well | 
with a Linnen-cloth; then put 
the Salt to them, forcing it in, 
eſpecially at the root, and as it 
waſtes into Brine, add more; 
when ay are hard and ſtiff, 
then they have taken Salt enough, | 


NEAT; is a Heifer, or any 4 


| 4 . TNE OY) awny; 
the way | bur neither of them 1 as 


rowl in Bran, and dry. them ia; 
Mould over a Sawduſt-Fite; or 
for waut of ſuch a material, hano 
them up in a Chimney; and 
when you boil them, let ic bein 
Spring-water, and it will make 
them look the redder, 
NECTARINE, is a very þple:- 
ſant Fruit, of the ſavouf and 
taſte ot Nectar, whereof the red 
Roman is the faireſt, and 
moſt eſteemed the beſt and m 
delicate Fruit for irs Guſt, that 
this Iſland pfoduceth : Some pre- 
fer the Murry, ſomethe 


the Red Roman : The Red or 
Scarlet Nectarine is alſo much u- 
lued hy many, wy it leaves 
the Stone; others there are of 
this kiad of leſs eſteem, ſuch as 
the rear Green, little Green, 
Chifter, Yellow, White, Paper- 
white, Painted-rufler, Genq;, Ar. 
gol, Perſian, and Of bine Nets 
ines, ; MY 
NEESINGS ; in order to purge 
an Horſe's Head when dis ſtopped 
with Phlegm, Cold, and other 
groſs Humours ; and to make him 
Neeſe, there is nothing, better 
than to take a branch of Pellicory 


of Spain, and tying the ſame to 


ſtick, , pur it up intq his Noſtrils 
and ie will pte upon him 
without hurt or Va 
NET: MAKING; by Nets here: 
is meant ſuch, as are uſedtotake 
Fowl withal.: For the m ot. 
which, the Inſtruments or Took 
required, are, .woodeti Needles, 
whereof you ſhould have aboit Þ 
half a dozen of ſeveral ſizes, 406 
as many Moulds of divem for, 
ſome round, and others flat; 
alſo a pair of flat round-painted 


| SciTars, and a Wheel to wind of 


the Thread : Then for the Pack- 
thread, ir mult be the belt - 


eveneſt chat can be got, and 972 


N 


o 
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better to ene the Fowl: But 


and this Tincture is alſo; an ex- 


end, hang them abroad in the 


ungling in che Niglit- time, take 


ter ot ſmaller; acrording to the, 
Fowl you defigh to take; as allo 
the Meſher, which muſt be about 
two inches trom point to point, 
ſor the larger they are, cis the 


the Nets muſt neither be too 
deep not too long, for that 15 
troubleſome to manage; but let 
them be well verged on each ſide 
with a long twiſted Thread. As 
for the Colouring, the Ruſſet 
ones are ſo made, by putting 
them into a Tanner's-pit, where 
they muſt lie until well Colour'd; 


cellent preſerver of them. For 
to make tlie Green, chop and 
boil ſome green Wheat in VVa- 
ter, and rub your Nets therewith, 
letting them lie inſuſing about 
24 hours. And for the Yellow 
Colour, tis done by ſteeping the 
Net in the Juice of Celandine; 
ard then drying it in the ſhade; 
or it muſt not be over-bright, 
but of the colour of Stubble in 
Harveit-time, for which Seaſon 
tus moſt proper. Laſtly, For 
preſerving chem, care inuſt be 
lad to keep them dry; for which 


don whenever you have uſed em 
in the Dew or Rain, and ſee the 
alt rent or breach be mended 
upon che, firſt diſcovery; and 
bang chem at a diſtance from 
lie Wwall, leſt they be injur d by 
is and Mee. | 
NETTLES, Urtica; they are 
ere hot and dry nature, Diure- 
"ce, Solvent, and Purifie the 
Dod, whoſe buds and yer ytender 
Linz being a little bruiſed, are 
1 ome eaten raw, but by others 
dailed, eſpecially in Spring:pot- 
ge, with other Herbs : 
NIGHT-ANGLING ; for this 


your Hock, which caſt at a good 
diſtance, and draw them to you 
again upon the ſuperfictes of the 


Water, lot ſufferingrhem to ſinkz 
to which end you muſt uſe no 


Plummet Low may eaſily hear 
the Fiſh riſe, and therefore after 


you have given him ſome time 
to ſwallow. your bair, ſtrike him 
gently, If he will not take it at 
the top, fink your bait by adding 
ſome Lead; and oder your ſelt 
as ar Day-Angling onthe Ground. 
Some, inſtead of theſe Garden- 
worms; uſe 'a black Snail, or a 
piece of Velvet i the hkenefs 
thereof; or the Hook upon this 
octafion may be baited with a 
 Minnow,thro the point of whoſe 
lower Chap you. are to put the 
Hook, and to draw it through | 
then put it in at his Mouth, an 


bring the point to his Tail; then 
draw your Line ſtraic, and it will 


bring him into 4 round compaſs; 


and be fure ſo to order, his 
Mouth, chat the Water enter 


not in 


perſons; for her Singing with ſo 
much variety, the ſweeteſt and 


appear to us in England about the 
beginning of April, (none as yet 


is during a'l the Winter) and u- 
ſually make their Neſts about a 
foot and an half or two foot as 
bove ground, either in thick 
Quickſer-hedges, or in Beds of 


Nettles, where old Quickſet han 
been chrown together, and Net 
tles grown through, and make 


them of ſuch materials as dhe 
place affords pur others mm 


o great Garden-worms of an 


they have found their Neſtsupo 
1 RK ths 


| equal lengrh, and place them on 
OR; 


NIGHTINGALE; ſhe hat 

the ſuperj-ricy above all othec 
Birds in a manner, according tg 
the conſent and judgment of all 


melodieſt of all others. They 


knowing where their habitation 
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Hedges, and among waſteGrounds, 
and f:1ze upon Banks that have 
been raited, and chen overgrown 
with chick Grafs. As for the 
number of their Eggs, it's uncer- 


tain, Func having three or four, 


ad me five, according to the 
ſtrenath of their bodice, and have 


YOunz ones c mmonly in che be- 


er Ring of May. 


Naw for the Aightingalę that is 


beſt to be kept, it ſhould be of lc 


the carlicit Birds that are bred in 


the Spring, they becoming more 


perfect in tlieir Scenes; for the 
old ene bath more time to ſing 
Over, or continue longer in ſing- 
ing, than to thoſe that are bred 
later; and you may have better 
hope and aſſurance of living: 


Ile young ones muft be taken 
cur of their Neſts when they are 


indifferent well feather'd, not too 
little, nor too much; for jf the 
laſt, they will be ſullen; and in 
the other caſe, they are apt to 
die, and at beſt, are much longer 
in bringing up. As for their 
Meat, it may be made of lean- 
beef, Sheeps-hearts, or Bullocks- 
hearr, che fat skin wherecf that 
covers tie Heart, nuſt firſt be 
pulled off, and the ſinews taken 
Cut 2s clean as may be; then 


ſoak a quantity of White bread 
in Water, and ſqueezing out ſome 


of the Water, chop it ſmall, as it 
ir were for Minced- meat; then 
with a Stich: take up the quantity 
of a Grey peaſe, and give every 
cne three or four ſuch Goblets in 
an hour's time, as long as they 
ſhall ndure to abide in their 
Neſts; and when they begin to 


1 
the groun at the bottom of r the Cramp ; and at the 


bottom of the Cage, put ſome 
ine Moſs or Hay for them to fit 
on when they pleaſe, always ob- 
ſerving to keep them as clean az 
may be; for if they be brouphe | 
up neſty, they, as well as alf o. 
cher Birds, will always be fo, In 
Caging them up firſt from the 
Neſt, always put ſome of thei 
Meat by them, wich a few As 
therein, to teach them to feed 
themſelves; and let them be 
kept a little hungrier than ordi- 
nary when you Cage them, that 
chey may the ſooner take to their 
Meat; but they will not feed e- 
nough at firſt to ſarisfie them - 
ſelves, and therefore ſupply them. 
bet them have fref Meat every 
Gay in the Summer, and when 
they begin to moult, give them 
halt an Egg, and the other half 
Sheeps-heart, with a little Saffron 
mixed in the Water; give them 
no Ducks-Eggs; but for want cf 
the ſaid Meat, give them ſome 
Woodlark's- meat, which you will 
meet wich under the Head Paſte; 
bur you may uſe your Nightingale 
to ſeveral ſoris of Meats : Hut 
we ſhall be yer more particular 
in ſeveral things relating to this 
Bird. 2 
For the taking of young Birds, 
obſerve where the Cock ſings;; 
and if you find him to ſing long: 
in a place, then the Hen ſits not 
far off; but if ſhe hach young 
ones, he will ever now and then 
be miſfing; and then the -Reth 
when you approach her Neſt, 
will ſweet and cur: Bur if J 
have ſearched long, aud canner. 
find them, ſtick a Mea-worm er 


| 


grow ſtrong and ready to fly gut, two upon a Thorn, and opferte 


pur them into a Cage with ſeye- 
ral percl es for them to fir upon, 
and line them with ſome green 


which way he carries it, in 
you will ar them when they 
feed them, for they make M 


Eays, tor they are at firſt very 


2 for ſo 0 a 9) Then 
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having found the" Neſt, af they] Wyre; and join your cheeks of 


be not fledged enough, touch | Iron at the handle ot your board, 
them not, tor echerwiſe they in the midſt of which make an 
will never tarry in the Neſt. | hole; and put a piece of ſtick 
Next; for the taking cf your | about two inches long, and an 
prancliets, which are young ones hole at rhe cop of the ſtick 
that have een bred” up by the which muſt have a peg to put in 
old ones in the Field; you muſt | with two Wyres an inch and an 
0 to ſuch places as are moſt | half; to ſtick your Meal-worm 
likely for food; for the old ones upon; then tie a ſtring, in the 
when they have puſhed the young | middle of the top of your Net, 


out of the Neſt, (which we call | drawing the Net up, having an 
Puſhers) lead them from the | eye at the end of the Handle to 
place where they were bred in, put your Thread through, pull it 
to a more plentiful place: And till it ſtands upright; then pull it 
hen you have found cheir haunts Ps the hole of the Stick 
ting, 1 it ſtands in the middle of your 

Jou call true, they will anfwer | board; and put your peg.in the 

immediately; then making ob- hole, and that will hold the 


by their curring and fweeting, it | that 


ſervation where they molt de- | ring that the Net cannot fall 
ihr, as may be perceiv'd by | down. You muſt put two Worms 
their Dung, and it <hey be di- | upon the Wyres, before you pur 
ſturbed from the place, ro make | it into the hole, and ſet. it as 
to it again, ſcrape in the Ditch | gently as you can, that che Bird. 
or Bickſide, about half a yard | may throw it down with the firſt 
ſquare or more; the Earth tliat couch: When you have your 
t may look freſh ; then take a | Net and Worm ready, after you 


Bird or Ner-trap, made of green | have ſcraped the place, put ſome 


Thread or Silk; after the faſhion | Ants in your Trap-Cage, and up- 
of 4 Shove-Net to catch Fiſh; or on your Boards, put ſome Worms 

1 Cabbage-Ner ; after, ger ſome upon Thorns, and ſer tliem at ti 
large Ore of Wyre, and bending bottom of the Cage, little holes 
of it round, join both ends; being made for the fame purpoſe, 
which muſt be put into a ſhort to ſtick the ends of the Thorns 
ſtick abont an inch and an half in: Then plant your Trap near 
long; then have a piece of Iron | the place, where you have heard 

vith two cheeks; and an hole on then call, either in the Ditch er 


| ach fide, wherein you niuſt put by the Bankſide, or corner of an 
lome Cars-gall or fine Whip-cord Hedge, and chen walk away, and 
three or four times double, that in a ſhort time yau will find. 


lo it may hold the piece of the | chem taken. 
Wood the better, wherein the | 1 
end of the Wyre is put; and] As ſoon as you have taken the 
wich a Button of. each fide the Nightingale in uh) Or Auguſt, tie 
Iron, twiſt the Whip-cord, that the end of his VVing with fome 


the Net may play the quicker ; brown Thread, that he may nas - 


which Net muſt be taſtned to the | have the ſtrength to beat himſelt 


Wyre, as they do a Shove-Ner | againft the top and wyres of he 


wu the Hoop: Then ger à Gage, fer hereby he would grow 
Board of the compaſs ot your | ſooner tame. The Cage ſn ufd 
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be abont h If cover'd with green | 
Bays or Brown-paper, or ic ern 
it to the light in ſome private 
place, that fo ar firft che Bird be 
not difturbed, it being conve- 
nient for three or four days not 
to let him ſee mueh Company: 
In the mean while let him be fed 
ſtwe or ſix times at leaſt every 
day wich Sheeps Heart and Egg 
ſhred ſmall and fine, ming}tag a- 
mong the fame tome rot Ants, 
and three or four red Earth- 
worms mixcd thercwuh ;, and to 
do it, take him our in your 
Band, open his Bill with a Stick, 
made thin at one end, and hold- 
ing it open, give him a gobbet a- 
but the bigęneſs of a Gfay-peaſe, 
which, when he hath 1wallowed, 
repeat ft four or five times: 
Then ſet him fome meat ming- 
ted with ftore of Ants, that when 
he goes ro pick them up, he 
nay cat ſome of the Sheeps Heart 
and Fg therewith ; pur alſo 
good ſtore of Ants at the bot- 
tom ot the Cage to keep him 
eating, and from being melan- 
ch-ly, and at laſt, vhen you per- 
eive him to come to and eat his 
car, give him fewer Ants in it, 
and finally, nothing but Sheeps 
Heart and Egg if you perceive 
hint to eat it willingly. But that 
You Pay not after all be deceiv- 
ed in tlie time of theſe Nightin-, 
gales ſinging, thut are t. ken at this 
time of the Tear, they will not 
come to it till the middle of Octo- 
ber, and then they will hold in 

Song till the middle of June. 
- Bur the Ng Htingales that are 
taken atter il e firſt of April un- 
til the latter end, are the only 
Birds in the World for a Song, 
and fir to be brought up. Fer 
which end go out in the Morn- 
ing and Evening, and having 
heard ſeveral Birds, make choice 


\ . 


| | N I G 5 85 
of ſuch as have beſt variety of 
Song, and hold it out without 
breaking off in ſeveral quits, 
and is moſt laviſh!, throwing it 


4 


out ar pleaſure, then plant the 
trap Cages, or trap-Nets. as be- 
fore; and when you go a taking, 
carry a bottom bag with you, 
and ſome Meat in a Gally-por to 
teed him abroad; and as ſoon 
as taken tie, their Wings at the 
ends, and pull, or cut their Fe- 
thers from their vent, otherwiſe 
they will be ſubje& to clog and 
bake Their vent, which is pre- 
ſent Death; when you come home 
let them be crammed as the Bran- 
chers are, and at the bottom of 
| the Cage pur Dirt and Ants, and 
ſet ſome Me at made with Sheeps 
| Heart and Egg, and mingled with 
Ants, with two or three Meal. 
worm cut in pieces, into his pan, 

and ſet him in a place that he 
may ſee no- body to fright him 
till he is uſed to his Cage: Let 
him be fed carefully ſeven or 
eight times a day, wich three or 
four pieces of Meat as hig a8 2 
Peaſe, opening his Bill as before 
directed: Leſſen alſo the number 
of Ants in his Meat by depress, 
till at length you put none at all 
in; but if you find the Bird cen. 
tinue ſullen, get ſome Gentles, a 
| Maggots, aid rake'the Paſte and 
roll ir up in pieces, like untolit- 
tle Worms about halt an Inch 
long, and put amongſt them ſone 
Ants, and let the Mat gots be 
put at the bottom of the, hen, 
then put the Paſte, rolled lle 
Worms, upon the Maggot and 
they ſtirring at the bottom vil 
make the Pafte move as it Were 
alive, which will cauſe the Mr. 
ingal to eat it more readily Wan 
ordinary : Now. when you have 
accuſtomed him that "he beg 
fo be tame, and hear 7 


FAU ²˙ LEH. te. 


eee. 


ttary thoſe give hope of proving 


nher . 


Throats at ſuch times, take it 


ſor uſe and all Cocks; but 


bath brought up to feed himſelf 


bord, both Cocks and Hens; | 
1 


cur and ſweet with? chearful- 


neſs, and record ſafely to him- 
ſelf, its a certain ſign he cats, 
and he needs no- other Cram- 
ming; tho' ſome will ſing before 
they feed, as they commonly 
prove very good Birds; whereas 
choſe that are long a feeding and 
make no Curring nor ſweeting 
for the ſpace of eight or ten 
days, ſeldom prove good; for 
they are Hens, or Birds not 
worth keeping: But on the con- 


well, who take tkeir Meat kind- 
lr, are familiar and not buckiſn, 
and ſing quickly: But if you 


Y 1 5 15 1 
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yet the Cock continues record- 


ing much longer than the other, 

louder, and much more often in 
the day-time; and you ſhall al- 
ſo perceiv2 him to ſweer and 
cur more often, with more Si- 
rit, much Jouder, and you will 
find him uſually ſtanding upen 
one Leg, and holding on his 
warbling Notes, which may be 
perceived by the mõtian of his 
Breaſt, with a long continuance, 
which is not to be found in che 
Hen, who goes hopping and 
whiſtling up and down the Cage, 
making a noiſe more like than a 
Song, that is very much inter- 


ye 2 Bird that will flutter and | rupted and ſhort; Then When 


beat up his Head againſt the rop 
of the Cage in the Night, never 
keep him. - 

There are various Opinions 
concerning the diſtinction of 
the Sexes of this Bird; bur wich. 
out reciting; theſe following 
Obſervations may be rehed on; 
firſt as concerning your Neſtlings 
that are taxen out from the old 
ones in the Neſt before they can 
fed; note, that it any of them, 
before they can feed themſelves 
do record ſomerhing of Song to 
themſelves, which may be per- 
ceived by the wagging of their 


fora certain ſign, that they are 


when they will come to feed 
themſelves, che Hen will record 
3 well as the Cock, therefore 
give them ſome mark when they 
are young ; for it is very dic 
cult to diſtinguiſh aſterwards: 
ju the next place, as to the 
Brancher, which the old Bird 


betore he is taken, and which, 
at:er ke feeds himſelf, when ta- 
ken, will preſently begin to re- 


you ſhall find your Nightingal et 
well by himſelf, and ſing often 
without ſeeming to be diſturbed. 
at every little Noiſe, put back 
by degrees the green bays where- 
with the foreſide of the Cage 15 
covered, and that in fuch ſort, © 
that the bird may nor perceive 
it; and as you uncover him, ſer 
him hy little and little in fight ot 
the People, that fo he may grow 
bolder, and not. be frighted with 
the ſight, their motions, or any 
ſudden noiſe ; and the beſt way 
is to hang him towards the roy 
of the Cieling upon a Nail, they 
not delighting ro hang low; for 
it he be full in Song, and you 
hang him upon a ſudden amongſt 
much Company and open, or 
pur back the green | bays, and 
give him too much light at once, 
he will immediately break off 
ſinging, and ten to one if he ſings 
till the October following. 
Now for the Diſeaſes incident 
to this Bird; as they grow! ex- 
traordinary fat about the latt er 
end ot Auguſt, both abroad in 
the Fields, and alſo in Houſes 
where they are Caged up, yon muſt 


lock upon it to be very dange- 
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| Fous when it begins to abate, if 


_ alſo have ſome Saffron given 


_ Gout, in ſuc 


N 1G 


they do not ſing; wherefore 
they muſt be kept very warm up. 
on the falling of their fat, and 


hem in their Meat or Water; 
ut when they are perceived to 
grow fat, they muſt be purged 
two or threę times a week, with 


N 

will not be ſubje& to clog: An. 
other thing Nightingals are ſub. 
ject ro, is Apoſtems, and break- 
ing out about their Eyes and 
Neb ; for which you ſhall like. 
wiſe uſe Butter, or Capons-preaſe; 
but ro raiſe Nightingales when 
they are very bare, ſo a 
thar there is an abſolute necet- 


ſome Worms that are taken out 
of a pigeon-Houſe, for the ſpace 
of four or fiye weeks together, 
and give them two or three 
ſpeckled Spiders a day, as long 
as they laſt, which Spiders are 
found in Auguſt about Vines and 
Currans: It they grow melan- 


cholly, put into their Water, or 


drinking-Pot ſome white ſugar- 
Candy, with a ſlice or two of 
Liquoriſh, and if they ftill com- 
plain, put into the pot fix cr 
eight chives of Saffron, or there- 
abouts, continuing withal to 
to give them Sheeps Heart and 
Paſte, alſo three or four meal- 
Worms a day, and a few Ants 
and their Eggs; farther, boyl 
a new laid Ezg very hard, cho 

it ſmall, and ſtrew it amongſt 


the Ants and their Eggs; then 


as Nightingals which. have been 
kept two or three Years in a 
Cage, are very ſubject to the 

| h caſe take them 
out, and anoint their Feet with 


freſh Butter, or Capons-greaſe, 


three or four days together, and 
Its a certain Cure for them: 
Bur che principal thing that cauſes 


moſt of their Diſeaſes, being a 


want of keeping them clean and 
neat, whereby their Feet be- 
come clogged, and their Claws 
rot off and brings the Gout and 
Cramp upon them; beſurxe vo 


let them have twice a week 


Gravel at the bottom of the 
Cage, and ir mult be very dry 


ſicy for it, give them new Figs 
chopped very ſmall amongſt thay 
Sheeps Heart and Paſte, or hard 
Eges, and when they are reco- 
yered, bring them again to their 
ordinary Diet, that they may con- 
tinue to maintain them in their 
former plight ; but as ſoon 45 
ever you perceive them growing 
fer, give n. no more Figs ; be- 
ſides the foremenrioned, there 
happens alſo another Piſeaſe to 
theſe Birds, which is called the 
ſtreightneſs or ſtrangling in the 
| Breaſt, coming very often for 
want of care in making their 
Food, by mixing fat Meat there: 
with, and it may be perceived 
by the beating pain nor afore 
accuſtomed , which abides in 
this place, and by the Birds of- 
ten gaping and opening his bill; 


it alſo happens by reaſon of ſome 


Sinew, or Thread of the Sheeps 
Heart for want of ſhreading wih 
a ſharp Knife, to hang in Is 
Throat, or many times it wil 
claſp about his Tongue, that 
makes him forſake his Meat, 
and grow poor in a very ſhort 
time, eſpecially in the Spring % 
when he is in the Song? Now B 
foon as you ſee the Symptom 
take bim gently out of ls 
Cage, open his bill, with a Quik 
or Pin, and unlooſen any Sine 
cc looſe piece of Fleſh, that ma 
hang about his Tongue, or Tb 
and when vou hate raten he 
| way, give Him ſome ite of 


when its put in, for then ie 
. 3 Me 7% iS : $28 x 
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ar Candy in his Water, or 3% 
$55 e e eee 
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a 
diſſolve it and moſſten his meat, 
which will prove a. preſent Re- 
medy. * e ee ; 
Then for the length of theſe 
Birds Lives, ſome live but one, 
ſome three, ſome five, others un- 
to eight, and until twelve Years, 
and ſing rather better and better 
for the firſt eight years, but then 
decline by degrees: Bur they 
muſt have good Keepers that do 
prolong their Lives three or four 
ears; and where there is one 
be in a Cage till that Age, a 
hundred dies; yet the care of 
ſome hath. been ſuch, that it 


hath been known that Nightin- | 


piles have lived to 15 years old, 
and continued Singing more or 
leſs for the moſt part of that 
time. See Paſte for Birds. 
NIGHT-MARE; is a Diſtem- 
per in Horſes, as well as Men; 
being Melancholy Blood that do's 
oppreſs the Heart, making the 
Horſe ſweat more in the night 
than in the day, which takes 
from him his Reſt. It's known 
by taking notice of him in the 
morning, wherher he ſwears in 
the Flanks, Neck, and ſhort Ribs, 
which are ſure indications of it. 
| - To Cure it, 1. Take an handful 
of Salt, half a pint of Sallet-Oil, 


brown Sugar-candy four ounces, | 


mx them all very well rogether, 
warm them on the fire, and give 
it him blood warm two mornings 
together, 2, Others give him a 
Purginz-pill, made of three ſpoon- 
us of Tar, as much Sweet - butter, 
beat well together, with the pow- 
der of Liquoriſh, Anniſeed, Su- 
gar-candy, till it be like Paſte, 
aud fo made into round Balls, 
Lito each of which are put two 
or three Cloves of Garlick, and fo 
Swe it him, obſerving do warm 
bim before and after, and let 
um be faſting in like manner 


NON. 
des or chree hours bebte and 
NICH T-SHADE TREE, m. 
mum Plinii ; riſes with 4 woo- 
den Stem a yard high, ce 55 
leaved; and has Starlike Flowers 
turning back the Leaves, white 
with a yellow-pointel in the mid - 
dle, ſucceeded by fmall gretn 
Leaves, of a fine red in Decem- 
ber; wherein are ſmall flit white 
Seeds. It endures the Winer, 
and is raiſed by ſowing the Seeds 
in March, which are apt to came 
up and grow, efpecially ſgwed 
in a Por, and houſed in VVinter. 
NOISE and Stilneſs of the Air, 
Prognoſticate the VVeather; for 
if the VVeather be repicte with 
moiſture over us, it deprefles 
Sounds, ſo as that they become 
audible at a far greater diftance, 
than when the Ait is free from 
ſuch Moiſture or Vapours:Where- 
fore in fuch Nights or at other 
times when the founds of Bells, 
Noiſes of Warers, Beafts, Birds, 
or any other Sounds or Noifes, 


are more plainly heard than at 


other times, the Air is inclinable_ 
to Rain, which ufually ſucceeds ; 
and rhe fame may be ſaid of Ec- 
cho's, as of other Noiſes and 
„ | | 
NONSUCH ; this is diſtingui- 
ſhed principally into tyyo ſorts ; 
the ſingle Nor ſuch-Blower of Con- 
ſtantinople, or more commonly, 
the Flower of Briſtol, which bears 
a great Head of many ſcarlet fins 
le Flowers, whereof there is an- 
other, Which differs in the co- 
lour of the Flowers, that at firſt 
are of a reddiſh bluſn- colour, 
but grow paler, and a third with 
Snow-white Flowers. And the 
double rich ſcarlet Nonſuch, which 
is a luſty ſtrong double-headed 


Flower, of the richeſt Scarlet 


They flower the 


imaginable 
| Kk + - -_ 


NOR 


latter end of Jure, and are an 


- nardier Plant than Champic ns, 
but proſper worſe in a Soil over 


hot, or roo rank + They continue 
long, and are increaſed by taking. 


young Plants from the old Roots 
in the end of March, when they 
come up wich many Heads, eaph 


of which then divided with ſome 
| ſhare of the Root, will grow, 


and ſoon come to bear Flow- 
NORFOLK; this is a large ma- 
ritime County in the Eaſt parts 
of England; being bounded Eaſt 
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good ſtore of Hops and 'Saffron'; 


neceſſary, and ſcarce wants-any 


ford: But its Shore more parti 
cularly remarkable for the great 
ſhoals of Herrings that dme heat 
it, and the Fiſnery made there 
in che Scaſon. And for its Ri- 
vers, beſides the abovemention d, 
the Zur and Thryn are the prin- 
cipal ones. e 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, this 


and North with the German-Sea, | is an Inland County, bounded 


VVeſtward with the great Ouſe 
that ſevers it from the Counties 
of Linciln and Cambridge, and 
Sourhward with the little Ouſe, 
which parts it from Suffolk ; It's 
on all tides {> ſurrounded with 


VVater, that it wants but very 


little of being an Iſland. Ic's 50 
Miles in Length from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and about 35 in Breadth from 
North to Such; in which com- 
paſs it contains 1148000 Acres 
of Ground, and 47180 Houſes; 
the whole: Shire being divided 
into 31 Hundreds, wherein are 
660 Pariſhes, and 33 Market- 
Towns, 5 whereof are privileg'd 


ro ſend Members to Parliament 


| fire, is the largeſt County in 
England, but more Populous than 
the other; in ſome parts where- 


of, the Scil is fat and rank; in 


others, very light and ſandy: 
Near the Sea, it is um waste. 
and yields plenty of Corn; bug 


in other parts, VVoody or full of 


Heaths, thoſe being good for 


Grazing of Cattle, theſe for fee” 


ding abundance of Sheep, and 
breeding a world of Coneys. Its 
Air is (generally ſharp, eſpectally 


In the Champlign Grounds, and 
near the Sea; and the Spring, 
. e r 4 9 


F 


——- This, - next unto Tork- 


Northwards with Lincolnſhire ; 
Southward with Oxford and Buck- 
inghamſhires, Eaſtward with Hin- 
tingtonfhire, - and with Warwichs 
hire VVeſtward ; being in length 
from North to South 4's Miles, 
and from Eaſt to VVeſt in bredth 


have all ther tiſe in this G9 wo 
Ye * | 1 


a maritime County, and the far- 


theſt Nortiweacck of an In 
F * 5 5 
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and, in a word, tis a County al- 


thinz that Land or Water can al. 


© NOATHUMBEREAND 3 this is. 
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nd; being bounded Eaſtward 
with the German-Sea, Weſtward 
by Cumberland and part of Scot- 
lind, North ward with the River 
of Tweed, by which tis ſeparated 
lom Scotland, and South ward by 
the County of Durham, from 
which *cis ſevered in part by 
the River Trine. Its Length from 
North to South is about forty 
Miles, and thirty in Breadth from 
Eiſt to Weſt; within which com- 
paſs ic contains 1370000 Acres 
of Ground, about 22740 Houſes; 
the whole being divided into fix 
Wards, wherein are 469 Pariſhes, 
and 12 Market-Towns, three 
whereof are privileg'd to fend 
Members to Parliament. — Now 
this County lying ſo far North as 
to border on Scotland, is much 
of the ſame nature as the South- 


FEE pr 
* 3 : 
Nov : 


{ licleWhirewine,which is-good not 


only for this Evil, but tor the 
watry Eyes of Cattle alſo . 
| NOVEMBER); in this Monthy 
the Countryman generally for- 

{ ſakes the Fields, and ſpends his 
time at the Barn and Marker: 
Wheat may be yet fown on very . 
warm and rich Lands, eſpecialfy 
on Burn-baited Land. Now far 
| Swine are to be killed ; and your 
ſtocks of them, and of your Poul- 
try, are to be leſſened. For 
VVheat to keep, Thraſh it nor 
till March, leſt it prove foiſted, 
Let Straw, and other waſte ſtuff, 
be laid in moiſt places to rot for 
Dung; alſo lay Dung on heaps, 
Coppice-woods may be felled, 
and all ſorts of Timber or other 
Trees planted. Trees for Me- 
| chanick uſes, as Plow- boot, Cart- 


parts of that Kingdom, being | boot, c. are felled ; alſo Hemp 


neither very temperate nor fruit- 
ful; the Air ſharp and piercing 
or itſelt, tho* the German-Qcean 
ſomewhat abates the edge there- 
&<, and helps to diſſolve the Ice 
and Snow. The Soil is rough, 
hard, and barren; but choſe parts 
that lje neareſt the Sea have the 
preheminence, being nat ſo rug- 


tue Surface of the Earth be ſome- 

what ungrateful, its Bowels makes 
amends with thꝭir abundance of 
Coal mins, which ſupply a great 
part ot England, and London eſpe- 
1.y, with Fuel, and the Trade 
hereof is a good Nurſery for 
Kamen, ' e 

NOSTRILS-DROPPING, is a 
Diſtemper in Cattle, which is Cu- 


nich Salt and Savory mixt toge- 


and Flax broken; the Meadows 
which are fed low, are begun to 
be overflown or drowned; and 
Ant-hils deſtroyd. Now may 
Dung be carried into the Hop- 

Garden, and mixt with ſtore of 
Earth, that it may rot againft 
Spring; and the Bees may be 
ſtopped up cloſe, only breathing 


be houſed till Mach. 
For the Orchard and Olitory- 
Garden, the work of this Monch 
is, to carry Compoſt out of the 
Melon-ground, or to turn ang 
mingle the fame with Earth, and 
lay it in ridges, ready for the 
pring : Fig- trees are to be ſhel- 
rer'd; and the Leaves fallen in 


. 


and other things, to the end of 


ther, as alſo his Jaws, which may | March. The ſetting and tranſ- 
be rubbed and chafed with Brine | planting of Trees may be con- 
a1 Carlick mixt; or elſe you] tim dee 
My ſquirt into his Noftrils che hard Froſts coming on apace; 
ce of Fümpernel mixt with ; 


tinued, and no time is to be loſt, 


yer old Roo, may be laid bare: 


21 


the VVoods, may be uſed for 
ted by rubbing the Beaſt's Throat Long dung, laid about Artiehokes, 


OY. 
and in all tranſplantings, the for- 
mer Aſpect and Quarter of the 
Compaſs is to be obſerved, as of 
much importance; and ſet no 
Plant deeper than it ſtood before; 
neither do you cover roo thick 
with Earth what you fow, for 
Nature covers nothing. Plant 
young Trees, ſtandard or mural, 
and let the Nurſery be furnifh'd 
with ſtocks ro Graft on the fol- 
Towing year. Now are ſtocks to be 
prepared for all forts of Fruits : 
For Standards, the Crab-ſtock, 
Stocks of the Paradiſe, or Sweet- 
Apple-kernel for Dwarfs; but 
they are alſo to be hid from 
Layers and Suckers : Pears on 
the Pear-kernel-ſtock or Suckers; 
Dwarfs on the Suckers of Portu- 
gal-Quince, &c. Ablaqueation is 


now profitable, and to viſit the | 


Roots of old Trees, to purge the 


ſickly, and to apply freſh mould; 


the moſt delicate Stone- fruit and 
Murals are alſo to be covered, 
skreening them with Straw-hur- 
Ales, as long as the Eaſt and 
Northern Winds continue, even 
ro the end of March, to be ſure 
of Fruit, 

An artificial Spring may now 
be begun by the help of Hot- 
beds, upon which little Sallets. 
ſmall Lertice, Chervil, Creſſes, 
c. may be ſown ; + Letrice to 
Cabbage planted, under Bells or 
glaſs Frames; and Mint, Tarra- 
For; and Balm - plants, and ſome 
Sorrel, wild Endive, and Macedo- 
nian-Parſley, and Burnet replan- 


. 
— 


Oc. that being ready at land, 
it may in few hours wich the 
more cafe be thrown upon any 
thing that _—_— ir; for exam. 


ple, if it be for Artichokes, keey 
them a little elevated toward 
the North, to ſerve them inſtead 


| of a ſmall ſhelter, till they be 


quite covered; or elſe, let them 
be covered preſently; but firſt 
cut off all that is withered from 
them; and obſerve that as the 
cold encreaſes, the Coverings are 
to he redoubled. - In dry Soib, 
the Artichokes muſt be a little 
carthed up, which would be per- 
nicious in wet Grounds, becauſe 
it would rot the Arttichoke- 
plants; and being ſo covered, 
let the Artichokes alone till the 
Full Moon of March be pit. 

Ar the very beginning of this 
Momh, before the Froſts be 
come, the Endive that is bige- 
nough to ſuffer ir, muſt be quite 


can be got; and if there is 1 
| Conſervatory, tis convenient 10 
plant as many of the biggeſtchat 
can be had, therein, in tufts, 
' with earth hanging to rhem; and 
let them be ſet very cloſe to one 


done wich all Roots, as Carrot, 
parſnips, Beet- raves, Red bert, 


Fruit; as alſo: Spaniſh-Cardots, 
Colliflowegs, Leeks, and Cellery; 
tho both theſe laſt will keep 
well enough in the naked Fart, 
when they are well covered. 


ted upon them. This being a 
- Month of the greateſt Work and 


made for Muſhrooms ; for wile 
of new, 


Labour of all, great care muſt ; chooſe ſome ſpar „ 28G 
be had to have all Neceſſaries] as near as can be, light 20d far 
ready; and the Gardiner is by. dy Ground, wherein an hot ” 
no means to neglect to have ſome | Bed of ſive or fix inches deep ls 


dry long Dung brought and laid to be digged chree or 
near the Endive, . Artichokes, wide throughout, and * 
Chard - bees, Cellery, Lecks,Roots, | length yon Willz for Whi Bug 


and of whiy 


* 


tied up, and covered with wht . 


another; and the ſame mily be 


and Artichokes , which he 


Now may ſome Hot · bed be 


—- ——— ff A 5 — — — 


mr 


Dung muſt be either of Horſe 
or Mule, and muſt be already 
pretty dry, and ſuck as has been 
piled up for ſome: time: Make 
che Bed about two foot high, 
ranking and preſſing the Dung as 


cloſe and light as can be; yet ſo, f ſuth 


that it may better ſhoot the Wa- 
ters off to the Right and Left, 
which, ſhould they pierce thro 
it, would rot the Dung; then 
the Bed is to be covered two foot 
more thick with the neighbour- 
ing Earth, over which again an- 
other covering of three or four 
inches thick of Litter is to be 
thrown, which in the Winter 
may be a guard from the great 
Cold, and in the Summer a ſhade 
from the violent Heat. | 

At the latter end of the Month, 
you nay begin to force ſuch & 
ſparagas, as are at leaſt three or 
four years old; which is perfor- 
med either on the Cold-bed, in 
tte place where they grow, which 
b the beſt way; or elſe upon an 
| Hot-bed, if you are minded to 
remove them. But this Work is 
ordinarily left to the beginning 
of 5 next Month: But 5 the 
Way of Forcing them, tis performed 
thus: Dig ho Tonk. out of a 
bath two foot deep, and a foot 
and an half broad, and fill it up 
with long hot Dung, very wel! 
ſanmed and trodden down, till 
it be a full foot higher than the 
ſuperficies of the Cold bed at 
tle firſt making; and after fif- 
deen days, this Dung muſt be ftir- 
red over again, mixing ſome new 
Dung therewith, the better to 
enable it to communicate ſuffi- 
dient Hear to the two adjoining 
| Cold-beds; but if it appear too 
much mortify'd, fo as that the 
Aſparagus do not ſhoot up brisk- 
„enough, then the recruiting 
Ws Fath- way | 


wich freſh Hes 


FOG _. 
and ſtirrmg muſt be repeated red af- 
terwards, 2 of as it ſhall be 
neceſſary, which may be once 
every. ten or twelve days: But ii 
the Dung be rotten with the 
weather, and appear not to have 
cient heat, it muſt be quite re- 
moved, and its place ieh 
anew ; for the Bed muſt, be al- 
ways kept extreamly hot. As to 
the Cold-bed, wherein the Plants 
are, the Ground muſt be digged 
up and ſtirred a little in it, to 
the depth of about four or five 
inches, as ſoon as che Path-way 
is N for it cannot be done 
before; becauſe of bringing the 
Dung, to that, which cannot be 
done without much trampling on 
the Soil. The digging being fi- 
niſhed, the ſaid Cald-bed is cos 
vered with the ſame 14 5 
three or four inches thick, an, 
in fifteen days time, the Dung 15 
lifted up, to ſee whether the A- 
ſparagus begins to ſhoot or no; 
or if they do, at. every place . 
where they do appear, a Glaſs- 
bell covered cloſe with long 
Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, is 
clapped, to prevent rhe Frof: 
from penetrating to them, whic. 1 
would infallibly ſpoil them; but 
if che Sun fhine bright, the bells 
muſt be uncovered, that they 
may be vilted by thoſe kind 
2 7 The ſame courſe of Joo | 
eing Aſparagus may be continud 
ell il. when the Seaſen does 
no farther require is, Sore, | 
wild Endive, Macedopian-Pariley, 
or Aliſanders, gc, are forced in 
the ſame manner as we do Aſpa- 
ragus; but this moſt commonly 
is rather done upon Hot-bed 
than on the naked Earth, 
the ſucceſs is very ſpeedy and. 
infallible. To have Raddiſhes 
alſo berimes, they are ſown about 
mn of they ene 


: 
| 
: 


down with a Board, to render it 


Bed may be handſomely ſown, 
i 2 Cord rubbed with | Th 


marked 'ont with it, at three or 


of the Bed, as its extent will per- | 


of three or four inches; into e- 


Dung is put over thoſe Skreens. 5 
As for che Cellery, which was ſpaliers; but ler not the Eiril N «: 


and July, they muſt be taken up 


fail, and carried into the Conſer- 


take up your Porato's for Win- 


beds - for which, the ſuperficies 
of the Bed muſt muſt be beaten 


A little ſolid, and to prevent it 
from rolling into the holes that 
are to be made to ſow the Rad- 
diſhes in ; after which, thar the 


they uſe 7 t 
Plaiſter, Chalk, Cc. and holding 
it well ſtretched out between 
two, as many white Lines are 


four inches diſtance, both through- 
out the'whole length and breadth 


mit; and then with a round 
wooden Planting-ſtick of an inch 
thick, holes are made all along 
every Line, at the like diſtance 


very one of which, three Rad- 
diſh-ſeeds are put, and no wore, | 
In an hard Froft, the Hor-bed is 
covered wih long Litter for five 
or ix days; and for a farther 
defence againſt the rigour of the 
VVinter, they cover them with 
Straw-skreens or Coverings, ſup- 
ported upon traverſe Frames or 
Cradles, compoſed of Stakes or 
other wooden Poles, placed very 
near the ſuperficies of the Mould, 
and the fides are cloſe ſtopped 
up; and if the Froſt increafe 
notably, a new Load of long 


planted in particular Cold-beds, 
at a conyenient diſtance in June 


in turf this Month without 


vatory, or elſe replanted in ſome 
other Cold-bed, with the Plants 
ſet very eloſe together, that the 

may the more eaſily be covered. 
Laſtly, In this time you are to 


ter- ſpending; of which there 


Nov 

Stock, tho' never ſo exalllly px 
| thered.” 1 hs N 
The Proviſions and Produch 
of this Month are, for Apple, 
the Bell-bonne, the William, the 
Summer Pearmain, Lording-Apple, 
Pear-Apple, Cardinal, YVinter. 
Cheſnut, Calvil, Shortſtart, Ge. 
© Pears are the Miſſire- Jen 
Lord-Pear, Long Bergamot (to 
bake) Burnt- Cat, Sugar-Pear, 8 
dy-Pear, Arundel, Ambrel, lee- 
Pear, Dove-Pear, Virgoule, Dead- 
man's Pear, Winter- Bergamot, 
Bell- Pear, gc. We have ſtill in 
the W the Month ſone 
Figs, and later yellow Pears; 
likewiſe Artichokes, Spinage, Eu- 
dive, and Succory, Cellery, Let- 
tices, Sallets, and Potherbs, and 
Cabbages of all ſorts, Roots and 
Pumpions. „ 

Neither is the huſineſs of the 
Parterre and Flower-Garden in- 
conſiderable this Month; fot nos 
Auricula- ſeeds are ſown, by pre- 
paring a very rich Earth for then 
conſiſting of more than half 
Dung, upon which ſome light 
ſandy Mould, and the Earth 
gotten our of the hollow. Willoy 
Trees, is to be ſifted; and then 
ſow, ſerting your Cafes or Fans ö 
out in the Sun till March or Ai y 
Cover your peeping Ranunculas, WW «! 
and plant your faireſt Tulips in U 
places of ſhelrer, and under E ; 
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be too rich: Tranſplant ordinary 1 
Jaſmine; and about the middle 
of the Month, or ſooner, if the 
weather require, let your tendet 
Plants and perennial Greens,and 
Shrubs, Cc. be quite encloſed 


wil yer cnongh remain for | 


in your Conſervatory, ſeclading ar 
all entrance of Cold, and _ U 
ally ſnarp Winds; and rhe ar 
Vlants become exceeding 08 1: 
and that it do not 1 hi 4) e. 
let them be refreſhed bt Fc 


„ pe 
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middle of it, unleſs the Green- 


nd Seedlings newly ſown, if the 


Nov 
with qualify d Water mixt wich a | 
little Ineer Or Cowdung 5 but if 
the Seaſon be piercing, ſeme 
Charcoal muſt be kindled, which, 
when they have done ſmoaking, | 
muſt be put into an hole ſunk a 


little into the Floor about the 


houſe have a ſubterranean Stove, 
which being daly tempered, is 
much better: But all other times, 
when it does not actually Freeze, 
or the Weather not Rainy or 


Miſty, and that the Sun ſhine, | 


ſhew them the Light through the 
Claſs- windows; bur let them be 
enclos d again before the Sun be 


gone, if it be inclined to a Froſt, | | 


7 


otherwiſe keep open Houſe all 
Night long ] 
As for the Muſtineſs of the 
Houſed Trees, that muſt be re- 
moved, by making a Fire in the 
Stove, as there is occaſion; and 
for Aloes and Sedums, they muſt 
not have a drop of Water during 
the whole Winter; and-you can- 
not be roo ſparing of Water to 
te reſt of the houſed Plants, 
except Orange - trees, for it de- 
iroys them; and that Water 
which is made over rich with 
Dang, and too frequently ufed, 
b apt to infect the Leaves. Houſe 
jour choiceſt Carnat ions, or ra- 
ther ſer them under a Pent-houſe 
under a South-wall; ſo as a Co- 
yering being thrown over them 
to preſerve them in the extre-- 
nity of Weather, they may yet 
emoy the freer Air at all other 
VVV 
irs now proper to prepare 
Murraſſes, Boxes, Caſes, Koa c. 
for ſhelrer to the tender Plants 


— 


Weather prove bitter: Now alſo 
re planted Roſes, Althea - fructea, 

lac, Syringa s, Pæonies, Fibrous 
Roors, and ſome Stony-ſeeds : All 


O AK 
and Groves, are now planted ; 
and the Garden walks, and all o- 
ther places, are now to be ſwepr 
and cleanſed from all Aurumnal 
Leaves, the beſt time. As for 
the Flowers, they are almoſt the 


| ſame as in the Month of Oflober; 


which ſee for that . :44 
NURSERY; is a place fer a- 
part for the raiſing of youn 
Frees, or Stocks. See Seminary, 


O0. 


AAk: This Tree was of al 


others in moſt eſteem a- 
mong the Romans, who made 
their Chaplets and Civic Coronets 
of its Leaves. It is the beſt of 
all Timber whatever, for build - 
ing Ships. Fhere be many Spe- 
cies ef this Tree; but Mr. Euehn 
takes notice only of four, two of 
which are moſt frequent in Eng- 
land, viz, The Quercus Urbana, 
which growing upright, and be- 
ing clean and lighter, is fitteſt 
for Timber; and the Rebur ov 
Quercus Syveſtris is of an hard 
black grain, bears a ſmaller Ac- 
corn, ſpreads its Branches, and 
puts forth its Roots more above- 
ground, and therefore in plant- 
ing is to be allow'd a greater di- 
ſtance, viz. from 25 to 40 foot, 
and ſometimes as many yards; 
whereas the other will be content 
with 15. It is alfo diſtinguiſh'd - 
by its fulnefs of Leaves, which 
rarniſh and becoming yellow ar 
the fall, commonly' cloaths ir all 
rhe Winter, the Roots growing 
very deep and ſtiaggling. There 
is an Oak in Lanhadren Park in 


Aeſt-trees for VVal 5 AVENUES, 
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Cornwal, which bears Leaves 
| Ry | con- 
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Painted Oak; and. others have 


be free from all incumbrances; 


Trees, defer it till the Winter be 


for Shipping, as being the tough - 


conſtantly ſpeckled wich White; 
there's another ſort, called the 


ſince been found at Fridwood near 
Sittingbourn in Kent: Some take 
notice. of Oaks bearing ſtrange 
Leaves as a fatal Preſage. The 
Oak may be propagated by Lay- 
ing, but never to that advantage 
of bulk or ſtature, as from the 
Acorn. It is the propagation 
of this large ſpreading Oak which 
is prineipally recommended for 
Her Majeſties F , becauſe 


they require room, that they may 


/ 
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of Africa, nor of Sweden, and 


Denmark, are comparable to our; 
Mr. Eve/yn prefers the Cow-ya: 
ſture or upland Meadow, her 
the Mould is rich and 1weer, a; 


in Suffolk; where large Tres | 


may be tranſplanted wich ap 

ſuccefs, Before you 5 
ſow, bore or fearch the Ground; 
for Earth too ſhallow or rock), 
is not proper for this Timber: 
Yer Oak thrives exceedingly in 
Gravel and moift Clay, which 
moſt ocher Trees abhor.; and 
even in the coldeſt Clay tha 
will hardly Graze : But in choſe 


a full grown Oak mounting up- 1 they frequently male 


wards but ſlowly, but ſpreads it- 


ſelf ſpeedily to all quarters by due 


Culture, 1o that forty years ad- 
vance is to be gained by this In- 
r 2511 
Both theſe Kinds ſhould be 
tranſplanted about October; but 
ſome for theſe late ſpringing 


well over; but the Earth ſhould 


be moiſt; Tho they grow tole- 


rably in moſt Grounds, yet they 
affect ſound, black, deep, and 
taſt Mould, rather warm and a 
Hrtle riſing, than over- wet and 
cold, for this produces the fir meſt 
Timber: Vet the Lord Bacon pre- 
fers that growing in moiſt Ground 


eſt. Plim is of opinion, that 
Trees which grow tolerably, ei- 
ther on Hills, or in Valleys, grow 
better in lower 'Groands; but 
the Timber is better and of a 
finer” grain that grows upon the 
Mountains, excepting Apple and 
Pear-Trees.  Vitruvius ſays, The 
Oak neither proſpers in very hot 
nor very cold Countries, for it 
affects d temperate Climate: (and 


ſtands, and ſometimes grow + 
gain vigorouſly; as they go be- 
yond or outgrow their obſtry: 
ctions, fo that an hundred years 
advance is gain'd by Soil and 


Husbandry. Yer in Silceſter in 


Hintſhire, they ſeem ro firke 
root in the very Stones; and in 
the Forreſt of Dean, ſome good 


ot ancient Cindars. Oaks that 
grow on Stone and Clay, grow 
ſlowly, but in time malte che beſt 
Timber; and thoſe thar gro on 
the lighreſt Sands, are of all o 
ther, the moſt ufetul for the jo 
ner; that which grows on Ore: 
vel, is brittle; Some hold, that 
_ Oak wg ptr - 
other Fruit affing, a 
Mr. Evelyn thinks improbable; 
becauſe the Sap of the Oak is u 
kind to moſt Trees. 
The Oaks that you tranſplant, 
ought not to be above fix ariſes 
ven foot high, and their Stems 
of the ſmootheſt and? renderelf 
Fark, which, as well as the par 
city of the Circles, is an imer 
tion of Lou z which) 1e 


| 


where they grow naturally in 
2bundince, it is a good fign of it) 


Hence it i, tht neither the Oaks the French uſually: dont — | 


branchinz and. cutting the Head 
off at five or:fix foor high (bo 


<< ws 
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Oaks have grown upon a Rock 


OAK 

tranſplant this Tree) may 
= as 7 mate certain 88340 
fore you move the Root; then 
unt chem with as much Earth 
s will adhere to them, abating 
ay the cop roots, ix. that 
downright and ſtubby part of 
the roots, which all Trees, rais'd 
of Seed, do univerſally produce, 
ad quickning ſome of the rel 
wich a ſharp Knife; 
the fibrous Roots, which are the 
min Suckers of all Trees, and 
ſpread them in the Pit prepared 
for them, unleſs you will trench 


the whole Field, which is much | 


better, in caſe you plant any cone 
ſderable number, the Earth be- 
inz hereby made eaſier penetra- 
de for the Roots; and then caſt 
that Mould about the Root which 
du took from the Surface and 
lag apart, becauſe it is beſt im- 


dem deeper than you found it 
ſanding, for that oftimes de- 
ſiroys a Tree, tho ſeldom ob- 
err d. If the Roots be ſuffici- 
eaty covered to keep the Body 
ſteady and erect, it is enough; 
fur moſt Roots, except that of 
the Quercus Urbana, cover the 


this trifling circumſtance, does 
much decetve our ordinary Wood- 
Men) for the perfection of the 
Ar does almoſt concern the proſ- 
Ferity of a Tree, as much as of 
i Man, who is but Arbor in- 
ya. | | 1 
The poſition ought likewiſe to 
cirefully obſery'd ;,_ for the 
Wthern parts of the Tree being 
were dilated, and the pores ex- 
P%d, (as appears in their Ho- 
onal Sections, by the conſtant 
licentricity of their Hyperbolical 
tions) being on a ſudden, and 
i ſuch a ſeaſon, converted 1 


but ſpare 


pregnated; but never interre your | 


Air, (and the not minding of 
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more Trees, how carefully ſo | 
ever the Ground may be prepard 
and the Roots order'd, than moſt 
other Accidents wharever, which 
occafion'd Virgil's advice as fol- 
lows, © „ 


Quinetiam Coli Regionem in Cor- 
ice Signant „ 
Ut quo quæq; modo ſteterit, qua 
parte calores B 
Auſtrinos tulerit, 


que tergaggiuer e — 
terit ax! no 9 


Reſtituant: Adeo in teneris con- 
ſueſcere multum eſt. 


ſome others have neglected, Mr. 
' Evelyn ſays, from his own Expe- 
rience, he hath loſt ſome Trees 
by not obſerving this circum- 
ſtance. This Obſervation he 
Judges chiefly neceſſary in Fruit- 
trees, the Air being probably as 
much the Mother or Nurſe, as. 
Water and Earth; and the ad- 
vantage of this is confirmd by 
the Clearneſs and comparative 
Splendor of the Southſide, and 
the frequent Moſfineſs of moſt 
Trees on the Northſide ; and is 
moſt evident in the Bark of Oaks, 
white and ſmooth, and that Trees 
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| than on the Northſide of an Hill, 
and therefore, thoſe who are to 
remove many Trees, may dip a 
Bruſh in white Colour, or Oaker, 
and mark 1000 of em as they 
ſtand in a very little time. 
Is our Climate, where the 
North-Eaſt, and other ſharp 
Winds, do rather flanker than 
blow full upon our Plantations, 
they thrive beſt. Other circum- 
ſtances are alſo to be conſidet d, 
as they reſpect Rivers and Mar- 


ue North, ſtaryes and deſtroys 


mes, liable ro obnoxious and 
poiſonous Fogs, Hills, and Seas, 
1 | which. 


Which advice, tho” Pliny and 


grow more kindly on the Saath,.. 


* 
* 
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which expoſe them to the Wea: 
ther , and cruel and tedious 


Weſtern Winds : But the Tim- 


ber is commonly the beſt that 
hath endur'd the, colder Aſpects 
without theſe prejudices; Woods 
expos'd the wind, are gene- 
rally moſt ſtrong and ſolid ;. and 
therefore Chiron made Achilles's 


Spear of 3 Mountain-Tree ; and 


of thoſe Mountain-Trees, thoſe 
are the beſt which grow thin, 
not much ſhelter'd from 
the North; much may be atrtri- 
burtd to theſe advantages for the 


_ gfowrh of Timber; and hence 


the Oiks of the Forreſt of Dean 
exceed all others in England, an 
Ork or Elm or a hot Gravel or 


boſe Eirth will fiot in an hun- 


dted years overtake one of fifty 


pflanted in its proper Soil. Next 


to this. and haply before it, is 
good Air; hence they have ſuch 
vaſt Junipers in Spain; and the 
Afhes in ſome parts of the Le- 


- want ſo excellent, as of old, near 


Troy, that it was taken for Cedar. 
Now the Spaniſh Aſh is the beſt 
in Europe; and ſomctimes in our 
own Country, we ſee VVoods 
within a little of each other, 
where Oaks of 20 years growth 
will in the fame bulk, contain 
their double in Heart and Timber, 
and that in one the Heart will 
not be fo big as a Man's Arm, 
when the Trunk excceds a Man's 


Body; the difference proceeding | 


from the variety of the Seed, in 


gathering of which, there ought 


to be great care taken. Sce 
. 3 
It you would propagate Trees 
for Timber, don't cur off their 
Heads, nor be too buſie in lop- 


Fnel, or bearing Maſt alone, lop 
off their tops, tear, and unchri- 


ving branch.s only, It you in- 


| 
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1 


| coarſe Ebony. 


made of. em; and there's a way 
of ringing Oak, by long de 


it in VVater, ſo. as it will refem 


obnoxious to deceir, . than 
buying of Trees Ttanging, 
their appearafice to the. eue, We: 
lets the Chapman be veryJudich 


ous, ſo many and various 6 


their Infirmities, till they be ith 
led aid fawn out. 


' Oaks in ſofne places where 
the Soil is ſpcbially quality, 


ready to be cut for Caps in four. 
teen years, and ſooner, ftom the 


firſt ſowing; a Lady in Nn 


 tonſhire ſowed Acornisand curnies 


— 


produc'd of em twice in ken, 
two years; both as, well grown 


ing ; but if you deſire Shade or | as moſt ate ar ſixreen of eighteen 
Feel 2 5 | Acorns ſet in Hedge-rows, 2 7 


in thirty years born a Stem 


of 


ſhould 


tot diãme er. Cops-W 


e 


. 
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Nothing is more - 
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5 vere much eſteem'd till rhe finer 
a; | 

K- der came among us. 
he 

1 

1 
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generally be cut Cloſe," ahd at 
ſuch intervals as the growth re- 
guires. Oak tor Tan-bark may 
be felled from Ari to tlie 
laſt of June; by a Statute of 
1 rr. 
2 — was ſo much eſteem'd: by | 
the Romans, that they had a. Law 
among the Twelve Tables for ga- 
thering the Acorns that ſhould 
fall into another Man's Ground, 
It's needleſs to mention its Uſe- 
fulneſs for building Houſes and 
Ships. There's a Kind. of it ſo 
rough, that our ſharpeſt Tools 
will ſcarcely enter it, and the 
Fire itſelf conſumes it but ſlowly; 
25 having ſomething of a ferru- 
ginous mertalin ſhining nature. It 
is doubtleſs the moſt univerſally 
Uſeful of any Timber hitherto 
known, Many of the Learned 
think our Saviour's Croſs was of 
this VVood, tho? others- ſay it 
was framd of Cedar, Cypreſs, 
Pine; and _ Bur hay rigs theſe 
vain Speculations, the Engli 
Olk is preterable to the — | 
Olk, for all manner of Ships and 
Kouſes, as being much tougher. 
The rough-grain'd body of a 
ſubbed Oak; is firreſe for the 
Caſe of a Cyder-Mlll, and ſuch 
Engines ; for Shingles, Pales, 
Lathes, Coopers-wares, Clap- | 
board for VVainſcot, and ſome 


ald Uives beſt : 


a yy - — 


Shipping, Mill-wheels, Ge. One 
2 Ground Oak, will out 
laſt fix of the beſt Aſn. The 


- 


ſmaller Trincheous and Spray; 
make Billet, Bavine, and Coals; 


the Bark is valable to the Tan- 
ner and Dyer; äs is alſo rhe 
| Sawduſt, and the Aſhes, and Lee; 
for bucking Linnenz and eunng 
the roapiſhneſs of Wine... It 


e deſtroy'd fot the tjfling uſe 
of Walking-ſtaves, ſo much in 
uſe of late, The' Galls Miſletoe 


dotts) Uvæ, Fungus's to make 


fays, the Galls break out all in 
one night, about. the begjnning 
of June. There are divers kinds 
of Galls, but they grow on 4 
ſpecies of Oak different from any 
of ours, which never arrive ta 


corns, ſee Acoriis, Oaks beat 
alſo a Knur of a Cortony Mat- 
ter, which was usd of old for 
Wicks of Laiops and Candle, 
Prevotius in his Remedia Selefti> 
ora, mentions an Oil extracted 
Chymically e querna G lande, which 


it can ſcarcely be conſumed in 1 


Month, tho*' kept 82 | 


burning. The Leaves of O 


Pannels are curiouſly veimd, and | heap'd: upon Snow, preſerve it 
as well for Wine, as à deep Pit, 
grain d Spaniſh and Norway Tims or the beſt Refrigeratory. Varro 
am Spars and } ſays, they 
{mall building Timber has been | Aſhes, and ſometimes ſeaſoned 
made of Oaks of eleven Years | Meat with it; but more frequent» 
fowth ; the ſmalleſt and ſtraiteſt I ly ſprinkled it among their Seed» 
over by the upright tenor] Corn, to make it Fruitful, 15 The 
the Bark, is befe and firreſt | Galls make the Bafis of Inks and 
whey The Knorrieſt js f ſeveral Dyes, and bring a great 
for VVarer-works and Piles, | Revenue to thoſe. who have ma- 
cauſe it laſts longeſt, and ny of em. The white Moſs of 
The crooked, if | Oaks makes che choieeſt Cypreſs» 


= 


im, is beſt for knee-Timbe der, wich is good for the 
Timber in powder, wWl:ich is good tor th 
| Tiny ET | 1 2 FI Head, 


8 


pity ſo many fine Plants ſhould 


Polypbd, Begaria (uſed ih Anti- 
Tinder, ate alſo of uſe; Pliny | 


maturity. For the uſe of A: 


continues the , Jongeft of any 
whatever, ſo that an cunce of 


ade Salt of Oak» 


Head. Young Oaken- leaves de- Stone, and make a ſlow Fire un · 
codted in Wine, make an excel- | der it; as they are baking, take 
lest Gargariſm for a ſore Mouth, | them and turn the edges of them 
2d almoſt every part of the round on the Iron, that thej 
| Tree is ſovereign againſt. Fluxes may bake alſo 3 one quarter of 
in general. The Dew that im- an hour will bake them; a little 
pearis: the Leaves in May, inſo- before you take them up, turn 
lared ſends up a Liquor of ad- them on the other fide, only to 
mirable effect in Ruptures. The flat them; for if you turn them 
Coals of Oak beaten and mingled too ſoon, it will hinder the ri. 
with Honey, cures the Carbun- ſing : The Iron or Stone wh 
cle. Innumerable Remedies are they are baked, muſt Rand at 
composd of the Viſcus's Poly- diſtance from the Fire. 
p ds, and other Excreſcences of OAT-MEAL; to make good 
this Tree; as alſo, noble Anti- and perfect Oar-meal, the Oats 
dotes and Syrups. The very muſt be. firſt exceedingly well 
Shade of it is ſo wholſome, that dried, then put them on the Mill, 
ſleeping or lying under it is a which may either be Water 
preſent Remedy for Paraliticks, mill, Wind-mill, or Horſe· mil, 
and recovers thoſe whom rhe which laſt is the beſt; and do 
malign Influence of the Walnut- ' no. more but crufh or hull them; 
tree ſmites. Paulus, a Phyſician that is, carry the Stones ſo large, 
of Denmark, ſays, That an hand- that they may do no more bur 
ful or two of ſmallOak-butrons gi- cruſh the Husk from the Kernel ; 
ven to Horſes of a black Colour, then the Hulls muſt. be winnow d 
will in a few days eating, alter from the Kernels either with the 
co a fine Dapple-grey, which he Wind or Fan; and finding them 
atfcribes to the Vitriol abounding ot an indifferent cleannefs, (tor 
in this Tree. tis impoſſible to hull. them all 
Tee is that which they call clean at the firſt) your ſhall then 
the Ever-green Oak, that grows put them on again, and 
bur flowly, and ſeen bur in few the Mill go a little cloſer, rut 
Dice in England, other than a them through the Mill again; 
{mail Tree ſpreading in Branches, then let them be Winnowel 0. 
iet with fall and green Leaves, ver a ſecond time, and 
zudented about the edges, which Greets or Kernels as are clean hui 
abide all the Winter: It bears led, and well cut may be laid b), 
yellow moiſty Flowers in the and the reſt you ſhall run thro 
prin? 3 and in ſome places, ſmall | rhe Mill again the third dime, 
blckith Acorns, from which and ſo winnow them again, in 
vents may be raiſed ; but 'tis | which time all will be peifel, 
moſt uſually done by laying and the Greets or full. Rennes 
down the Branches. will ſeparate - from the. 1m 
OAT-CAKES ; to make them, Oatmeal 3; bur you miſt under- 
Fake fine Flower, mix it very |ſtand that at this firſt making of 
well with new Ale-yeaſt, and Oatmeal, you ſhall ever have to 
make it very ſtiff; then make it | ſorts; that is, the full _ 
znto little Cakes, and rowl'them Greet or Kernel, and fol. 
very thin; then lay them on an | Oatmeal: As for the coarſe 


tron to bake, or on a baking {or Chat usch e 
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that alſo is worth ſaving, for it 


is an excellent good Provender 
for any plow or labouring Hor- 
65 being mixt either with Beans, 
Peaſe, or any other Pulſe what 
ever. 5 
hut more particularly for the 
uſes of the ſmall and great Oat- 
meal. 1. The great, is that of 

which all Pottage is made and 
thickned, whether they be Meat- 
portage, Milk-portage, or any th in 
Broth, or thin Gruel whatever; 


* 


blood of Beaſts, Swine, Sheep, 
Geeſe, red or fallow Deer, or 
the like, mixt with whole Greets, 
Suer, and wholſome Herbs ; or 
elſe White; as when the Greets 
are mixed with good Cream, 


Bread - crumbs, Eggs, Suet; Cur- 
'rans, and other wholfome Spices; 


of it alſo .is made the Good-Friday 
Pudding, niixt with Eggs, Suet, 
Milk, Penny-Royal, and boiled 
firſt in a Linnen-bag, and then 
ſtript and butter d with Sweet- 


nay, in ſeveral Countries they 
make good and wholſome Bread 
thereof, even one figer than an- 
other, as Anacks, Janaks, and 
the like ; beſides which, they 
make thereof thin and thick Oa- 
ten Cakes, which are very good ; 
but if mixed with ſome Wheat- 
meal, then it makes à moſt deli- 
care and dainty Oar-Cake. Nore- 
over, this ſmall Oztmeal being 
mixed with the Blood and the 
Liver of either Sheep; Calf, or 
Swine, makes that Pud cal- 
led Haggas, or Haggus, which is 
very good: And laſtly, by ſteep- 
ing it in Water and cleanſing it, 
then boiling it to ſtiff and thick 
Jelly, is made that excellent Diſh, 
taled Waſhbrew, ſo much uſed 
in divers parts of the Kingdom, 
and called in ſome places Ha- 
mery, or Humer), from which 
mother coarſer Meat is derived, 
which is as it were the Dregs or 
groſſer ſubſtance thereof, called 
Gind.-Brew, which is a well-filling 
and ſufficient Mcat for Servants | 
and Labouring-men, 2. For the 
bigger kind of Oatmeal, which is 
aled Greets or Corn Oatmeal, | 
us of no _lefs uſe than the for- 
wer, nor are there fewer Mears | 
compounded -thereof'; for of it 
ac made all forts of Puddings or 
whether they be black, as 
tivſe which are made of the. 
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butter. Aga „If you roaſt a 
Gooſe, an {to her Belly wich 
Greets beaten together with Eggs, 


and after mixed wich the Grayey, 


there cannot be a better Sawece z 
nay, at Sea, (Fc. a more whol- 
ſome and pleaſant Meat cannot 
be eat, than theſe whole Greers 
boiled in Water till they burſt, 
and then mixed with Butter, and 
ſo eaten with Spoons, called by 
your Sea-fairing Men, Loblolly : 
And laſtly, There is no way or 
urpoſe whatever wherein a Man | 
can uſe and employ Rice, but 
with the ſame ſeafoning and or- 
der you may employ the whole 
Greets of Oxtmeal. and have full 
as good and wholſome Meat, and 
as well taſted, thereof. | 
OATS ate a very profitable 
and neceſſary Grain, and will 
grow very plentifully on ſuch 
Lands, where by reaſon of the 
Cold, no other Grain will thrive; 
yea, there's no Ground too rich 
nor too poor, too hot nor too 
cold for them, and they ſpeed 


better than other Grains in Har- 


veſt; the Straw and Husk being 


of ſo dry a nature, that tho they 


are houſed Wet, yet will they 
not heat in the Mow, nor become 
mouldy, as other Grain uſually 


does. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing 


them, is in February or March: 
Being of an opening nature, and 
| 1. 2 tſlweet, 


Bread, good Pottage, and ſeveral 


| fTiweet; they are the beſt Grain 
tor Horſes, others being apt to 
ſtop, which muſt be injurious: 
But on che otherhand, Oats new. 
ly houſed and thraſhed, before 
chey have ſweat in the Mow, or 
de otherwiſe throughly dry'd, 
are too Laxative, The white 
- Oat is the beſt and heavieſt 


Grain, and its Meal makes good 


- other Meſſes; and Oiten Malt 


makes good Beer. Of latter 


Fears, about Durham, there grows 
a new fort of Oats, or Groats, 
like unto whole Oatmeal, wichout 


Hulls, witha ſmaller blade than the 
common Oar ; but when ripe on 
the Ground, are not eafily di- 


ſtinguiſned from the common 
Oats, but in Thraſhing they come 
out of the Husk like Dantzick- 
Rye, and need not be carry'd to 
the Mill to be made into Oat- 


meal or Groats: They are of a 


iwer ter and flaſhier taſte than the 


other; but an Acre will not 
yield as many buſhels of them as 
of common Oats, „ 
Oats make indifferent goo 
Malt, and a little thereof in ſtrong 


Beer to be kept is uſual: They 


are a Grain that alfo Poultry love 


to feed on, making them lay ſtore 


of Eggs above what other Grain 
A 5 
OCTOBER; the Country buſi- 
neſs of this Month, is to lay up 
Birley-land as dry as may be, to 


well Water, furrow and drain 


the new fown Corn-land : | To 


ſow Acorns or Nuts, or other 


ort of Maſt or Berries for Tim- 
ber, Coppice-wood, or Hedges: 


To ſ>w Peaſe in a fat warm Land: 
Qui ckſets alſo may be now pla n- 


ted and plaſhed; and ſo may be 


planted all ſorts of Trees for | 


Ornament or Uſe :- The Foals 


that were foaled cf the Draught- 


- 
-»% 
* 
3 


{laſt Month. Bees hkewiſe may 
be ſafely removed; and Winter- 


the Ritchen-Garden, to lie fora 


ſtony 


R * * 
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— 
Mares at Spring, are to be Wes⸗ 
ned; and ſuch Sheep to be put 
off as you have not winterigg 
for : Tis nor an improper time 
to follow. Melring ; and Cyder 
and Perry of Wincer Fruits may 
be made throughout this Month, 
which is the beſt time to plant, 
Hops in; and thoſe may be bag- 
ged or packed that were dried 


Cyder and Perry made. 
Grounds in this Month are to 
be trench d for Orcharding, and 


Winter e dry Trees, 
that is, Fruits of all ſorts, ſuch as 
Standards, Murals, or Shrubs, 
which lofe their Leaf, and that 
as 3 as it falls, are to be plan. 
ted; but no Trees for the Val 
are to be choſen of above two 
years grafting at moſt, and them 
found and ſmooth. Ir's a proper 
time for Ablaqueation and laying 
bare the Roots of old unchriving 
or over-haſtily blooming Trees; 
for ſtiring up new planted Ground 
at the decreaſe of the Moon, and 
the weather dry; to gather the 
Winter- fruit that remains, u bick 
muſt not be bruiſed, but Hid up | 
clean, leſt they Taint. Cut and 
Prune Roſes yearly, rene en 
to a ſtandard 75 os 1 

to prevent bruiſing by Wing 
and guſts that now uſually hap 
pen, lay ſome ſweet Straw u 
der the Fruit- trees. Tis à Ut 
alſo to plant and plaſh Quickſetz, 
to remove Graffs after rhe ſecol 
Year, unleſs they be pn 
which may be left to lang in 
the third; to ſave and Jay. a 
and hard Kernels and Seed, 
ſuch as black-Cherries, Morelos, 
black-Hearr, Pear-plumb, Peaches, 
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Aſhen, Sycamore and , 


OC T O C . 
yeys, Acorns, Beech- muſt, Ap-. | | There is alſo plenty of Muſcat > _ 
ple, Pear and Crab-Rernells for and Chaſſellea, Grapes of Endive, . 
Stocks, and this work may be | Succory, Cardons, Artichoke,Chards, ; 
deferred till the latter end of | Muſhrooms and Cucumber, and 
next Month, keeping them dry I ſtill ſome. Melons if there be no 
and free from Muſtineſs, and re- hard Froſts ; beſides, all man- 
membring to cover the Bed with I ner 1 green Pot-Herbs, ſuch as. 
Litter. As for the Rirchen-Gar--; Sojre, 1 Beets, Chervill 5 Parſiey, ci- - 
den, more particularly the ſame | huls, Roons, Garlick,Onions, Shals + _ 
Works are to be continued as in | lots, alſo Spinage, and latter 
the preceding Month, but eſpe- | Peaſe. _ SO nos on ra 
cially you muſt be buſie in pre- Now in the Parterre and Elowe-., 
| paring Cellery and Cardoons, to [Er Garden, about the middle of 
plant a great many Winter Let- che Month, your Orange:Trees,.. 
tices, and ſome too upon old beds, | Tuberoſes and Zaſmins, ate tobe 


” 
FLEETS 
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| Pear. Apple, Honey-Apple, 
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to form them ſo as to have them | carried back into their Houfes, 


good for eating about Martle- 


ns : To plant Winter Cabbages 
on thoſe Stocks; to lay aſide all 


the Mould, or made Earth to be 
uſed again when hot Beds are 


made, and to carry away the rot- 


teneſt Dungs to thoſe Grounds 


that are to be Dunged: This is 
the Month wherein to perform 
the laſt Manuring, and turnin 
up of ſtrong, heavy and moi 
Grounds, as well to deſtroy the 
Weeds, as to give an Air of neat- 
neſs and agreeableneſs to the 
Garden in this ſeaſon, as to make 
that fort of Ground kindly to 
contract a kind of Cruſt that 
might hinder the Winter Waters 
from ſo eaſily penetrating them, 
and on the contrary, might ſhoct 
them off down to places of a 
lover Situation. ar 
The Provifions and Products 
of this Month for Apples, are 


the Bell and Bon; William, Coſtard, 


Lnding, Parſley-Apple, Pearmain, 
&c. The 
Pears are, the Cow- Pear, ( Baſe- 
ng ) Green-butter Pear, Thorn-Pear, 
Clove-Pear, Royſet-Pear, inter- 


and to be placed there with ſcme/, 

agreeable Semetry, leaving, the 
Windows open in the Day, ſo 
long as it does not freeze, bur 
muſt always keep them care - 
fully ſnut in the Night. till ar 
laſt they be ſhut up quite, and 
both them and the Doors care- 
fully dammed up. Sowing may 
be continued if you pleaſe, as 
in the laſt Month; likewiſe Cy- . 
preſs may be ſown, bur take heed.. 
of Froſts; therefore forbear much 
Clipping: Now is the time to 
plant ſome Anemonies, eſpecially 
rhe Tenuifolis and Ranunculus 8, 
or Crows-feet in freſh ſandy. 
Earth, taken from under the 
Turf; but richer Mould muſt e 
laid at the bottom of the Bed, 

which the Fibres may reach; 

but ſee not to touch the main 
Roots, which are to be covered 
with the natural Earth, two In- 
ches deep; and as ſoon as they 

appear, let them be ſecured wick . 
Mats, or dry Straw, from the 
Winds and Froſts, giving them 
Air, if it be poſſible, onee a day, 


Fl s in all benign Intervalls. The plant; 
5 Bn Chreſtin, Town-Pear, Lombart- ing of Rannuculus's,Tripoly, Vernal, 
mg Fear, Rujjet-Pear, Saffron- Pear, |Crums, &cc. and to remove Seed 
72 [ vlet-Pear, Petwarth-Pear, _ Rant ling, Holly-hocks, and others, ar 
e, aud ſome ochers;: fal proper, as de the time of 


i 


Ilz Yew 


e 
Year to plant choice Tulips, 
which you feared to interre the 
beginning of September, they be- 


ing more ſecure and forward e- 


nough; but let them be planted 


in Natural Earth, that is ſome- 


what impoveriſhed, with very 
fine Sand, otherwiſe they will 
loſe their variegations; but ſome 
richer Earth may lie at the bot- 
tom, within reach of the Fibres: 


Care muſt now be had leaſt the 
Carnations carch roo much wet, 


therefore retire them. to a lower, 
where they may be kept from 
the Rain, nor the Air, or lay 
them on the ſides, trimming them 
with freſh Mould. All forrs of 


Bulbous Roots may now alſo ſafe- 


ly be buried. Alaternus and Phil- 
larea's Seeds ſown; and it will 
be now good to beat, roll and 
mow Carpet-Walks, and Cam- 
mme, for che Ground is ſupple, 
and it will even all Inequalities; 


to ſweep and cleanſe your Walks, 


and all other Places from Autum- 
nal Leaves fallen, ' left the Worms 
draw them into their holes and 
foul your Gardens, cc. 

Now the product as to Flow- 
ers, are ſiugle Anemonies, Tubero- 
ſes, Lawrel- Flowers, Vellet-Flow- 
ers, Faſmins, Lawrel: Roſes, Ct- 
clamins, Saffron, Marvel of Pern, 


Autumnal Narciſſus, Panſies, Mar- 


tles, Pomegranets, &c. 

OFFEN, or Offering; ſignifies 
to be out in the open Sea from 
the Shoarward; ſo tis for a 
Ship to lie in rhe middle of a 
Channel, and comes not near the 
rr 
OF-SETS; young Roots that 
ſpring and grow from Roots that 
are round, tuberous, or bulbous; 
a'fo the looſe, outward brown 
S. ins, either in Tulips, Onions, 


c. | 
OINTMENT GREEN; it's a 


Medicine, uſed in che Cute af 1. 


| 


| 


| the quantity of a Wall-nur, which 


| Engliſh Honey, 


„ 
Horſęs. whereof there are ſeve; 
ral forts made after this manner 
1. Take a clean Skillet, or Poſt., 
ner, into which put of Roſin, to 


being melted, put thereto the 
like quantity of Wax, and when 
that is melted alſo, add half 
pound of tried Hogs-Greaſe, and 
when tis molten, of common 
ut into it one 
ſpoonful, and after they are all 
melted and well ſtirred together, 
put in half à pound of ordinary 
'Turpentine, and that being tif 
ſolved, take it from the Fire, and 
pur therein an ounce of Verdi. 
greaſe bearen into. fine Powder, 
and ſtir it altogether ; but hayea 
care it run not over, for that the 
Verdigreaſe will cauſe it to riſe; 
then ſer it again upon the Fire ui 
it 1 25 to ſimper, fo take it off; 
for if it be let to boyl too much 
it will turn red, and loſe its Vir. 


q oy 


rue of healing, and become-1 
Corroſive; then ſtrain it through 
a Cloth into ſome Earthen-pot, 
and keep it cloſe covered for 
your Uſe, ——— The Vertu 
thereof are to cleanſe 'Weunds; 
| _ never ſo foul, - infettd 
with dead, proud, ſpungy, 0! 
corrupted Flefh, to has and 
heal abundantly, and withall, {s 
firmly and ſoundly , as ner 
more to break forth; to draw 


2 
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dings and Swellings whatever in 


| our Thorns, Splinters, Nails, and 


all ſuch things in the Flellt, 3 

Another made in the Month cf 
May, for the curing of all kind 
of Strains, Aches, Burnings, Scat 


any part of the Body, 4 
ed thus; take half a pound 
Rue, Wermwood, red - Sage, an 

young Bey Leaves, besten Vf) 
well in.g Mortar; then take four 
pounds of new Sheeps 9 
york the lend zee onthe 
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the while; 


letting that boyl as long LY or- 


it through a new Canvaſs, and 
keep it in an Earthen- pot; It 


have done, ſtrain out the Oynt- 
ment from the Herbs, put it into | 


For Oyntment of Adders-Tongue; 


Vonted ſhape and 5 


on 


coperher with your Hands, till | 


they be incorporated and become 
s one Jump, to which then put 


two quarts Of Sallet. , and 
work thae alſo, till it become 
all of one ſoftneſs and colour, 


which thereupon put into a new | 


Earthen- pot, and ler it ſtand co- 
vered eight days; then let it be 
boy led over a ſoft Fire two hours 
or more, keeping it ſtirring all 

that which put into 
it four ounces of the Oyl of Spike, 


der to know wires it be well 
boyled, put a drop of it upon a 
Plate, and if it be upon -a fair 
Green, tis enough; then ſtrain. 


will keep good ſeven or eight 
Tears. 3- A third ſort for the 
healing of any old or new Wound 
is, to take a handful of Rofemary, 
Wound-worts, Red-Sage, Mug-wort, 
Comfery, Rue, and Southern Wood, 
&c. cut them ſmall, and boyl 
them in a pound and half of 
Ma- butter, with the like quanti- 
ty of Sheep ſuet, and when you 


a pot, and keep it for your uſe. 
See Adders-Tongue Oyntnent. 
' OINTMENT MERCURTAL; 
it happens not unfrequently in 
the Cure of Horſes Leggs that 
are ſwollen, that the Humours 
being ſtopt, are condens d upon 
the Fleſh, and grow hard b 
degrees, that it is utterly impoſ- 
ble to reſtore them to their 


without ſome powerful Reſol- 


„„ 
porate them with the Peſtile till 
che Mercury be quenched; then 
adding a pound of Tallomw, mix 
and make an Oyniment, and in the 
application of it ſhaye away the 
Hair as cloſe as you can, and at- 
terwards rub the part with the 
Surſmegle till it grow hot, without 
making it raw; _ the 
Oyntment, holding a red hot I- 
ron · bar near the part, to make 
it penetrate the deeper, wrap ie 


about with a Hogs bladder, and 


lay. a cover over that, bind! 
on rhe Dreſſing with a piece of 
Lift, which is. leſs apt than Cord 


to leave a mark or impreſſion; 
forty eight hours after rene, 


the application as before, (onl 
you muſt not rub the part wit 
a Surſingle) and continue after 
the ſame manner. This Remedy 
ſeldom diſappoints the expeG&a. 
tion of thoſe who apply it, for 
the particles of the Mercury are 
ſubtil enough to penetrate and 
diſſolve inveterate and hardswel- 
lings, ſuch as thoſe that remain 
after the drying tip of Scabs, Pains, 
and other filthy Sores. in 4 
Horſe's Legs; but if the Legs be 
ſwollen and gouty after the Far- 
cin ; or it the Horſe be old, and 
the Swelling very hard and inve- 
terate, tis in vain to attempt the 
Cure, which in this caſe is abſo - 
lutely impolſible. Wy 

You may alſo deſtroy all ſorts 
of Vermine, by rubbing the patt 
where they are engender'd with 
this Ointment: And the - fame 
may be ſucceſsfully uſed for the 
anointing of Bedſteads that are 
apt to breed Bugs, and even te 
procure Salivation . 
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vent, for which this Oyntment OINTMENT OF OLDEN- 


being one of rhe beſt, is thus 
prepared, Take half « pound of 
crude Quicł ſilver, and Four oun- 


ces of Powder'of Brimftone; pur ſ in 
| them into a Mortar, and incor- 


BURGE, is. uſeful eo heal and. 
dry up the pains, Rars-tails, Mules,  - 


| ry Sores 
a Horſe's Legs, and is rhus 
Ll 4 com- 


and other foul and watry 
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compounded: Put two pounds 
of common Honey in 4 Giazed- 
pot, over a very {mall Fire, and 
as ſoon as it begins to boil, re- 
move it from the Fire, and add 
verdigreaſe in fine powder, and 
white Vitri 1 gloſſy beaten, of 
each four cunces , incorpora- 
ting them with the Honey; then 
ſet the pot again on a ſmall 
Fire as before, ſtirring the Sub- 
ſtances about, and adding two 
ounces of Galls in very fine 
Powder, take ic off a ſecond 
time from the Fire; and after 
. have continued ſtirring for. 
ome time, put in an ounce 9 
Sublimate beaten very ſmall, and 
ſtir all che Subſtances together 
till they be cold. This Oint- 
ment drys up Sores very power - 
fully ; though it may be made 
ſiranger, by adding four ounces | 
of Aquaforris after the Oint- 
ment is cold; but you muſt 
take care not to put in too much, 
leſt it ſnould occaſion à ſwelling 
in the Leg. This Ointment 
muſt be mist over a very ſmall 
and gentle Fire; and 25 ſocn as 
you perceive it begin to boil too 
faſt, you muſt immediately re- 
mave it from the Firc, for cther- 
wiſe it will certainly fly over the 
Pot. It is fo ſtrong that if yo 
lay on too much of it, it will 

raiſe a Scab inſtead of drying up 
a Sore; and therefore in the 
Cure of Pains, Cletrs, and other 
running Sores, you muſt only a- 
noint the parts ſlightly, renew- 
ing the Application eyery day; 
but rhe ſame caution is not to be 
obſerved with reſpect ro Warts, 
which are oftentimes Gpred by 
this Ointment. It may be kept 
à long time without loſing itz 
vertue. 2. Waſh the Pains or 


Running - ſores every Evening Wu 
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Horſe be old, you may uſe A 1 
Ache Ble hi 


again, and ſtir it till it 
| boil; after which, take ſt off 


1 — ; SY 
the ſecond Water; and if 
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tortis; but 
not yield to theſe Remedies, you 
muſt apply the Ointment Older 
burg, or the Neat-herd's Ointment, 


malignant Humours , provide 
the Leg be not ſwollen, 3. 

the Leg be ſwollen, take 0 
Vitriol and Allum, of each 2 
pound and an half, boil them in 


which will certainly dry up a | 


clean glazed Earchen-pot, with 


five pints of Water, to the con- 
ſumprion of one half, and pre. 
ſerve the Water for uſe.” Ton 
muſt firſt cur off the Hair, and 
make the ſore place very clean, 
then barhe it every Evening with 
this Water, till it be healed, This 
is one of the beſt Remedies, 
Take common Honey and Poy- 
der of Copperas, of eacha 


and an half; mix them together 


in a Pot over a gentle Fire, ſhy: 
ring them conſtantly till they be- 
gin to boil ; then take off the 


Pot, and when the Matter is halt 
cold, add an ounce of Arſnie in 


Powder; then ſet it on che Fixe 
begin ta 


ſtiring perpetually till it grow 


cold, and in the mean timetake - 


all poſſible care to avoid the poi 


1 * 


away the Hair, rub t 


place with 4 Whiſp, and anoint 


it with your Finger, "renewing 
the Application once every two 


days. You muſt not lay iron 
too thick, left it raife à Seab im- 


ſtead of drying up the Sore, 
© QLITORY ; an Olicory Gat 
den is a Kitchen Garden, 0 
Garden of Herbs, Roots, Be, 


go ll... 4 
Foo GREAT, Red: 
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4 I. 
1 8 
onder, 


Kiag of Summer, and in French, 


le Uraſs Oigopette & Aire Aon 
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ſom ſmell. After you have ſhay ' 
he ſore 
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crows ripen 7p. 


requeſt for the ſeyeral uſes they 
are put to in the Kitchen; they 
delight in a fine, fat, and warm 
Mould, and are to be fown in 


ner, they muſt be at firſt cover d: 
They do not extend their Fibres 


to be trod or beat flat, and the 
| Seed as equally diſperſed as may 
he, when you are to ſift ſome 
fine Earth a Finger thick at moſt 
over it, whereby. the Root will 
grow larger: They have proſpe- 
red exceeding well when fown 
with bay Salt, and are uſually 
ripe in Auguſt 3 when they are to 
be taken up, and dried in the 
dun, and reſerved in a dry place 
for uſe: But they may be ſown 
ulthe Year for the uſe of young 
Onions or Scallions ; and i ſuch 
43 are ſown in Autumn, muſt be 
covered with Straw or Peaſe- 
hayn, and ſo preſerved all Win- 
ter, and will be early -Chibols or 
Srallions in the Spring. The 
beſtonions are ſuch as are brought 
out of Spain, whence they of St, 
Oners had them, and ſome that 
be weighed 8 pounds; chuſe 
therefore the large, round, white, 
and thjn-skinned.” Being eaten 
Crude and alone, with Oil, Vine- 
ar, and Pepper, we own them 
iu allet, not ſo hot as Gatlick, 
wr at all rank; boiled, they give 
4 kindly Relith, raiſc Appede, 
Orroborare the Stomach, cut 
Fhlegm, and profit the Aſthma- 
teal; by eaten in excels, are 
lud to offend the Head and Eyes, 
ab edulcorared with: 4 gentle 


Mn 


* 


Feeration, OE 
Rach (Atriplex) this Herb is 
# 3 cooling nature, aud allays 


ORA - 
round and ind a nd 
ONIONS, are Roots 1 


March, or ſoon after; but if ſoo- 


far downwards, and therefore at 
the time of ſowing, the Bed is 
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ſer over the Fire, neither it, nor 
Lettice need any other Water to 


boil them in, without expreſſion, 
The tender Leaves are mingled 


with other Cold Salletting, bur 


tis better in Pottagee. 
ORANGE-APPLE; fo: called 
from its likeneſs in colour and 
form to an Orange, and has 
fine rough 
the Golden Pippin; only fairer, 
lives long, and is of a pleaſant 
taſte. „ 453/31-+ 44 WT 32 2 | 
 ORANGE-TREES; their F-. 
bres are liable to rot, if they be 
too much wet; therefore, when 
tranſplanted, bind the Mould a- 
bout them, or transfer the Roots 


N to preſerve it from 
ing them; for new Earth 
being applied to the Mouths of , 
Fibres, _ interrupts their growth, 
ſome time being required + ta 
bring them in Appetite to a new © 
Moujd. FT. 1 | | 75 PR 
The beſt. Oranges are thoſe + 
that are very heavy and fully ; 
ripe, with a ſmooth skin, and of 
a pleaſant middle taſte; for the 
ſweer are too hot, and the ſour 


are good for the Stomach at all 


times, and pectoral, take away 
Obſtructions, c. The ſig | 


e Appetite; but as Sevil Oran- 
get ſtrongly bind the Body, their 
hurt and malignity is eaſily re- 
gar there witch, or eating after em 
their 
thus eaten antity, 
good fox the Stomacg. 
As to their uſe in Salleting 
more particularly, the Subſtance 


inciſwes, ſnarpens Appetite, ex- 
ceedingly. refreſhes, and reſiſts Pu- 


\trefaction ; but the ſweet and 
15 „ 5 4 i bitter 
= 
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the phlegmy Humour: It it be 0 


gold- colour Coat, like 


too cold: The ſweet before Meals + 
22 the Thirſt, and weaken 
th 


paired and mitigated, by uſing u- 
Peel Candy'd ; which being - | 
gn MEE; 


fimall quantity, is 


is moderarely dry, cooling, and 


1 f j i 
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uo - 
bitter Orange, are of no uſe in 
Sallets. o DN 398 


ORCHARD ; it ſhould be con-' 
veniently near, declining and ly- | 
ing open to the South, South- 
Eaſt, or South ·Weſt, and defen- 
ded from the North Winds, by 
Buildings, Woods, or higher 
Grounds; the Land rather dryiſh 
then moiſt, without Springs, the 
Earth fat, Soil deep, and the 
natural Soil, for it is more to be 
regarded than the Garden; for 
the Garden Fruit-Trees, and what 
elſe grows there, takes little dee- 
per Root than may be eaſily ma- 
nured. But in Orchards, Pear 
and Apple- Trees ſnould grow to 
be large, the Roots broad and 
deep, and ſo the Manurement 
would be over-chargeable. Turf 
or green Sward muſt be plowed 
two years before the Trees are 
et therein; and ſuch Manure is 
to be uſed to it, as will beſt ſuit 
the Soil. Flat, wettiſn, and a 
ſhallow Soil, may be alſo ſome- 
thing helped by plowing, and by 
gathering the Land always up 
near the place where the Roors 
of Trees are afterwards intended 
to ſtand; the Furrows alfo help- 
ing to carry off the Water. But 
if the Land be Springy, it muſt 
be Trench'd at the. Head of the 
Spring, and that deeper than the 
Channel of the Spring runs in 
the Earth, which may be left 
open and cleanſed yearly or fil 
led with Oler-boughs to be co- 
vered with the Earth and Turf 
that came forth much higher than 
the other Land, che Wood and 
Jooſe Earth being apt to ſink ve- 
ry much by degrees; and for 
low, flat Ground that in Winter 
is ſubje& to have Rain and 
Land- Floods lie upon it, or ſnal- 
low or ebb: Soil, 


the Frees are | 


_ pace TP 
| The unevenneſs of che Gm 
ſhould be levelld, or elfe ſuch 
Trees as grow NE 
apt to grow tall, Id be ſet 
on che hipheſt Ground; and 
fuch as are aſpiring, in the loy- 
eſt places. As for tranſplanting 
into Orchards, the beſt time 3; 
from the end of September to 
that of November ; the ſoonerthe 
better; and if the Leaves are not 
all fallen when rhe Trees are re- 
moved, they miſt be pickt off; 
and if they are not very wen 
bodied, they are to be pruned, 
only three or four of the ptinei 
pal Branches are to be left on 
che top, that grow” outwards, 
which ſhould be lopped off al. 
moſt a year's growth? Bur i 
weak, they are to be Jopped 
lower, at a Bud or ſmall Tuig; 
The ends alſo of big Root are io 
be cut off. 5 i 

Trees in three years time after 
Grafting, may he removed mv 
an Orchard, and ought to de ſet 
at no lefs diſtance thanſ8 Yards 
nor to exceed 14, and che richer 
the Land, the greater ſhould. be 
the diſtance ; feſpect alſo being 
to be had tc the Kinds ef Fruit 
Trees to be planted, ſome taking 
more room in their growth than 
others; and undoubredly a 
diſtance is always th 

| of planung 


* 
s 


for the conveniency 
Cherry. Trees or Codling Tit 

between your other Trees, aud 
the like. The beſt way or! 
moving Trees, is very eum 
| provided that can be done rg 
ly, and that they be _ 

in the place appointed fer then 
after the y are taken 
much of the Root 
but the greaceſt part 
But for Trees that are 


\ * 
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beſt ſer by Trenching. 


he dug the November before they 
are to be tranſplanted, as narrow 
35 convenient, but ſo deep as to 
meet wich moſt of the ſpreading 
Roots, at ſuch a diſtance round 
about the body of the Tree, as 

u would cur the Root off at, 
when you remove it. As the 
Trench is made, the Roots are 
to be cut off clear and without 
ſplicing or bruiſing the bark, 
and then the Trench is filled up 
Again: Theſe great Roots by the 


TITTY |} OE Inn 
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forth many Fibrous Roots, and 


- ; ages pas 
made preparation for more, which 
f upon ga” will enable the 
6 Tree to draw more Nourifhment 
cn otherwiſe it would, and ſo 
F proſper better in its new Man- 


ſion. Care muſt be taken in tranſ- 


„ i IMC 
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lame fide of the Tree be planted 
to the South Eaſt, c, as grew 


before; yer in leaning ones, the 


wards the South-Weſt , from 
2 the ſtrongeſt Winds 
o. | | 
Good White-Tharn is the beſt 
Quick-fence for an Orchard, that 
it may be plaſhed when grown 
up, the better to prevent the 


E; but no ſoot 


Þ the Hedge and Fruit Trees; 
but let two rows of good Haw- 


ad the Quick-ſex will grow fa- 


is Trees cut down, fave on the 


Vendor Weſt fide 3 che one re: 


O8ober following, will have put 


planting of Big Trees, that the 


formerly chat way where it ſtood 


inclining fide ſhould be fer to- 


creeping of Sheep or Hogs into 
| Quick ſhould. 
be ſet, their Tops and Rocts, 
when grown up, being injurious | 


Dun be ſet, and a dead Hedge 
made on the ontſide of the Ditch, 


ſter; for the Hedge upon the 
Pitch is apt to choak the Quick; 
hut for an old Hedge about your 
Orchard, that muſt be plaſh'd, 
the Ditch mended; and all the 


on 

| Orchard warm, and the other 
| that 3 down 5 Fruit before 
ripe, they were better they grew 
e dhe Gti uf e Hedge. 


all the ſide Branches, till 1 
are grown to the height deſired, 


| be to ſpread low, fome muſt he 


the Tree; and for the firſt three 


| Years at leaft they muſt not grow 
thick and buſhy Headed, by.cut- 
ting off ſome of the inſide ſhoors, 


and -fuch as grow croſs one ati- 
other, or Pendant : The Soil, if 
nor rich enough, muſt be amen- 
| ded in two or three Years in the 
Winter, by opening the Earth 


outſide the Ground that was firſt 


Month after, with- ſome proper 


forth, the Trench muſt be filled 
again. Bur if the Land be Dug, 
or Plowed, there will be no oc-' 
caſion to have this done long; 
and if the Trees were ſet by 
pumping, there is no need of it 
till th | 

Dirch that was made about the 


proved by making a Trench a- 
long the upper part of the Orch- 
ard, and there from a ſmall Gur- 


ter cut down to every row. of 


bout half a Yards breadth round 
about every Tree, is to beſ taken 
ofl; and then when 2 rainy Day 
comes, let the ſoak of your ad- 
jacent Dung - hill be lerd 


row, ſo that as near as may be, 
each Tree may enjoy it three 
or four days at ſeveral times in 


on 


Ode Winter; but if 


| quiring a defence to keep the 
| ſecure: from the ſtrong Winds 


As for tall Ofchard Fruit. Trees 
are to be out off; but if the Tree 


left on each ſide, that the hougis 
on any fide may not weigh down a 


* — 


round about each Tree on the 
digged, at their ſetting, and in a 


Manure, mixed with what came 


e Roots are grown paſt the 


Tump; or the Soil may be in- 
Trees, when the 1085 Turf, a- 


own one 
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on of the Orchard be ſuch, as 
not to admit of this method, 
then two, or three pailfuls of 
Water muſt be carried to every 
Tree, twice or thrice a Year, 
and powered in where the Roots | 
were opened, and the old Earth 
put in again againſt Spring, and 
the bottom of this Water muſt 
be ſtirred up, the more to enrich 
and thicken it. As for the po- 
ſition of the Trees, on the North 
ſide ſnould be ſet the firſt rows 
of Pear, or otber Trees, as are 
apt to grow talleſt, and the reſt 
Southward, as they decreaſe in 
height, as near as may be judg- 
. ed, that ſo all of them may, in 
a greater meaſure, ſhire of the 
South Sun, and be leſs. liable to 
be damaged by the Northern 
Cold. Wall-nut, or Cheſnut Trees 
are alſo very proper to be ſet 
in rows, two or three of them 
on the North fide of the Orchard 
for defence againſt the Northern 
Colds ; and ſome fence is alſo 
not improper on the Weſt fide, 
to preſerve them from theAutnm- 
nal Winds, which throw down 
the Fruit. before itis ripe. | 


© *QRCHIS, . Bee Flower-Satyrions ; | 


they are Plants that grow wild 
in Meadows and other Places, yet 
for their Form and Beauty ac- 
ceptable in ſome parts of a Gar- 
den, eſpecially the under named, 
I. The Bee-flower fix Inches high, 
and haying three or four narrow 
Leaves; on the Stock grow three 
or four Flowers one above ano- 
ther; three being ſmall ſharp 
pointed, Bluſh coloured, turning 
upwards towards the top of the 
Stalk, the other round and co- 
loured like 4 Bee that were ſuck- 
ing a Flower; the Roots round, 
two joyned together; the one 
periſning when the Flower's paſt, 
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ſound. 2. The Gnats Sah 


larger leaved and higher-ſtalk 


leaves like a Cnat. 3. The 

Orchis, like unto this, but lei 
its lower leaf like a Fly with tops, 
a liſt of Aſh colour croſſing the 
back, and rhe lower part black; 


the Snow white, K c. 


bout the midſt of - May, :and 
found wild in many places; d 

are tranſplanted thence hay 
Turf about them, into a ſhad 
barren place of the Garden, for 
they will not do in an hot good 
Soil, or elſe a large Turf whence 
they naturally grow, may be 
uſcd, with roundles cut therein 
and the Orchis. Roots being put 


or 7uly : The Graſs, at Sprivp, 
is to be clipt low with Sixzatz, 
leaving che Flowers, which will 
thus uſed, proſper well. 
ORGALL; is the Lees of Wine 
dried, uſed by Dyers to make 
Cloath to take Colour, 
' OTTER; this is an amphibi- 
ous Animal living both on Water 
and Land; in outward form fe- 
ſembling a Beaver, and ſome 


off, he were in all parts like, aud 
differing in nothing but Habita: 
tion; for the Beaver frequeſty 
both ale and freſh Water but the 
other never goes to the falt; but 
| tho this Animal lives in the Ma 

ter, he doth not breath like Fiſhes 
through the benefit of ghar He: 
ment; but like other four Foot 
ed Beaſts, tho he Will. lie Jong 
under Water without reſpira 
on: If he wants Prey in the Wir 
ters then will be quit them #0 
the Land; and if by Blk 
hunting aſhore he cannot; . 
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than tlie laſt, with the lower 


there is alfo the Butter Bly ouch, 


The times of Flowering 5 5 


in, fill up the ſame Earth in un, 


will have it, that were his Tal 


ils. or the Ike; neither ' Wounds, and therefore they ſpin 
Snails, Fes 's | out their Lives to the Ee er f 
| a Thread , chooſing rather to 


will he take lefs pains. in the 
water for the ſame purpoſe ; 
for he will ſwim two. Miles ro- 
gether againſt rhe Poke | that 
ſo when his belly is full, the 
Current may carry him down a- 
gain ro his deſigned Lodging, 
which, is near the Water fide, 
made artificially of Boughs, Sprigs 
and Sticks, couching together in 
excellent order, wherein he ſits 
to keep him from the wet. 
In his hunting of Fiſh, he of- 
ten pops his Noſe above Water 
to breathe, and is a Creature of 
wonderful ſwiftneſs and nimble- 
neſs in taking his Prey, as well 
3 Subtil and Crafty, being en- 
dowed with a wonderful ſagaci- 
ty and ſenſe of Smelling, inſo- 
much, that he can directly wind 
the Fiſhes in the Water a+ mile 
or twos diſtance; neither will 
abide long in a place, for he is 
apt to be atraid and take diſtaſte, 
and ſo forſakes his Couch, and 
fits up and down the River a. 
mile or tyo, and this he will do 
according as he finds ſcarcity of 
Fiſh: And to ſay no more of 
| tim, in ſhort, he is footed like 
your Water Fowl, havinz a 
web between his Claws, and no 
Heel, but a round Ball under the 
foal of his Feet, and his Tract 
ls called his Mark, and his Ex- 
Crements, Spraints, See Otter- 
Hunting. „„ 
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5 OT TER-HUNTING ; theſe 
Finals are hunted by ſpecial 
Fr Dogs, ſuch as are called Orter- 
Ys, and alſo with ſpecial In- 
12 ruments called Otter-Spears, with 
wor WY hich, when they find them- 


felves w d +: 

Fu ounded, they come to 
his Lind and fighr furiouſly with the 
; being ſenfible the cold Wa- 


Py 
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die in torments among the Dogs, 
than in the other Element: There 
is indeed cunning to be uſed in 
the hunting of ß 

may, without any more a do, 
be enſnared under Water, and 


had of them, fer they will bite 
ſorely and venemouſly ; and if, 


to abide there long, the 
ſoon enlarge themſelves with their 
| Teeth. | | 


be ſent to ane ſide of the River, 
while you are on the other, and 
ſo beat on the Banks with your 
Dog, and you will ſoon find he- 
ther there be any Otter in that 


long in the Water, but muſt 
come out to make his Spraints 
and in the Night ſometimes to 
feed on ſuch Graſs and Herbs as 
the Fields afford. Now if auy 
of the Hounds finds out an Otter, 
then look in the ſoft Grounds 
and moiſt places, to ſee which 
way he bent his Head; if che 
marks make no diſcovery, you 
may partly perceive it by the 
Spraints, and ſo follow the 
Hounds, . and dodge him as an 


Food a confiderable diſtance 
from the place of his Reſt, chu- 
ſing rather to go up than down 
the River: And in this Hunting 


ir muft be remember d, that you 
and your Friends carry your 
Spears to watch his vents; for 


annoy their green 


tlat is the chief advantage; and 
, WE 


em; bur they 
by River fides ; but care muſt be 


after their enſnaring, they chance 
will 


But as for the due manner of 
hunting chis Animal, ſome muſt 


Quarter; for he cannot endure, 


Hart or Deer; but if you find 
him not quickly, you may then 
imagine he is gone to couch ſome- 
where farther off from the River; 
for ſometimes he will chuſe his 
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if. you. perceive where he ſwims 


under water, then ſtrive to 
to a ſtand before him where he 
would vent, and there endea- 
vour to- ſtrike him with your 
Spear; but if you mifs, purſue 


him with your Hounds, which 
if chey be good and perfectly en- 
ter'd, will come Chaunting and 
Trailing along by the River-ſide, 


and will beat every Tree-root, 


Ozier-bed, and kuft of Bull-ruſhes, 
nay, ſometimes will take the Wa- 


ter, and bait it like a Spaniel, by 
- which means the Otter can hardly 


eſcape. . N . 
OVER-REACH ; is the painful 


ſwelling of the Maſter-finew of 
an Horſe; thereaſon being from 


his Oyer-reaching,and ſtriking the 


 Sinew with the Toe of the hin- 
der Foot, which makes him to 


halt and go lame. See Main, 
Upper and Nether. 
OUNCE; this in Troy-Weight 
conſiſts of 20 Pennyweight ; but 
in Averdupois, of 16 Drams. _ 
OWL, or Horn-Coot; this is a 


large Bird, and keeps altogether 
in Woods and great Foreſts, be- 


ing oftentimes bigger than a mid- 


dle-frz'd Gooſe, with hairy Eyes, 


and rough Footed, great Tufts 
ot Feathers on either ſide of his 
Head, bearing our like Horns; 
his. Face broad and large, his 
Eyes great and ſparkling, and 


but being a Bird that uſually 


Sleeps by day, when other Fowls 
eſpy him, they gather about him 

both great and ſmall, endeavou- 
ring to kill him. „„ 


Now, when a Fowler has got 
Such an one as this, he need not 
want Recreation, having firſt 
made him fit for the 

to which end, let him firſt 
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rpoſe ; , 
reach and Inſtruments to be 16 
him to come and Feed on his | taking Hawks,. and other > 

Fiſt, and then pur him into ſome | by che help of this Hot 


OWL 

Room or Cockloft, where there 
are placed two pieces of Timber, 
| one at each end of the Room, 
which muſt be about tuo ton 
high, and on the upper fide ey 
like the Ridge of a Houſe, de 
clining on both ſides, that the 
Horn · Coot may perch theres; 
then tie a Cord from one of the 
laid Perches to the other, having | 
firſt drawn it through an Irox- 
Ring, or ſome ſtrong Leather: 
Strap, to which tie aScrapabou 
three foot long, and at the other 
end your Horn-Coot muſt be 
faſtned by the Legs juſt like unto 
Hawks ; but the Ring or Strap 
muſt be looſe, ſo as to Fl for 
wards and backwards from one 
Billet to the other, that the Bird 
may divert himſelf when he ; 
minded to change places. Arfirſ? 
ſet not your two Perches or Hl. 
lets above fix or ſeven foot aſur- 
der, bur afterwards you may 
lengthen them by little and lu, 
as you perceive he comes on: 
Let him not reſt at any time on 
the Ground; and let the Strap, 
by which he ts tied, be propor- 
rion'd to the height of the fer. 
ches. You muſt alſo teach hin 
ro fly from one ſtand to anothe, 
by never Feeding him on thi 
Perch where you find him, bit 
only ſhew him his Food, and ſo 
draw and entice him to the 6 
ther: When he hath had a fe. 
ward of two or three bits, fe- 
move your {elf to the other end 
calling him; and unleſs he come 
to the other Perch, give him 00 
more; and hereby in 4 ide 
time you will find he will be wo 
quick for you, and in 2 Mens 
| he may be pertetted 10 N 

After to prepare det 1 


owL. 


ich and open, free from Hedges, 
aſhes, only witha ſingle Tree, 
diſtant at leaſt 400 paces from 
one with c_ round, 
eading Top, and pare away 
5 the Str 'Boughs, and this 


che following Figure repreſents. | 
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chuſe out ſome Quarter chat lies 
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the reſt; . upon which a Bird 
might rake ſtand, ro view your 
Owl at the bottom of the Tree. 

| broken Sticks, muſt be carefully 


ght; for Hawks eſpecially are 


I very jealous and obſervant; then 


chuſe out three Boughs from un- 
der the Tree, that ſtand in 2 
triangle at an 1 diſtance, as 
thoſe marked T, U, the third 


being juſt behind the Tree; then 
with your Knife make a little in- 


cifion or cleft in the end of each 
clefts fhould be diftant about 9 


E 10 foot each from the body 


of the Tree; and the intent 


| whereof are, to receive as many 


little Pegs, which are faſtned to 
the Cords of your Net; then pre- 


place at H, L, about four or five 


Ttom A to E is the Stem of the 


Tree cleanſed from all Boughs a- 
bove. 12 foot round from the 
Ground, the top Branches being 

ted away, to bring the 
vhole into an uniform Cut, no 
place ſticking out more than an- 


, ther; that your Nets may play 


freer: It there be any void 


Place in the Tree, whereby a 
nad may ſtoop through, and 


a 


toot from the body of the Tree, 
| which muſt be ſtrong ſer into tha 
Ground; the other at I, muſt 


be planted about 100 paces di- 


behind each of the Billets drive 


your place is fitted. | 

Your place thus prepared, take 
the Horn- Coot, your Cord and 
folding Ladder, and get early to 
place, where plant the Ladder 
againſt the ' hindermoſt of the 
triangle Clefrs, and fix the Peg 


— your Horn. Coot which. | and it muſt be very gently thruſt 


er it, you muſt ſtick ſome. 


in; then remove your Ladder 


0 Prevent itz to the branch Ul, F, — 


Thy 


; { 


aud it would not be improper to 
have three or four Boughs below, 
to ſtand out ſomewhat more than 


All the Leaves, Choppings, and | 
gathered up, and put out of 


of the faid Branches; which 


pare two Billets, one of which 


ſtance, and foreed alſo into the 

Ground; then ſtick up four or 
five Branches at R, S, about 
three foot from ir, for a Lodge, 
where you may withdraw; and 


a ſtrong wooden Peg, as M, and 


which is faſtned to one of the 
Cords of the Net, into the Cletr, 


n * 
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ei. 
-- thruſt into tlie Cleft, the Peg that | 
is at the other end of your Net; 
then carry your Ladder to the 
branch Y,-Z, and put into the 
\ 2. Cleft T, one of the Pegs of the 
other Net; the other Peg of your 


ſecond Net muſt be faſtned into 


the Cleft of the Branch which is 
behind the Tree; then your two 
Nets are ſet in triangle above, as 
appears by the Letters below, 
H, E, a, g, H; then remove 


place, or faſten it on the back- 
ſide of the Tree to lie eloſe; at- 
ter this, draw your Line between 

the two Perches, viz. from H, to 

I, with your Iron Ring; or Lea- 
ther Buckle clapt on it, for your 
Horn-Coot to move in and ou 

as there is occaſion: Fix the 
end of the Line over the Billet I, 
at the ſtake in the lodge M. 


Eyery thing being thus diſpo- 
ſed, = Frome. your ſelf, and 
watch your Horn-Coot, to ob- 
ſerve it he diſcovers any thing; 

and when you find him turning 
his Head a little on one fide, | 
with his Eyes aloft, give him a 
little twitch, and make him for- 
ſake the Perch or Billet I; for he 

- muſt be firſt placed on that, and 
he will fly alone, after a heavy 
manner, to reſt himſelf on the o- 
ther Billet or Perch under the 
Tree; and when the Bird that 
was paſſing by has once difco- 
yer'd him, he will ſtoop at him, 
and perceiving the Tree, will 
take a ſtand, to conſider his 
ſtrange Countenance ; and reſo]- 
ving to ſer on him, caſts himſelf | 
into one of the Nets, which ſocn 
falls down upon him; and you 
mult be nimble to take him out: 
Then fer your Net as before, and 
withdraw your Horn-Coot to your- 


ry to LW. 


5 f black, ſtrong and big; the Fore. 
vour Ladder into ſome private | head broad, and Brows wrinkled; 


1 


crouched within; che Neck. 
Chine long, thin and fleſhy; the 


t | moſt , to his Knees; the Breaſt 
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 OWLERS, are ſuch as cry 
Sheeps-wool, or any prohibited 
Goods, in the Night, to the Seq. 
fide, in order to Ship off, contri- 
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OXEN ; are very neceſſary 
Animalls upon many Actounts ; 
and he thar would buy, muſt 
buy ſuch as are young, yell 
8 wich large and big 

(embers, the Horns ſomewhet 


the Ears rough, within hairy aud 
ſoft; the Eyes great and large; 
the Muzzle black, the Noſtrill 


Dew-lap great, and hanging al 


round and big; the Shohkers | 
large and deep; the Belly big 
in compaſs falling down; the 
Ribbs wide and open; the Reins 
large; che back ſtreight and flat, 


bending towards. the Rump; the 
Thighs round, % Legs Roh 
and well ſer 3 the Knees full and 
round truſſed 3 the Hoof and 
Claws farge, ,.and broad under 
Foot; the Colour to be Black, 
or Red; and ! 1 the Ball 
gentle and eaſie to handle and 
But more particular me 
ſpecial —_— If a Man would 
buy lean Oxen to feed, he miſt 
ſee that they be not only' young 
and luſty, but alſd ſmooth, thei 
Hair nor ſtaring, and that they 
often lick themſelves ; that che) 
be whole Mouthed, wanting none 
of their Teeth; char they; be 
broad Ribbed, have thickHides, 
and not be leofe Skinhed,” nor 
yer ſtick hard to the Kibbs, or 
Sides; that they have gr 
Tail and Pizzle, and the Half 9 
neither broken; for if orher- 


Lodge again on the Perch J. 
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| wite, they will belong in . 
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moſt Ribb, aid the Hackle · bone 


' as to the ſoundneſs of an Ox, 
the buyer fhould be ſarisfy'd ; for 


of EO „* — * 
O X. E : 
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| ing. 2. If you would buy for 
the Plough, ſee they be young 


and not Gouty, nor broken Hair 


of Tail, or Pizel, of gentle Na- 


ture, and moſt familiar with Man. 
2. If to buy fat Oxen fot the 
Butcher, handle them; and ſee it 
they be ſoft on the Crop behind 
the Shoulders vpon the hinder- 


ſoft, and have a big nath round 
and knotty; and it the Cod be 
big and full, which are good 
ſigns they are well Fed and well 
Tallowed : But it will be very 
material to know of whom, and 
where you buy; for if the Oxen 
come from better Ground than 
your own; they will not like ſo 
well with you; and ſee there 
be no ſickneſs in that Pariſh or 
Quarter where you buy. Then, 


which, let him gripe or pinch 
him with the Hand on the Back 
or Wichers behind the fore Shoul- 
ders; where, if he be ſound, he 
will not ſhrink ; but if otherwiſe, 
will not only ſhrink, but be rea- 
dy to fall: Then for his Age, 


der, and the other too hard and 


them firſt, ye ſhall make your 
Door large for them to go in 


one another; the Stalls alſo 
ſhould be boarded under their 
Feet, and likewiſe before them; 


Heads be ſeven foot high; to tie 
up their Heads if need be; to 
which firſt faſten them; and in 
a while uſe to handle them by 
the Head and Horns, and to Wa- 
ter them in the Stall; but they 
muſt firſt be tied fo ftrait, that 
they may not well move their 


them gently, and go before them, 
not behind them, nor on their 


accuſtoming them to ſee and 
ſmell their Keeper. . Beſides ta- 
ming, care muſt be had to mateli 
them, that they be of one height, 
ſpirit, and ſtrength, becauſe the 
ſtronger will grow the weaker, 
and the duller hinder him of 4 
freer Spir t. Then in order to 
the framing of a young Ox to 


his Monch muſt be viſited, tor | 
he will caſc his two foremoſt 
Teeth in ten Months of his firſt | 
Year, the two next within fix 
Weeks after, and at three Years 
end will caſt them all; and when 
grown up to his full growth, 
they will then be equal, white, | 
and long; but when he begins 
to grow old, they will grow un- 


the Plow; match him with an 


gentle; for it the young one be 
too haſty, the other will hold him 
back; if too ſlow, he will pluck 


him forward: Or elſe make 4 | 


Yoke for three Oxen, putting 
the young one berwixt two. old 
Oxen ; and this will do; for if 
he be too flick, the other rwo. 


ſtrong : Therefore in houſing 


- „ 
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and ont, and make a right co- 
ming into the Houſe for craſhing 


and let the Croſs- beam over their 


Heads; when you are to approach 


ſides; ſpeaking them fair, and fo 


old tame one, who is ſtrong and 


A 


equal, black, and crooked. 
in taming of Oxen for uſe, 


they ſhould be accuſtomed to be 


handled when they are young 
bullocks and Calves, and tied and 
bound to the Stall; yer they 
ſhould nor be tamed betore three 
Jes, nor after five years old; 
tor the one is too weak and ten- 


will force him to Draw; and if 
too forward. will ſtay him; if 
he weuld lie down, the other 
will hold him up. Then as to a 
Labouring Ox, he ought to be in 
mean good plight; his Nerves 


' charged wich Far, and ſuch as * 
on their ay without frartin 


and Muſcles ſtreonzly made, not 


ng 
Mm Shae, 
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them brisk Aud 


Ox E 


Shaddows, Dogs, Waters, or any 


thing elſe they ſee or hear; and 


thoſe that are great Eaters, and 
{ſlow in Chewing, are the beſt : 
And for Colour, the white Ox is 
worſt of all for Labour. 
Next, for the preſervation of 
them in Hcalth; be care ful to ſee 
they have their Meat in due ſea- 
ſon, and their Stalls cleanly kept, 


that no Poultry, Hens, Ducks, or 


Hogs, uſe their Scalls at any time, 
tor tear of Feathers, Dung, or 
Lice, -which are unn holſome, 
breed Murrain, and the Scab. 
They muft be Rubbed that La- 
bour daily, kemb'd with a Card, 
have their Feet Waſhed when 
they do not Labcur, twill make 
luſty : They 
muſt be Littered well with Straw 
in the Evenings, and have beaten 


Salt ſtrewed under them on the 
Boards or Stones, which is an 


* 


excellent thing to keep the ir Bo- 
dies in Health. Then for Feed- 
im, the Ox will Labour well with 
Ba ley. or Peaſe Scaaw, or Blend- 
Fedder, which is Hay and Straw 
mio cd teget er. And tho' Oxen 
are leſs ſubjet to Diſeaſes than 


Hortcs, yet it will be meet twice 


2 Year to let them Blood ior 
He - ti:'s - fake; that is, in the 


Sraing and Fall, the Moon being 
in an ai the lower Si:ns ; and 
81% them d d ink o the Pickle 


of Olives, mined with an Head 
of Sarlick bruiſed: Otherwile, 
Pur in every. Quarter three days 


f : WX 9 8 (REO 1 1 . £ 
rogerner ; ore With Lupin-peaſe, 


anviker with the Grain of Cy- 
p*cſs, baten in alike quantity, 


all ene night betore in a pim or 


a pin and an halt of Water. 
Laftiy, If the Soundueſs or Health 
of an Os be ſufpeted by you, 
viſſt him in a Morning in the 


Houſe, before he has Meat or 
Drink, and view. the op of his Hay muſt be taken away, freſh 


| 


ox FE. 

Noſe; where, if there be ſlang. 
ing Pearls, like drops of Dew. 
water, he is ſound of Body; but 
if the top of his Noſe be dry, 
it's otherwiſe with him. 5 
Now for Fattening of Oven, 
Cre. there are ſeveral ways very 
well known to moſt People; 
but for Fatning of an OX in the 
Stall, take a ſhort Account, It 
he be taken from Graſs in Sum- 
mer, he will hardly fall to eat 
Hay of a good while after, where- 
fore he muſt be kept without 
Meat and Water à day and a 
night, and he will come to; but 


ö firſt give him but a little Hay at 


once, whereby he may cat it up 
clean, and thereby wax Hungry: 
Remember to take them up dry, 
neither ler them go forth of the 
Stall at any time thence after, 
and thereby ler them not lick 
rhemfelves, which hinders their 
fatuing: But you muſt fo pro- 
vide that they may have Water 
enough brought them in Cowles, 
or elſe to come through their 
Stalls, as ſome do uſe z which is 
ro. ſet a wooden Trough along 
through the Stalls, and «th a 
Pipe of Lead, and a Cock at the 
end thereof, coming from a Col 
duit or Ciſtern, thereby fill the 
ſaid Trouch twice a day with 
freſh Water, Morning and Even. 
ing; and at every time cleanſe 
it of the old Water; for after 
they have once drunk their fil 
of the freſh Water, they will 
loath any more of it; the Trough 
allo ſhou'd be laid ſomewhat a 
{floap, that the Water may run 
all our at the end thereof, by 
taking forth a Pin to let it out; 
and thus do, Morning and Even- 
ing, as long as you fatten your 
Ox : The fame it to be done in 
reſpect to the Hay; for the old 


OIL 
freſh brought inſtead of it Mor- 
ning, Noon, and Night; and for 
change, they give them ſome- 
times Wheat or Barley-Chaff, 
wich the Gurgine thereof, Then 
for the cleanſing of them; their 
Dung ſhould be ſhovell'd down 
Morning and Evening, and care 
had from time to time to keep 
them clean, that being a furt he- 
rance to their fatting and liking. 
And for Littering them, do not 
Licter at all, but let them lie on 
fair dry Planks, and in their own | 
Dung; tho' ſome are of opinion, 
there ſhou!d be ſome Litter pur 
under the forepart of their Bo- 
dis, — For their Diſeaſes ' 
and Cures, they will be met with 
under their ſeveral Heads. 


- OXFORDSHIRE, it's an In- 
land County, bounded Eaſtward 
by Buckinghamſhire, by Gloceſter- 
ſoire Weſtward, Northward by 
the Counties of Warwick and 
Mrthampton, and Southward by 
Berkſhire ; being Forty Miles in 
Length from North to South ; 
and in Breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt | 
about Twenty: In which com- 
pals of Ground it contains about 
534000 Acres, and about 19000 
| Houſes ; the whole being divi- 
ded into 14 Hundreds, wherein 
there are 280 Pariſhes, and 12 
Market-Towns, three whereof 
Te privileg d to ſend Members 
© Parliament, It has a whole- 
ſome temperate Air, and a rich 
Sil, which makes it ſo much In- 
babited as it is by the Gentry : 
and befides the Thames made up 
al the Tame and 1s which run 
rough this County, it's Wa- 
ier d with the Cherwel, Windruſh, 
ad Erenlade, with many more 


7 
maller Streams. 


O'Y.S 
lons of Milk, and warming it on 
the Fire, put thereto a quarter of 
a pound of burnt Allum, which 
will make it turn to Curds, then 
take out the Curds, and ſtrain 
the Whey; ſo take a quarter of 
a peck of clean-husked Oats, that 
never were dried, and put them 
in the Whey, and ſet them on 
the Fire till they - burſt and be 
foft; then put them into a Cul- 
lender, that the Whey may run 
through them; ſo put the Oats 
into a Fryingpan over the Fire, 
keeping them ſtirring, till you 
ſee the Vapour or Smoke of them 
aſcend upwards, bur as it were 
run abour the Pan; then 
take them off and put them into 
a Prefs, and preſs them very 


much, and what comes therc- 


from, is their Oil, which muſt 
be ſaved in a cloſe Glaſs. - Of 
all Medicines and Simples what- 
ever, this is the moſt excellent 
and ſoveraign for an Horſe's Body, 
as being extracted from the moſt 
natural, wholſome, and beſt Focd 
that doth belong unto an Horſe's 
Body; and if it be given by four 
or bob Spoonfuls at a time, in a 
pint of ſweer Wine, or a quart 
of ſtrong Ale, and ſome of the 
Whey poured into his Noſtrile, 
it Cures the Glaunders before all 
other Medicines: It's alſo given 
in the ſame manner, tho' beſt of 
all Purgations ; for it purges a- 
way ell thoſe venemous and filthy 
 Humours, which feed the moſt 
incurable Farcy whatever. 
OYSTER-SHELLS, muſt un- 
doubtedly be good for fructify- 
ing of Land; for tho' upon an 
Experiment made hereot Ly an 
Ingenious Gentleman, upon his 
Land, it ſignify'd little the firſt 
and ſecond Year, yet being ſo 


. Al. OF OATS ; its made af. 
r this manner: Take two gal- 


long expoſed ro the Weather, 
and mixed with the moiſt Earth 
CD Mam 2 they, 
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PAD | 
they exceedingly Enriched his 
Land for many years after, which 
May be conſonant enough to rea- 
ſon ; for the Shells of all ſuch 
Fiſh being only Salt congealed 
into ſuch a form, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſny, when diflolved, prove 
molt Fruitful. | | 
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ACk-HORSE: In the choo- 

1 ſing of an Horſe tor Portage; 
that is, for the Pack or Hampers, 
let him have a ſtrong Body and 
Limbs, but not tall, with a broad 
Bac, our Ribs, full Shoulders, 
and thick Withers; for if it be 
thin in that part, you ſhall hardly | 
keep his Back from galling; and 
be ſure he take a large ſtride; 
for the Horſe that does ſo, goes 
at the moſt eaſe, and rids his 
Ground tic faſteſt. To 
order him as well as the Cart- 
Horſe, neither of them need any 
Walking, Waſhing, or hours of 
Faſting; only Dreſs them well, 
ock ro their Shoes and Backs, 
and then fill their Bellies, and 
they will do their Labour: And 
the beſt Food tor them, 1s Hay, 
Chaff or beaſe, or Oat-hulls and 
Peaſe, or chopt Straw and Peaſe 
mixed together; to give them 
alſo warm Grains and Salt once 
a week will not be amiſs, which 
will prevent the breeding of 
Worms and ſuch-like Miſchiefs. 
PACK OF WOOL, is 17 Stone 
gan! 2 Pounds, or 240 Pounds 
weight. | 

PADDOCK-COURSE; Paddock 

is 2 piece of Ground encompaſ- 
Ted with Pales, or a Wall, and 


PAD 

a Park; it muſt-be a Mile Jo 

and about a quarter of a Mile 
broad; but the further end ſhould 
be ſomewhat broader than the 
nearer, . and that becauſe moſt 
people defire to ſee the end of the 
Courſe, and who wins the Wa- 
ger. At the hither er d muſt be 
the Dogs-houſe, where the Dogs 
are kept that are to Run the 


| Courſe; which muſt be attended 


by two Men, and one of them 
to ſtand at the Door to flip the 
Dogs; but the other muſt be a 
litccle withour the Door, to flip 
the Teazer, to drive away the 
Deer. On the other fide muſt 
be made three Pens, for as many 
Deer as is deſign'd for the Courſe; 
and there muſt be alfo a Keeper 
or two, to turn the Deer out 


for the Courſe, which Deer are to 


run all along by the pale; and on 
the other ſide, at the ſame di- 
ſtance, ſtand the Spectators: Be- 
ſides all which, theſe Poſts mult 
alſo be placed along the Courſe; 
1. The Low-Poſt, which is next 
the Dog-houſe and Pens, and di- 
ſtant from them about 160 yards, 
2. The Quarter F a Mile Fol. 
3. The Half Mile Poſt. 4. The 


| Pinching Poſt. And, 3. The Ditc, 


which is in lieu of a Poſt; being 
a place ſo made to receive the 
Deer, and to keep them from 
being farther purſued by the Dc 
Further, near unto this place ate 
made Seats for the Judges to do 
who are choſen to decide tht 
Wager. | 


Keepers, 
all Courſes, are to Ic | 
ly flipr for which end, pe 
is put about each Dog a Fat 


moſt conveniently taken out of 


Colly, which chey fp dröge 


PAT 


the Rings. After the Owners of 


the Dogs have drawn Cuts which 
ſhall have the Wall, by reaſon 
chat there ſhall be no more Ad- 
vantage to the one than the o- 
ther, then the Dog-houſe Doors 
are ſhur, and the Keeper order 'd 
to turn out of the Pens the 
kreathed Deer; which is no ſoo- 
rer done, and the Deer is gone 
twenty Yards, but he that holds 
the Teazer, flips him, to force 
the Deer forward ; which when 
he is come to the Law-Poft, the 
Dog-houſe Door is opened, and 
the Dogs let out and {lipt : If the 
Deer ſwerve before he come to 


the Pinching Poſt, ſo much, that his 


Head be judged to be nearer the 
Dog-houſe, rhag the Ditch, then 


tis judged no Match; and in 


ſuch caſe, it muſt be Run again 
three Days after: But if there be 
no ſuch ſwerve, but that the 

er Runs ſtrait till he comes 
beyond the Pinching Poſt, then 
thar Dog that is neareſt the Deer 


when he ſwerves, or is blanched 


by any accident, wins the Match; 


but if no ſuch ſwerve happens, 


then that Dog that leaps the 
Dicch firſt, wins the Match. 

PAINS, it's a kind of Ulce- 
rous Scab in Horſes, full of fret- 
ting matrerith Water, and breeds 
in the Paſterns, between the Fer- 
lock and the Heel; which comes 
for want of clean Keeping, and 
good Rubbing, after the Horſes 
his been Journied ; by means 
wiereof, the Sand and Dirt re- 
maning in the Hair, frets the 
Skin and Fle 
Scab.; and therefore thoſe Hor- 
ſes that have long Hair, and are 
rough about the Feet, are moſt 
lubx to this Diſeaſe, if they 


be not the cleanlier kept, The 


ſigns are theſe, his Legs will 
gell with the vehemency of 


ſh, which turns to a 


. 
nome and filthy Water that iſſues 
from the Scabs; for it is ſo 
ſharp and ſcalding, thit it will 
ſcald off the Hair, and breeds 


Scabs as far as it goes. VVhar 


Cures the Scratehes, Cures theſe: 
For which ſee Scratches. 
PALED-FLOWERS; this is 


an Epither given by Floriſts to 


Marigolds. 


| 


Heat that is cauſed from the ve» 


choſe Flowers that have Leaves 
{et about a Head or Thrum, as in 
PALING, is a ſort of Fencing 
work for Fruit-Trees planted in 
Fields, wherein three ſmall Poſts 
are erected, at a Foot and in 
half's diſtance one from another 
it they be ſawed, they need be 
but three inches ſquare; or elſe 
poles may be uſed on ſteiglit 
Boughs, either whole, or if bi 
enough, down into two or three 


parts, abour five foot above the 


Ground in height: After they 
have been driven into theGround, 
a Croſs-barr of Wood is to be 
nailed from each to other, with- 


in an Hands-breadth of the to 


of the poſts, to which bar a po 
or two muſt be nailed betwixt 
each two poſts, ſtuck into the 


Ground, or nailed to the like 


Croſs-barr, within a foot of the 
bottom of the poſts. In ſeting 
the poſts or poles into a triangle, 


it's to be noted, That one be ſer 


ſo, as the ſtrongeſt Winds may 


drive the Tree towards, which 


will give the Tree the more li- 
berty to be bent or bowed by 
the Wind without galling, than 


if the Rail ſtood oppoſite to that 


ſide. The Trees are to be bound 
to a Stake for a Tear or two; 
and then, or afterwards, Fearn, 
Peaſe-ſtraw, or Straw, may be 
ſtuffed betwixt it and the upper- 


moſt Rails, to keep it upright : 


This method 1s more chargeable 
than tumping, but much more 
 Mm3 durable, 
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Trees, come into the Land plan- 


_ Jome Part and Member, and 


three Moraings together, 


— — — — 


TAL 
durable, and abſolutely neceſſary 


where Deer, Rabbets, or any 
thing that peels the Bark cff 


ted. | | 
PALSEY, or Apyplexy; is a 
Diſeaſe not only incident to 


Mankind, bur to brute Beaſts al- | 


ſo; and particularly, Horſes; 
which when it deprives the whole 
Body of Senſe, is called the ge- 
neral Palſe, and has no Cure: 
But when he is deprived but of 


moſt o mmonly it is in the Neck, 
then tis nimed a particular Pal- 
fey; The figns to know it are, 
The Horſe will go groveling and 


PAL 
tion of that noble part in a Horſe, 
by which it endeavours to expel 
ſomething that oppreſſes it. It 
is uſually cauſed by a malignant 
Steam and Vapour, proceeding 
partly from a melancholick Hu- 
mour that ſtagnates in the Veins, 
and inſinuates itſelf into the great 
Artery: Hard Riding, violent 
Exerciſe, corrupt Water, bad 
Nourithment, and every thing 
that is apt to produce Heat or 
Obſtructions, are the remote 
Cauſes of this Diſtemper. For 
the Cure of which, Bleeding is 
the Sovereign Remedy ; and ir 
may be repeated more than once 


fideways, like a Crab, carrying | 
his Neck as if it were broken, 
and goes crookedly with his 
Lezs, beating his Head againſt 
the Walls, and yet forſakes not 
his Meac nor Drink, and his Pro- 


vender jeems moiſt and wet. It's 


occaſion'd from foul Feeding in 
fenny Grounds, - which breed 
croſs and touzh Humours, that 
being joined wich Crudities and 


raw Digeſtion, oppreſs the Brain; 


or it comes by means of ſome 
wound or blow given him upon 
the Temples. To Cure him, let 
him he blooded in his Neck-vein 
and Temple-veins, on the con- 
trary fide to the way he wryes 
his Neck; then anoint his Back 
all over with Oil of Petrolium, 
and with a wer Hay-Rope ſwad- 


dle bis Neck all over, even from 


his Breaſt ro his Ear; then for 
give 
him a pint of old Muſcadine, 
with a ſponful of powder made 
of Opoponax, Staran, Gentian, Man- 
na, Succun y, Arif, and Loing- 
pepper; bur put not ſo much of 
the two laſt, as of the reſt. 


in a day, if the violence of the 
Palpitation be not abated ; but 
| more particularly, Take Bugloſs, 
Bawm and Borage, of each an 
handful, boil them in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water for the ſpace 
of half a quarter of an hour, till 
| the Water be reduced to a pint; 
then removing it from the bite, 
add two ſpoonfuls of Sorrel, and 
ler ir ſtand till it be cold, dib 
ſolve in the ſtrain d Liquor an 
ounce and an half of Conſerve 
of Roſes, half an ounce of Con- 
fection of Hyacinth , without 
Musk or Ambergreaſe, and ten 
grains of Saffron; make your 
Horſe drink it lukewarm, and 
two hours after, give him the fob 
lowing Clyſter : Take the hve 
ſoftening Herbs, Mugwort, Cam. 
momile, Rue, and Melilot, of 
each two handfuls, powder ot 
Sal- polycreſt an ounce and an 
half; boil them for the ſpace of 
half a quarter of an hour in 4 
ſufficient quantity of V Vater 10 
three quarts ; after which, add 
to the VVater, being firſt trat 
ned, Linſeed apd Fenugreekleed 
bearen to powder, of each tue 


PALPITATION of be Heart; 


this is a quick and viocnt mo- 


* 


ounces, boil about a quarter 0 
an hour Jonger, and add to thy 


tient 


Grass in Summer, which does 


fear of ſticking in the Beaſt's 


OL | 
| tie Hawks labouring much in 


PAN 

fraining, Oyl of Bay and: freſh 
Butter, of each three ounces , 
Cows Urine; one pint; repeat 
the Gliſter every fix hours, and 


PANT © 


| by her; the ſame Diſtemper s 
alſo 


perceived by the Hawks 


Beat.. Nov the beſt Rec- 


the Porion once a day. Keep. 
ycur Horſe to a ſpare Diet, feed | 
him with moiftned Bran, and. 
walk him frequently at a foot 
ace. 5 

f paNTAS; is a Diſeaſe in Cat- 
tle, that proceeds from eating 
toul ſowre Graſs, or dry harſe 


not go out of their Maw, but 
makes them go with a ſhort 
grunt, and go but lictle, and ſtand 
as it they were not able to go halt 
2 mile: The Remedy is, to take 
2 Quart of half Churned Milk: 
with che Burter in it, and a good 
Calick Head, or two little ones, 
vlich muſt be peeled as if they 
were for eating, bruiſe them, 
and take a penny worth of the 
fneſt Jar that can be got, and a 
202d handful of the fineſt Fea- 
tler without any ſtumps, for 


Throat, beat all theſe together, 
and if they chance to go into 
lumps, put them alrogether, and 
bating in a little Soot , give 
ic the Beaſt, and he will be well 
in twenty four hours. | 
PANTAS, or Athina; this is 


medy is to ſcour her with good 


till it becomes clear aud white; 
which muſt be performed in e 


then-· pot with a ſmall hole in the 
bottom thereof, which you muſt 
ſtop with your Finger, into which 


ther with a Spoon, till the Wa- 
ter grows darkiſh, after which 
remove your Finger, and the 
Water will run our, but the Oyl 
will remain behind floating on 
the top; and this repeat ſeven 
or eight times, till you have 
throughly purificd it; then take 
a Sheep's Gur, about an Inch 


bur of leſs lenzch for leſſer Hawks, 
and fill it with this Oyl, faſtning 
it at both ends with a Thread: 
Now your Hawk having firſt caſt, 


after ſhe has done, Mewing with 
a. Calt's Heart, or a Pullet's Leg, 
giving her every third, or fourth 
Day in Cotton Caſting with Cu- 


a dangerous Diſtemper in Hax ks, 
w hereof few eſcape that are at- 
flicted therewich; it proceeds 
trom che Lungs being, as it were, 
daked by exceſſive heat, that che 


bebs and Chues: But others pre- 
of ſweet Almonds poured into a 


the Hawk, which is of great et- 


Hank cannot draw his Breath, | ficacy in the Cure, 


aud when drawn, cannot emit 
i again; and you may judge of 
te beginning of this Evil, by 


the pannel, moving her Train 
Olten up and down at each mo- 
151 of her pannel, and many 
ti nes ſhe cannot mewt nor ſlice 


PAN-TILES ; the beſt and 


Tiles, are Tiles bent round in 
form of an S. and ſo lap over 
the ed ges of one another, being 
brought to us from Holland, to 
our ſhame, that ſo earthy a Com- 
modity thouldbe tranſported and 


of, it the does, ſhe drops it faſt | pay all Duties, and fold cheaper 


6: M m 4 theu 


frequent opening her Clap end 
Oy!0live waſhed in ſeveral Waters, 


following manner; cake an Eac- 


pour your Oyl, with a quantity 
of Water, and coil theſe toge- 


lonz, for a Falcon and Gothawk, 


convey this into her Taroar, 
ho'ding her on your Fiſt till ſhe 
make a Mewr; feed her an hour 


ſcribe in this Diſtemper, the Ozt 


waſnt Chickens Guts, and given 


lighteſt Covering of any ſorts of 


„ 
PI. 1 


. „ PAR 
than we can make them, and yet | like Sorrel; it can bear any mo. 
our materials as good as theirs , | derate, but not violent Cold, and 

and feel more plentiful with therefore it is beſt to beſtow ſome 

us. „ {| Covering on it to defend it in 
PARKS and Warrens; theſe | order to its producing of {mall 
are ſuch places wherein MX-res, | Roots; it muſt be thinned in Beds 
Coneys, Deer, &c. ale incloſed fo | on Borders where it is ſown; 
as £0 be always ready, as it were, | and in hor Weather it requites 
out of a Store-houſe, or Semi- pretty much watering. Its Seeds is 
nary > ſerve tlie Uſe and Plea- | gathered in Auguſt and September 
ſures of their Maſters : The Walls | and its Roots ought to be wel 
or Pales ſnould be high, or cloſe | boyled , firſt taking the pithy 
Joyur.d, H as neither Badger nor | Subſtance out of rhe middle of 
Cat cau creep through, nor Wolt, | them. ö 126 5 
nor Fox can leap over; therein F PARSLEY MACEDONIAN, er 
alſo ought to be Buſhes and broad | Alliſanders; is propagated only 
Trees to cover the Beaſts againſt | by- Seed, that is pretty big and 
Heat ind Cold, and other ſecret | oval , and a little more full and 
places to ſatisfie their Natures, | ſwellinz on one fide than the 
and defend the leifer Beaſts, as | other, which bends a little in- 
He, Cmeys, &c, from Hawks, | wards, ſtreaked all along and 
Kices, and other ravenous Fawls : | crofs-ways on the edges between 
I:'s proper alſo to ſow therein the ſides : It's one of the Furni- 
Gowr is, Miſceline, Corn, Barley, | tures of our Winter Sallad, which 

Pee, and the like, wherein | muſt be whitned in the fame man- 

Hares eſpecially delight, and will | ner as wild Endive, or Succory, 
thereby quickly grow-tat : And | at the end of Autumn, its leaves 

for the Coneys, tis obſerved, | being cut down, and the Fed 
when. you have pitched your | wherein it grows, covered over 
H2ys for them, if you ſound a | with long dry Dung, or ftray 
Trumpet in ſome of the Bor- Skreens ſo cloſe, that the Froſt 
Trousg!::, there will be ſcarce one | may be excluded from it, where · 
in the whole Warren but will ſtart | by the new Leaves that ſpring 

ö | there-from, grow white, yellow- 
PARSLEY, of all Garden | iſh and tender: It's ſowed pret- 
Herbs this is che moſt univerſally | ry thin in the Spring, and the 
uſed in rhe kitchen, it being in | Seed gathered the latter end of 
excęe ent ingredient in moſt Yor- | Summer; and the planting be. 
rages, Sa vces and Sallads ; there | ing hardy, requires not much 
is the Common and the Curled | watering. 
fort multiplied only by Seed that! PARSNIPS ; this is an excellent 
is ſmall, and is ot a greeniſh | ſweer Root, that muſt be ſown 
grey Colour, and a little bending | in the Spring in a rich, mellow 

inwards on one fide, and all over | and well ſtirred Soil, whole tops, 

reaked with little rifing ſtroaks | when they are grown to a 
from one end to the other: It] bisneſs, ſhopld * be trod down 
muſt be ſowed in rhe Spring prer- | whereby the Roots will be made 
ty thick, and in good ard in well | ro grow the bigger; when yo 
prepared Ground: Its Leaves, | raiſe. them towards Winter, 

den cur, hor our new ones | nay be diſpoſed gf in Sand e 
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| or boyled new Wine thereinto. 


PA: 

be preferved in the fame manner 
4s Carrots, Turneps, &c. are, and 
the faireſt may be kepr for Seed, 
or elſe the faireſt and oldeſt tops 
of thoſe Seeds may be taken in 
Summer and ſown, whereby the 
jaireſt Roots may be attained to: 
They are ordered variouſly, and 
whatever ill qualities they may 
have, they loſe it with ſound 
boyling , if firſt their wooden 
Marrow be taken from wirhin 
them, and they afterwards ſea- 
ſoned with Oyl, Vinegar and Mu- 
ſtard, or elſe they may be boyled. 
and afterward fried with Butter, 
and falted; and this followin 

way of uſing them is good, fir 

to ſteep them in two Waters, and 
then in a third with Lettice, Co- 
riander, Onion, adding afterwards 
0), Vinegar, Pepper, and Honey, 


PARTRIDGE; this and thePhe- 


PRA 

Cre. which are deſcribed under 
their proper Heads. . 

PARTRIDGE-HAWKING;this 
Game affords great Diverſio 
| and herein the chief buſineſs is 
to be prepared with four or five 
| couple of Spaniels that are good 
Rangers, and ſuch as will hunt 
ar command in compaſs, whoſe 
| motion you are to follow with 
your Hawk on your Fiſt, fo thas 
you may be ready to caſt her off 
upon their ſpringing any ; tho ic 
is the mode now, to go in- 
to the Field wich a Caſt, or two 
of Hawks, and about ſix, or ſe- 
ven couple of good Ranging Spa- 
niels, and when a Covey is 
ſprung, to caſt them all off at a 
time, which, tho? it cauſe good 
| Diverſion, yet ſeems rather ade- 


can, than e ne 
| PARTRIDGE-NET its 


ſat, which are moſt dainty birds, | and proportioned points in re- 


may be fed both in one Room, 
where you may have little Boxes, 


ſpe& to length and breadth like a 


into which they may run and hide f be ſomewhat ſmaller, tho' ſome 


themſelves in divers corners of 
the Room; then in the midſt 
bare three Wheateſheaves, two 
vith the Ears upwards, and one 
vit the Ears downwards, near 
unto which fer ſhallow Tubs 
with Water, that tke Fowl may 


nd drink at pleaſure, whereby 
& will be made as fat as may 


PARTRIDGE ; to a rizht judg- 
ment of this Bird when killed, it 
tbe old it has a white Bill, and 
blewiſh Les; bur if young, a 
backiſh Bill and yellowiſh Leg; 
unw, a faſt firm Vent, if ſtale, 
A cen Vent, and will peel if 
u touch the Vent hard with 
J-ur kinger: They are taken 
mny ways, as by Nets, Calls, 


would have this Net to be made 
ſomewhat broader and longer, 
for the conveniency of catch - 
ing a greater quantity; and in- 
deed the Net, if for a Covey, 
ſhould be ſixteen or twenty Yards 
long, and four or five deep, and 


peck Wheat out of the Ears, | if in paring-time , then eight, 


or ten Yards long, and about 
four deep; and let the Lines and 
Cords be anſwerable. Thus pre- 
pared, and having found out a 
Covey, take a long Circuit a- 
bout the Partridges with a quick 
pace, and a careleſs Eye, as if 
you did nor ſee nor regard them 
till you have made your Nets rea- 
dy, then begin ro draw in your 
Circumference leſs and leſs, = 
you come within the length of 
the Net; then pricking down a 


Ketting-dogs, and Stalking-horſe, 


Which 


| ſign to go our to kill what they | 


Pheaſant-Net, only the Meſh muſt 


Stick about three Foot long, to - 
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PAR 


which faſten one end of the Line 


of your Net, and making it faſt in 


the Earth, as you walk abour 
without making any fſtav, you 
ſhall then, letting the Net flip 
our ot your hands, ſpread it o- 
pen as you go, and ſo carry it 
and lay over the Patriages; but 


if there be more than your Net 


will cover by their ſtragling , 
then draw forth another Net, 
obſerving the ſame method, and 
joyning them cloſe together, at- 
ter the ſame manner, you may do 
with a third, if need requires; 


and having thus covered them, 


ruſh haſtily into them, and with 


an affrihting noiſe force them 


to ſpring, whereby they are en- 
Apen and may be taken with - 
jurt. | 

PARTS of a Horſe's Body; there 
are ſeveral Names and Terms be- 


« 


longinz to all the parts of an | 


Horſe, which require explanati- 
on, and ſhall here be ſec down 
together; and firſt as to the Hair, 


the Hair aid Hide being general 


all the Hair and Skin of the Bo- 
dy: 2. The Mane which is the 
long Hair on the Horſe's Neck. 
3. The Toping, or Fore-top 


(Tuke) 4. The Fetcer-lock, or 
Fer- lock, being the Hair that 


grows behind on the Feet. 5. 
The Croner, which is the Hair 
that grows over the top of the 
Hoofs. 6. The Brills, being the 
Hair on the Eye-lids. 

In the next place as to the 
Head, Neck, and Breaſt, 1. The 
Criſt, or Creſt, is the Ridge on 


the upper part of the Neck 
where the Mane grows. 2, The 


Neck all from the Head to the 


Breaſt and Shoulders. 3. The 


Breaſt, Brisket, or Cheſt, which 


is the fore part of the Neck, at 


the Shoulder down the fore Leggs. 
4. The Star in the Forehead. 5. 


. 
— 


e 
The Rache down to the Face, 
when the Hair there is of ana- 
ther colour contrary to the reſt 
of the Head. 8 

3al y, For the Body. 1. The 
Wichers are the top of the Shoul- 
der- blades, at the ſetting on of 
the Neck. The Dock is the place 
where the Saddle 1s ſet. 3. The 
Navel-gall. 4. The Reins is al 
the middle of the Back from 
Mane to Tail, the ridge of the 
Back. 5. The Dock, the Strunt 
is the Horſe Tail. 6. The Fun. 
dament, or Tuell, the Arſe- hole 
7. The Sway, or Swayed Back, 
is the hollow, or finking down 
of the Back-bone, 8. The Thrap- 
ple of an Horſe. 9. The Girt- 
place is the fore part of the bel 
ly. 10. The belly, the middle 
of the belly where the Navel i 
the Navel-place. 11. The Flac 
the hinder part of his belly next 
the Sheath. 12. The Gro 
the hinder parts near the Thighs 
on each fide the Sheath, 13. The 
Sheath is the looſe Skin, where 
in the Yard is. 14. The Yar 
is- his Byental. 15. The Nut 5 
the bob at the end of his Yatd, 
16. The Cods, the Skin in whi 
the Stones are, 17. The bh 
lets, are the four parts of 6 
Shoulders next the Breaſt, . 
The ſides, the nearer - ſide, lt 
ther ſide, riſing ſide, 19. It 
Buttocks, the hinder parts of tt 
Horſe his Body. 20. The i 
of the Buttock is that part fen 
the ridge of che Back and Jil 
4thly, For his Thighs and Leg 
I. The Stifle or Srifle-Joint, te 
firſt Joint and bending next 
Butrock, and above the Thigh 
which bends forwards.” 2. 1 
is the inward bendiy 
of the Stifſce. 3. The Tis 
being that part between * 


I 


oc 
'F 


Chambrel and Srifle- Joint. ee 
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per part of the hinder Leg, 
which bends backwards from the 
Body, the Chamba. 5. The Ham, 
and Bieht or Bought, is the in- 
ward bent or bending of the 
Chambrel ; it's alſo uſed for the 
bent of the Knees in the foremoſt 
legs. 6. The Elbow of the 


al 

m MW Houzh, being the outward bend- 
he ing of the Ham. 7. The Hough, 
m eg, or Shank, reaches from the 
W. cChambrel to the Fetlock or pa- 
e ſtern- Joint of the Foot. 8. The 
cs, WY The fmall of the Leg, is the ſmall 
wn of the Legs, both in the hinder 
ap nnd tore Legs. 9. Foul of the 
th. e, i5—— 10. The back finews 
bel. WW of che Leg, is the back of the Leg a- 

lbove the Fetlock. 11. The Paſtern, 


Tetbck, Joints, or Ancles, is the 
Joint at the Fetlock, which bends 
in all the Feet forwards. 12. 
The Cronet, is the Foor above 


izhs Abe hook of the Ancle- Joint, ſo 
The pimed in all che Feet. 13. The 
gere. Curb. 14. The Shoulder, 1s 
Tad bat part which extends from the 


VViticrs to the tap Joint of the 
bi:h. . 15. Ihe is the 
ip joint of the Thigh. 16. The 
In is from the bent of the 
gh to the Knee. 17, The 
nee is the middle Joint of the 


e, e rcmoſt Feet, which bends on- 
, cs, 12. The farther Leg be- 
of be er, is che Right-leg before, 
e u The next or nearer Leg be- 


Ore, is the Leſt- leg of the riſing 
Ke before, or the riſing ſide. 
In the laſt place, as to the Feet. 
„The Hoot or Horn. 2. The 
n, which is the hollow of 
© Hoof, wherein the Foot is 


E Foot, by ſome called the Ball 
% Focr, 6. The Rift of the 


| 


, the Foot fallen off. 3. The 
nd "uh, the tender part of the 
Thigh! next the Heel. 4. The Sole 
en the f the Foot, 3. The Frog of 


+ — — it a f 
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The Chambrel or Elbow, is the Hoof, that part which is pared, 
Joint or the bending of the up- 


or cut off, being over long grown, 
the ſpace between the Bruth and 
the Heel, 7. The Heel, the ri- 
ſing in the middle of the Sole, 
the narrow Heel. 8. The Toes, 
the fore part of the Hoof, the 
Quarter, the inſide of the Hoof. 
9. The Paſtern or Foot, that part 
under the Ferlock to the Hoof, 
PASTE FOR BIRDS; Birds 
are fed with divers things, as 
may be ſeen under the ſeveral 
Names of Singing Birds, but this 
being a pretty general Food, ir 
is made in this manner : Take 
half a peck of the fineſt Horſes 
beans very dry, which grind ve- 
ry fine, and diligently boult 
through a very fine Boulter, as is 
uſed for Wheatmeal, or taking 
ſo much in quantity as is conveni- 
ent for the turn, according to the 


ſtock of Birds that are kept; for 


pound, with one of the beſt 
Sweet-Almonds blanched, which 
afterwards muſt be very diligent- 
ly beat in a Mortar, rather finer 
than thoſe Almonds that are heat 
. for March Pains; then take four 
ounces of Freſh-butrer, I mean, 
without Salt, which 'muſt be pur 
in a Copper-pan well Tinned, 
mix them all well together, then 
fer the Pan upon a Charcoal-fire, 
that it may not ſmell of Smoak, 
colitinually ſtirring it whilſt it 
ſtands on the Fire,with a wooden 
Spoon, that ſo it may boil by 
degrees, and not burn-to, then 
take four Volks of Eggs anda 
little Saffron, and when the But- 
ter is all melted, having ſome 
Virgins Honey ready, drop.in fo 
much by degrees, continually | 
ſtirring it, that it may incorpo- 
rate all the things in one; that 
done, take a Cullender made with 
ſuch hales as will let all paſs: 


; 


= is Y 


example, Let the Meal be two 
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Its ſmall and lies not in a knob," has all the good 2 that can 
and the remainder of the Paſte | be deſired in this Fruit, being 
beat in a Mortar again; and if | round, large, of a lovely colour, 
you find it will not paſs through | with a firm, fine, melting Pulp, 
dhe holes, fer it upon the Fire to | ſweet avd ſugar'd Juice, vino 
| boil gently again, after try tro | and rich Taſte, remains long, 
force it through the Cullender, and the Tree a great encreaſet, 
till it come in ſuch quantity and | its Stone but ſmall : But the Tree 
quality as is requiſite for the | 15 apt to drop its Fruit when half 
ſtore of Birds you keep; bur if ripe. To prevent which, it may 
there remains ſome of the Paſte | be pruned and cut very cloſe, 
ſtill char would not paſs through | The Yellow later Admirable, 
the Cullender, ſer it upon the | which tho' a Malecotoon, yet 
Fire to boil very well, and make | wholly reſembles the Admirable 
a farther eſſay to force ir all | Peach, both in ſhape and big- 
through, fo far forth as it may ] neſs, from which it differs in the 
all be brought to a juſt conſi- yellow colour both of its Sin 
ſtency : And for the keeping of | and pulp; they are boch redder 
it, you muſt pour Honey above, on the Sunny-ſide, and this is of 
which Honey muſt be melted firſt, | 4 good taſte, but a little ſubjec 
and a little clarified, This Paſte © be doughy. The white 4t 
may be mixed with any Birds | dille is fair, flat, and prey 
Meat whatever; for it is a brave | good, when not ſuffered to open 
ſtrengthening, cleanſing Dier ; | coo much upon the Tree. 2. 
and when once made, is ready at | The Bell- Gard, a fair Peach, and 
al times, and will continue good | ſomewhat ſooner ripe and {el 
for ſeven or eight Months. tinctured wich red on the 1nner 
PASTORAL, or Shepherd-Pear, | and outer fide than the Admits 
is of the ſhape and bigneſs of a | ble; it's Pulp a little more 72 
fair Ruſſeting, with a bent hol- | lowiſh, but not quite ſo rich in 
low-ſer Stalk, of a middling | taſte; but either for bulk and f: 
length and thickneſs, the Skin | gure it might be taken for an AG 
between rough and ſmooth, grow- | mirable,bur produces not 16 g 
ing a little moiſt as it ripens; the | a Tree as that. The Bourdine, all 
one ſide is yellowiſh with Ruſſet- | extraordinary Fruit, cho 1% 
ſpots; the other has a little quite fo large as ſome that hne 
bluſh of Red. The pulp is ten- | been mention d. The new plan 
der, and the Juice a little ſou- I ted Trees are a little tedious be 
riſh :. An indifferent Pear, ripe in | fore they come to bear; 
December or January. when they once begin, they 
PEACH; a curious Wall- fruit, extreamly productive, uli 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, makes the Peaches many times in 
which ſhall be reduced under leſs for it; but if about Migjun 
- this Head: 1, The Re Alberge, mer ſome of them are taken“ 
* 2 very pretty Peach for its vinous and a reaſonable number left a 
and rich taſte, if ripe enouch, | they'll grow large enough. 
otherwiſe the pulp is hard: It's look on, they are the moſt Bd 
much like in bigneſs and other- able Peaches of any, and 
wiſe to a Troy-Peach, bur ſeems inſide does not come _— 
_ 8£dder. The Admirable, which | what it appears ourwardly. 5 
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* drward or white Nutmeg 
on — in French, Þ 4vaunt Peach, 
ne ripens a month before other Pea- 
I ches, and is ripe at the very be- 

4 ginning of July, Ir's ſmall, roun- 
pin diſh, and has a little teat at the 
5 end; ſo very pale, that no Sun 
1 can colour it red, tho' it ſhine 
Wy on it never fo clear: The pulp 

js fine enough, but inclinable to 
= be doughy; and is devoy'd of 
b d that brisk and rich taſte moſt o- 
mM thers have; being fitter for Com- 
| * pores or Sweetmeats, than raw. 
T g it makes no handſome Tree, and 

13 is moſt of any peſter d with Ants. 
Fro 4. Goat-Peach, in French, la Bell 
= Cheverenſe, in largenefs, good 
* ſhape, which is a little longiſh, 
10 inferiour to any; its Juice is alſo 

g much ſugar'd; and it's a great 
rer cncreaſer, tho” it grows ſome- 
Ta times doughy, when ſuffered to 
1 be too ripe on the Tree, or when 
by it grows in a cold moiſt Soil. 
Lats 6. Talian Peach, is like the Pea - 
ni fch, (of which by and by) being 
e *oble in bulk, of a longiſh figure, 
{ WJ vi a little rear ar the end, fair 
df deep Carnation colour,good taſte, 
140 nd ripe about mid Auguſt. 6. Red 
: Magdalen or Double Troy-Peach, 


ö round, flat, and ſinking, very 
much colour'd with Red withour, 
add pretty much within, pretty 
ge, apt to grow turn- like, that 
hinders it to produce fair Fruit. 


be 7 3 
os he pulp is not very fine, and 
1 dle taſte indifferent ; the White 
ic b an admirable Fruit when plan- 


ted in a good Soil, but much 
ſibjeck to be injured by Ants: 
there is but one ſort of them, 
however ſome hnve thought there 
dere two; the pulp is fine, the 
uce ſweet and ſugar d, the taſte 
fich, no red about the Stone, 
aud the Trees they produce are 


PEA 
very red,Satin-skinn'd, and round, 
is eſteemed the moſt beautiful of 
Peaches, ripeſt the firſt of any of 
its ſeaſon, has a firm and very 
melting pulp, and a very ſmall 
Srone, bur 1ts taſte is nor always 
the beft, being ſometimes ſome- 
what flat and faint. 7. Nivet or 
Velvet Peach, is a fair large Fruit, 
finely colour'd within and without, 
with a very good pulp, and Juice, 
and ſmall Stone, whoſe Free is a 
great bearer. It's not quite ſo 
round as the Minion and the 
Admirable, but moſtly a little 
horned and longiſh, growing 
ripe about the 2oth of September. 
3. The White Pavey outwardly 
is the ſame with the White Mag- 


and beauty of colour, is ſcarcely | dalen, only in the opening, it's 


found to be a Pavy, viz. Cleaving 
the Stone. Its pulp is firm, and 
has a brisk taſte when full ripe; 
bur the Red of Pompone, or me n- 
ſtrous Pavy, is exceeding large, 
ſometimes 12 or 14 inches dia- 
meter, and of a lovely Red; when 
well ripened, they are a great 
Ornament to a Garden. The 
Perſran is a wonderful increaſer, 
and of an admirable taſte, Jon- 
gith, and ſo is its Stone, the pulp 
next thereunto, being bur very _ 
little ting d with red; it ripens 
juſt after the Goat- peach, and a 
little before the Ad mirable. Pur- 
ple- peach is ſo called from its co- 
lour, being of a brown dark red, 
which penetrates much into the 
pulp, that is of a very vinous taſte: 
It's very round, and indifferent 
large, the pulp pretty fine, taſte 
rich and exqniſite, and its Trees 
bears in great abundance. 9. The 
Royal. peach, is a kind of an Ad- 
mirable, but comes later, and is 
of a darker red withour, and a 


godly, Minion being very large 


little more ting'd with red near 

the Stone than it, otherwiſe 

tis every way like it, and an ex- 
| | cCellent 
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tellent Peach. But the Roſan re- 0 
ſembles the Bourein in ſhape and 


bulk, and differs from it in the 
colour of irs skin and pulp, 
which in this laſt are yellow 
each take a ſtrong tincture of Red 
from the Sun. Ir's a fruitful and 


well · taſted Peach, but apt to grow 


doughy when too ripe. Io. Troy- 
peach, is a very good little one, 


but not very conſtant in bcaring, 


and is very liable to be peſter d 
with Ants: Its form is round, 
with a little teat at the end; the 
colour very much ting d with 
Red; the Flower pretty large, 
tho' the Tree be bur ſmall. 11. 
The Haſting or forward Violet is 
an excellent Peach, has a moſt 
delicious and perfuming pulp, a 
noble vinous taſte; the only 
fault being, that tis not big e- 
nough. The later Violet or 
marbled Peach, has alſo a vinous 
and delicious taſte, and when 
well ripe, exceeds all the reſt: 


It requires mueh heat, is a little 


bigger than the ordinary Violet- 


peach, and not ſo red, tho' its 
Violet-red colour gives it the 


name of Marble. When the Au- 
tumn proves too moiſt and cold, 
it's apt to chop and burſt, and 
not to ripen. | 
The beſt Peaches for Eating, 
are the odoriferous, wellcolour'd, 
full ripe, fo that they come clear 
ſrem the Stone; and the beſt of 
all, are thoſe called the Nutmeg- 
peaches ;, they are good for the 
Stomach, and make the Body 
{1;ppery : thoſe that come clear 
trom the Stone, and that are ve- 
ry ripe, ought to be eaten before 
Dinner, for they beget ran Appe- 
tite; but old and odoriferous 
Wine muſt be drunk after them, 


and therefore they may be ſtee- 


ped in Wine. Bur as this ſort of 
Fruit Iooſens the Stomach, be- 


to ſnch maturity, as to grow 1 


a Peach, which will makea more 


PEA 
getting Humours which are quich 
ly putrified and corrupted, x 
being of a ſoft and watry nature, 
from whence they do alſo breed 
much Windineſs, and cauſe the 
—_— er the: remedying 
hereof, Wine muſt be drunk at. 
ter them, as before ſaid ; but 
the Nutmeg- ones are to be eaten 
after Meals, which refreſhes and 
ſeals up the mouth of the 800. 
mach, as the dry do likewiſe; 
and theſe laſt are the wholſomer 
The Kernels allo are very poo 
for many internal Infirmiries; 
And for what they call the Ying 
Biagnon, or Nectron- peach, it is an 
admirable Fruit, when it comes 


little ſhrivel'd and wrinkl'd ; the 
Pulp is pretty tender, or at leaſt, 
not hard, reddiſh about the 
Stone, and its Juice and Tafte 
extreamly delicious. 


PEACH-T REE; Stocks for 
this Fruit, are raiſed either from 
Peach-ſtones, whereon Peaches 
are inoculated, and theſe Stoch 
are ſoon ready, the Buds that 
are inoculated to them take very 
ſure ; but they muſt be careful 
and tenderly uſed in the remo- 
val, and muſt not be expetted to 
make long laſting Trees; or elſe 
trom Plumb-ſtones budded with 


firm and laſting Peach- tree, and 
ſuch as will bear Fruit well; and 
therefore rhis laſt is deemed the 
beſt ; as are alſo for this ule the 
Stones of the Wheat-plunib, | 
which is a White-plumb ripe 
Auguſt; or for want thereof, the 
Stone of the White-pear-plumb, 
or other good White-plum, 
whoſe Tree puts forth the large 
Shoots or Branches. This Tree 
is ſometimes atracked with Em. 
mers, and a Imall kind of fei 


1 p EA 


lea's, that faſten on the long not 80 abroad, but when the Sun 


1 hoots, and ſometimes on the | ſhines. Then for Feeding 
+ Wi:aves, and ſpoil them: North- | Peacocks, it's a labour ſaved; for 
a Winds alſo blaſt their Shoots | if they go in a place where there 


in ſome Springs, and ſo ſpoil | is any Corn ſtirring, they will 


K nem. : 8 have part; and being Meat that 
10 PEACOCKS ; they are Birds | is ſeldom or never eaten, it mat- 


more to delight the Eye, by | ters nor fo much for their Fatning. 
Jookinz on chem, than for a par- | P EA R-G RE EN. ORANGE, 


10 icular profit; the beſt Commo- FOrange Vert in French, is 1 
o Nu arifing from them, being big, flat, round, and hollow-ey' > 
y he cleanſing and ſ weeping the | green-fringed with Carnation : 
d from venemous things, as It's Pulp ſhort, Juice ſugar d, and 

ods, Newts, and the like, which | particularly pertumed : It bears 


; their daily Food; whence it | abundantly in a Dwarf, and ri- 


omes that their Fleſh is very un- pens in Auguſt. . 
cholſome, and uſed at great PE A R-GREEN-SUGARED ; 


a Feaſts more for the Rarity there- | the Name deſcribes its Juice and 
chan any thing elſe; tor it's] Colour, and in ſhape is like the 
de errin, Roaſt one of them ne-] Winter-ſhorn, bur ſmaller; the 
of er to dry, then fer it up, and Pulp is very buttery, Juice ſu- 
de oon ir che next day, and it] gard, taſte agreeable, but it ls 


ill be blu-d-raw, as if it had | a little ſtrong towards the Core; 
jor been roaſted at all. —— The | and is ripe,in the end of Octo- 
Hens love to lay their Eggs abroad | ber. 1 „ 

In Hedges and Bufhes, where the j PE A R-MUSKED ORANGE, 
ock canngt find them, who will | FOrange Muſque; is a pretty large 


gr. dtherwiſe break them; therefore | flat Pear, much ringed with red, 
oe bon as ſhe begins to Lay, ſe-] a little Stalk, and Skin uſually 
har re her from the Cock, and | ſpotted with black ſpots ; the 
Fer ule her till ſhe has brought | pulp pleaſant enough, but a little 
fuly ch her Young, and that the | pretty: It's ripe the beginning of 


ronet of Feathers begin to riſe | Auguſt. | | 
their Foreheads; then turn PEAR-SKIN- LESS, in French 


een abroad, and the Cock will Pair ſans Bean, called alſo the 
wich e dem, but not before. For | Quince. flower and Haſty- ruſſelet; 
nore r Sitting-time, it is juſt thirty] is longiſn ſhaped, and Ruſſelet- 
a and then any Grain with | colour'd ; the juice being ſweet, 
der is good Fond for her:] pulp tender, a good Pear, and 

1 che before the Chickens go a- | uſually ripe about the 2oth of 
e the o, {et them be fed with freſh | July. = 3 
umb, en Cheeſe and Barley-meal | . PEAR-TAILED, le Groſs Quene 
x | 1 Water; but after, the Dam | in French, is borh ſtony and dry, 
the . rode for them, The beſt | and yet eſteemed by ſome, be- 
and r to fer a Peahen, is at the | cauſe much pertumed : Its colour 
umb, Morn ; and it Hen-Eggs be | is yellowiſh, and of a reaſonable 
age i amongſt hers, ſhe will nouriſh | bigneſs, being ripe in Ofober, 
Tree 1equally, The Chickens are] PEAR-TREE ; this will pro- 


e tender, and the ! Ne | | * 
| Em- tender, and the leaſt Cold | ſper in ſtony, hungry, gravelly 

oree Ukil chem; therefore let em Linds, where Apples will. nor; 
les „ „ 
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yes, in tough, binding, hungry | PEARCH-FISHING ; the g 


Clay, the Root of it 1s like, be- 
ing more able to pierce a ſtony 
Riff Ground. It is a goodlier 
Tree in a Grove than the Apple- 
tree, to ſnelter a Houſe or Walk 
from Summers-heat and the Win- 
ters cold Wind, and is far more 
Taſting; and for quantity of 
Ground it covers, it bears much 
more than the Apple, becauſe of 
its height. The peculiar Diſtem- 
per of this Tree planted againſt 
a Wall, are when the Leaves are 
attacked with what we call B- 
gers, which ſtick ro the back of 
them, and ſo dry theni up, by 
ſucking all the green Matter that 


him ſwim above Mid-water, 


— 
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per Baits for this, are a Minton 
or little Frog, but a Worm 
led a Brandling, is the beſt; ay 
you may Angle him with Ly. 
worms, Bobs, Oak-worms, Get. 
tles, Colewerr-worms, Minnoy: 
dores, Waſps, and Cod: han 
Now, if you row for a peu 
with a Minnow, which of 4 
Baits yields the beſt recreationt 
the Angler, it muſt be ain 
ſticking the Hook throngh th 
upper Lip or back Fin, and 


ſomewhat lower; tor whichen 
you muſt have an indifferen 
arge Hook; with a Quill on you 
Line; but ſome with good fic: 


was in them, that they become | 
incurable : The other ſort ate | cels have uſed a good firay 
| ſubje to Canker and Scabs. As | Sttk-Line, and a good Hookam 
to the making Eſpaliers thereof, | ed with Wyre, and. alſ» ca 
See Apple- tree, and Gum. | with them a Tin pot ot about 
PEAR-WHITE-MUSKED, (or | two quarts, wherein they keep 
lie Blanquet Muſque of the French) Minnows or Gudgeons alive, ut 
is in bigneſs pretty near the A. | whoſe Lid is; full of little hols 
cat Bobert, has a fine Skin of a | ſo that they can give, them fre 
pale yellowiſh colour, little ting d | Warer without opening it; wild 
with red- on the Sunny-fide; the | ought to be done every quae 
Pulp fomewhar firm, and not of an hour, leſt they die. 
without ſome earthy and ſtony | Bur if you fiſh with, a Frogy 
Matter; the Juice very ſweet and | you muſt taſten the Hook th 
fugar'd, and the Fruit ripe in the | the Skin of his Leg, toward the 
beginning of Fuly. - |] upper part thereof; and as tle 
| 55 | | Pearch is none of the leſſer moi 
pPEARCH; this is a Fiſh that | thed Fiſhes, when he bites, g% 
is Hook-back'd, ſomewhat like a | him time enough to pouch Is 
Hag, and armed with ſtiff Gri- | bait ; and obſerve that the bel 
ſtles, and his Sides with dry | place to fiſh for him, is 18 
thick Scales; being a bold biter, turning of the Water, or edwing 
as appears by his daring to ad- in a good Gravel ſcour, wits 
venture on one of his own kind, | you cannot fail of tbem. 
even with much greater courage | PEARL, Pin, and Web, fd 
than the Pike. He Spawns bur | unnatural Spot or thick- Film 
once a Year, and that is in F- | ver an Horſe's Eye; comes 1 
bruary or March, and ſeldom | ſome ſtroke or blow given 
grows above two foot long; and | or from deſcent of the N 
his beſt time of biting is when Dam; the Pearl bang 1 8 f 
the Spring is far ſpent. See a little, round, thick, white yy 
Pearch-fiſhing. = {like a Pearl, from which bK. 
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zes Name, grou ing on the Sight | 
if the Bye: wy che Cure, lee. 
yalhntten- Eyes. ©. © ; 

ty FA $ E is the chicfeſt of 
Pulſe, whereof -thexe. is almoſt a 
different kind for every fort of 
Land, and every. Seaſon; in a 
iff fertile Ground, they yield a 
conſiderable Crop, withour ſuch | 
frequent fallowings as ether Grains 
require ; deſtroys the Weeds, and 
fics the Land for after Crops, be- 
ing an improver and not an im 
poveriſher of Land, Of ſuch as 
are planted of ſown in Gardens, 
the Hotſpur is the ſpeedieſt of & | 
ny growth; for being ſown a- 
bout the middle of May, it will 
in about fix Weeks return into 
your hands dry again; or if 
ſotn in February of March, the 
will rouſe earlier thai any ſore 
ſown before Winter : Bur if you 
ſow them in September, and can 
by Fences of Reed, or otherwiſe, 
deiend them from c&Ktream Froſts, 
you may have ripe Peaſcods in 


the May following. Next, the 
Sugir-peaſe, which being plan- 


ted lu April, is ripe. about Mid- 
ſummer , its Cods are very ctook- 
ed and ill ſnaped, bur being boil- 
ed wich the unripe Peaſe in them, 
ate extraordinary ſweet: The 
great inconveriiency that does at- 
tend them, Is, That their extra- 
ordinary ſweetneſs makes them 
liable to be devour'd by Birds. 
The large, white and green Ha- 
ing are tender, and not to be 
ſet till the Cold is over, and 
then not very thick, for they 
ſpread much, and mount high 
and therefore require the help of 
tall Sticks. Beſides which, there 


b another very large, grey, and 

extraordinary [rect Peaſe, da | 
* Aer 

a your Kitchen 


1s but lately pro 
ſerves a lte Bel 
Farden, 


h 
8000 


increaſe. 
| ſprout well, t 


1 


Seed 5 fot the Seed is loti 


; * 4 : = ' — 


They delight in 4 warm and 


light Soil ; it it be rich, the peſe 


are 

are the more early, an 

better, eſpecially when dry! 
Some low them at à random, as | 
do Corn; bur that is no 
way ar all z others ſet them 
in ranges; with a Dibble br Set- 
ting-ſtick, at 4 convenient di- 
ſtance, which is à very excellent 
way both for the faving bf the 
Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs 
between them; for the Höingz 
Gatherinzz r. But that which 
is moſt uſed, and beſt approved 
of, is the "_ 
which makes a quick riddanct cl 
the work, and covers all at a 
certain depth, and does not hats 


the fairer; bur if Jean, they 


den nor foddeh the Ground, as 


letting doth, If the Ground 
between them be kept bare; they 


will ripen the ſooner, by the te- 


flection of the Sun; and if you 


can furniſh them with Sticks to 


climb on, will yield a great 


= 
This 
dered as Barley 


put into a Veſſel, ſtopped With à 


Bung and Rag, will ferment; _=_ 
ohth3z 


after two, three; of font M 
it Diſtilled, will yield very ſttvbg 
PPP . 

PEASE- EVER AST IN; this 
15 4 plant edfily propafjated, and 

ih good Land thrives EXcretlingiy. 
Its Root yields yeatly 4 — 
bufden df excellent Frovehder 

for an Hofſe: It fnuſt be ſow 
early ih the Spring, ön digged 
Ground in rows, and ſo hawtd 
ih the. intervals 5 0 


ee 18. 1 
coming up: No profit the firſt 
Yet, but care anil Pain 
ſerve ir, fro Weeds i 
ſucceeding Yeats il 


but the 
| tetory- 


| pence 1 12 Bui oe 


Ws 


of them in, 


rain being or- 
is itt Making to 


th pre 
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and are not 


or Duty paid for Skins, Pelts, or 


13 — r _—_— = 


PEL- 
ſow it firſt on a ſmall Bed, and 
nex year remove it into Ground 
new Dreſsd with Plow or Spade, 
and planted at about twelve or 
cightcen Inches, whereby ir may 
be eaſily Weeded, or Hawed. 
Peaſe beget nde ee 
d windy, or ab- 
ſtrive as Beans, and therefore 
not fo caſily evacuated out of 


the Body, but boyling Beets with 


them, they loſen it; and tho 
treth, or green Peaſe are very a- 
greeable to the taſte, ſtir up the 
Appetite, c. yet they beget 


Windineſs, and being eaten with 


their Ccds, are Laxative, cauſe 
Sighs,and induce ſtrange thoughts, 
do not digeſt well, and are hurt- 
ful to thoſe that have weak looſe 
Tecth ; but their inconvenien- 
cies may be remedicd, by boiling 
them with Salt, and good ſtore 
of Oil, afterwards ſprinkling Pep- 
per on them, Orange-juice, Cc. 
but Oil of Sweet-Almonds is their 
true Sawce. As for Sal- 


leting, the pod of the Sugar- 


peaſe when firſt it begins to ap- 


pear, wich the Husk and Ten- 


drcs, affording a pretty Acid, 
enter into your Cempoſition of 
Sullet, as do thoſe of Hops and 
the Vine. 9 b 

PECK; is Dry Engliſn-· Neaſure | 
which conſiſts of wo Gallons, | 
ard four pecks make one bu- 


fel. | 


VELLAGE; was the Cnſtcme 


Leather. 

PELLITOR V, Deuble-Pharmic a, 
hath tall {lender Stalks, long, 
narrow, green Leaves, and many 
white Flowers al the top cf rhe 
Stalk; the Roots being White, 
long Scring3, {prineing in divers 


—— 


th 


dead Sheep. pots 


| bounded 6n the South and Weſt 


j hind the Thigh of an Hawk, 


| being able to ſtand upright. - 


| Wheat gathered out of the mid- 


whole without any diviſion, Root 


„ 
ELT; by this name is c 
the dead Body of any Fon 
Hawk hath killed, :- © 
PELT-WOOL, is the vy. 
pulled off the skin or pelt of any 


— 


ritime County of South. ale, 


by the Sea, on the North by 
n and on the Eaſt by 
Carmarthenſhire. It contains 
420000 Acres of Ground, and 
abour 4320 Houſes, and is the 
moſt Fruitful County of Sh 
Wales, yielding plenty both of 
Corn and Cattle; its Air alſo be- 
ing good and temperate: It's alſo 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt by it 
ſending three Members to Par- 
liament, viz, One for the Shire, 
one for Pembroke, and another 
for Have ford. ſeſt. 

PENDANT-FEATHERS; they 
are thoſe Feathers which lie be⸗ 


PENDANTS; a kind of Seed, 
ſuch as are on Threads or Chives 
in the middle of Tulips and Li 
lies. ee 
PENDULCOCUS-HEADSNF; thus 
Botaniſts call thoſe Flowers that 
hang downwards, the Stalk not 
| PENNY-ROYAL, is a com- 
mon plant in every Kirchen Ga- 
den, propagated from Slips' or 
Branches let in April. __ 

* PENNY-WEIGHT ; this con- 
ſiſts of 24 Grains, in Troy-Weight, 
each Grain weighing a Grin df 


dle of the Ear, well dry d. 

'PEONY, is a plant of tw 
Sexes, Male and Female; the 
firſt being ſingle; and know by 
irs Leaves coming _ conſtant 


long and round, the Flower of a 


places, whereby they are very ö 
beinen. 


purpliſh red; 8 3 


- 


A 


ble; the Leaves of all being di- 


vided on the edges; the Roots 
more tuberous, growing in cleds, 
with many round pieces faſtned 
to the bed with ſmaller Strings. 


or the beſt double ones, there 


æxre ſcveral ſorts: 1. The double 


purple Peony,” ſmaller in all its 
parts than the common red one, 
the Leaves of a whiter green, 
thoſe ot the Flower, of a bright 
ſhining and Sunfall. 2. The dou- 
ble Carnation Peony, of a bright 
ſhining Carnation colour, at the 
firſt opening, but daily waxin 

paler, till almoſt white; but ne- 
ver falls the Leaves, they wir 
thering on the Stalk. 3. The 


double bluſh or white Peony; 


lunge flowered, and at firſt apen- 
ing, tinctur'd wich a light bluſh, 


but in a few days turns perfect 


ent in Sallers, - 
provided it be not beaten too 
ſmall, (as often we find it) to an 
almoſt impalpable Duſt, which 
is very pernicious, and frequent- 
ly adheres and ſticks in rhe tolds 
of the Stomach, where inſtead of 
promoting Concoction, it often 
cauſes a pain at the Heart, and 
fires the Blood. It ſhould there- 
fore be grofly contuſed only. 
The Indian Capſicum, tho' ſuper- 
latively hot and burning, yet is 


white, and continues ſo long be- eaten by the 4ſricans with Salt 


fore it decays, and then withers and Vinega 


on the Stalk, and is the beſt yet 


ſmaller than the laſt in all its 
parts ; the Flower of a fine red, 
ſtriped with white, laſt: long, 

and falls no Leaf. | 

All theſe flower in the Month 
of q, are hardy plants, and 
dure long in the Ground with- 
at ſtirring ;. OFober is the only 

ime to remove them; and of 
noſe Roots, none will grow, but 

ſich as have ſprouts or buds at 

the end, or rather top of them ; 

AUcepr each piece thereof will 

Row. The double ones ſome: 
Jars bring Seeds to perfection, 

Wich deing ſowed very thin in 

Ytember, where they may ſtand 

aremoved in the Ground for 

her rh, may produce new Va- 


4, PER, is an Indian Spice 
5 hot and dry in an high | 


r; by it ſelf, as an 


uſual Condiment; but it would 


come to our knowledge. 4. The be of dangerous conſequence 
double ſtriped Peony , that is with us, being ſo much more of 


an acrimonious and biting qua- 
licv, which by art and mixture 
is notwithſtanding render'd not 
only ſafe, but very agreeable in 
our Sallet. But a proper way to 
order it, is to take the pods aud 
dry them very well in a pan; 
and when they are become ſuf - 
fciently hard, cut them into 
ſmall pieces, and ſtamp them in 
a Mortar to duſt; to each ounce 
whereof, add a pound of Wheat- 
flower, fermen:ed with a little 
Leaven ; knead and make them 
into Cakes or Loaves cut long- 
wiſe in the ſhape of a Naples- 
Biſcuit : + Theſe rebake a ſecond 
time, till they are Stone-hard; 
pound them again as before, and 
ſearce it through a fine Sieve for 
a very proper ſeaſoning, inſtead 


of vulgar Pepper. The Mardiuncy 
|  Nn2 being 
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PER. 


being thus allay's, be ſure 1 


make the Mortar very clean, af- 
ter having beaten Indian Capſicum, 
before you ſtamp any thing elſe 
therein. But the green Husks or 
firſt peeping buds of the Wall- 
nut- cree, dried to powder, ſerve 
fur pepper in ſome places, and fo 
alſo do Myrtle-berrie.. 
- PERAMBULATION, is that 
admeaſurement and ſetting down 
or Bounds and Limits in the For- 
reit, F 
PERCH; is uſed with us as 
lor a, Rod or pole of 16 Foot and 
an halt in length; whereot forty 
in length, and four in breadth, 
make an Acre of Ground; Bur 
ſeveral Counties differ herein; as 
in Staffordſhire 24 foot, in 
Forreſt of Shzrward 21 foot go 
to the Pearch, the Foot 'there 
being 18 Inches long,. the mea- 
lure of which Foot was marked 
on the Chancel-wall of Edenſlow, 
and in the Church of St. Mary 
in Nottingh::m ; in Herefordſhire, a 
Ferch of Walling 1s 16 Foot 
and an half, a Perch of Ditching 
21 Foot; a pole of beaten cr 
denſhired Ground is 12 Foct, of 
Wood 21 Foot. 
pERIENNIAL- LEAVES; a Bo- 
taniiFs term, vic tor ſuch Leaves 
as laſt all tlie year. | 
.PEREUMES, thoſe here 


meant, are ſuch as are neceſſary 


to be applied to Hortzs, in caſcs 
of Colds, Glaundcrs, Rlleums, 
Murs, Pozes, Catarrhs, Oc. tor 
which do net oily break a Cold, 
but ditfipate congealed -Humours 


which do annoy the Head, Brain, 


ui Stcmach of the Hoi ſe, and 
Jomerimes expel, and cauſe him 
£2 vent at his Noſe and Mouth, 
much filch and corrupticn, that 
ſtop, clog, and peſter his Head 
and B:dy ; ard ſometimes dry 
ip hay bad Humours that are 


4 


2 @ 


fumes are many; but the belt of 


Matter into Water from 
it will be almoſt ready to extin- 


guiſh the Fire: This ſame being 
an excellent tomtorrer- of the 


the 


| while it is green, 


will make a Horſe 


ter. 4 
PERMAINS, are very god 
Cyder Apples, and of two 0! 


_— 


to be eaten, but 10 harſh 


land-pear, and OT 5 of 


PER 1 
engendred in the Head and Bait 
The Ingredients of which pe. 


all, is to take the beſt Oiibanum, 
Storax, Benjamin, and Frankin- 
ſence, bruiſed groſly together, 
and ſtrewed upon a Chaſing-diſh 
of Coals; and let him receive 
the Smoak of it up his Noſtrils 
chrough a Tunnel, that will 
bring away abundance of 


Head and Brain; inſomuch that 


Brain, bringing great chearful 
neſs to the Heart, and rejoyess 
the whole Body. 2. Take Bit 
tony, Vermain, Mugworrt, Speed- 
well, Bawm, Wormweod, Scr 
bious Agrimony, Mint, Hyſop, 
and Sage, burn them in a Chat 
diſh, and putting a Bag with 4 
hole in it about the Horſe's Head; 
make him receive the Smoak into 
his Noſtrils for a er of an 


called black Briony, 


beaten, caſts forth a 


three ſorts, „ the ihe 

more pulpy, and keeps not © 

well, neither is it ſo good the 

Winter one. 3 = 
PERRY ; its a LIq 

of Pears; and the beſt ſor fot 

this uſe, are ſuch as are 1011 


Swine will not eat; Day, 
ſmell ro them, the fircer 7, 
planted in Hedge-rows, Cr. 
Bosberry-pear, Horſe-pear, * 


* 3 


3 
* 


PER 


s 


choſe that bear the name of the] or twelze foot above the, level 


beſt for this 8 and the 


% redder they are, more to be 
- preterred. For the method of 
of making this Liquor, it's the ve 


| of your Stream, and will go'four 
times round in one minute, and 
carry up about 120 Hogſheads cf 
VVater in an hour, with 12 r 


ame as that of Cyder, only it | 18 Inches penning or ſtoppiug 


thirty or forcy Acres of 
Land; for if your Lands te cold 


hurts it; and to the light warm 
and ſandy Ground, a little doth 


u 

bs muſt be noted, that the Pears | of but an ordinary Current of 

her, ſhould be very ripe before they | VVater; and this will very well 

diſh be ;round ; and tis advifed by | water 

eive ſome, to mix Crabs among the 

rils, Pears of weakeſt Juice, to mend and clayey, too much VVater 

will the Liquor. i ET 

1 8 PERSIAN-WHEEL; is an In-; round, 2 t 
ſtrument invented for overflow- | it good: This motion is conſtant, 

that in; of ſeveral pieces of Land ly- f and wilt laſt many years witheut 

cine ing on the borders or banks of | repairs, ſo that it ſtand nor ſtill, 

eing Rivers or Streams, which are nor | the one fide drying and waxing 

the otherwiſe capable of being over - lighter than the other; and the 

fil flawed by the obſtruction or di- | flower the motion is, 

Fee verſion of the Water, without a 

Bit- greater injury than the recom- 

ed · pence expected. Its made after 

Scr e manner of an Under-ſhot- 


made hollo7 ; the half that is 
moſt remote from the Wheel, 


bun- 

— * of the oe of the float; 
age; and az the Wheel goes round, 
{mall and the float laden with Water 


tiſeth, ſo the Water by degrees 
t:iderh towards that part of the 
flat that is next the Wheel; 
and as the float ſurmounts the 


gocl WW tern or Receiver, the Water 
0 OB cnpties itſelf into it; every float 
er {ucceeding one another, empry- 
pot fo ins itſelf into the Receiver ; ſo 


tet 1: one float contain a Gallon 
0 VVater, and there be thirty 
„den the VVheel at one mo- 
den round, it delivers thirty 
3 ot VVater. into the Ci- 
"rg Such a VVheel will he a- 
„tis bt diameter. the floats 

T©lzhteen. Inches diſtance, and 


Mill, with a double Ring, into 
which are let two pins, whereon | Horle | 
the floats are Wet which are | Riding or Labour, whereby the 


holds the Water which is taken lation 
in at the open place, above the I that ariſe out of the Earth, after 


the better 
the VVarer is deliver c. 
PESTILENCE, otherwiſe cal- 
led the Plague, Aſurrain, or Gar- 
get, is a very Infectious and Con- 
tageous Diſeaſe; and comes te 
Horſes, ſome times by over · hard 


Beaſt is ſurfeited; ſometimes by 
the Contageouſneſs of the Air, 
and evil Vapours and Exhalations 


great and ſudden Floods, or 
coming into fenny and marlt 

Ground, that hath always been 
[bred in pure and wholfome Air. 


come ſuddenly upon him; bur 
after three or four days droop- 
ing, he will ſwell under the root; 
of bis Ears, like the ſwelling of 
Veins, and under the Cawl; and 
through the malignancy thereof, 
come up to his Cheeks, and be- 
come very hard: He will forfake 
his Meat, and be very 3 
hanging down his Head in the 
Manger; his Eyes will be yel- 
lowiſn, and his Breath ſhorr, 
which will be very hot and of- 
fenſwe; and ſometimes he will 


w Ebrer che: Water at eleven, 


break forth in a Carbuncle o 
OY Muy oy 


The figns to know it are, it will 


—— — 2 TI ers A NS 


: Gooſe-Egg, and his Stones will] 
hang limp and flagging, but not 


the reſt. | | 


2 
- 
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g, whercin Aſſafetida has been 


/ Cure, 1. T. ke Des 
| dsc, Snalee- ſeed, Angelica, Bay- 


P. E S 


Boyl in his Groin, as big as 4 


always If he cannot be reco- 
vered but dies, bury. him very 
deep. that uo ſcent, it poſſible, 
may remain from him to infect 


There are many things in ge- 


neral very good for this Diſtem- | 


per; wherein you , muſt, by no 
means, blood your Horſe, for 
that will certainly kill him; and 
to preſerve him from the, In- 
fection if you can, tis preſcrib- 
ed to anoint his Noſe with Vine- 


ſteeped ; bur particularly for the 
evil-bit, Gun- 


berrie:, the Root Meanm, Elecam- 
pagne, all beaten to powder, and 
give it him two mornings toge- 
ther; about three ounces of all 
of them is enough. 2. Others 
give him two ſpoonfulls of Dia- 
pente with a pint of White-wine, 
or a quart of ſtrong Beer ſweet- 
ned with Treacle. 
This fame Diſtemper is alſo in- 
cident to Swine, and is known 
by their faſting and mortality; for 
the curinz whereof, rake Hens- 
Dung, and boyled Leverwort, with 
a little Red-Oaker and give to 
the Beaſt in warm Water. 
Neither are Goats exempted 
from this Evil; ſo that as ſoon 
as you ſee one or two of them 
aken therewith, all the reſt muſt 
e blodded forthwith, and you 
ſhall nor ler them feed all the 
day, bur four hours only, and 
keep them cloſe up in a Pen, or 
the like, and fo ſee if any other 
row fick ; then tis meet to give 


| 


ö 


* 


Spur, but if old, a ſſnaſt ſhay 


ed; if fat, it has a Vein on the 


| | e 1 | 
| water, without giving them aty | 
F 


Rumet, Soot and Chamber-Lye mig. 


| 


| 


ſmooth Leg, and a fine ſmooth 


the Fleſh” and full of Hain, 
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other thing to drink. 
PHANTASY ; if an Ox /4r 
other Beaſt have this Diſtemper 
upon him, he will ſhake much, 
quiver in the Flanks, and pant; 
the Cure is, to give Him ſome 


ed together, . | 

PHEASANT ; to Judge 2. 
right of this Bird for eating; 2 
Cock, if young, has 2 fſhor 


Spur; ſee it be not cut nor par- 


fide of the Breaſt under the Wing 
if new, a fat firm Vent; if you 
touch it hard with you Finger i 
will peel; then if young, it h; 


grain on the Fleſh; if old, it 
ath a rugged wrinkled Grain on 


like an old Yard Hen, fo ſhe be 
full of Eggs, ſhe will havea fiſt 
and open Vent; if not, full : 
cloſe Venr. For the feeding patt, 

„ EY 

PHESANT-TAKING z when 
you perceive an Eye of Phra; 
or indeed a Covey of Panriche, 
haunt fuch a ſuch Ground, 8 
thither, and in ſome part thereof, 
diſtant from any Hedge , Bull 
or Gate, about forty or nity pr 
ces, pitch up four Sticks, eich! 
foot long in a ſquare, and fer: 
ter four or five handfulls of Oats, 
Barley, or Wheat in the midſt d 
the 12 Sticks, and as you wk 
through the Ground from te 
Sticks, ſcatter a few Corns, vin 
may ſerve as à train to draw on 
the Game ro the great heap n 
the midſt of the Sticks, ef 
the Birds com! 


7 
5 s 


them Ruſhcs, Reeds, as alſo the | al, will ſoop find oute pie 


E of Wpite-thorn, which ſhall Hand o the gre | 


ear bait, 


well beaten with an Iron-pe- | Fail ro return chither next Mor” 


ſile, and then mist Wich Raig- 


ing, in hopes of 


— 


„5 


4 againſt which time let ir be laid for the ſide muſt nor be flat, but 
"7 ready for them, and pitckup by | ſtand ſloping like a penr-Houſe, 
A every one. of the four Sticks a | ſux,otred by ſmall Twigs; the 
2 buſh of Furz, and if they ear | bottom faſtned in the Earth, and 


* he ſecond time, which may be | the Cord, or Verge. of the Net - 
Kh, liſcerned by their dung, norwich- | riſing ia them; then place the 
il ſtanding your Furz-buſhes, then | four Furz-buſhes at each corner 


= againſt their next coming croſs | of the Net, the more to embol- 
_ ſome lines of Packthread in the | den them, and let the running 
5 form of a Net, and if yet they Cord of the Net be exact and 
perliſt to come, may be ſure | right', the two ends whereof 
to take them wich the following | muſt be tied to-a-ſtrong Cord. 
deviſe, take away the Sticks, Fur- | deſigned by the Letter &, which | 
buſhes and Packthread, and then Cord mult reach to the next buſh 
pitch chis Net. lor ſhelter, where you lie ecn- 
„ | cealed, bur within reach of the 
| | | Net; when all is fixed, ſpread 
Iche baic as formerly, but try 
once or twice how the Net will 
draw, that upon occaſion all may 
be in good order; the beſt time 
to wait their coming is at Day- 
break; when they are all buſte 
eating the bait, then draw your | 
Line with a quick motion, pre- 
ſently fixing it to the buſh where 
ou are, and make all poſſible 
haſte to the Net to prevent their 
ſeſcaping. 
 PHILLYREA ; ſee Alaternus; 
} PICCAGE ; is Money paid at 
I Fairs, or Marts for breaking the 
ground to ſet up Boots. 
{ PICTS WALL; this is a won- 
derful piece of Roman Work, 
begun by Adrian the Emperor, 
Anno 123, for the ſecurity of 
Britain againſt the Pics; it was 
I firft made only of Turf, and 
| \ | ſtrengrhened with Palifadoes, till 
FL \ Severus the Emperor, who came 
For the placing of which, | into Britain in perſon, and died 
note, thar the four main ſup- | here, made it of ſolid Stone, 
porters of the Net A, B, C, D, reaching eighty Miles in lengtn 
muſt be fixed ſtrong in the | from the Iriſh to the German Sea, 
Ground, that the Net may be | or from Carliſle to Nem- Caſtle, 
she ſpread on the top, and for with watch Towers Gariſoned, 
the four ſides, litt up that de-at the diſtance of a Mile from 
lizned by the Letters E, E, over | each other; bur it was ruined 
the top of the Net that is ſpread, | ſeveral * the Pids, aud 
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are ever the beſt Breeders; they 


1 
z ohen repaired by the kenns 


at laſt Atius a Roman General, 
(and the fame brave perſon to 
whom the | Britains, in his ab- 
ſence, directed that lamentable 

_ Complaint, to Atius, thrice Con- 
ſu, the groans of the Britains, 
Sc.) rebuilt ir of Brick about 
che Year 430, and the Pi& ruin- 


ed it the Year following, after 


which it was no longer regard- 
ed, but as a boundary between 
both Nations : The Wall was 
eight Foot thick, and twelve 
high from the Ground; it run 
on the North fide of the Tine, 
and rhe Irthing up and down ſe- 
veral Hells,“ and the tract of it 
is to be ſeen to this day in many 
places both in Cumberland and 
Northumberlandl. | 1 
+ PIEPOUDER-COURT (Curia 
pedis pulverizati) is a Conrt held 
in Fairs, to yield Juſtice to buyers 
and ſellers, and for redreſs of 
all Diſorders committed in them, 
ſo called, hecauſe they are moſt 
uſual in Summer, and Suiters to 
this Court are commonly Coun- 
try Clowns with duſty Feet; or 
from expedition intended in the 
hearing of Cauſes prop:r: there- 
_ unto, before the duſt goes off the 
Shooes of the peoples Feet. 
PIERC E- STONE; or, in French 
Paſs, or Perce Pierre; is a kind of 
2 Scone-parlley, multiplied only 
by Sced, that is more long than 
round, fomewhar big, and ofa 
greeniſh gray Colour, ſtriped in 
che back and belly, and in thape 
much hkeg Lure, + + + 5 
_ PIGEON ; the tame rough 
_ footed differs not much from the 
wild Pigeon, only they are ſome- 
what bigger, and. more familiar, 
and apt to be tame; they com- 
monly bring forth not above one. 
pair of Pigeons ata: time. and 
thofe which are the leaſt of body 
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muſt have their Rooms and Boxes 
made clean ouce a week, they 
| 1 much in neatneſßß; 
or 'if the Walls be ourwardly 
whited or painted, they love x 
the better, fair building being 
pleaſing to them: They will 
bring forth their young once a 
month, if they be well fed, and 
when they are well paired they 


| never will be divided: The Coe 


is a very loving and natural Eid 
both to his Hen and young on,; 
and will ſit the while the 
Hen feeds, as the Hen ſits while 
he feeds; and not only ſo, but 
feed the young with 45 much 
painfulneſs as the Dam, being 
beſt pleaſed when he is brooding 
them: They nay be fed nich 
white Peaſe, Tares, and 2 , 
ſhare of clean Water; and in the. 
Room where they lodge, you 
ſhall ever have a ſalt Cat for them 
to pick on, and that which ih 
| gathered from ſalt Petre is beſt; 
alſo, they ſhauld have good ſhore 
of dry Sand, Gravel and Peb- 
ble, to bathe and cleanſe them 
withal; and more eſpecully care 


| ſhould be had that no Vermine, 


or. other Birds come into the 
Boxes, eſpecially Starlings, aud 
the like, which are great Egg 
ſuckers. 1 
 PIGEON-DUNG ; challenges 
the priority, not only cf the 
Dung-fowl, but of all other Cres: 
tures whatſoever, one load of 
being worth ten or other Hung, 
and therefore it is uſually. fon 
onwheat or Barley thar lieth afar 
off, and can not eaſily be helped: 
lt is a very excellent Joi} for cold 
raoiſt natured Land, and beim 
ſown by hand after the Grun, 
and inthe ſame manhet, and ten 


| herrgwed in uith : he Gra 5 
has been enperigor® iy eg 


\ 


e 
very great Increaſe ro poor Land; 


* 


— bur yet obſerve, chat tho in one 
ef WM $i! it cures barrenneſs, het in 
83 another ir poiſons the fertility. 
ly FIGEON-HOUSE ; ſee Pole- 
Fs 0:00 hd htm ater face: 
ng PIGEONS; tho it be à Fo 
vill that brings great advantage to its 
4 owners, yet it proves a far greater 
nd arnoytice and devourer of Grain 


to all the reſt of the Neighbour 

hood, it being unknown what 
uantity of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, 
\ devour ; yer there is no re- 


— 8-2 


=> 


1 medy againſt them, but to 4- 
nile fright them awav by noiſes, &c. 
but or the like, and ſhooting at them 
ch bur ſo as not to kill them, only 
ing you may, if you can, take taem 
ins in a Net, cut off their Tails, and 


let them go where they will be 
impowered, they being not able, 
wien they are in their Houſes, to 
bolt, or fly out of the tops but 


u | 
en by cke ſtrength of their Tails. 
ſt; PIKE ; this is a very long-hv'd 
bore Fiſh, according to my Lord Ba- 
peb⸗ en and Geſner, who ſays, He out- 
bem bes 2! c ther Fiſh, which is pity, 


he being an abſolute Tyrant of 
de freſh Waters, as the Salmon 
z th2 King thereof; the larger 
bois, the cogrſer the Food; the 


Fog ſmlleſt being ever the beſt : He 
15 never ſwims in ſhoals, bur reſts 
nges by himſelf alone, being of a very | 
the bold and daring nature, and will 
es- ſeize almoſt upon any thing; 
of & u, will unnaturally devour hig 
we, OW Kind: He breeds hut once 
ſown 1 Year, and Spawns between 
a WY e and Aſarch. The beſt 
ped: "1s tound in Rivers, and the 
cold e ort in Meres and Ponds, His 
ein common food is either Pickerel- 
rain, ed, Frogs, or what Fiſh hes 
_ dn get; and ſome fay, che ſaid 
Ts . 


— wh Ten a Breeds 


{eaſt 10 or 14 yards long, 


1ſmall cleft ar the en 
your Line therein 3 but ſo, that 


©. PIKE-FISHING ; there arerwe = 
ways of. fiſhing tor the Pike: 
1. By the Ledger. And, 2. By the 

Walking-bait. The Ledger. bait 


i 


is fixed in one certain. place, 
whilſt the Angler may be abſent 
and chi muſt hes Living bar of 
biſh or Frog; of Fiſh, the beſt 
are. 4 Dace, Roach, or Pearch ; 
for Frogs, the yelloweſt are beſt, 
Now in uting the Ledger-bait, if 
it be 4 Filh, ſtick your Hook _ 
through his upper Lip; and then 
taſtning it to a ſtrong Line, at 
other end of the Line eicher tro 
ſome Stake in the Ground, or to 


| 


| the bough of a Tree near the 


Pike's uſual haunt 3 then wind ' 
your Line on a forked Stick, big 
enough to keep the bait from 
drawing it under water, all ex- 
cept about half a yard or a little 
more; and your Stick N * 
d, faſten 


J 


when the Pike comes, he may 
eaſily draw ir forth, and have 
1 enough to his hald and 
nenn. | | „„ 
* if che bait be a Frog, put 
the Arming-wyre in at his Mouth, 
and out at his Gills; then with a 
fine Needle and Silk, ſow. the 
upper part of his Leg with one 
ſtitch only to your Arming-wyre, 
or tie his Leg gently above the 
upper Joint of rhe Wyre. 
Another way for Angling for 
a Pike, is with a Trowl, with a 
winch to wind it up withal ; and 
as this Fiſh is very ſtrong, your 
Rod muſt not he very ſlender at 
top; here muſt be 


which Line muſt be lk; two 
yards and à quarter next the 
Hook, that muſt be double and | 
ſtrongy armed with a Wyres 2 


bout teyen inches; upon the 


een 
1 


i 


— 


d | 
placed a | 
Ring for your Line to — #. -— Mi 


—B — 5 Os 


nts — 


1— 
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tail, and t 


PIK 
ſhank of the Hack faſten ſome 


ſmooth Lead, and having placed 


it in the Mouth of your Fith-bair, 


with your Lead fink it wich his 


head downwards ; ſo caſt your 
bair up and down ; and if you 
feel Him at the hook, give him 


lengch enough ro run away with 
the bait, and paunch it; chen 


ſtrike him with a ſmart jerk. 
Another friendly Direction may 


be chis: In Frowling, put your 


Arming-wyre in 6 — — $ 
_ Gud t bait 

ey 1 along by the 
back, _ it out again by the 


Thread, having your Reel in 
your hand, and your Line faſt- 
ned to your Hook through a 
Rinz ar the rop of your Rod, and 
then move your bair up and 
down in ſome hkely place in 
the Water, as you walk gently 
by the River-fide ; and when you 


have a bite, be ſure to give him 


Line enough, and fo nor ſtrike 


him too quickly nor too fiercely, ' 


left you endanger your Tackle, 


and lofe your Fiſh to boor: It 


you fiſh at ſnap, give him leave 


do run à hittle, then ſtrike 
the contrary way to which he 


runs: But for this way of An- 
gling, a Spring- hook is beſt ; and 
your Tackle muſt be much ſtron- 
ger than for the Trow]. 

Now, if you fiſh with a dead 


bait for a Pike, take a Minnow, 


yellow Frog, Dace, or Roach, 
and baving d iſſolved Gum of Jey 
in Oil of Spike, anoint your bait 
therewith, caſting it where Pikes 
frequent; and having lain a little 
ar the bottom, draw it to the 


top, and ſo up che Stream, and 


you will quickly perceive a Pike 
very eagerly follow it. A Pike 


bites beſt about three in the Af- 
terndon in clear Water, with 4 


on the Coaſts of Cornwal. and 


ere faſten it wich a] Boats, to get into the middle u 


Wy 
of 
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gentle gale, from the middle of 
ummer ta the latter end of ay. 
tumn; but in Winter, all d 
day long ; and in che latter end 
and the begihning of Spring, he 
bites moſt eagerly  early-in the 
Morning, and late in the Evening, 
See Faxing, Kc 
PILCHARD-FISHING3 is only 


Devonſhire; and is performed 
near the ſhore in Auguſt, Setten- 
ber, and October; and "he — 
ckors on ſhore by rhe colour a 
the Water eſpying where the 
ſhoals are, make figns.unt the 


them; and they are empower( 
to do this by the Statute of 
ac. 23. in any Man's Ground. 
he Fiſh they bring preſently ty 
a Ware-houfe on ſhore, where 
they are laid up in piles as broad 
as 2 large Table, ſupported wit 
backs or ſides : In the piling dc 
them up, they are ſalted with 
Bay-ſalt, wherein they lie ſod 
ing 20 or 30 days together; 1 
which rime, much blood ruts 
away wich dirty pickle and Bit 
tern, which laſt draws fort 
much of the Oil from the fi, 
before it comes to the preſs, 1 
the great loſs of che Undertakers 
When they are taken vut of tic 
pile, there remains much Sat # 
the bottom, intermixed will 
much Dirt, Blood, and Seals; 
to prevent the loſs of willy 
they uſually make another pit 
and uſe the fame, wich mo 
freſh Salt; then they waſh then 
in Sea-water , to waſh of 
dirt . wa — 
are dried, they ate put ind 1 
rels, and preſſed to He 2 ; 
Oil, which iſſaes away at an m. 
in the bottom of the hs 
they are then accoi 


{ 


recen ow e 


PIL 
the iaconveniency that may ari fe 
from the badneſs 1 
is incumbred with much Dirt, 
Sind, and Bittern, which carries 
away the Oil, Goodneſs, and 
Moiſture of the Fiſn: Engliſh 
refin'd Salt, made from Brine 
raiſed by the Sun, and embodied 
by Fire, ſhould be uſed, and the 
Brine and Oil, - or Pickle, that 
runs away having no dirt in it, 
in 10 or 13 days, may be receiv d 
into a Well or Receptacle” at the 
end of tbe pile, and what Oil 
ſvims, may be ſcummed or ta- 
ken away, and put into à ſepa- 


rice Cask: The remaining brine | 


having no dirt or bittern in it, is 
of itſelf a good preſervative for 
Fiſh, and may be thrown on the 
ſame three or four times over, 
to haſten the deſtroying ot the 
Salt, whereby there will be much 


Time and Salt ſaved: When it 


becomes bloody and ſcaly, it 
my be boiled and ſcummed, and 
60 refitted for farther uſe: When 
the Fiſh are waſhed and dreined, 
they are fit to be preſſed as be- 
fore, and will not have that fiery 
taſte which the bittern occaſions, 
and the wafhing, ſince the Fiſh . 
are not dirty, need not be per- 
formed in the Sea; but a Store 
houſe, where one. Hogſhead of 
Water or Sea-liquor, will waſh. 
many Caſts, and may by often 
uſe, be made fo ſtrong. by the 
Ait hanging on the Fiſh, that 
being layed on the pile, will not 
wi ſupply the uſe of Salt, but 
taſte che curing” of the Fiſh, by 
pn, the Salt in which they 
lay ſoa ing. Thoſe chat are cat | 
ched at the firſt arrival, may be 
lated as White-Herrings, and 

| kpt 2 Year, more or leſs, and 
ml be more acceptable than 

| Tach Herrings, becauſe they are 


of Salt; that 


ore far and oily; and they may 


M49 
be ufed like Anchovies, for Sau- 
ces; and this ſort are commonly 
called Tumathos: They may be 
cured with a pickle, and barrelled 
up like White-Herrings; for the 
reaſon why in the common me- 
thod they preſs out the Oil, is, 
becauſe rhey know nor how to 
cure them in the pickle, which 
may be done by repacking them 
with dry refined Salt, and the 
Cask afrerward fed” with good 
pickle in ſix or eight hour di- 
ſtance; after the firſt or little 
ſalting, they may be dried, an 
rendred like Red-Herrings. | 

PILL-PURGING, for Horſes ; 
are ſolid or ſubſtantial Stuff fixt 
together in one body ; and be- 
ing made into round balls, are 


caſt down the Horſe's Throat, 


which purge the Head aud Brain 
from phlegm, and other groſs 
humours, down into the Excre- 


ments. To make them, Take 2 


pound of freſh Butter, Aloes and 
fenugreek of each an ounce, 


live Honey and white Sugarcandy 


powder d, of each four ounces, 
Agarick half an ounce, made all 

into a fine powder, and being 
well incorporared with the But- 
rer and Honey, make pills there- 
of, and give them the Horſe, a 


quantity in proportion to his 
Strength. But in caſe of a ſtrorg 


Cold and h withal, Take 
freſh Burter and of Mel-rofarum 
of each four ounces, of Aloes 
and Sene, of each an ounce, Ru- 
bard and Bay-berries three oun- 
ces each, Collequincita and Saf- 
fron of each two dramy, Cordial- 
powder one ounce, and Dutch- 
powder four ounces, I 
hae powder, and mix them all 
well wich two ounces of Mithri- 


date, and with the Butter and 


Mel- roſatum; beat and pound 


them well together, and make 
eee tem 


| 
| 
ma 


made all into 
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them up into pills. Ochers pre- der ſhoots in April or May, anf 
lcribe ſick Horſes other pills ; | ſometimes in June or Jwy; and 
and the eaſieſt Ort are made of tis commonly uſed in Melons 
20 Cloves of Garlick clean peeled | Cucumbers, gc. but not to fruit 
and bruiſed, and a quarter of a | Trees. > 
pound of Sweet-butrer, wherein | As for the Operation itſelf, ; 
Foul up the Garlick in four or | perform'd upon tnick new ſhoog, 
five balls, as big as two Walnuts | within two or three eyes of the 
- aptece, and throw them down | branch they grow out of; and 
25 Throat one after another : | the effect is, that inſtead of one 
Or elſe, Take à quarter of a |ſtrong Wood-branch, (chat mg 
pound of Butter, and as much | be obnoxious) a vigorous Tree 
red Saunders, which beat very | will put forth two or 3 at thoſe 
well togethef in a Mortar, and | eyes remaining; and the ſap be. 
mike them up in balls, gtving | inz now divided, the branches 
them as before. But ſome rake | may be leſs, and fit for Wood 
/ an handful of Rofemary-leaves | and Fruit, if well placed; bu 
chopped very fmall, and mixed | its chiefly to be practiſed in the 
with a quarter of a pound of | thick branches at the tap, which 
Butter, and made into round | from their ſituation Would 
balls, and ſo given the Horſe :| remain uſeleſs, and yet ſpend 
While others take five green Figs, | much ſap; but tis by go means, 
and put them down his Throat, to be uſed to weak branches; 
g — Burt the ſtronger ſort of | for if they put forth more, thoſe 
pill, and ſuch as is not to be gj- | will probably be weaker than the 
ven bur to a Horſe of great Sta- | ſtem ſo pinched. 8 8 
ture, and that is ſtrong in healch | PINE ; of chis there are tec- 
of body, is to take a pound of | kon'd ten ſerts; rhe | domellic 
Lard, laid in Water ewo hours, | or fative is preferable - for ti 
and rake nothing but two ounces | fuller growth. It is Male and 
of the clean fat thereof, and | Female; the Male is loiyer and 
ſtamp it in a Mortar, putting | more knotty than the Female. 
thereto of Liquoriſn, Fenugreck, Gather them in June, beter 
and Annifceds beaten to powder, | they gape ; yet having hung tv 
| ef each an ounce, as much en- years, preſerve them in thei 
tirely of Aloes, and half as much | Nuts in Sand, as you do Acorns; 
of Azarick, which knead all to- | then ſet or ſow them in Ground 
gether into paſte, and making | cultivated like the Fir, only J* 
| |  3or 4 balls thereof, give them | may bury the Nurs a little dert 
„ the Horſe down. * © I per: Some roll em in atm 
| ' PINCHING, is a term in Gar-] Compoſt of Sheepſdung, {cater 
dening, and fignifies ro break | them in February, whici almoſt 
deſignedly a tender Sprig of any | never fails, and they gome de 
Plant whatſoever, without the | Inch high before May, ———* 
belp of any Inſtrument, "only | Spaniſh Author ſays, That e n 
uſing rhe nails of two fingers ; | cerate them five days na Chiles I 
and young Shoors ſo ſerved, are | Urine, and three in Water, he 
not fo apt to die and grow black, wonderful effect. Thi wauld 
as when cur with a Knife. K an expeditious procets we en 
my be practs d on buds or te- Plancarions, fr. Sp 87 
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a; Peaſe, but at wider diſtances, 
that when removed, they may be 
taken up Earth and all; for it 
pull d up forcibly, they miſcarry 
(-oneſt of any Tree: Therefore 
is belt, where Nuts may be ſet 
and commodiouſly detended, ne- 
ver to move them at all. The 
ſafeſt courſe is to ſet the Nuts 
in an Earthen-pot, and in froſty 
weather, ſhewing it a little to 
the fire, the entire clod will come 
out with them, which are to be 
reſerved, and ſer in the naked 
Earth in fir holes prepar'd be- 
fore hand, or ſo ſoon as the 
Thaw is univerſal. Some 
ſtrew a few Oats at the bottom of 
the pits, in which the naked 
Roots are tranſplanted; and this, 
they ſay, makes them ſnoot more 
in one Year, than they would do 
in three, Some break 
their Shels to haſten their growth, 
but it rather deſtroys them, — 
The domeſtick Pine grows well 
with us, both in Mountains and 
Plains; but the wild Pine or Pi- 
taſter, of which there are four 
ſorts, are beſt for Walks. In 
Jeu. England they have Pines ſo 
large, that Lances are encaval'd 
dut of the body of them. 
The Picea is another ſort of 
Pine, and to be , cultivated in 
the ſame manner: Ic affects cold 
Grounds, and therefore might 
proſper in ſome tolerable degree 
in England, as well as in Germany, 
luis, &c. There's alſo the 
Preaſter, a wilder ſort, out of 
Which the greateſt ſtore of Pitch 
Þdcild, There's alſo the Teda, 
Which grows in Dalmatia, and 
8 fo unctious, that it will flit 
into Candles. The grand Cana. 
7s are full of this pirch-Tree, 
that the people Build and 
anſcot with it: They uſe it 
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PIN 

with in the Night, as we do Tor- 
ches and Links. The Bodies of 
theſe Trees being cut or burne 
| down to the Ground, emit fre- 
quent Suckers from the Roots, 
| which neither the Fir nor the 
Pine do. For the phyſical quali- 
es; fee Fn. - 3, 

In New-England, Tar and Pitch 
is made out of the Pine ; whence 
Turpentine naturally extilleth, 
which at firſt is liquid and clear, 
but hardened by the Air, be- 
comes like Burgundh- pitceb. They 
grow upon the moſt barren Plains 
and Rocks, and on Hills riſing 
amonęſt thoſe Plains, where ſeveral 
are found blown down that have 
lain ſo many Ages, as that the 
whole being periſh'd, ſome cer- 
tain Rnots only of the Boughs are 
left remaining; and of theſe 
Knots they make Tar in New- 
England and the adjoining Coun- 
tries, while they are well im- 
pregnated with that Terebin- 
thine and Roſinous Matter, 
which like a Balſam preſerves . 
them ſo long from putrefaction. 
The reſt of the Tree contains the 
like Terebinthine Sap, bur more 
watery and undigeſted, which 
renders the Tree more obnoxt- 
ous to putrefaction, if it lie pro. 
ſtrate with the Bark on, which 
entertains a Worm that haſtens 
its decay : So that the Tarmakers 
amaſs the Knors alone in heapsy- 
carry them in Carts to ſome cow 
yement places, where finding 
Clay or Loam for their turn, 
they lay an Hearth of ſuch an 
ordinary Stone as they have as 
hand: They build it ſo high from 
the Ground, that a Veſſel. ma 
ſtand a little lower than the Hearth 
to receive the Tar as it runs out. 
Firſt, they make the Hearth wide, 
according to the quanti 


lo for Candles, and to. Travel 


Knots, with a very ſmooth. 4 | 


let into the Veſſel, by a kind of 


L Pim 
of Clay, fomewhat deſcending 
from the extream parts to the 
middle, and thence towards one 
of che ſides, where there's a 
gullec lefr for the Tar to run our. 
The Knots are piled upon one an- 
other, as Colliers do their Wood 
- for Charcoal, and of an height | 
proportionable to the breadth of 
the Hearth, and then cover them 
over with a Coat of Loam, or 
Clay, which is beſt; but that 
failing, wich the moſt tenacious 
Earth they can find, leaving only 
a ſmall hole at the top to put the 
fire in; and making ſome little 
holes round about at ſeveral 
heights, for the admiſſion of ſo 
much Air as keeps it burning, 


PIN 
commonly burn it upon. q fl 
— or Iron in the chien 
corner. There are in that Coun: 
try Millions of Trees growing, 
which abound with the fame 
ſorts of Knots, fit to make Ta; 
but the labour of felling 'emand 
cutting out the Knots, would ex 
ceed the value of the Tar, eſpe 
cially in thoſe Countries where 
Workmen are ſo dear. Some 
pretend to an Art in Norway, © 
pregnate the body of any living 
Pine-Tree for fix or eight foo 
high, by Girdling, as they call it 
or Cutting ſome of the | Bark 
round, and a little into the Wool 
of the Tree, bnt never ſucceeded; 
the true cauſe, whether it wen 


and to _—_ the fire, by open- 
ing and ſtopping them at plea- 
jure. The proceſs is almoſt the 
ſame as making Charcoal; when 
it is well on fire, the middle hole 
is alſo ſtopped, and the reſt of 
the Regiſters ſo govern'd, as the 
Knots may keep burning, and 
not be ſuffocated with too much 
Smoak ; while all being tharough 
heated, the Tar runs down to 
the Hearth, and out of the Gul- 


rude Diſtillation ; which there- 
fore might be as well done in 
Furnaces of large capacity, were 
it worth the Expence. When 


for ſome time; and 


that they did not obſerve the. 
due ſeaſon, were worth the en 


"OE. 2 
* f Tar boil'd to a ſuffieicgt 
height, Pitch is made; and in ſome 
places where Beſin is made, a fl 
proportion of that diſſolved ii 
the Tar whilſt a boiling, con- 


| verts it the ſooneſt into Pitch ; 


bur this differs from- that made 
of Tar only. The Shi 
Carpenters in the Countries bring 
their Tar into Piteh for ſudden 
uſe, thus: They heat it ſo hot 
an Iron- Kettle till it take (fire, 
then ſet it blaring in ay: 

n by 


=” 


* 
- 


the Tar is all melted our, they 
ſtop up all the vents very cloſe, 
and find the Knots made into ex- 
cellent Charcoal, preter'd by the 
Smich before any whatſoever; 
fo as in defect pt Sea- coal, they 
mike uſe of this, as beſt for their 
uſe. Out of theſe Knots the 
Planters do likewiſe ſplit ſmall 
Slivers about the thickneſs of 
ones finger, which ſerve inſtcad | 
of Candles, and give a good 
Light: Bur becauſe of the much 


| 


| pieces, and boiling 


Smaak that comes from it, they | 


taking out ſome for a 4tryai to 
cool, they find it of a ſufnictent 
conſiſtence, by covering the Rer. 
tle they extinguiſh the fire, an 
fo the pitch is made withont 
is alſo made out of the fams 
Kn ots, by ſplitting them into nin 
them in Wa. 
ter, which reduces all the Rost. 
nous matter, and being gathered 
rogether harden into pure Rofi0« 
— Fir. Hot moſt — 
'rees yield _ 7 — 


— 


- PI 
Lacryme Turpeptine P Roſins, 
hard Naval, or ſtone or liquid 


os . 40g 

itch and Tar, for Remedies a- 
— dil the Cough, Arthritick and 
— pulmonick Affections. The Chy- 
Argon uſes it in Flaiſters; and 
bo che burning and fuliginous 
pour of theſe, cſpecially the 


Roſin, we have our Lamb and 
printers Elack. It's ſuppos d the | 


night yield plenty of excellent 
Tar, were ſome Induſtrious per- 
ſons employ'd about the Work. | 
The Archbiſhop of Samos, in his | 


* Deſcription of that and others 
nod ot che Zgean Hands, gives the 
; yrccefs of Pitch thus : They 
den ke that part of the Fir ſo far 
„ir hes no Knots, and ſhaving | 


may the extream parts, leave 
only that which is neareſt the 
middle, and che pitch 3 the re- 


ent - 2 

| mining part they call Dadi, theſe 
1 they ſplit into mal pieces, and 
din ing them on a Furnace, put 


fre to the upper part, till they 
are all burnt, che Liquor in the 
mean time running from the 


Ship- Wood, and let out ir om the bot- | 
rio: n of the Furnace into a hole 
aden made in the Ground, where it 
n ontinues like Oil; then they 
fire, u fre to it, and ſtir it about 
place l it chicken; after this, they 
n by WP" ur the fire, caſt Chalk upon 
al WI and draw it out with a veſſel, 
eien d hay it in little places cut out 
Aer WY" © Ground, where it receives 
nh its form and a firmer Body. 
rrhout FINK, are of many ſorts, but 
* itte eſteem d, moſt of them be- 


ng ſingle; but ſome bear dou- 
de Flowers, whereof the beſt | 


77 ae the feather'd ones: They! 
Roſi- Ower in June. : 

betet WI, b P. is an Infirmity attending 

Roſin. wltry; being a white thin Scale 


vF1Nz on the tip of the Tongue, 
Vil hinder them to feed * 


pine and Fir-Trees in Scotland |} 


1 


— 
proceeds generally from drink- 
ing puddle | Wars from want of 
Water; or from cating filch) 
Meat. The Cure whereof is to 
pull off che Scale with your Nail, 
and then rub the Tongue with 
Salt. But more particularly in 
an Hawk, to which this Diſſem- 
per is very incident ; his Symp» 
roms are his frequent Suiti 
and making a Noiſe twice or 
thrice in her Suiting; to m- 
medy which, you muſt Caſt 
your Hawk gently, and look upon 
the tip of her Tongue, and up- 
on finding of the Pip there, ſcour 
Her with a pill made of Ag, 
and Hiera-picra, given two or 
three days rogether wich he 
Caſting at night; and this wi 
cleanſe her well; aud the ſooner, 
if ſhe be made to Tire againſt 


the Sun in the morning 4 then 


bind a little Cotton to the end 
of a ſtick, and dipping. it in 
good Roſe - water, waſh her Tongue 
therewith, and then anoint it 
three or four days with the Oik 
of Sweet-almands, and Oil Olive 
well waſhed ; and that done, 
you ſhall find the Pip. all white 
and ſoft; then take an Awl, and 
wich the point thereof, lift up 
the pip ſoftly, and remove it, as 
Women pip their Chickens; but 
remove it not till it be through 

ripe, and wet her Tongue an 

pallate twice or thrice a day with 
the aforeſaid Oil, till ſhe be tho- 
ee N a 
. PIPPINS; there are ſeveral 
ſorts, as the Golden-pippin, ſo 
called from ics colour; Stone - 


pippin, from its hardneis; Ken- 


| 


| 


from their Soil and Original ; 


 Ruſſer-pippin, from its line; wich 
divers others, denominared from 


ne i eaſly to be diſcern'd,and 


r 
| | | but 


tiſh, French, and Holland-pippin, 
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bur ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by j add a, little. Salt, Leaven, ani 
the names of Grey and White- |$ook, mix all together, a 12 
pippins, are in other reſpects of it him. 2. Some take three 9 
equal goddneſs; whereof good | four red Sprats, or one red Ner. 
Compores and wer Sweetmeats | ring with ah hard Row chop ve 
may be made at all times. They | ty ſmall, and which are left to 
begin to be eaten raw towards lie aſteep about half an hour, in 
the Month of January; before | a quart of ſtrong Beer; thispie 
Which they have a little ſharp- | him lukewarm aſting in 4 Nor. 
y ti 


nefs, which is diſagreeable, but | ning, or indeed at any time, vitł 
afterwards they contract a Smell | about a ſpoonful of powder 
much more fo; when the ſmell | of Bole-Armoniac amongſt i, 

of the Straw upon which they | and it will Cure him at tie g. 
 arelaid to mellow, intermixes | ving at fartheſt. ——— At 


P64 


therewith: They are very profi- this Diſeaſe in Black- Cattle, ben 
table, becauſe of their being | the ſame is newly begun, yu 
made uſe of all the Lear long. | ſhall take but a Frog, and cut of 
_ PISCARY is a liberty of fiſh- | his left Leg, and ſo put him ale 
ing, or a place where Fiſhes are | into the Beaſt's Mouth; bur ther 


confin d. = you muſt have an handful of Sil 
PISMIRE; fee Ants. mixt with a pint of good ſt 
PISSING OF BLOOD, comes Ale ready, and as ſoon ** 


ſeveral ways; ſometimes by Ri- be, after the Frog, give it the 
ding of a Horſe too hard, by | Beaſt to drink, making him ſi 
Labouting him beyond his low all down together. 2. Bit 
Strength, or by carrying too hea- | if the Beaſt Has continued long 
vy a Burden upon his Back: Ar | in this-Diſtemper, then take ſome 
other times ic proceeds fromſome | ſharp: Tanners Owz2 , ich 4 
Vein being broken in the Body, | powder made of old af 
and then many times clean Blood | Beef, mixed well and ſtirred to 


will iſſue forth. Ir alſo ſotne- | gether, which is good for him 
times comes from ſome Stone | as is alſo the Juice of Madder g 
fretting upon rhe Kidneys, by | ven with Henged-water, © 
hard Riding and Labour: And | PIT-FALLS in and unterGrin 
laſtly, by Journying him in Win- | theſe are excellent Dee 
ter, being newly taken up frog] for raking Black-birds, Trug 
his Grafs, and Ravelling him be-] Fieldfares, arid fuch-like Bit 
fore he is thoroughly Cleanſed | thar feed upon Worms, ad tn 
from his Graſs, which cannot be | from the beginning of Men 
well under a week or two, Your | to the end of March, che fan 
Eyes are the witneſſes of this Diſ- being very cheap and comme 
eaſe, for he will piſs Water like | and the firſt whereof is 'Tepie 
Blood. The Receipts for Cure, | ted by the tollowing Figuns 
rare, 1. Take Knor-graſs, ep ˙b 
herds-purſe, Rlood-Wort off tie . 
Hedge, Pollipod ium off che Wall, } © 8 
Comfrey, Garden Blood · wort, oft 440 
each an.- handful; ſhred nn. 
Imall, put them into a quart 7 32 
Beer, and boi! them, to which! 


= 
* ot Kip A 
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V 1 


The figure marked A, is a plain 
pꝛddle- Staff, ſuch as Country men 
uſe to carry in their Hands as 
taey go about the Grounds, with 


© the WY which you are to cut the Turfs 
e which the Pit: fall is to be cloſed 
L with; which Turfs muſt at leaſt 


be cur rwo inches larger than the 
bit; the ſame paddle may in like 


with manner ſerve to dig your pits, 
mh which ſhould always be made in 
red co te Sun, near ſome Hedge, where | 
- im birds frequent; as they may alſo 


be made in great Woods, near 
{me Holly: buſhes, whether Birds 
relort in hard Wea er; the 
holes may be about ſeven inches 
deep; on the oppoſite fide, let 


0, aid from X to O, there may 
be diſtance of about fix inches; 


and about five inches long, which 
cut ſloaping at the end V, the o- 
ther part of the ſtick towards X, 
nz tapered or cut ſmall by de- 
prick the ſmall end X 

o the ſide of the pit mark d M, 


o 


it be about four of five inches | 
long, as is deſigned by the Letter 


then take a ſmall ſtick v, X, not 3 | 
dite ſo big as ones little finger, 


Þ1I'T 


432898, 1. abour che bigneſs of 2 
- | Swans-quill, and four inches long » 


which caſt flat and ſmooth on 
one fide ; and at the end S, on 


the next place, you muſt have a 
forked ſtick, marked as Y, Z, 
ſomewhat bigger than the reſt, 
and about five or ſix inches long; 
of a Wed > F 
. the nent place, make uſe 
of the Turf, Which is four or 
five inches thick, the bigger fide 


in the Groundz then place the 


| end Z of your forked ſtick, mar- 


ked , to be juſt under the place 
of the Turf marked R, then move 
and place the ſmall ſti 


that the leaſt Birds that comes to 
tread upon the end of the ſtick T, 
the Turf may tall down, and ſo 
catch the Bird in the hole; and 


Weather, ſtir up ſome freſh Earch 
about the fore-front of the pit, 


to come. 


1 
5 
| 
N 


2 N Rr 
A 
* I 
* 


jad er the ena “ be upon _ 
1; then have a hes, 3 


the other ſide, cut a notcht In 
the end E being cut like the end 


to be laid over the largeſt ſide 
of the pit; take the end 8 of 
your little ſtick, and lay the flat 
ſide on the place M, upon the 
end of the ſtick with is pricked 


d place ck which | 
holds the fork in ſuch: männer, 


entice the Bird thither wich ſome 
Earth- worms ſtuck on ſome long 
Thorns, and in hard and froſty 


which will much entice the Birds I 


PIT 
Another ſort of Pit- Fall is thus 
5 deſcribed. g 235 


Take an Holly-ſlick about the 
bigneſs of ones middle finger, and 
x foot and an half long; alſo an- 
ether Stick of the ſame bigneſs, 
two inches ſhorter ; both bent 
like a Bow wich good double 
Pack- thread; between which, 
place a Certain flat Stick about 
18 inches long, as the Letters 
P, NM, KR, G, denotes, by mp 1 
ct which you may hend the ſai 
Sticks; then tie the end of the 


ſaid Stick &, unto the middle of 


the leſſer Bow, to try it it be 
right, and wich cne Hand hold 


the end P of the flat ſtick, and | 
wich the other pull the lefler | 


| bow towards you; and if when 
yon let it fly, it returns with a 
g: od force, it's a ſign it is well 
dene; then tie upon your flat 


ſtick about three inches from the 
by the Letter P, a 


end of it, : 
ſmall packthread about nine in- 
ches long, and as big as a good 


-. Quill; between the faid pack- 


thread at P, and the Letter K 


** 


f 


| bend it, 1s co lift up the greater 


N 
thread double as N, O, and then 
ſpread a ſmall Net over the two 
bows, letting the whole be lile 
a Folding-ſtool: The way to 


of the hows and bring it over the 
little ſtick Q, R, then paſs thwart 
the Net, the double Thread N. 0, 
with the bait faſtned therein at 
N, and opening the end O, put 
it on the end of the Stick R, 
and it is ready ſet. For the bet- 
ter comprehending of it, there 
are three Figures deſcribed; one 
ſhe wing how to make it, another 
to bend or ſet it, and the third 


to ſhew it ready fer ; and bei 
I fixed, ſtrew ſome Leaves be 


| 


| 


it, and alfo upon the bottom 
thereof before, to the end that 
Birds may not unbend it, nnleſs 
the fore part. 
NET-STRUCK, or Sm 
Running; in Horfes, is adepriya- 
tion of Feeling or Motion, not 
ſtirring any of the Members, bur 
that they remain in the ſameform 
as when he was firſt ſtruck, e 
Sl an Horſe ſometime by 
Choler and Phlegm 1 
dantly mixed together; ſometimes 
from Melancholy Blood, being a 
cold and dry Humour, wick 
makes ſick che hinder part ofthe 
Brainʒ ſometimes of extraordinary 
Hear or Cold, or raw Pigeſſion 
ſtriking into the Veins ſuddenly ; 


rocceds from Heat, ir may; be 
wn by the hotneſs "of the 
Horſe's brearh and the free fetch» | 
ing of hit wind; but if from Gold, 
ic may be known by his ſtulling - 


y 


* 
* 


boat iche Letter M, tie the give him 


and poze in his Head. 
70 Cure it, ſme preſeride® 


hn 
3 2 
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TREES ; Stene- fruit, after two 


that is beſt done in October or 


be allow'd of. In preparing your 


allow, and raiſe the Earth a- 


Cattle are ff quently lodged or 


RG DES 2k 


P L A 


ba 


4 18 * F _ . 2 3 22 2 1 7 1 «+ 
ay mix with the Earth that 


- four Wine; or io Haßg a 


Aint Stone over his Head, or 
{-me old Syche or cold Iron: 
chers preſcribe ro give him Ex- 
erciſe before and afrer Warer, 
aud to mix Hempſeed in his pro- 
veaderz and to force him to 
Swear, give him Miſletoe of the 
0k, Muſtard ſeed; Seed of Black- 
poplar, Cinquefoyl, Germander, 
Hyiop, 8. Johtis-wort, Ge. 
PLANTING WALL-FRUIT- 


years growth in the Nurſery, at- 
ter being inoculated of grafted, 
ace firſt ready to remove, and 


Member; but in ſharp Froſts, 
tio! you cculil tg, yet. tis not 
good to remove Trees: How- 
cver, if the Earth tan be got up. 
pretty whole about the Roots in 
mall Trees near at Hand, it may 


Ground, make u Trench by the 
Wall ſide you are to ſet them up 
„, two foot broad; and alike 
deep; and in every place where 
Tree is to be ſer; about a yard 
lauare, mingle good old totten 
Neatſdung with the Earth, filling 
i: up lightly, near as high as you 
intend the borders ta Be; and 
tread it down; ſo that it be not 
woye half full in the places you 
delign to ſer the Trees: Bur if 
you deſign no bottlers ; then 
Mike an hole on each Tree of 
the ſquare before-mentionel ; 
and if tie Soil be not fo good 
la the bottom, go not To Ueep, 
* will be better to ſet thein 


bout them. If it be Bot a Ma- 


lured Land you. ſer. them ip, 
have ſonie eh ne # 


fine fich Mo 
or ſhovelling.of a Fart e 
td at hand, that is mellow or 
Totten Neatſdüng; Whith you 


the 
Cut off 


if you Tur a paft of any he by 


may be. covered with 4 
For: The Winter-prünin 


"at leaſt fof tuch à Coil 335 


ſome time; mixing füch Ma 
892 


came forth of the hole, ſo or- 
dered that it be a good and ber- 
ter than that out of which your 
Trees came; fill the hole half up 
with ic, tread ir down; that the 
Roots may :reſt cloſe upon it; 
all whoſe ends you are to cut off 
but ms 8 ohe almoſt 
half off; then fit it to the 2 
cutting away ſuch branches is | 
grow directly toward and from. 
ward che Wall, leaving only the 
fide branches to be failed to it 
chen clap in your Treez placip 
it as tar from, the, Wall ai ali 
wp will albwʒ that muſt be ſpread 
upon it, that che Root may, have 
rhe more hberty to ſpread back: 
ward; fill, the hole Wich the 
Mould; but if che Tree he youtiz 
and tender; you muſt throw i 
the Soil, gently; till you Base fl- 
led the hole; but for vid Trees 
they do got teyuire Io much the 
riolity, If the Land be Darren} 
you may cover the Barth Witt 
ang round about the 4 an 
in the end of #ebradry with Ferit 
or Straw + It will be foünd ne. 
ceſſary to prünt and. nail thirh 88 
Wall every Lein twickor 
thrice, actording at they 1 5 


off ſuch az gro diretly 
outward cloſe to the body Af 


off; do icard bid; that the Cur = 
rein 
may 


be done any time befofł Felt, 
except Neunte and Pes hies, 


which are apt to Uie; if ms tet 
before the Sap riſe 4 and. orhing 


beref khan res bf Wollen 


Wheke the riatural 3611 j8 fat 
good enough, it thult Bt bſtiebed; 


Roots of every-Tteet 6 up. fe 


fluke 
Bit 
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| the biggeſt Stems or Boughs 
at ſome ſmall twig, if it may, 
that eicher it, or a treſ branch | g 


may grow over the Cut-place, | 
which muſt be kept covered 


| Or if che kind of Fruit ſhould be 
diſliked, the boughs may be ino- 


Suthwards; the Eaſt-wall is to 


the Weſt may be ſet with Pears, 
of che conrſeſt Pears and Plumbs 
doth to cover the Wall handſom- 


ly, and many years they will bear 
'as well on it, as on Standards, 


* 


tectiy North; Nut-Trees are al- 
well upon it; then for the Au · 
— late, the moſt South and 


neicher will ſome come to matu- 


the. poſition, form, and building | 


FLA 

with rhe Soil, as beſt. ſuit with, 
its temper: Hot Dung is beſt for 
that which is cold; Marle and 


Mud, or ſhovellings of Yards, 


for the lighr Ground; Nearſdung | 


For the barren ; gravel or cold 
Clay for the over- rich. When 
your Wall-Trees are grown old 
and full of big Wood, they may 
in three or four years be re- 
newed, by cutting our ſome of 


yearly, cutting each branch off 


wich Clay, and ſo go on yearly, 
till all the big Wood is cut out: | 


culated or grafted with a better 
ſort of Fruit, but not all in one 
8 8 

Now, in furmſhing your Wall 
with Fruit-Trees, obſerve always 
to plant Peaches and Nectarines 
up to the Wall that is moſt 


be allotted to Apricocks, early 
Cherries. and t he choiceſt Plumbs; 


Cherries and Plumbs : But ſome 


may be fet to the North-wall, 


efpecially if jthe Wall be not di- 
fo proper for it, and will proſper 
tumnal and Winrer-pears that ri- 

{gheſt Wall does improve them, 


rity in our Climate ſome years, 
without ſuch a Wall: But fer 


tells us. The Romans 


F 
ee 
of a Wall for this purpoſe, ſei 
Wall for Fruit-Trees. © 'y 
PLANTING Forreft-Trees; fee 
Seminary and Tr anſplanting, * 
PLANTING an Orchard; ſe 
mrevard. 
PLATANUS, a beautiful and 
precious Tree, ſo doated on hy 
Xerxes, that he ſtopt his prod 
gious Army, neglected his moſt 
important Affairs, to admire the 
beauty of it, adorn'd it with 
Jewels, call'd it his Goddeſt and 
when he remov'd, caus'd the f 
gure of it to be ſtampt ina M6 
dal of Gold, which he continy 
ally wore about him, as Aria 
firſt brougk 
this Tree from the Levant, and 
cultivated it only for its ſta 
and proud Head; fo that Cite, 
Hortenſius, and other Romas On- 
tors and Stateſmen, would nov 
and then exchange a rurn at the 
Bar, that they might ſtepto thei 
Farms to refrefh aad water thei 
Platans, and would fometime 
irrigate them with Wine, The) 
valued them ſo much, that Wen 
they have tranſplanted them u 
France, they exatted a Tribute a 
ſuch of the Natives as did bit 
put their Heads under its ſhut 
dow. Pliny ſays, no Tree de- 
fends better from. the heat of the 


more kgfidly in Winter. I 

will fidbrifh in England without 
any more trouble, than frequent 
and plentiful Warering, winc 
they moft delight in from hel 
youth. They might de prope 
gated to the incredible One 
ment of the Walks and Avenue 
ey be | 
may be raifed of their deen 
art care, in a moiſt Soil The 


Sun e. nor admits ! 


Seed ought to be brougtit wo 


ripe, being gathered From ſort 


— 


Autumn, and brought 
| | Ty 


more 


try. When they Sleep, they do 


Ducks or Geeſe ,, and indeed, 


| Pio _ 5 
more Levantine· parts than Tal. | follow: 1. The Doube · whee led 


They 
ly by Layers, and affect a 


are propagated abundant- 
propag freſh 


and feeding Ground. The Weſt- 


Indian. plain is not alrogether fo 
| rare, bur it riſes to a godly | 


Tree, bears a very ample and | 
jagg'd Leaf, 8 : 
" PLOVERS; theſe are Birds 
that uſe to fly in exceeding great 
Flocks together, and generally 
come to us abour September, and 
leave us in or about Marche In 
froſt and cold Weather, they 
ſeek their Food on ſuch Lands 
as lie near and adjoining to the 
Sea; but in thaws and open Sea- 
ſons, go higher vp into the Coun- 


net perch upon any thing, but 
couch or fit on the Ground $$ 


they only ſleep in calm Weather, 
o:herwite they paſs moſt part of 
the Night in running up and 
down to ſeek for Worms as they 
come our of the Ground, and 


by their —_— Day-break, unite 
y, and fo depart. 


all into a 
As for the taking of them, tis 
rot good to ſet your Nets for 
them in long Froſts and conti- 
ted cold Seaſons, but intermixt 
with weathers ; and of all Winds, 
the Northweſt is the worſt to 
tke them 3 and care ſhould. be 
had exactly to place the Net ac- 
cording to the wind; when the 
wind is Eaſterly, that they may 
play Weſterly ; that ſo the Birds 
may be taken flying croſs the Net, 
nat long ways therewith 

PLOUGH, is the moſt neceſ- 
ary Inſtrument, the chiefeſt of 
al En ines, (as Mr. Prat terms 
1) and happily found our, where- 
of there is very great variety, 
acc rding to the ſeveral cuſtomes 
of ſeveral places; but among the 


| 


rows have been 


50 


Plough, conſtantly uſed in Hart. 
fardſhire and eltewhere, is very 
good upon all flinty, ſtrong, or 
hard Gravel, or indeed any other 
hard Land whatſoever. It muſt 
be ſtronger than 
| Ploughs, is uſually drawn with 
Horſes or Oxen, two at a breaſt, 
the Wheels being eighteen or 
twenty inches high , and the 
Furrow- wheel in ſome places of 
a larger circumference than the 
other that goes on the ſolid 
Land. 
which is alſo Double-wheeled, 


9 


but heavier and more clumſy, 


called the Kentiſh-plough beſides, 
from the much uſe of it in that 
Countrey. 3. The One- wheel - 
plough, which may be almoſt u- 
ſed in any ſort of Land, being 
made lighter and nimbler than 
other Wheel-ploughs ; and with 
which, faith the Engliſh Impro- 
ver, being drawn by one Horſe, 
and held by one Man, one Acre 
a day has been ploughed at fow- 
ing time in a moiſt Seaſon. 4... 
The plain Plough, made wickour 
either Wheel or Foot, of an eaſie 
Going; and fit for any Lands, 
unleſs extreamly irregular with 
Stones, Roots, Hardneſs, c. 
where the Double-wheeled-plow 
is to be uſed. 53. The Double- 
plough, one being affixed to the 
tide of the other, that by the 
help of four Horſes and two 
Men, a double portion of Land 
d, the one Fur- 


e 
e dhe ide of the other: 


Beſides which, there is another 
of the ſort, whereby two Fur- 

rb ar 
once, one under another ;*ſo 
that the Land is ſtirred up twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, which 
is of exceed ing great uſe. 


Pracipal ſott, theſe are which 


any other 


2. Turn-wreſt Plough, ._- 


PLQ 


There are ſeveral other ſorts 


of Ploughs, with great 'vatizticn | 


in the ſeveral parts of them; 
foe having made a Plough with 
an Harrow fixed thereto; others 
* i2ned one to plough, ſow, and 

arrow at the fame time; and 
many more might be made for 
| ſeveral uſes, as a plough to pare 
off lightly che Turf of ſworded 
Land; which laboricus Work. is 
ulually done with the Breaſt plow 


to be burned on heaps atter it's 


turned and dried, which would 
have the greateſt part of the ex- 


pence of Burn- beating, and be as 


well, if not better. 

But upon all oc: ſions, regard 
is to be had that the Plough be 
well proportion'd ſor Strength, 
to the nature or ſtrenzrh ot the 
Ground that is to bs. plopghed, 
chat the Irons be ſharpricd and 
wear bright; ard by how much 
any Plough is made ſhorter and 
lefſer, having its true picch, with 


its true caſt on its Shield-board, 


and Short-wreſt, and Sharp- 
Irons, by fo mach the eaſier 


It 18. i 


PLOUGHMAN, or Carter; ia 
following of his Occupation, his | 


buſineſs is to lock to the nature 
of the Earth, next to the ſeaſons 
of the Vear, then to the cuſtoms 
and faſhions of the place where- 
in he lives; which cuſtomes are 
but too rigidly, and, as may be 
' aid, ſuperfluouſly kept in many 


places, do the prejudice of good 


Husbandry: How to lay Lis Fur- 
rows, of what depth he ſhould 
plough them, and how. he may 
be able to raiſe and pain the 


greateſt ſtore of Mould, his own. 


experience 'witl tenen him beſt; 


« al, to order. his Cattle, and 


Foolethera for the diverſity of 
Grounds Ee 1 3 Luc in caſe 
ke Arable Land im! 


2 
* ® 


tie agafuft 


LAH. Þ® 
the ſide of any ſteep Hill, as fur 
the moſt part all barren ran 
do, if a Man ſhould plough thas 


| Land directiy againſt the Hill, 


beginning below, and ſo aſcenc- 
ing ſtreight upright, then down 
again, and up again, this very 
Labour weuld neceſſarily breed 
uch a weariſormneſs in the Cat- 
| te, beſides the overheating and 
lurfeiting of them, that there 
would be no going through there. 
with; wherefore, he muſt take 
Lare to plovgh it ſidę- ways, over- 
thwart the hill, where the Beatz 
| lay tread on the level Grgund, 
and never directly up ard down; 
| fo alſo ſhall the Compoſt or Na- 
| nure laid upon the Greund not 

be fo ſoon wafled away from the 
upper part; for the Furrows nct 
lying ſtreight down in an even 
deſcent; but turned 'croſe-ways 
up ward againſt the hill, muſt ne- 
ceſſatil) hold the Soil within 


15. ; ; . De. 1 
| PLUM-TREE, Primus 3, tizof 
divers ſorts, differing in the Shoot 
and Leaves from each other, but 
are chictly diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Fruit, which are of ſeverabc- 
lours, taſtes, and forms 3, ſame 
| early ripe, others later, ang all 
commonly known by particular 
Names As, I. The Red Primor. 
| dian, that is like a Pear, well 
taſted, and early ripe. 2. Blue 
Primordian, like the other in 
ſnape, but leſs, good taſte, and 
ls 4 plentiful bearer, -/ 3. Lie An- 
: ber Primerdian, xound, peliou, 
and wateriſn. 4. Arocco Plum, 
large, black, early ripe, and apt 
to bear. 5. Barberry, Iarge, early, 
black, and Egg: faſhioned. 6. 
Blec Dame ſine, early ripe, well 
taſted, bigger. than a amen, 
and bears well, in +, Randerd 
J. Toe Litlęt, lige rhe laſt, but 
better relihedy g. Cre H. 


* 
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— 
wa ſin, ſmall, round, ever green, | ripe, well taſted, and dry. 37. 
mo 'a ſmall Stone, well taſted, The Peafend-plum, whereot there 
and early ripe. 9. Prunella, tmall, is the red, white, and green, all 
white, and tart taſted, good to | long, late ripe, wateriſh, the red 
dry or preſerve. 10. The Black | the beſt, and green the biggek. 
prunella, not ſo ſharp, and ſerves | 32. The bite, yellow, and red 
for the ſame ules. 11. The | Date, all difering in colour and 
Muſcles, fair and ſome what long | raſte, 33. The white, the red, 
and black, well taſted, and a the black, and the early Whire- 
good bearer. 12. Red Muſcle- | pear-plum. 34. Durch. plum, well. 
plum, leſs than the other, flatter, formed, and yellowiſh. 35. Apri- 
and of a darker Red. 13. The | cob. plum, whitiſh, yellow, wa⸗ 
| Catalmia, bluer, rounder, and | teriſh, and ill taſted. 36. Nut- 
of a quicker taſte than the other. meg-plum, one like a Nutmeg, 
14. Ble. plum, middle-f1z'd, black, | white, and late ripe, but pret 
flac on one fide, and well taſted. | good; and another of à ſmall 
15, Cheſton-plum, long, large, of | dark Red, and late ripe alſo. 
a dark Red, and well taſted. | 37, The Pruine Damſon, bigger 
15. Kings-plum, middle-ſiz'd, well | and better than the common kind, 
tiſted, red, bears well on a Wall,! good to dry ard preſerve. 38. 
bur not on a Standard. 17. Dia- The Mirabiliom, both red and 
per'd, pale yellow, marbled, fair, white, gc." 5 
firm, and well taſted. 18. The] The beit and biggeſt of theſe 
Nurbled, like a Cheſton, yellow, Plums are planted on Eaſt and 
marbled wich red, a good Fruit. } Weſt- walls, and in palliſade Hed- 
19. Dam:ſco, middle- zd, long, ges; the other will bear well in 
reddiſh, and good. 20. Fade- Standards: The Fruit buds from 
ingbam- plum, in form and colour | Chriſtimas to April, are are often 
ſomewhat like the laſt, and a | picked off hy Birds, which ſnould 
gocd Fruit 21. Blue Perdrigon, | be carefull prevented. Fi. 1 
le a Damſon, bur ſooner ripe, | Plume are very good Food; 
and much better taſted. 22. The | taking away Thirſt, refreſhin; 
G-een, bigger and rounder, and and moiſtning the Body, whence 
well tzſtzd." 23. The Write, big- | their Juice boiled may ſerve tro 
ger tan the laſt, but not Io good. excite the Appetite; and extin _ 
24. The Martchleſs, middle- md, | guiſh Thirſt in Feveriſh perſons 
white, excellent raſte, and much | but ſuch as have a cold and wei 
eſteemd. 25. Verdeck, large, | Stomach, muſt have a care of 
ſtininz, green, fir only ro pre- them; ſo muſt alfo the Decript 1 
ſerve. 26. Peach. plum, long, fand Phlegmatick, and ſuch as are 
whitiſh, ſome what late, and good ſtroubled with Cholick-pains ; bur 
taſted, 27, The Imperial, of two | yet their hurt is remedied and 
ſorts, one long, the other round, correfted, by eating Sugar with 


— 


ITY 


both large, but the round the them at the firſt Courſe, or 

beſt, 28. Guant-plum, is greae Salt - meats, and An ann 
Pear ſalhiond, moiſt ſweet taſte, Wine after them, : > 

and red, 29. The Denny, like, . PLUSH; Botaniſts call the. 
but lels chan the marbled; larec | middle of Roſes, Anemonies, e. 
Ape, aad a good Fruit. 30. The | by this Name; which of ſome is. 
Tarkey, great, long, black, late [cermed: Thrum, or Thrummys=, 
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_ firew a little Barley, Oats, ' or 


the Pocket-Net deſcribed under 
tifcial, and ſo you m 


may alſo in other Paths place 


Horſe-hair in certain fit places a 
thwart their Paths to take them 


the firſt that is taken will ſtruggle, 


the breaking the Lincs, and their 


Pos, 
heads; of others Hairy-heads, 
Buttons, Boſs, Tuft, or Wort. 
POCKET-HAGES; theſe are 
certain ſnort Nets wherewith to 
take Pheaſants alive, withour 
Hurting them; and whoſe haunts 
when they have tound our, place 
your ſelt for the better view on 
ſome Tree without noife ; and 
when you find they are there, 


heat, for a train, and in fome 
likely place lay five or ſix hand- 
fuls together; ro which they 
will come, as being drawn thi- 
ther by the train: Then plant 


the Head, Calls Natural and Ar- 
lay two 
or three of chem inother places, 
and plant croſs their walks; theſe 
Pocket- Hages thus deſcribed. 
, 3 „ ET Le, 8 


| 
ö 
1 
] 


They are about a Yard long, 
and ſixteen Inches deep; you 


two or three of your Collars of 


by their Legs, and be ſure to 
watch out very narrowly ; now 


very hard to get off, and will 
alſo make à great cry, which 
may occaſion the frighining à- 
way of che reit, that are near 
at hand, ſo that himbleneſs is re- 

uired; beſides, if they be taken 

y theftrings, they will hazzard | 


may be had to, run round them, 


by the Inſurer of Skips, Goods, 
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POM 
| POISON; 'Tis an Evil in 
Sheep which their ſtaggering and 
reeling ſhew they are incommo- 
ded with, having licked ſome 
' poiſonous thing or other; to the 
curingof which, open the Sheeps 
Mouth, and finding Bliſters under 
his Tongue, break them, or rub 
them wirh Earth, or Sage, and 
piſs in his Meutbun. 
' POLE-CATS, ' Wheaſets , &o. 
theſe Animals are very injurious 
to Warrens, Dove-houſes, Hen - 
rooſts, &c. but the method to 
take them in Hatches and ſmall 
Iron-gins like, thoſe made for 
Foxes, are ſo very well known, 
that nothing need be ſaid of them; 
only for preſerving your pigeons 
houſes from being deſtroved b 
the Pole-Cats, they myſt be ereft- 
ed where a Ditch br Channel 


and this will keep thoſe Vermine 
from making their Borroyghs un- 
der Gram... 
POLICY OF INSURANCE; is 
an Inſtrument of Writing, given 


Houſes unro Merchants, r. to 
oblige them to pay the ſum in: 
ſured in caſe of loſs. 

- POLLDERS; are old Trees uſu- 


ally topped, of which ſee Shrowa- 
ing of Trees. „ 


POMESRANNAT ; double 
Rloſſomed wild, Balauſtium, Flow- 
ers ar the end of Auguſt, and 
is the rareſt of all the flowering 


Shrubbs ; if pruned grows up 
high; . in a thick bulk 
full of ſmall hranches, with ſome 
Thorns thereon ; its green ſhin- 
ing Leaves fall off in Winter; at 
the ſides and end of the branches 
come out many hard and Coral- 
cajpured' Cups, and out of them 
beawaful Flowers of a Crimſon 
colour , There are alſo other va- 


riries of it, byr co have it Renh 


+> 
TY) 


n 


eee 


—_ 


| POM 

in E. gland, it muſt be planted in 
1 Box or Cafe made of Wood, 
ar it may be Houſed in Win- 
ter, and in Spring the young 
dprouts ſheared off, that it ſpend 
t ſelf not too much in them; 
and this done two or three times, 
the plant is eaſily in creaſed by 
its Suckers, or by laying. 

The beſt Fruit of this Tree 
is ſuch as is large, ripe, and eaſi- 


„ 
two or three main Runners ae 
the moſt, ſo you will have them 
to grow to a huge bigneſs; bur 
ca re muſt be had that the Heads 
offche main Runners be not hurt. 
There are a lefler ſort of thoſe 
Pompeons, called Squaſhes, brought 
lately into requeſt, whoſe edible 
part being boyled and ſerved 
up with powdered Beef, is e- 
ſteemed good Sauce. See Cy- 


y to be peeled, and the ſour, trulls. : 


for they have juice enough; the 
ſeer are hot and moiſt tempe- 
raely ; the ſtrongand four cold, 
and thoſe of a midling taſte, very 
dry; the firſt are good for the 
Stomach ; the ſharp and ſour for 
the Liver, burning Feav 
bis alſo their Wine ane 
und the peel is very good to 
put among Linnen and Cloaths 
1 Trunk; for it gives them a 
ncer ſmell, and preſerves them 
tom Moth; but as the ſweet, 
im granates cauſe heat and win- 
Inels, and that the ſour are E- 
jemics to the Breaſt, and defend 
te Teeth and Gums, the one 
ont qualifies the malignity of the 
ker; and therefore the Grains 
ſe to be mixed together. 

OMPEONS ; theſe are much 
re hardy than eicher Mellons 
Cucumbers, yet they are ten- 
cr in their firſt ſpringing, and 
Krefore not uſually planted till 
; and then for ſome time af- 
b they are come up defended | 
M tne Cold; the beſt way to 
ie them, is to plant the Seeds 
m a good Mould, in a warm 
au, and then to tranſplant 
Pa rich dungy Bed made 
ide ſame purpoſe , taking 
i to water them now and then 
Water wherein pigeons- 
5 has been infuſed : When 
J bloſſom let all the dry 


rup, 


; 


* 


r Cc. | ſeys. 
Sy 


a greedy | 
great ſhoals together, W 


OL, or Brook ; this is pro- 
perly a place of Water kept to- 
gether, and is fed, or ſupplied 
by Springs; the over- plus run- 
ning away thro* Sluces, Defen- 
ders, Wyers , and other Caw- 


POOLER, or Foler; it is an In- 


be | ſtrument uſed about Tannerspits, 


wherewith they ſtir up the Ou- 
ſer, or Bark and. Water; and 
when it is ſufficiently ſoaked and 
the ſtrength gone our of the 
Bark, then comes the Fiſher , 
which is an Iron with Net-work, 
made from fide to fide of it with. 
Iron Wyers, with which the 
Bark is taken out of the Water: 
Laſtly, the Lime- Hook to draw the 
Hides out of the pit. . 


| POPE, or Ruff; this Fiſh with 


a double Name is ſmall, and 

rarely grows biger than a Gudge- 
on, in form not unlike unto a 
Perch, bur accounted to be bet- 


ter Food, taſting as pleaſant as 


any Fiſh whatſoever; he fre- 
quents the deepeſt running pla- 
ces in a Gravel River, the ex- 
act bottom whereot being found 
by plumbing, and your Hooks 
baited with ſmall red, or bran- 
gling Worms, there will be ex- 
cellent ſport for you; for he is 
biter _——— in 
ere the 


Water is deep, ſmooth and calm, 
* a great 


ee daten away, leaving 
e 


and if you would catch 


number 


. EKS ; Botaniſts give this Epithet them every ſecond Year, fav 


_ 


POP © GRE 
nuuiber, bait your Ground with ones Arm; eight. or nine Fog 
Earth, and Angle for them with from the Ground as they trip 

4 ſmall red Worm. 1 them In Italy g for thir Vines 10 
pOPILIONACEANS FLOW- I ſorpent on, they pol or hed 


1 


to ſuch Flowers as reſemble But - ¶ the middle ſtreight and thriving 
terflies, as the bloſſoms of Peaſe | ſhoot, and at the third Year c 
and Beans do. chem alſo. The ſhade is whole 
POPLAR, Lat. Populus, of this | ſome in Summer, but are not pm 
there are ſeveral kinds, as white, Þ per for Walks or Avenues becaut 
black, Cc. beſides the Aſpin. of their Suckers. .They ſhoul 
The white is moſt uſual with us, | be planted in barren Wood 
and may be raifed in abundance | and to flank places at a diſtane 
by every ſet or ſlip. Fence the | tor their increaſe and the g 
Ground as far as any old Pop/ar tering brightneſs of their Lene 
Roots extend, they will furniſh | The Leaves are good for Cat 
- Suckers inumerable to be flipped which muſt be ſtripped fran 
from their Mothers, and tranf- | the- cut Boughs 5 7 
planted the firſt Year; but if] faggotred ; do this towards th 
you cut down an old Tree, you end of October, and reſerve che 
will need no other Nurſery: in bundles for Winter Fodd:ilf 
They flouriſh wonderfully in | The Wood is uſeful to the Ea 
-moiſt atid boggy places, fo the graver, and being fawn inj 
Ground be not ſpewing, bur | Boards and Sapt dry, continu 
eſpecially near the banks of | a long while. They tonne 
Rivers, in low and fertile | made Shields of it. Dizcoride 
Grounds, and likewiſe in drier. | fays, that the Bark chop'd ſmi 
Truncheons of ſeven, or eight | and ſow'd in rills, well and rid 
98 long, thruſt two Foot into | iy Manured and Watered, w 
the Earth Ca hole being made | produce a plentiful Crop of My 
with a ſharp hard Stake, filled bo n The ſame is effected! 
with Water, and then with fine || caſting warm Water, in whit 
Earth preſſed in and cloſe about Yelt is diſſolved upon a new 6 
them)when once rooted,cut them | Stump. The Muſhrooms 
fix Inches above the Ground, | ſpring from the rotren flu 
place chem at à Yard diſtance, ot this Tree, are not venemal 
and they immediately furniſh a | as thoſe of moſt other Trees: 
kind of Coppice : If you plant | being gathered after the i 
them of rooted Trees, or ſimal- | Aurumnal Rains. The palegie 
ler Setts, fix them not ſo'deep, | Poplar- is propereſt tor wat 
for the Root they ſtrike is bur | Ground, Groves of Trunel 
commonly ſhallow. They make | from two to eight Foot 
prodigious ſhoots in fifteen, or. | brings a. good Lop in 2 Wh 
ſixteen Years ; their Heads muſt | time, and is ' preferred w 
nat be diminiſhed. bur the low- | lows. When yay BA them, 
er branches may, yet not too far | the Ground with a fort. dd 
up; cleanſe the for every ſe- | Augur, a Foot and half deep, 


cond Year; ſo much for the | more, to prevent the ſtripp 
8 of- Jof the Bark from the Stake 


plancings, Gur hens, lers 


-» 


white. The black Poplar is of- 
ten pollard, when as big as 


pOP 


bee of cracks at eitlier end two | 


or three 
Farh ſhould - be rammed cloſe to 
tem, Some make Drains in ve- 
ry moiſtGround two Spade deep, 
and three Foot wide, caſting up 
he Earth between the Draius, 
ſowing ic the firſt Year with Oats 
to mellow the Ground, the next 
Vintcr ſetting it for Coppice, 
wich theſe, or any of the watry 
fort of Trees, and in four or five 
ears you will have a handſome 


in Inches deep Diameter, 


Leif is ſhaped as if the point 
nere cur off; it grows well a- 
monzſt; the curious here to a 
aniderable ſtature : It is ſup- 
poſed to have firſt been brought 
wer by Jom Tradeſcant, under 
the Name of the Tulip: tree, 

The Aſpen only C which is a 
ubite Poplar, bearing a more 
[:71and tremulous Leaf, thruſts 
down a more ſearching Foot, 
nd does not admit of his head 
being cut off. Pliny would have 
ort Trunchions couched two 
or in the Ground, but firſt 
* days dried, at one Foot and 
I half diſtince, and then Moul- 
fel over. ER, 
There's a finer ſort of white 
Ur which the Dutch call 4- 


>, and is tranſported hither 
the Mn Halland; they are beſt pro- 
ale gie el of ſlips from the Roots, 
t wu e bet of which will take, and 
unchh ; de tran ſplanted in March at 


oot l 


me or four Years growth: 
u 4 1 


hey h 


| ro VO i Hande, which the 
hem, VE frſt at one Foot Adee, 
ors. OE Vould liehe and not, by 
deep, BP Eats Claycy : They muſt be 
er re pretty deep, not above 


Stabe Ne. lache 


| 


— 


competent bigneſs, and the 


Fell, and ſo ſucceſſively, They 
have a Poplar in Virginia whole | 


have large Nurſeries of 


* Hove Ground # Funder their ſhade. The Tymber 
[7m lean by pruning them, in comparadle "for white wooden 


PO 
to the middle {ſhoot}, till the 
third or fourth Year; and when 
you tranſplant, place them at ten 
or twelve Foot inrerval. They 
will grow of Layers and Cut- 
ings in very moiſt places: In 
three Years they come to ar 
incredible height, will in twelve 
be as big as ones middle, and in 
eighteen or twenty be at full per- 
fection. An Abele Tree in Sion 
being Lopd in Fe 1631, 
did, by the end of Ocbober 1652. 
produce branches as big as a 
Man's Wriſt, and ſeventeen Foot 
in length; for which Celerity 
they are fit for ſuch late Bull 
ders as ſeat their Houſes in naked 
| and unſneltered places, ſince by 
theſe whilſt a Man goes a Voy- 
age of no long Continuance, his 
Houſe and Lands may be ſo co- 
vered as hardly to be known at 
his return; as they increaſe in 
bulk ſo they increaſe in value, 
which, after the firſt ſeven Years, 
is annually worth twelve pence 
more ; ſo as the Dutch look u 
on a Plantation of theſe Trees as 
an ample Portion for a Daughter - 
A Knight, who, not long ſince, 
begun his Plantation about Rich- 
mond, calculated, that thir 
pound being laid ont in tho 
Plants, would at leaſt render ten 
thoufand pound in eighteen ears, 
every Tree affording thirty Plants, 
and, every of them thirty more, 
after each ſeven Years improving 
ewclvepence in growth, till they. 
* to 1 1 7 | We 

e beſt u . the 
and Abele is 1010 Walks and A- 
venues about Grounds. that are 
firuared & pt and near qo? Wa- 
ter; WHEN they me to be very 
old they 808 Aubrey 2 ca 


l Any thing thrives 
er their. ſhade. The Tymber is 


f 


* 


« 
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Veſſels, as Trayes, Bouls and o- Cubers, of about threeſcore Om 
ther Turners ware; for Bellows, | ces weight; which pieces thy 
Ship Pumps, Wooden-heels, Carts, | wrought, are ſold to the peoy] 
Building, Vine and Hop Props. | that comonly fetch them in get 
The Loppings in Fanwary are tor | numbers from remote places of 
the Fire; therefore thoſe who | that Country, who tranſpog 
have proper Grounds, may with | them to their homes, and there 
eaſe, and in a ſhorr time ſtore | bake them in this manner, The 
themſelves for a conſiderable Fa- heat their Ovens well for te 
mily; but it is no very good | ſpace of fifreen days ſucceſſively, 
' Firing, Of the Aſpen, Hoops, | and then keep them ſo cloſe thy 
| Fire-wood and Coals are made. | no Air may get in, and atter ff. 
The Juice of Poplar dropped teen days more are paſſed, they 
into the Ears aſſwages the pain; * the Oven in the preſence 
the Buds contuſed and mixed | of an Officer, who rakes every fi 
with Honey, make a good Colly- | Veſſel of each faſhion for the 
rium for the Eyes, as is the Oynt- | ſervice of the Emperor; the fane 
ment to refrigerate fand cauſe | people that thus bake it, who 
Sleep. T7 live at Sentiſims, or Fention, in 
POPPIES DOUBLE ; they are | the Province of Kian), have il. 
ſo common as to need no de- | ſo che Art alone of colouring 
| ſrription; ſome Red, ſome Pur- it, which they keep for a'prex 
ple, Scarlet, hood Colour, white | fecrer. _ 1 
Bluſh, r. Another each Leaf | PORTION ; is when yougie 
of the Flower is half Scarlet, half | an Horſe any Liquid purging 
white : Another ſtriped with the | Matter to drink, whether it be 
ſame colour. But the moſt e- | by purging Powders diſſolved 
| Neemed is one of a yonger date, | Wine or Ale, or that it be a 
of a fine Gold yellow and double, | other liquid Stuff, their uſe be. 
flowering in June, yielding much | ing to cleanſe the Sromach and 
Seed, and either ſawed or falling | Gutts from ſuch naughty Huy 
of themſelves, will come up and | mours, which Glanders; Cold 
| proſper any where. | and Surfeits have ingendered il 
PORCELANE, or China-Ware ; | the Body. It muſt be admits 
all the attempts, here at home, | ſtred in ,the Morning, after bt 
failing of the defired ſucceſs in | hath faſted from Meat and Drill 
making of this curious Ware: | all the Night before; and bel 
It will not be improper to ſhew | the Horſe has received. it, n 
how it is done abroad: Near the | him gently, about an hour, d 
Town of Geofifol, in the Province | ſer him up, and let him rand 0 
of Nanbin, in the Kingdom of | the Bit two hours after it, wel 
Chinz, they draw the Earth for | Littered and Cloathed If he 
it, which is found between the | be ſick let him lie down:z d 
Rocks of the Mountains, and | that will do him no goody all 
which they beat very ſmall, | chat you find him ſo ſick u 
ſtamping it into fine Powder, | fear his Lite, give him a quan 
and then put it into Tubs filled | warm Milk Wich a litele $4090 
with Water, where the fineſt part | therein, and he will de wel 
finks to the bottom; 'afrerwards Uh let him have no a 


tis knraded in che form of ſmall [chan a Maſh of, Male, 8 


3 {Te : | $3 


POT 
Warer to drink till his Medicine 
hae done working, 


POT-ASHES; with us all 


Pot | 

24% Liquid and Dry Meaſure; 
is two Quarts, and two of the 
Pottles in the firſt; makes a Gal- 
lon, but in Dry Meaſure: three 
goes to a Gallon, 1 


real forts of Aſhes confus'd together, | 
& of BW arc brought up by thoſe who go 
upon Wl up and down the Country, for 
ther WM the making of green Glaſſes; 
The WM but che bel and ſtrongeſt of all 
r che Eigliſi-Aſbes, are thoſe made of 
eh fmaller Common, High- way 
le tha Thiſtle, tho' all Thiſtles are 


good: Of Fern alſo, which is 


whey an Herb that grows plentifull 
elence A almoſt every where, an excel - 
ery ie ent fort of Pot-Aſhes may be 
or de made, if prudently managed, in 
e (ane this manner: It muſt cur 


vo down when it's green, at its full 
0n, u erowth, about the Increaſe of 
ave -B the Moon, if poſſible, or ap- 
during proaching : Ad appoſitum Solis; 


gie it together, it will ſoon wither, 
urging g wick chen is ſo burn'd into 
ic de Aſs; having laid it in piles ei- 


[ved in 
be any 
iſe be⸗ 
h and 
q Hu- 
Cold 


ther upon the Ground, 
Cates, 
Which the Aſhes falls. 


ether Butrered or 
ear the Nature of this plant 
Me; what they call Jeruſalem- 
#ticoabs, bur they are nor ſo 


for then the Herb is fulleſt of 


| 


uice and Liquor being cur, lay 


d, or Iron 
over an Hole, or Pit, into 


POTATOES ; are planted in 


ſeyeral parts of our Country to 
trery Igood ad vantage, being 
afly increaſed by cutting the 
Pots into ſevera 
ach piece growing as well as 
de whole Robot : A good fat 
Moulds beſt for them; but they 
fil grow indifferently in any; the 


pieces, and 


me hoot being commonly 


in Milk: 


r 
very 


od nor wholſome : Theſe ſame 


r Planted either of the Roots, 


* of Seeds, and may probably 
. Propagated in great quan- 
Ini, d Prove good Food for 


NITLE ; this, bath id % 


- POLIND; this generally figni- 
ſies a ſtrong Incloſure to keep in 
Beaſts, but efpecially a place of 
Strength, to keep Cattle that are 
diſtrain d, or put in for any treſ- 
paſs done by them, until they 
de replevied or redeemed; and 
in this ſignification it js called 
Pound-overt, or open Pound, being 
built upon the Lord's waſte, and 
is called the Lord's Pound; for 
he provides it for. the uſe of 
himſelf and his Tenants, Ir is 
divided into Pound open and Pound 
cloſe ; the former is not only the 
Lord's Pound, but a Back-fide, _ 
Court, Yard, ure-Ground,, 
or whatever elſe, whither the 
owner of the Beaſts impounded 
may come to give them Mear, 
and Drink, without offence of 
their being there, or his coming 
thither; whereas the other is 
the contrary, viz. ſuch an one as 
| the owner cannot come unto for 
the ſaid purpoſe, without offence, 
as ſome cloſe Houſe, Caſtle, For- 
wels, and the bee. -:. 1-5... 
POUND; (This, in Troy- 
weight, confiſts of twelve oun- 
ces, being the ſame as, t Apo- 
| thecaries uſe, and Bread, Gold 
and Silver is weighed by it alſo; 
but in Aver -dupois weight, it 
conſiſts of frxteen ounces, and 
by this weight is Wool fold, . 
- whereof fourteen Pound makes: 
one Stone, two Stones, or twen- 
ty eight Pound a Tod; alſo all 
Grocery Wares, Butter, Cheeſe, 
Heſh, Wax,, Lead, Pitch, Tallow, 
Hemp, Roſin, Iron, Copper , Ti, 
&c. is ſold by this weight. 


2 


into v 


break of it felt, rotting more 
jn ward than onward, therefore ] 


* POUND-PEAR, Ia Pare de li- 
wore; is a heavy Pear with a 
rough Skin, ſtout Stalk, and hol- 
low Eyed, and of a dark Ruffer 
colour ; it makes excellent Com- 
pores, either Screwed, or any o- 
ther way Ir is ripe in Novem- 
ber and December. „„ 

/ POWDER CORDIAL; this is 


uſed to help conſumptive and 


weak Horſes; to the making of 
which , take Cinamon and Su- 
gar, of each four ounces, and 
two of fine Boſe Armoniach, made 
ſme Powder and well 
mixt together, then laid tip in a 
Gally-por to uſe, as oecafion 
ferves —— Another way to 
make thar called Electuarium 
Theriacum, is to take Syrup of 
Violets, of Senmons, and Roſes, of 


each half an ounce, of London 


Treacle, which is rhe beſt of any 
for Horſes, and mingle them well 
gether for the forelaid purpoſe, 


it will do. 


POWE-EVIL ; this is a Fiſtula 
growing berween the Ears and 
che Powle, or Nape of a Horſes 
N-ck, which proceeds from Evil 


 Humours thit approach into that 
; _ or elſe from ſome blow or 


ruiſe, for that is the weakeſt and 
tendereſt part of all the Head, 
and therefore ſooneſt offended : 
This Difeafe comes moſtly in the 
Winter; the fizns to know it 
being che ſwelling of the. place, 
which, in progteſs of time, will 


is more danzerous if not cared 
in time: There are various thifgs 
preſcribed for the Cure of it. 1. 
After you have ſhaven away the 
Hair from the ſwelling, lay on a 
Plaiſter upon allomed Leather, 
and let it lie till it hath, ripene 

or broke the Impoſtume; then 


cake a pint of Wine-Vinegar; and 7 Money given for Ship 


FP 
when boy ling hot, mix therewie! 
| as much Loam with the Strap in 
it, and apply as hot as the Horſe 
will ſuffer it, renewing the ſanje 
once a day till it be whole, . 
Some take an ounce of Quich. 
ſilver, Still it in faſting Splitt, 
and Imix it with the quaptity 
of an Hen's Egg, with Agra 
and Brimſtone finely beaten to 
powder, which incorporate very 
well together; and anoint the 
ſwelling therewith , then take 
red Tar a penny worth, Hys 
greaſe - halt 4 pound, Fey 
peras and bay-Salt, of each a 

andfal ; both made into fins 
powder; boyl them very wel, 
and boyling hor apply it to tis 
place, with a Clout ried at the 
end of a Stick, being laely as. 
nointed with the Quick-fvy, 
Hogs-greaſe and Brimſtone, and by 
fo fealding ir three or four Moi: 
nings fucceſſively,: you may ale 
that but only warm the 7ar and 
apply it, it will be cure 3 
Ochers, after they hafe fllt the 
ſore that the Corruption may rut 
out, eat or cut away the proud 
and dead Fleſh after it is waſted 
and made ver ſweet and chen 
Fr be 
ſome Oyl 'of Turpem ine; Wal 
will 46" the Cure 2 b 
dreſſed tlius.  Euphoripun ane 
Maftich well mixed together, as 


| che reſt of the Flock, and en 


ö 


ſerthed with French Soap 3 in 
make a Tent and put it in, it ff 
conſume the evil moiſture. 
' BOX; is a Diftemper in Se 
being 2 Scab like purples, Wi 
in youare to ſeparate Him OY 


his Paſture ; then angitit/ bi 
with Garleck beaten" with 10; 
PRE-E MPT TON; BAN 
buging of any thipg- 


. 
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PREMIUM ; is a Reivdrd, 
PREMIUM ; r i 


— 


PRE 
Ships, Goods, ' Houſes, e. 
WW ypREDIAL-TITHES ; are thoſe 
abs which are paid of things ariſing 


orſe : | 
nd growing from the Ground 
art 1 as Corn, Hay, Fr Uits of 


15 Trees, and the like. i 
io erg ToRT fo Salle. 
Ts Dreſirg; firſt the Herbs, Ingre- 


va Fears muſt be exquiſitly cul- 
. io ed, and cleanſed of all worm- 
very en, ſlimy, cankered, dry fpot- 
be, or any vitiated Leaves, and 
ae ce then that they be rather 
Hy; rinkled than over much ſob d 
WA h Spring- water, eſpecially 
h a0 tice after waſhing, let them 


remlin a while in theCullender, to 


Le drain away the ſuperfluous moi- 
an” ſture, and laſtly ſqueezing them 
© the Wſetogerher gently in a courſe clean. 


Napkin, and ſo they will be in a 
perlect condition to receive what 


(be very clean, not high co- 
hured, nor yeliow, but with an 
jerather of a palled Olive- green, 
thour ſmell, or the leaſt touch 
Rancidneſs, or, indeed, of any 
her ſenſible taſte or ſcent at 
Wl; bur ſmooth, light and plea- 
fat upon the Tongue; ſuch as 
ae bermine, Ornplacive,. and Na- 
e Liccz Olives afford, fit to 
ay the tartneſs of the Vinegar, 
ad other Acids, yet gently to 
mend humectate where it paſ- 
; dut ſome who have an aver- 
n to Oy], ſubſtitute freſh But 
in its ſtead; but tis ſo ex- 
ung cloggy to the Stomach, 
d no means to be allowed. 3. 
Mc muſt be had that the Vine- 
and other Liquid Acids, be 
Rifly clear, neither four, va- 
* dor ſpent, that it, be of the 
a White-wine-Vinegar, whe- 
Mt Diſtilled or otherwiſe, ar- 
ned and impregnated with 
uon of Cioves, Gilli- 


put to them, and ſee that the 


OY — rr — OE IE? 


PRE 
Naflirtium, &c. enriched with 
the vertues of the plant: Aver- 
juice not unfit for Sallad, is made 
by a Grape of that Name, or the 
green immature cluſters of moſt 


other Grapes, preſſed and pur 
into a ſmall Veſſes to ferment. 4. 


ny the Salt, which is 2 a deter- 
ve, penetrati ickning Na- 
ture, be — dic and 
contuſed, as being the leaſt Cor- 
roſive, be of the brighteſt bay, 
grey-Salt; but of this, as of the 
| Sugar alſo, which ſome mingle 
wich the Salr (as warming with. 


there would be no great difficul- 
ty, provided, none but Ladies 
are of the Meſs ; whilſt the per- 


gives the Name, confiſts in the 
grateful Saline Acid-points, rem- 
pered as directed, and is found 
to be moſt eſteemed by judicious 
have been fo nice and luxuriouſly. 
Curious, as to recommend herein, 
and cry up the eſſential Salts and 


and fixr, extracted from the Cal- 
cination of Balm, Roſemary 

Wormwood, Scurvy-graſs, &c. af: 
firming, that without the groſs 


Cooling, generous Cordials, an 
all the Material Medica out of 


ning into an impertinence upon 
this occaſion, ſince tis thought 
all fixed Salts made the common 
way, are little better than our 
common Salts. Its enough that 
our Sallet-Salt be of the beſt or- 
dinary Bay-ſalt, clean, bright, 
dry, and wit | 

And as to Sugar, ealled by ſome 


Sallet, ſo it ſhould be of tac beit 


* Bees, Roſes, Roſemury, 


refined, white, hard, & ſe, yer 
i liehr 


F 


out heating) if perfectiy refined, 


fection of Sallets, and that which 


Pallates, in the mean time ifome 


Spirits of rhe moſt ſanative Ve- 
getables, or ſuch of the alcalizare. 


Plants, we might have Heahng, 


the Salt-Seller ; but withour run- 


Cammin :ſs: 


Indian-Salt, as tis rarely uſed ian 
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rable to Honey for moſt Uſes; 


ed to the Conſtitution, as well as 
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Cold, and the other for hor Sto- 


Conſiſtence of a pap with Vine- 


or ſome thick Glaſs of that ſhape, 


Eſteemed by ſome 


- rrived for this purpoſe. 6, The 


Huſt, which is very prejndicial; 
Pimpinella, or ſmall Buruet Seri. 


PEP 


ght and ſweet as the Maderaes x Hage, may be "mentioned, "which 
nouriſhing, preſerving, cleanſing, | bei 


delighting the Taſte, and prefer- 
but. obſerve, that both this Sal 
and Vinegar are to be proportion- 


the Plants themſelves, the one fof 


machs. 5; It's required that the 
Muſtard, which is another No- 
ble Ingredient, be of the beſt 
Tewksbury, or elſe compos d of 
the ſoundeſt and weightieſt 7ork- 
ſhire Seed, exquiſitely ſifted; win- 
nowed, and freed from the Husks, 
and little, nor over much dried 
by the Fire, tempered to the 


gar, herein ſhavings of Horſe- 
Radiſh have been ſteeped ; then 
cutting an Onion, and putting it 
into a ſmall Earthen Gally- pot, 


pour the Muftard over it, and 
cloſe it very well with a Cork: 


Some there are who preſerve the 


ere and 22 of the 2 
d in a well ſtop Glaſs, to 
temper and r when 
they pleaſe: But what is beſt 
| ond all 
theſe, is compoſed of the dried 
Seeds of the Indian Naſturtiam, 
reduced ro Powder, finely bolted 
and mixed with a like leaven, 
and fo from time to time made 
freſh, as indeed all other Mu- 
ftard ſhould be; but obſerve that 
the Seeds are pounded in a Mor- 
tar, or bruiſed with a poliſhed. 
Cannon bullet, in a large wood - 
en bowl - Diſn, or which. is. moſt 


Tinctures almoſt with every din 
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ng dried, is extolled byfone 
beyond all other Pepper "and 
more wholeſome: And for other 
Stre wings and Aromatixe puh 
may be admitted to enrich om 
Salſet: Orange and Lemm Peel 
are uſed, ro which may beat 
added Jam aica- Pepper, fine 
Berries, as being of ſingular vi 
tue to this purpoſe; neither 
muſt Saffron be omittetl her, 
which the German Houſe ue 
have a way of forming into Bill 
by mingling ic with a little Honey 
which being thoroughly ric 
they reduce into powder, and 
ſprinkle it over their Salladst. 
a noble Cordial: And thoſe «i 
Spain and Italy generally uſe ti 
Flower by mingling its pode 


they eat; but its being ſo apt" 
prevail above every thing, wu 
which it is blended, We mow 
little encourage irs admittane 
into our Saller. 7, TheYol0 
the new laid Zzgs ſhould be boil 
ed moderately hard, to be il 
ed and maſhed with the tf 
Oy! and Vinegar, and paſt 
to quarters, and eat WW, 
Herbs. 8. Some that ie nie 
Curious, Wi N $: 
the Saljer, fert 


' 


all Acids are apf de © 
9. And vlallly, the daun 

Thould be of Peel 
Hl ad, Delph Wan 


preferred, Ground ina Quern con- 


Pepper be it white or black, muſt 
not be. bruiſed to too ſmall a 


and here ithe Roar. of the leſſer 


too deep, nor too ſhalle i 
ling co the. quant r c 


with Ol and e , Were 
their ſeyeral Tu an | 
ſerve that there ougit 8 


— 


the Diſhes, wherein to beat and 


ſecond to receive the crude Herbs 
in, upon which they are to be 

ured, and then kept continual- 
y ſtirred with a Fork and a 
Spoon, till all che Furniture be 
equally moiſtned : Some, ho are 
Husbands of their Oyl, pour at 
firſt the Oyl alone, as more apt 
to communicate and diffuſe its 
ſlipperineſs, than when its ming- 
led and beaten. with the Acids, 
which they pour on laſt of all, 
and ic js incredible how ſmall a. 
quantity of Oyl is ſufficient to 
imbue a very plentiful afſemb-ly 
of Sallet Herbs - And to add no 
more, the Sallet gathered ſhould 
be provided with a light and 
neatly made _ withy-Dutch-Baſ- 
let, divided into ſeveral partiti · 


Ons. | 1 
PRICE CURRANT; is a weekly 
accompt publiſhed in London, of 
the current value of moſt Com- 
mcdiries B 

- PRICKING , thus they call the 
Footing of an Hare, when ſhe 
beats on the hard hearh way, and 
that her Footing can be perceiv- 


back r; otherwiſe called An- 
med, Cloied, Retract, &c in re- 
ſpeſt to Horſes, ſignifies no more 
dan a prick by the negligence of 
the unskilful Farrier in diving of 
the Nails by their weakneſs, ill 
panrinz or breaking of them, 
which, it nor preſently taken out, 
vill, in time, break out into a 


ul Sore; you may know it by 


de Horſe's going lame; but if 
hu defire it more certainly, 
duch him round his Hoof wich 
4 of ene "—_ you 
"ne do the grieved place he 
Wil ſhrink in Nis Foot, or elſe 
7 may try where he is pricked 
 tgwiog Water an his Hoof; 


. 
; : : N — 


mingle the Liquid vehicles, and a 


| Vinegar and Salt. 


* n 


7: + 4 WT. 
for that place where he is pricked, 
E be ſooner dry than any ot 
the reſt. —— To cure it, x, 
pull off the Horſe's Shooe, and 
pare his Foot ſo deep that you 
may diſcover the hole, maki 
the Mouth of it about the breadt 
of a two penny piece; then waſh 
it well with Chamber-lye and 
Salt, or green Copperas and Al- 
lom boiled together in Water; 
then rack on his Shooe again, and 
ſtop the hole with Turpentine , 
Hogs-greaſe, Verdizreaſe melted to- 
gether, and lay Flax or Tow up- 
on it, putting Cows-Dung over 
that, and covering it with Leather, 
and ſplint it with two croſs 
Splints, removing the ſame once 
in two or chree days, and keep 
him out of the wet during the 
Cure. 2. Others taint it with 
Tallow and Turpentine melted to- 
gether, and anoint his Coffin all 
over with bole Armoniack and 
Vinegar mingled together, and 
take red Nettles ſtamped with 
Vinegar, and black or common 
Soap, and ſtop the Wound there- 
with, or elſe waſh the Wound in 
| 3. Some 

' uſe four ounces of Bay, or Pin, 
Cauntharides and Emphorbium two 
' ounces each, made all into a fine 
Powder, ſet chem onthe Fire and 
keep them ſtirring till they be- 
come an Ointment, and therewith 
dreſs him, c. but if the Foot 
be bruiſed, ſear a live Spider up- 
on it with an hot Iron. | | 


= 


PRIMROSE, Primula veris z it 
is a Spring early Flower, of wlich 
there are very great varieties (as 
there are of Comſlips) as the dou- 
| ble-pale- Yellow > double - Green, 
 ffngle-Yellow, the Red, the fair 
Red, the Scarlet; the Red Hoſe 

in Hoſe, double Red, Cc. their 


Seeds being ſown in September, | 
Se 


rr i Pot a SY DD 4 4 266.444 £ x 
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come up at Spring. 

_kK PREVET, irs a Plant chat 
hath been in requeſt for adorn- 

ing Walks, and Arbours, but is 

of late difuſed. 

Ee PRITAGE-WINE, Gr. is fuch 

vs is taken from Enemies by way 

of Prize. 

PROCUMBENT- LEAVES; are 
the Leaves of Plants that lie flat 
on the Ground, trailing on the 
Earth. 

PROGNOST [CKS of Weather, 
c. This is an Art or Science, 
whereby may be toreſeen or un- 
dcerſtood what probably ſhall, or 
may be, before it comes to paſs, 
and this fore-knowledge is gather- 
ed {rom many things ot different 
Natures, at difterent times; and 
according to the diverſity [of 
their Appearances. Firſt then, 
to begin with the Earth, if it ap- 

ars more dry than ordinary, 
or- greedily drink up the Rain 
lately fallen, or that Flcods ſud- 
dainly abate, it ſignifies more 
Rain wif follow; or if any fen- 
ny or meiſt places yield any ex- 
traordigary ſcents, or ſmells, Rain 
will alſo follow. 
for Rivers, it has been obſerved, 
that che ſinking of them more 
than uſual, at certain Seaſons of 
the Year, hath been a certain 
pre ſage ol Rain to follow; as 
the comiruing of them full after 
Rain, is a ſure ſign of dry Wea- 
ther: . bur if the Water former- 


xt 


ick, it will Rain: Whereas 
Dews lying long in the Morning 
en the Grals, - % preſages fair 


Weather, the Air being then 
more ferene, and not of an at- 
tractive or ſpungy Nature; but, 
I Dews riſe or vaniſh ſuddainly 
er early; in the Morping, Rain 
will ones Again, if 


| 


— 
1 


. 
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clear, change to be dim or 


* r 


| ſture in the Morni 


but the contrary; if he bear 
leſs and 1 


08 
in a Bed of good Earth, wilt Stones, Metals, ge, 


. 


moiſr, it ſignifies a ſerene 
cool Air, and — = to 
| drought, - Bur ai ij 


Sea, if it appear very calm 
2 murmuring Noiſe, it 
Wind; fo does all "i gs 
on the ſurface thereof, like unto 
Crowns and Bracelets, and the 
more plainly they appear, the 
greater will the Winds and Tem- 
| peſts be; whereas if the VVaves 
ſwell withour VVinds, or the 
Tyde rife higher, or come a ſhoar 
ſwifter than uſual, Winds will 
follow. i 

But tis not onlyinaminateCrew 
| tures that come under this Head, 
Beaſts alfo from a certain inſtin& 
of Nature, have ſome degree-of 
fore-knowledge herein; feveral 
| ſignifications of the change of | 
Weather are taken from Gua 
different poſtures, as it they lie 
on their Right fide, or look to- 
wards the South, or look up- 
wards, as tho they would ſnuff 
E the air J ; to torr 
oer. 


0 


Steers viewing Revere; 
Of Rain will Ig 
And with wide age 
The Ferception take. 


And it's obſerꝰ d in the Hr 
of theſe Beaſts, as they ure en 
their march towards their a- 


, it che Bull 
head the — Ny tr 
the Company chat £0 
before him, that it pronogfticls: 
Rain or Tempeſtuous ; 


| 
| 
| 


leaſes ; or if they — a 
2 2 and Ly their Hools 
| Found abou quickly 

lows; and i+ they lun no nd 
bod 


2 


zeking, and extending their 
| . uſually inſue.— 

Then for Sheep, if they feed 

more n it implies 

Rain; and tis che ſame if Rams 

skip up and down and eat gree- 

Gly, | 
i they leap, or ſtand upright, or | 
zather together in Blocks, - or 
Herds, or feed near: rogether, | 
wet Weather will follow. — | 
Again, Rains ar Wings are pre- 
ſiged by Aſſes more than ordi- 
nary Braying, or withour any o- 
thef apparent Cauſe. — As 
for the howling of Dogs, their 
digzing holes in the Earth, or 
ſcraping at the Walls of the 
Youſe, or the like, more rhan 
uſually, they do thereby preſage 
death to ſome perſon in that 
Houſe, if fick; or, at leaſt, tem- 
peſtuous Weather to ſucceed ; 
and if their Hairs fmelt ſtronger 


. 
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j the Mornin 


— But for che Kids, } 


„„ 
Winde, more eſpecially if in 
rning; bur more parti- 
cularly if the Breaſt bone of 3 
Duck be ged, it fignifies a long 
Winter; and the contrary 3f 
white z, but Rain is portended by 
heir picking their Wings, waftt> 
ing themſelves much, or Cackf- 
ing much, as well as by Geeſe. 
Then. for Sca- fowl, if they ſeek 
after freſh Waters, this ſignifies 
an open and wet Seaſon ; their 
betaking rhemſelyes to great VVa- 
ters denotes Cold; and if VVa- 
rer-fowl forſake the VYarter, it's 
a ſigu VVinter's at hand.. 
Then for Land-fowl,their gather- 
ing towards the VVater, ſhak- 
ing their VVings, making a Noiſe, 
and VVaſhing themſelves, 2 
tend Tempeſts near: VVhen ſmall 
Birds gathering together in flocks, 
ſhew cold and hard vveather to 
be at hand; and if Birds ſeek 


than uſual, or their Guers rumble 
or make a noiſe, it's a preſage 
of Rain or Snow, as well as their 
tumbling up and down, — 
For Cars only their wafhing their 
Faces, and putting the Foot over 
the Ear, intimates Rain, as the 
ſhecking and skipping up and 
Gyn of Mice and Rarts does al- 
ſo Bur of all Crea- 
tres, the Swine is moſt troubl- 


Wick, chey only ſee the Wind; 
ths, or play much, it figni- 
F 


43 beaſts, fo Birds have a cer- 
an torelight of the change of 
kae, 2 alte ration - the 
lons, eſpecially Wa: er- owl, 
Mich, if they er garher to- 
Wer in great flights, and from 
ca, or great Waters haſten 
"the Banks, or Shoar, and there 


| 
they fly haſtily to their Neſts and 


«azainit Winds, or Tempeſts, 
wich makes the Country-Men | 


ul it they ſhake aStrawin their 


— in Barns 5 1 mon 
than uſual, it preſages cold anc 
hard Weather; "whereas, 1 


| 


 fortake their Meat, it foreſhewy 
Tempeſts; and if in Froſty vVea- 
ther they ſeek obſcure places, 
and feem dull and heavy, a ſuds 
den Thaw is expected. The ear 
ly appearance of Field-fares, or 
other forein VVinter Fowl, fore- 
tell a hard VVinter to follow 4 
asS ic kneſs, and Mortality is de- 
noted to the Place or Town 
where Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch 
like wild Fowl frequent more 
than uſual.” Again, if the Hern 
ſoar high, ſeemingly to the Clouds, 
is fignifies Rain, as his ſtanding 
melancholly on the Banks does 
alſo; but if he cry in the Night 
as he flics, it's a prefageof VVind. 
But for the Kite, his high ſoar- 
ing, denores fair VVeather; as 
his making more than ordinary 


ore themſelves, it denotes 


| noiſe, or crying for Prey, pres. 
|  Ppa fag 


FRO - 
or great, at unuſual times, and 


in unuſual places, preſages dearth 
of Corn, or great Sickneſs to 


14 fazes Rain. And for the Crow, 
1 when ſhe has any interruption 
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in her Notes, like the Hiccough, 
or Croaks with a king of ſwal- 


lowing, it ſignifies VVind and 
Rain: And the Rooks, and their 
e together in flocks, and 

rſaking their Meat, fignifies , 
Rain alſo: But the Raven, or 


Cros ecrecking Clear, and re- 


icerating ker Note, ſignifies fair 
Weather. Then tor Sparrows, 
their chirping early, er more thun 
uſual, ſignifies Rain and VVind : 
So does tke Jays, gathering to- 
gether in flocks, as alſo tem- 
peſtuous VVeather : Eut Bats 
flying abroad after Sun-ſer, 1n- 
dicates fair VVeather : So does 
the whooping of Owls at Night: 
Pur the VVocd-larks early ſing- 
ing preſages Rain, as well as the 
Swallows low flying, and near the 
VVaters; whoſe coming is well 
known to be a crue preſage of 
the Spring : And for the Cocks 
Cron ing more than ordinary, e- 
ſpceially in the Evening; or 
Pouſtries going carly to Rooſt, 
it's a fignificaticn of Rain; bur 
there is a ſmall Bird of the ſtze, 
and near of the ſhape of a Mar- 
tin, that at ſometimes flying near 
the VV-:ter, and near unto the 
Bears that paſs, is a moſt ſure 


prognoſtick of Tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, and never appears but a- 


gain ſt ſuch. 5 

Next fer Fiſhes and Infects; 
it's Obſekved, if Porpoiſes, or o- 
ther Sea- fiſn, leap in a Calm, or 
more than ordinary in Ponds er 
Rivers, it's an indication of Wird 
and Rain ; and if great numbers 
of the try of Fiſh are generated 
in Lakes or Ditches, where Fiſh 
rarely comes, it's a preſage of 
ſcarcity of Corn or Death of 
Carile; and the appearing of 
£<at quantities of | rogs finall | 


© 


follow there; but the Croaking 
of Frogs more than uſual in the 
Evening, foretells Rain: As the 
early appearing of Snakes, ſhew 
4 dry Spring and an hot Summer; 
but their playing much in the 
| VVater ſhews Rain ro follow: A 
the Ants bringing forth her Eggs 
is a preſage of Rain alſo: And 
no leſs than the Bees flying not 
tar, but hovering about home, 
but their making a more than or- 
dizary haſte home, ſhews a Storm 
is not far off. As for Gnats, Fliez, 
or Fleas, their biting more keen- 
ly than ordinary, ſhews Rain; 
and if Gnats, or Flies gather to- 
gether in multitudes before Sut- / 
ſer, it preſageth fair VVeather; 
but their ſwarming in the Mort. 
ing, is an indication of Rain. A. 
gain, when greater numbers of 
Flies and Locuſts appear than or- 
dinary, Sickneis or Mortality 9 
Man or Beaſt, and alſo ſcarcity 
of Corn and Fruits, is indicated 
thereby; and the early appear 
ance of theſe and other Inſet 
in the Spring, preſages an ht 
and ſickly Summer. Tempe! 
follow upon Spiders undoing theit 
VVeb, their falling from them ar 


from the VValls, is an indicatio0 


ws Rain ; 82 if * » 
their VVeb, appear in the At 
Wind follows ww it does alſo 
after the Spider's ſpinning, and 
weaving their Nets much; net 
ther — to be paſſed over, BY 
tho' the greateſt appearance © 

Chaffers, — other Inſetts, de- 
note a preſent time of plenty, 
yet they are Omens of a future 
time of ſcareity; and if in de 
great numbers, of Mortality and 
Sickneſs to Man and Beaſt. 5 


miſcuous Obſervations and Prog- 
noſticks: It is obſerved the 


ftles. or other Plants flying in 


| foretelis Rain alſo: The Oaks 
bearing much maſt, is an indi 


te Flames caſting forth many 
Ipriles, it ſigniſſes Rain: As the 


The kire in cold weather, durm 
Wnthy,-andanakesa beiße fike 


PRO | 
Laſtly, For ſome other pro- 


Leaves of Trees and Chaff play- 
ing and moving without any 
ſenſible Gale or Breath of Wind, 
and the Down or Wool of Thi- 


the Air, and Feathers dancing 
en the Water, preſage Wind, 
and ſometimes Rain: As the 
Herb Trefoil's clofing its Leaves, 


cation ot a long and hard Win- 
ter; the ſame 


ſerved of Haws and Hipps; 
whereas if Oak-Apples ingender 


or breed Flies, ir's ſaid to be a 
preſage of plenty, but if Spi- 
ders, of ſcarciry : Brooms being 
full of Flowers, indicates plen- 
ty; bur the ſudden growth of 
Muſhrooms preſages Rain ; as the 
Coals or Fire ſhining very clear, 
does Wind. But if the Fire in 
Chimneys burns whiter than uſu- 
a, and with a murmuring noiſe, 
i denotes Tempeſts; whereas if 
the Fame wave to and fro, Wind 


Oe ³˙· ²mÄ ABA teky 


PRO 
the treading of Snow, it is an 
uſual preſage of Snow. Farther, ' 
when Salt becomes moiſt, Rain 
follows; the ſame it the Rain 
raiſes bubbles as it falls, or if 
the heat of the Sun be more 
than ordinary, or Worms come 
out of the Earth; or Moles dig 
more than uſual; and if after 
Rain, a cold VVind comes, more 
| Rain follows; but if in time of 
great Cold the. Air grows thick, 
and the Cold abates, or if there 
be a dry Cold without Froſt, or 
it there appear ſigns of Cold in 


aving been ob- j ſigns of Rain, it preſages Snow. 


It is further obſerved, that uſu- 
ally a dry Summer precedes. a 
windy Winter; a windy Winter 
a rainy Spring, a rainy Spring, 
dry Summer, and a dry Summer 
a windy Autumn. Alſo it is no- 
ted, that ſo far as the Froſt pe- 
netrates the Earth in Winter, the 

Heat will do the ſame in Sum- 


pinion, that the Air and time of 
the Moon is to be conſidered in 
ſeveral rural Affairs; as that the 
Increaſe is the fitteſt and the 


v ſignified thereby; as alſo by | beſt time for the killing of Beaſts; 


the Flame of Candles doing the 
lame things; but if bunches, like 
ulnrooms, grow on the Wick 
0 the Candle or Lamp, it's a 
ign of Rain: As the Fire's ſhin- 
wg much, or ſcalding, or burn- 
mg more than ordinary preſages 
Cold, and the contrary, denores 
te contrary. Again, when 
Wood crackles more than uſual in 
tlie Fire, it ſignifies Wind, and 


dpackles, does the ſame thing; 
Ahereas, if the Oil in the Lamps 


coagulating, or growing into 
i lump does the ſame; '4 — | 


and that young Cattle, fallen in 
the Increaſe, are the firreſt to 
wean; and that ir is the beſt 
time to plant Vines, and other 
| Fruit Trees; to gratt and to prune 
lean Trees, and to cur Wood, 
and to ſow Herbs, gather Tillage 

and cut Meadows. That at the 
Full Moon, it is beſt to fly Hawks, 
take Morrow, and take Shell-fiſh, 
and that at the Decreaſe, it Is 
beſt to Geld young Cattle, to 
fell durable Timber, to gather 
Fruits, Sow, Cut and lay up Corn, 
to prune groſs Trees, to gather 
Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow. 
Cucumber, Mclons and Arti- 
;choaks : More of prognoſticks 


may + be -»fcen - undes Comets, 
5 Fp HYoudy 


mer: Finally, many are of O- 


. —— 
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Clouds, Miſts, Moot, ſhöotin 


Thunder, Winds, Cc. 


pA u 


of Stars; Stars fixed ; Noiſe and 
Stillneſs in che Air; Rain-bow, 


PROVINTCE; among the Ro- 
Mans twas uſed for a Country, 
ed to their ſubjection by che 
Sword; of which that part of 
France, next the Alps, was one, 
and 1ti!f retains rhe Name ; but 
with us dis moſt uſually taken 
for the Circuit of an Arch-bi- 
ſhop's Juriſdiction; and as the 


within the compaſs of Tah, gain- 


| Province of Canterbury and that 


of York; yet ſometimes tis put 


for the ſeveral parts of the Realm, 


and ſomecimes for a County. 
PRUNING ; is an Ke Oe 


1 ſtrong, anda third in as (good 1 


and ſome later; for the weaket 


| ir be not ſprouted at all, per- 


; PAO - 


caſe as can be deſired, it wil 
be proper to prune ſome ſooner, 


aud more Janguiſhing. a Tree is 
the ſooner it ought to be pu- 
ed, to eaſe it of thoſe Branches 
that are offenſiye and uſeleſt; ſo 
likewiſe the more vigorous a Tree 
is, the longer the pruning of i 
may be deterred ; bur ——— 
adviſable to tarry till the end d 
Winter, that being the grenel 
cime of hurry for all Gardening 
Orks. Ws RN 
As ro the pruning of Trees;ha 
 haye been planred one Year, if 


haps it may be Dead, tho! e 


of Gardening tor three things to | not ſeem to be ſo, and if it ſhoon 
be done Yearly to Trees, from] weak, ſmall and yellowifh, brat- 
berwixt the beginning of Ro-] ches, and ſometimes , accomps : 
wember to the end of March; nied with ſome Fruit- bude, and 
whereby all thoſe branches uhieh] if upon the examination of the 
are nought, are taken away, or | Roots they are foung to be &- 
ſuch as might be prejudical to the] feftive, it's 


ctive af no more value 
goodneſs or abundance of Fruit, than the other; but if your Tree 


fy 2. 4 r n 
— - — — 
— NR gangs cog - 
— 


— —— 
— 
< 


as alſo to the beauty of the Tree; 
all that are of good uſe to the 
Tree preſerved, and thoſe that 
are found too 2 77 and not 
any thing cut cf of thoſe that 
have not too much length, and 
all this in order to make a Tree 
Jaſting, to beautifie it, and, at 
the ſame time, ro diſpoſe it foon 
to bear a great deal of fine and 
ood Fr uit, LR 


As for the times of Pruning, | 
Ic's very good to do it at the end 
of February, and 


beginning of 
March, tho this work — be 
begun as fon as the leaves are 
fallen off the Trees in the end of 
Ottober, or at leaſt in the middle 
of November, which may be con- 


Fa afterwards for the whole 
Tear; und having commonly 
| free ſorts of Trees to prune, i 


> 
- 


i. our $90 weak, nRogher too 


has ſhot one fine Branch ron 
the middle of the Stem, tht 
Stem is to be cut to that Branch, 
and the Branch  ſhortned 't0 
four or five Eyes, it being cet: 
tain it will produce in the {6 
cond Year; at leaſt two fitt 
Branches oppoſite to each © 
ther, but care muſt be taken to 
nail the Branch upright z when 
the Branch has hot from the 
lower Part of the Stem, it; we. 
ry well, and it's to be cut at 


| fame length, which the Stem of 


the Tree was left at, which will 
undoubtedly prod ure fine Brall 
ches. Incaſe a Tree produces 
two fine Branches, and well ph. 
chem, the only thing is to fnarten 
them all — „within the cm. 


pod of five or (xx Inches in legit; 


IIe SEES 


N88 
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. 
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zen that the two laſt Eyes of 


PA 
they muſt be ſhartned to an 


che Excremities of theſe Bran-] Eye, thar he looks oh that fide 


ches ſo ſhortned, look on the 
Right, and ſo on the Lelt, upon 
the two bare ſides, to the end, 
that each of them 3 at 
leaſt two new ones; theſe four 
may be ſo well placed, that they 


may be all erved. Now if 


one of thoſe wo Branches has 
any advantage in thickneſs over 
the orher, ſo rhat in probability 
the one may produce two other 
thick ones, while the orher can 
yield bur one, care muſt be had 
that as well the two of the thick- 
eſt, as the ſingle one of thar 


which is not ſo thick, may come 


both ſo, thar all three rogether 
may be preſerved. — 
Bnt if the poſition of the two 
fore-mentioned Branches be ſo 
that one is conſiderably lower 
than the other, or perhaps both 
on one ſide, or it may be one 
on one ſide, or the top of the 
extreamity, and the other quite 
at the bottom of the oppoſite F 
fide, there muſt be but one pre- 
ſerved, the fitteſt to begin a fine 
Figure, cutting off the other fo | 
cloſe, that it may never be able 
to produce thick ones in the ſame 
place: When a Tree has pro- 
duced three or four fine well 
placed Branches, and theſe. all 
in the Extreamiry, or a little be- 
neath,in ſuch a caſe they muſt be 
pruned with all the ſame regards 
we have explained for the prun- 
ing the two firſt which were by 


Swat 


1 
, 


— —. 


themſelves : And heing both of | « 


in thickneſs, they muſt be 
al pg bur when one or 
wo is ſomewhat ſmaller, they 


muſt be only pruned with a pro- 
pett of getting onhy one new [4 


Branch from them, taking cate 
t have it on that fide that ſnall 
r found empry , for Shieh ni 


and care had thar the two Ja 

Eyes of the others which are 
ſtronger, may look towards the 
two oppoſite fides, in order to 
begin to fill them up the mare. 
But when theſe fine Branches 
ſhoot a little below the Extrea- 


| 


mity, cis but ſhortning the Stem 


ro them: On the coticrary, if 
ſo be the Branches produced are 

of rhem ill ones, two, at 
leaſt, if poſſible , may be pre- 


ſerved, which muſt be pruned 
in the fame manner as the to 6ũʃ 
fine Branches firſt mentioned, 


and fo ordered, that they be at- 
rerwards found to be ot ah equal 
height, tho' of 4 different length, 
15 the oe fo 1 
dot from them, may begin in 
the ſhape well. And for 209 
weak Branches, Bey muſt | 
catefall preſerved fo Fruit, on 
ly ſhooting them a little on th 
xtreamity, when the 0 ar 
| — weak for their 115 ng 
fa to take away All K* . 
leis Taucher 0 5 
But when it ſo happe 


the Tree has 4.5 to ; 


Ix, or ſeven 


number of five, or 
Branches, it will be 


pr co 
preſerve three, or four of thoſe 


chat are beſt, and all the ret 
nn Ve cut of, if Ty 


happen to be higher than thoſ 
that ard preſerved, e 


ti | | 
hey are capable of doing; 
2 among the thic 


ed, breaking off the end of the 
* and not medke 
On 


— — — — 


trees, had their 


ſhort, and all thoſe thir make 4 
Confuſion muſt. be taken a- 


Way. 


Now for a Tree that has pro- 


duced two fine wood Branches — 


on the firſt Year, and one or two 


ſmall ones for Fruit; if one the d 


ſecond, the Sap has altered its 
Courſe from the thick Branches 


to the ſmill ones, and that then 


the ſmall become wood Branches, 


by the unexpected Sap they re- | 
ceived; 


in this caſe the pro- 
ductions of theſe Branches muſt 
be quite cut off into the Mother 
branch; and the production of 
theſe thick Branches, that ſhoot 
the firſt, uſed as Fruit-branches, 
. reaſon of the leſs abundance 

Sap they received than what 
was promiſed : But when a Tree, 


from the firſt Tears pruning, has | 


produced four, or five Branches, 
er more, it muſt be vigorous, 


and therefore tis neceſſary ſome- | 
times to preſerve the ſame Bran- 
ches upon it, that then are no 
ways conducive to the Figure of 


the Tree; but for a time to ſerve 
to conſume part of the Sap, 


which might be prejudical to the | 
Branches that are to yield Fruit: 
Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may 


be left long, and pruned without 


ill Conſequences; but for theſe 


that are eflential to the beau 


of the Tree, they muſt be a 
. pruned a little longer than thoſe . 


of the preceding Trees, that is 


about two or three Eyes at moſt, 
to prevent Confuſion, and to 
mate an advantage of the vigour 
of ſuch'a Tree, which without 
this would not yield Fruit in a 
Jong time, becauſe the great a- 
buudance of Sap might convert 
Foro Franches; all the 


Eyes that 
ſnould have ern into Fruit- 


2 


becn more Wafers te. 


with thoſe xy are naturally, 


Fg 


127 
Pente, they 9 


en 5 7 hich 


as. th oft galt 
* 15 . 
e ende 
ee 


21 as bee | 

e 225 in order to 
2 4 them both, if the 
fir for the karge But if. on 


muſt be qui, 15 
be commonly 1 hs 
a 


the loweſt beans by 0 
hor the for! 25 pee 
auty looke r; * 
the r that is cur I: Ni 


iy be quickly covered, over 2. 
| Grin, by beſides it will pn 
Wong on. . Br a 
| pre erved, and conſequently the 
Tree will be e nd- 
ſomer. But if the vigour of — 
Tree be found to 8 
even to augment, that 
pruning muſt be derten jo je 
a little longer than the 
ſpecially if a Tree the Wh 
cloſe, and that length muſt be 
about a large Foot, or à. fue 
more, to imploy the abundance 
of Sap, 72 5 5 we judge. mit 
not be reſtrained, nor contipu- 
ed in a ſmall place. Bur When 
other ; Sax ſhall. be rann 
| from the ſecond. pruning, wa 
[ſhall begin 2 Open, the dwart 
reaſonably or to fil out 
the Wall res c 
cially if the Trees begin to bear 
Fruit; then we Wes to return co 
our ordinary way of  pruning-of 
ſix, or ſeven Inches upon the 
ſtrongeſt > oy ons 
five upon che moderate 
hk In thoſe vigorous recs, 8 fome 
"Branches cut Scump-wiſe, muſt - 
be left upon them, wichoye. uſe 


an even fome (1 4 


Ru 


b. . po # Barr 
: 2 1 * * 
f P R 4 
* 
* 
8 . 


1 Ml. ef fate wood, wherein'that fu j be performed-the third Year up- 
nous Sap, whereof we Have two | an all forts of Trees planzed £ 
is. WM much, may, for ſome Years, loſe | within four Years, whereas ma- 
oh, ir ſelf in vain,” which ocherwiſe | ny old Branches muſt be careful- 
xd MW muſt diſorder fome of gur prin- I e a vigorous Tree 
ich Wl cipal parts; and where any falſe @ pecially for Fruit) provided 
e Branches may be found, in a chere be 10 confuſton; on the 


ot Wl the Figure of the Tree, they caſed of the burden of old Bran- 


110. muſt be preſerved and uſed as ches, as well thoſe that are for 
e ſuch: Branches may alſo be left, Wood, as thoſe that are for 


one where the overture of the Tree Fruit, and cut ſhort, in order to 
a AY (hall not be prejudiced. by them; make them ſhoot out new ones; 
tor from whence rhey may, the Tice | but when not able to produce 


ch place where they may ſerve for contrary, a weak Tree muſt be 


[ 


at bearing Fruit, at pleaſure be ta-] young Shoots with - vigour, Lic 
- ken * Now oo maoilerte che 5 up, and a new 
reby WW great fury of ſuch a Tree, and | one planted, with freſh Earth, 
no make it bear the ſooner, it's in the room thereof. In pru- 
% neceſſary it have many and long | ning, proviſion muſt be made for 

e no eood weak Branches, when they | rhoſe Branches that may pro- 
be ere placed fo as ro have no con- ceed from thoſe that are pruning, 
the {uſon ; and upon the thick Bran- in order to prepare ſome that 
and- bes a conſiderable number of] may be proper for the Figure; 
chat lets, chrovgh which that A- with this aſſurance, that when 
and WWbundance of Sap may perform | the high Branch is taken down 
cond. s effect: And if ſome Branches | over the lower, this being 
et ned the preceding Year, | ſtrengthened with all the nouriſh- 
ſt, e. e produced three or four | ment that would have gone into 
(0-be ett) chick ones, they need [| the other taken away, will pro- 
ſt be or be cut ſnort or retrenched ; duce more Branches than it 
kale chat having one or two of the | would have done, had it receiv- 
dance Welt placed, let one or two of ed no reinforcement. Pear · treet 
anvlt r others be preſerved for the which yearly, towards the end 
d ang of the next Year, and | of Summer, grow extream yel- 
when Wi realonably long: Beſides, if low, without having produced 
rown e 'loneſt Are preſerved, the | fine Shoots, and thoſe whoſe 
when elt muſt be cut Stump- wiſe, Extreamities of Branches die e- 


u when the laſt is preſerved, 
de under them, either upon 


„ 


® 11d to preſerve the loweſt, 
being one advantage for 


tom of the Wall. 


| out fide, or npon the ſides, 
> bear er two Stumps of the thick 
nt aches, each about two Inches 
and formed like the Hook 
che WF + Vine; but the beſt way is 


dite away the higheſt Bran- 


aling the Tree with eaſe to 
Ic. plant little Trees wi 
for the prun'ng that muſt 


very year, are not obſtinately to 
be preſerved, and the ſame may 
be ſaid of Peach - Trees, that ap- 
pear - the firſt years together 
Gum at the greateſt part ot their 
Eyes, and of thoſe that are 
extreamly attacked with little 
Flies and Piſmires; ſome of 
their Roots, as well as of the o- 
ther, being certainſj Rotten. 
And tho it. be hot adviſeable 


Branches, yet if any have _ 
Rs 2, 


th 5 5 2 


tary to cut off whatey 


reduce 


Standards planted againſt Walls, 


=y 


So. 


- they 
| —_— and when Trees have 


_ ſhould have been, and that there 
appears no manner of diſpoſi- 
tion towards the Fi 


cut and cleared out that grow 


E 


p R u 
ſo, in pruning it will be 


my 
cauſe confuſion , and to leave 


thoſe Branches that are preſer- · 


ved at fix, or ſeven Inches in 


— ; and becauſe theſe Trees 
nerally 
gots in a diforderly manner 


muſt be often cut and 


with a great many 


been 
4. Branches than 


more and longer 


wiſned 
for, t — are immediately to be 
As to what concerns the prun- 

ningeof high bodied Trees, or tall 


the ſame precaution is required 
in them as in the low ones, but 
yet all ſuch Branches muſt be 


zn the middie of che Tree, to- 
ſerher with all the cauſhered | 

oots , otherwiſe being © 
come, it will cauſe a — 
and too much thickneſs of Wood | 
will deprive the Fruit of the form 
ht to have. To which may 
bjoyned here ſome Remarks | 
concerning . ſingular * 

to the pruning 

— _ Trees, taken out of 
the Compleat Gardener. 

1. When a Branch well pla- 
red, either againſt a Wall, or in 
4 Dwarf, hach ſhot ſome falſe 
Wood, neither proper for the | y 
Figure nor the Fruit, let them 


be cut off within the thickneſs 
of a Crown piece, or ſlopi 


tho it is beſt _— the * 
appearance in the Summer, 
breaking of the bud. . 
2. Cut oſt all Branches that 
ſhoot from a hard knob, upon 


produce their young | be 


- | ned above the next Eye, or 


| 


| 


ches ſhdor from N 


by breaki 
end, as N them wit 


Fi 

produce more, 1 2 b 
it ſelt. 

4. man ene weds b 

ches m be as well fate 

8 chem only' at 


Knife. 

5. The die 00 
dead parts of branches that 
main where a branch was — 


ſhould be car off always, the' 
R ſometimes] 


6. When a Tree hath, in 
ars, produced branches of mt 
rate vigour, and afterwards pt 
forth ſtrong ones well pla 
tho of falſe Wood, thele in 
maybe uſed as the foundation 
the Figure of che Tree, and 1 
other ee of dey ai 
Fruit come 1 
| well > cut them off, 
hopes next year to have 1 
wm When old Tree f 
; an 
ſtronger towed | 
bottom than the top, ad 
wp be in an ill caſe, cut it « 
and form anew Figure from i 
lower. ones; but if the top 
vigorout, cut the lower, 
$ well placed to continue 
e benefit of the Tree. 
8. When e 


24% 


the third ſhoot is it 
uſe them 1 
Wood. 


which che Ssalks * Pears did 


4 


"4 * 


The ordey' de Nene i fe r to be preſcłyed, and the 
Waden of Bra and Roors, | liemoft cut off, and that in 
and to fend a lefler that May, or June. A | 
che branch of which ie-comes; 16. branches of Wall. 
if ſach prove thicker than the — 4 may eaſi ily be _—_ 

Stem our of which ir riſeth in (6d, if racked whil Gs 
branches, uſe them as filſe | they be grown too ſtiff and un. | 
Wood; in Roots it is not ma- fir, cut rhein off, and expect bs : 
terial, the thickeſt being the beft; chers that may do well. 8 
ma in — es, if the ficuarion wy 2. Tho — ann 

tour the Figures, a ma ther in a or | 

ſerve lem. 2 ror to ſee a chick branch croſſing the = 

e pg the Per _ 8 Fri 

in prunin e place from applied to fr! up an 

I roceed, as to | fide, it may be permit bel; Nc 

bg and good d anfort che — pee tte ae whe ch 


eo be obſerved in Fruit-· bearing 

11, Likewiſe u regard müſt be Branches. 
had to the effett of former pru- | 18. Te is difficuc co firengrhen 
ung, in order toĩcorrett the de- | weak brinches, without curtimg 


feli of i it, or continue im benu. away others that irc Taperrout ts 
chem, even the 


7. part 

12. Dat trees not bei ſup · that trom which it ſhoots, tho! 
yonted by a Wall; 22 Nature fometimes doth it her- 
Io bear tnore Fruit chan they can felf. 
ain without breaking tht 19. As to the pruting = 


* 
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þ #- * 
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mic 1 3 


x * 
| * 1 
— 


— 
— 
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11 


_ 
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lation nch, care muſt he had do le-] Fous Fench · Trees, tc 

rn the weight by taking off] te defer the frſt prun proving, an 

r denn dur bearing bats, of Brie - | chey are ready to H 

ome . z. K i large did branch of better to — which may be 
x off, tx, or Phum-rree be thor | wore Hiely eo bear Fruit, af 
e , it will not be apt to put chen to Horten them as chey 
5 * young freſh ſhoote, the | hy require. 
ce e dot eaſily penettzting nf 30. Fruit buds ch are_near- 
warts Wl” tard Bark; me e © commonly ticker, an 
„ branches char are left, may | ace commonly thicker, 

en er ſupplied with Nouriſti-] better fed chan others; theres 

from det Bur Apricot Trees, or fore for weak Trees it may be 
he way ng Peach Trees are apt enough beſt to prune them curly , 
Jower, br forch young freſh ones. char the Sap may not walte it 
zncinuc . in vigorous Tre en ch parts as nuiſt be re- 
8 ater branches are the Fruit- tres 

ene en: In weak Trees "the 

: like; enger chiefly ; therefore in the 


— 
oO 8 
S's 
” — 


* *, prate off the Poms begin d 


F A 4 


DRU 


22. It is often neceſſary to] is diſtant from the Trunk, the 
untack, both in order to make | leſs Nouriſhmenc it receives, ani 


che Figure equal, and to remove | is therefore to be ihorrned; chick 
5 9 . are crept behind branches, the mote diſtant from 


the Props or Stays ; viſit there; che Heart, receive the mor, 


fore your Trees often in May, 
ro prevent ſuch diforders, and 


Choors that would cauſe Confu- 
ion. 
a ſign of vigour; but if they 


token of infirmity in the Roots. 


24. When either a Dwarf, or for Wood, to eſtabliſh the Be 
gure of the Tree, yet prove 0 

feldom ſhoots green branches, | no better growth than Wood 
and therefore faults are not fo | branches , they muſt not col 
tinue: So that if bettet can bf 

if the Dwarf be but kept open, produced to fu upply their place 
Kier the Wall- tree have a good | they are not to | 


Wall-tree is great and old, it 
eaſily committed in pruning it, 


ure; faults riſe moſt where 


te Tree is vigorous, and pro- | a Peach and Plumb- tee, ceal 


duceth more than is expect. to pur forth new branches, i 
muſt be looked upon wks 


25. we can only judge of the | Trees, and another * 0 


| ſtrength or weakneſs of branches, | its place, .in the mean 
by comparing them with others | ting off all that art 


cd. 


in the ſame Tree, the part on 


which they grow, and the Na- | never be pruned without ge 
ture of the Tree making differ - on require it: As when 1 i 
ence; the Neighbourhood of Standard is hurt by a NO 
that over- grows him, in 
that * not ſo thick weak, as | cafe, ſome branches chat © 
many weak ones renders an- the other, | may be 
other, that is not ſo, weak , | lefe to bear Fruit, at- (ge 
| height chan othet wiſe they ou 


ick, 
26. This Rule! is confiderable; chat yon may recewve ſome Fr 
| betore they ate quite Sp: off. 


ane very thick, renders another | 


for ſoinetimes there is an ex- 


traordinary length, retty 
thickneſs, © I» EF - 


| be looked on as + wok or | 


Kenan 455 
| ought ro 


and are therefore to be remon 
ed, that the vigor may extend i 


to remove languiſhing, cr other } ſelf to the middle, or lower; pag 
of the Tree. 


A multitude of branches | eially F ſometimes pio 


in he firſt Year, is not always ceeds Horizama 
mirable to be preſerved, either 


prove weak, an ill Omen, a ſnooting inward, or our. 


| grown from the 
ere chick 4 4 = 


E eig Pe in e Mead 
rtk 1 
and | be were nin jo 


29. From ſeme Trees eie 
branches, 1 


30. Some branches ma y ſeem 


relied « On. 
31. When a T 


32. A branch for Wood m 


33, Thick branches that 


* 0 4 
o 7 
4 RES 
wi. 4 _ 
: * * 
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the CCC C 000 
4. The cutting thus ſhort | ly divided, it is beſt; but if ie 
thick WH and Scump-wile, is generally uſed, | incline to one fide more than an- 
from chere a branch that was long | other, it is fault. 
nore, WM ad weak, is grown vigorous, } 41. A Wood-branch on the 
mor: WY ind puts forth ar its end two, or infide of a Dwarf is weleome, if 
endir WY three ſtrong branches; it ſhould | favourably placed to ſupply 2 
pan have been ſhortned hile it was thin fide. _ rho | 
eak, and muſt be ſerved fo 42. Fruir-buds of Pear and 
eſpe: per. [a App ſometimes formthem- 
spe 35. If che branch, cut Stump- ſelves the ſame year in which the 
„Al vile, hach produced no bran- Branch they are inherent to, is 
either ches for Wood, but a thick branch | formed, as generally all the buds. 


a, or near the place of the 
dump, it muſt alſo be cut Stump- 
wiſe, unleſs the old one were 
let too long, which then ought 
to be cut again. | 

36. It an old well liking Tree 
te diſorder d with falſe Wood, 
by ill Pruning, take it lower, by 


h till it is ſufficiencly ſhortned, 
it be a good kind, worth pre- 
ting; otherwiſe graft on it a 
detter ſort, | __ 

37. Some Trees pur forth fo 
nporoully, that they 
int year be reduced to a ſmall 
compaſs ; ſuch muft be allowed 
venend themſelves, or elſe they 
il produce falſe Wood; after- 
Rds you may reduce them. 

N. A vigorous Tree can ne- 


ordered, nor a weak Free 
bo few. 1 
39. The branches of à falſe 


cating off a branch or two year- 


cannot the 


af Stone-fruir do; hut for the 
moſt part it is two or three „ears 
or longer, before the former 
come to perfection. ham 
43. Shoots put forth in Au- 
tunm, are always bad; and muff 
be taken off. 5 
44. Ir is in the Gardiners pow- 
er to make Fruit-buds grow 
where he pleaſeth, but not when 
he pleaſes. 2 | | 
45. If a thick Branch, being 
pruned, fhoots forth three, re- 
ſpe& muſt be had to their thick- 
neſs and fitneſs for Fruit, and to 
maintain the Figure, and aceor- 


4 : 


46. Wall Stone-fruit-trees do 
well in putting forth ſide Bran- 


ſer [ave too many Branches, if fhoor upwards. 


ches on Shoots of the ſame year, 
for moſt Trees are too apt to 


47. Never preſerve Saplefs 
Branches. TT 
48. A Dwarf-tree of a bevire 


dingly to be retain'd or cut oft. 


ood, or Suckers, as to Peach- | Pear when ic bears, muſt be pru- 
&s, and other Srone-fruir, are ned ſhorter than others, left the 
to defective of eyes or buds, plenty and weight of its Fruit 
I tioſe that grow on Kernel cauſe it to ſpread or open too 
Mtrees: If there be a ſmall much, which 


is no pleaſing Fi- 
Naber manage them near Trees gure. | TOE 


I cale; but it man 49. In May, take care that 

a 5 © — on the lower 1 | good branches of Wall fruit creep 

er, ſome of them may be not behind the Supporters or 
| Ared to renew the Tree, Tettice· frame. e 


. Al Trees have a branch] 30. A languifhing Pear tree 
o, if not more, predomi- may be reſtored by pruviog aud 
r yhere ghe vigour is cqual- [remoyal in betrex Ground ; bur 
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Fever a Peach-rree, eſpecial if ver; but when ROT 
Gum appear. pee n do it e Id. 
The. if & a young Dwarf: tree ſtance, that a be EY 

have been ſpaikd | y pruning, or rs. a 
accident, that it is thinner an | 59. When . 

ane ſide than another, on which cut pretty 

it chances to put forth a Branc nothing 
(cho of falſe Wead) it may be fits ends er ane 
allowed to be 2 of a god fi gure, 


cater lengt rwiſe | 60. If a paked Tre: 
* general Rules do admit. produce a Te . 5 * 


52. When a Tree forms many f crock, cut the head oft clale p 

ranches, ſome ſtrong, others | that branch, f 
| Tok, it may ſoon produce Fruit; | 61. It a t Shoot f 2 
but ik few, and thoſe ſtrong, if on a Wall-tree, . wy 8 dete 
produceth no Fruit, till in time preſerved on ul placed 
It is grown fuller of branches , than on a Dea xcauſe þ 
that abares its vigarous ſhoots: | | nailing Ligatures, irſclk,. or 

53. When Trees (by reaſon | that grow from it, may. b 2 
of their vigaur in pomp, do | often to a convenient 
not bear Fruit, leave u mon oe | which cannot be ſa ele 
a great deal of old woo Lon Standard Dwac ar 
ing Confuſion as well as 5 | 62. Tho' fiv 
ty Inches be uſu Jy 

54. It is good to review pre- | length to leave 

ſently after pruning, to amend 1 e tax mak 
ſome faults that pro ably may be | ec 
committed. 
35. When a Tree puts forth 
much ſtronger Shoots on one ſide 
than the other, a a great part of 
the ſtrong branches muſt be cut 
off cloſe to the body, or ſome of 
them ſtumpwiſe. 

56. In all ſorts of Trees allow 
leſs length ro the weak than 
ſtrong Branches. 

57. It is common upan all 
Trees (eſpecially the more an- 
cient) co find weak branches 
which want cnn, we Fw 
fore at the grand Pr 
ofcner, ſnorten ſome and 5 | 
Diſh- others; or NN -. 
perior branch that is, too » 2 | 
rous, whereby th the weak may be 
better replenii 4 

38. When an upper rgb 
requires ſnoctning, cut it 
ts another, that it may heal « o- 


8 


ch Wige os weaknels ob vl 
Tree, bor goo th or imalheß d 
the branch t e RPG 


ful 3 e 
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erved for Wood-branches) | 
* fore to be ſnortned, 
nd we looked upon as 
46 There is no ſeruple to be 
ade, even in old Trees, eſpeci- 
y Pear, Apple, and Apricock- 
«, of abaring thick branches 
certain ſides, that by ill or- 
ing prove too long and thick; 


2 


Th o it be not convenient with- 
c abſoluce neceſfiry, to cut ma- 
ale 8 chick branches which ſtand 


ner weak ones, ſhot from the 
me parts, leſt the Sap which 
{ the larger, flow ſo plenti- 
ly into the lefſer, than it cauſe 
en to put forth much falſe 
Yood and Suckers. | 
61, Branches ſhot from the 
ids of others are commonly 
d Wood; yes ſometimes it 
lt be corretteeelr. 

Int more particularly, as to 
ay Pruning in February and 
(< upon SroneFruir-rrees, and 
ſhecially Peach and Apricock, 
ther Dwarf-ſtandard or VVall- 
ke, the Fruit-branches being 


Eng =] 


ang the firſt year wherein 
ty produce Fruit, muſt be cut 
\ unleſs tkey put forth ſhoots 
x defloms the ſucceeding year. 
eat branches muſt be preſer- 
l with care, ſtrong branches 
. ſnort, and branches of a mo- 

me thickneſs, and long, are to 
kit upon Trees of very vigo-: 
1 And note, where 

Une not above ſix or ſeven 

u igt, the Trees planted a 

Au them, muſt be at à greater 

lar than uſual, and the — 
=ae ſuffered to grow lang, 
Tree bevigureny For the 
n Pruning about the middle 
M9, where the Fruit is ſo 


e . 
7 4 * 


but ſmall continuance, and pe- 


— ä r F „„ 
9 


u 
each other in their groweh; 
ſome of them and . 

maſt be taken off, ſo muſt alſa 
the multitude of young Shoots 


Fruit without luxurious Branches 
are ſome of them to he removed. 
Any branches more A 
their growth than others, 
be cut clear off, eſpecially to- 
wards the end: But where there 
is neither Fruit nor good Shoot, 


cloſe to the lowermoſt ſhoar that 
it hath put forth, chen the branch 
1 a ſingle ſhoor, wich 
much Fruit every where, If ir 
be not ſo ſtrong as to be like] 
to become a branch of v 
it muſt he preſerved, and the 
ſmall anes amongſt the Fruit cur 
off, otherwiſe en it. A 
long branch alſo with only two 
or three Fruits towards the end, 
a few Shoots, is to be ſhortned, 
and beſt Shoots preſerved; and 
ſo far as any branches are de- 
ſtroy d by Cold or Gum, they are 
to be cut off as far as they are 
dead. | 1 178 — 
In reſpect to old Trees that 
are very weak, ſuch as would 
preſerve them, muſt disburthen 
them extreamly, by leaving few: 
branches for wood uponthem, and 
thoſe to be ſhortned to 5 or 6 in- 


ches, and very few weak ones, and 


none that are dry and overnigh 
waſted : And for midling Trees, 
the Rules for young Trees are ſtill 
to be obſerv C. | 
And for what concerns defect 
in Pruning in relation to old 
Dwarfs, where one hath been 
left fo high inthe Stem, roſhops , 
ten it would be liable to roo mas 
ny inconvenlencies 4: but if it bd 


. r C2 en 


not above three 1 old, 
may be ſhortned with advantage: 


that cauſe confuſion. Much 


ſuch a branch muſt be cut off, Tons 


and if. tog ghick.ig the 4 
: you” 
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only longer and broader at the 


_ downward or turn yellow at the 
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ſuch Hemp as is deſigned to make 


the principal Buns, and order it 


; F.> 
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one or two or more branches 


that cauſe that fulneſs, are clearly 
to be cut off The ſame thing 


may be ſaid in reſpect to the 


cauſe of the defect of old VVall- 
trees, which are cured by ſnort- 
ning them at two or three years 
growth, and ſome think branches 
may be taken off with good ef- 
fect in all old Fruit: trees, and e- 
ſpecially grafted Peaches. 
PRUNINGſof Vines; See 
EL 17,455 5 28 
PRUNING Chiſſel; it is broad 
like an ordinary Chiſſel, the han- 
dle of Iron, above a foot long, 
with a knob at the end, and the 
edge alike on both ſides, not 
ſloping on one ſide like the Joy- 
ners, but plain as a Knite, and 
very thin, about three or four 
Inches in breadth; or elſe it is 
made like a Stone-cutters Chiſſel, 


edge, which with the Helve of 
a Mallet, takes off a bough with- 
out injuring the bark of the 
Tree, and theſe together are 
more governable than any other 
Inſtruments. 

PULLING of Hemp or Har; 
which is the way of gathering 
the fame; ic muſt be done by 
the Roots, and nor cur as Corn is, 
eicher with a Sythe or Hook; 
and rhe beſt time to do it, is 
when you ſee the Leaves fall 


tops, for that is full ripe; and 
this tor the moſt part will be in 
July, and about Mary Mag dalens 
Day. This only is intended for 


Cloth of; for it you intend to 
fave any for Seed, you ſhall keep 


directed under the ſeveral Heads 
of Hemp and Hax. But for ri- 


r bag rn 1 
* 2 * Wt 99 
* * 2 
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vun 
led, lay it along flat and thin; 
on the Ground for a day and 
night at che moſt, and then; 
ic 75 in Bails as _ call it, rei 
ing them upright cul they my 
8 be bey 


convenient carried to i 


water, which ſhould be done ; 


ſpeedily as may be. Some then 
ate indeed that ripen it upon 
Ground where they prom, | 
letting ir lie there to recen 
Dews and Rain, and the mail 
neſs of the Earth to do it, b 
this is a periculous way. 
PUMP, is an Inſtrument whe 
with Water is drawn out of 
deep VVell to the Surface or d 
perficies of the Earth; to wich 
to make it a compleat Draz 
there are 3 the 3 
rts. 1. The Pump- tree, wht 
5 that part which ſtands mor 
above the Earth, or top of d 
VVell. 2. The Lead pipe. 
the bottom Trees, being plece 
of Timber bored through and ſe 
one in the other, ſo long 
reach to the bottom of the Wel 
3. The Suckers, that 15 rout 
pieces of Wood with an hole thn 
it, on the top of which a pied 
of Leather is nailed on one 11 
over the hole, having a piece 
Lead faſtned on the Tame | 
make it lie cloſe, ſo that deith 
Air nor VVater can paſs the lt 
—— Son _ bo | 
through the hole upwards, i 
liberty ro come in, by reaſon. 
raiſes the Leather up; one fd 
thereof being not cloſe nailed? 
the wood. * Clack, nbi 
is the term of the q= 
'or round — of Leather 
the Lead on it. 3, 1 
Bucket of the 8 


little Sucker faſtned to an Ir 
Rod, that is moved up ani do 


ning or ſeaſoning of Hemp or 


Flax, as ſoon as it is pal- or Ma 


by che help of a Sweep, 5" 


£ 


vhichis che Handle of the Pump, 
*Pump-brake, . by - Wincty People 
| \ 0 Th 


pump up V Vater... 8, The VVa- 
der- palſige, which,"1s eite Pipe: 


— 


uhereby the VVater runs oüt of 
tte Pump int6 orfier Veſſels, Be- 
des this common of Larid-pump, 
und thoſe made of Cane or Laten 
which Seamen put down into the 
Cask to pump up the Drink, for 


ful of Rye in a-pint of warm Ale 


ö 


e PURSINESS; in Horſes, is a 


ſhortneſs of - breath; coming two 


ways, either Natural, or Acci- 


dental: Natural is, when he is 
Cock-thropled; for that his 
| Strople, or his Wind-pipe being 
ſo long, he is not able to draw 
it in and cut with ſo much eaſe 
and pleaſure as other Horſes do, 


| that are looſe thropled, becauſe 


they uſe no pickets. There are | the VVind-pipe being too ſtrait, 
'b:her ſorts, UN. The Bur Pump that ſhould convey his Preath to 


or Bildge Pump, Chain Pump, 
vc. which ſee under their Heads. 
PURGINGS ;; there are vari- 

dus things preſcribed for the 
PTurging of Cattle, as Oxen, Cons, 
(7. 1, Some take a Nerd, of 
Cl. water, into which they put 
two penny worth of Honey, and 
w much of Sallad Dil, with 
twelve Lawrel Leaves, dried and 
made into Powder; all which 
put together and make warm, 
and fo give it the Beaſt, 2. O- 

thers take half a pound of ſweet 
Hep, and ſweet 4% that is in 
the Fat, and pur in twelve Lawrel 
leaves, or the powder of the 
lame ground ſmall, or pounded 
Into the ſweet Ae and Soap, and 
blend alrogether and give it milk 

katm, 3. Mahy take 4 half pen- | 


his Lungs and vent ix again at 
his Ni fe, makes him pant and 


like manner when his Pipe is fil- 
led with roo much Fat, or other 
phleematick Stuff, which ſuffo- 
cates him, and makes his Lungs 


dent it comes when he is hard 
Ridden after a ſmall Stomach, or 
preſently after Drinking, which 
diſtil out of rhe Head into tlie 
VVind-pipe, and fo fall. upon the 
Lungs, ers they reſt and con · 


'C:1ds. Cc. brings Dullneſs and 
Hcavineſs in Travel, makes him 


— 


down upon every little ſtrain: 
To Cure this Diſtemper, 1. Take 


I Cmdle, and putting it up at the | Aniſeed, Liquor o and Sugar - Can- 


Kaſts Fundament as far as they 
din rcach, leave it in his Body. 
4 But for Purging of them in the. 


ring before they go to Graſs, | Pr. Lf 
58 72 + er oo Horſes Travel, and a . 
"Day before he is Travelled. 2. 


here is nothing better thag to | 
Jeephimin che Houle for z Merk, 
b give him Cinnamon, . of ' Hartſ- } 
1% and common, Salt boiled: 


Zum together; alſo, give, them 


i, Butter, Honey, Bromn-Sugar- 
lad, and the powder of Lamrel 
ares, either in Balls, or warm 
Water ; and when they go to] 
wk, within a week after let 


x 


which brew well four Spoonfuls 


pint of $allet-0il; uſg this ever 


— 


Angther preſeription is, to take 
four pounds of Whet-flower, Ele- 


camp ane and "Genfim, of each an 
ounce, Aniſeed, "Fenagreeck, Cum- 


min, Brimſtine”and  Liquoriſh, © 
each halt a pour, wake them al 
inro a ery fine Powder, tid 
ſearced; then put therein Half a 


WMlod,and give OO ane”; | 


£ 
- he 


, 


fetch his Ercath thus ſhort; in 


labour the. more: But by Acci- 
cauſes phlegmatick Humcurs to 


geal. It comes alſo by Heats, 


Sweat much, and ready to fall 


dy, all deaten to fine Powder, of 


in a pint of Whire-wine, and halt 


pound of common Er MF, 
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and ſo much White-wine as will ja Bell about her Neck, which 
make all theſe into a Cataplaſm ; gives the Rabber notice of her 
boil them till they are ſo thick as coming, and who, endeavour. 


* 


to be fir to be made up into Balls, | ing to avoid her, will bolt our 


* 


and give the Horſe three. or four 1 the Purſe- Net, from whence 
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at a time, for fix or eight Mornings 


together. But if you perceive a 
taint in his VVind; take a cloſe 


Earthen-pot , and therein put 


three pints of the ſtrongeſtWine 
Vinegar, four new laid Eggs un- 


broken, and four heads of Gar- 


lick clean peeled and bruiſed, 
then cover the Pot very cloſe, 


and bury it in a Dunghill for 
_ thirtcen Hours; rhen take it up, 


pull our the Eggs, and uſe is as 


Fou are directed in the laft Re- 


ecipt. — This Purſmeſs , 
cr ſhortneſs of Breath in Sheep, 


is cured by cutting their Ears, 


and changing their Paſture ; they 
alſo ſlit their Noſtrils for the 


ſame purpoſe ; and ſome think 


good to give them Aniſeed, Liquo- 
riſh and Sugar-Candy, all finel 
beaten together, and mixed wit 
old Greaſe and ſo given them. 
PIIRSE- NET; theſe Nets are 
uſeful to take both Hares and Rab- 


bets at certain times, and three, 
or four dozen of them are ſuf- 
ficient to lay over their Holes; 


and they muſt be faſtened by ty- 
ing the Strings to ſome Sticks 
thruſt into the Earth, otherwiſe 
when the Rabbets bolt out, they 
will run away and get out of the 


Nets; but when the Ne ts are all 


fixed, akd all things in order, 
there muſt be one or two to 


ſie cloſe to ſee what Game comes 
home, wi ilſt in the mean time 
ou beat the buſhes to force them 


omewards : But another way &© 
take Rabbets with theſe Nets, is 


at their coming out of their 


Perreces, and they muſt be fer- 


reted in- this manrer; firſt hunt 
Bp and down to force them all 


1 „ then put in your Ferret with 


you muſt immediately take the 
Rabbet before the Ferret ſeize 
her; and when the Ferret comes 
out of the Burrows, put her in 
again; bur remember to cope 
her Mouth, that is, tie her Chop 
with ſome fine Paekthread, which 

will hinder her to ſeize the 

bet and ſuck her blood. 

- PURSLAIN; is a Sallat Herk 

propagated with ſome ditheylty, 

being tender in the Spring, and 

the Froſts uſually nipping it; 
bur to have it early, it may be 

ſown on an Hot-bed, or in Ari, 

in any rich Soil finely dreſt; and 

when the Seeds are ſown, clap 

over the Bed with the back of 
the Spade, and water it; for it 

delights in moiſture: II it be 
ſown thin, or tranfplanted apart, 
it will yield fair Plants, either 
for Seed to Pickle, or to Hoyl.! 
As ſoon bas the Seeds look yery 
black, the Stalks muſt be gather- 
ed and laid abroad in the Sun, 
(which will the better maturate! 
them) on a board, or Cloath d. 
preſerye them from ſpilling, ans 
Houſe them in the Night, aud 
expoſe them again in the Pay tin 
till they be ripe ; and ſome halt 
affirmed that the Seed of raves 
or four Years old is better that 


new. It's of a cold Nature, 

mciſteſt, eaten with great fuc 
ceſs by ſuch as are troubled wy 
che bloody-Flux , Cc. but io 
muſt not be uſed too often ; an 
the propereſt things to be came 
with it are Onions, and other 10 
Herbs, as Baſil,. Rocket, and 7 
tagen, without which , Of Oy 
like, old Men ſhould. not 75 | 
at all: Further, the Golden 2 


e ag fon ny. - 


; : 2 on 


Q UA 


ira lun, eſpecially while tender, 
on- bet the Seed-leaves with: the 
= young Stalks, being eminently 
Wer moiſt and cooling, quicken Ap- 
che petite, afſuagze Thirſt, and are 
cue en profitable for hot and bili- 
one ons Tempers, as well as Sunguine, 
Xx in and generally entertai ned in all 
cope Ml Sallets ; mingled with the 
hops Wi bier Herbs ; It's likewiſe fa- 
"Hick WY filarly caten alone with Oil and 
Bah- Vinegar, bur yet with-moderatt- 
3 on, as having been ſometimes 
Herk found to corrupt in the Stomach, 
cult whici pickled, tis abr ſo apt to 
n but if too much eaten, tis 
8 ; WW urful to the Teet ng 
ay e PUTREFACTIVES; feeCaitery.- 
| April PUT-OVER ; This is a term in 
© nd WY canary, when a Hawk re- 
\ clap moves her Meat from her, Gorge 
i of WI» ker bowels, by traverſing 
'for it ine body; but chiefly with | 
3 b r beak. | 
6 0 PYRACANTHA 32 this Tree 
eicher WI «cries a principal place among 
Bohl. tioſe uſed tor Fences, it yielding 
* ver en ſtrong and firm prickly. 
gatber⸗ Auch, and ever green Leaves: 
E Sun, WW quick of growth, and raiſed. 
an cf che bright Coraline Ber 
ah wil” hich hang for the moſt 
e e l the Winter on che Trees, 
M, anon” lie as long on the Ground: 
tin ſe they ſprung, as the Haw- 
ne haves > bervies, or elſe tis raiſed 


of the Vickers, or Slips. 
er tha 2 | 
ure, and . 
car ſue 5 | 
led wit = Q. 55 
„„ IA „ 
en; an Halls; they are Birds which 
be cat \ ute fed beſt in long, flat, | 
ther bo boxes, each Box being 
and T bold two or three dozen, 
„r thi r latemoſt ide being ſet with 
or cat ins, ſo thick, that the Quail | 
do gore but put out herkicad; 


© defore thac- open | Hide ſhall 


dau 
ſtand a Troughiul of ſmallChilter- 
wheat, another wich Water, ani 
chus, in one tortitghr” or three 
Weeks, you thall have them ex- 
ceeding tat. e 
u ART ER; is adry Englifh 
Mealure, Coniittin; of eight Bu- 
thelis, and four Carters make a 


Chaid ron. a 
QUARTER: SESSIONS; is a 
Court held by the Juſtices of the 
Peace in every County, once e- 
very quarter of a Year ; but o. 
riginally it ſeems to have heen e- 
rected only tor matters tonching 
the breach of the peace; but ie 
now extends much 1arther, by 
Power given to the ſuſtices of the 
Peace by many late Statutes. 
QUEEN-APPLE ; it's an excel - 
lent C der Apple mixed with o- 
thers, being of it felt ſweet, and 
the Winter Queening is a good 
Table Fruit. e ts 
QUE ENS-GILLTFLOWER; 
or Dames Violet; Heſperis , ſive 
viola, Matronalis; by Country 
Women called Cloſe Sciences, are 
of two. forts; common in their 
Gardens, bath ſingle, one pale 


Flower bur tour Leaves: But the 
nobler torts are, 1. The Double- 
| white, hke che ſingle Kinds, on- 
ly there are many Flowers on a 
' branch F and many Branches 

ſtanding thick in a long ſpike on 


, Stalks, of'a pure white and ſweet 


q 


bene, chietly in the Evening, 


whence the Latin Name. 2. 
The Double-purpliſh, differin 

only in the colour ot the Flow 
ers that are of a fine, pleaſant, 
light, reddiſh Purple. 3. The 
Double: ſtriped, its Flowers _ 
ſtriped with: white, and moſt 

Theſe Plants flower the be⸗ 
ginning of June, and blow till 


ed of . bing cſi 
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Bluſh, the other White, and te 
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and Timber. 


Spfeen and Scurvy. 


8 
QUT 
raifed from any flip or Branch, 
which ſet in the Ground at 


Spring, Shaded and Watered, 


will grow, but the buds of the 
under-ſet Plauts muſt be nipt off 
as ſoon as they appear for Flow. 
ers, otherwiſe they will blow and 
aſſuredly die. 5 
QUEEN-PEAR, Maiden-Pear, 
Amber-Pear, or by rhe French, 
la Muſcat Robert, Maiden of Zan- 
taign, &c. has a tender Pulp, an 
N musked but mueh ſu- 
gar dq Juice; being about the big- 
nefs of a Ruſſelet; and its only 


| 


fault is to have a little ſtony or 
gritty ſubſtance ; it laſts bur lir- 


tle, is a great increaſer, and grows 


ripe the middle of Fuly. 


- QUICK-BEAM, Ornus, Pinax, 
Fraxinus Bubula ; ſome call it the 
Witchen, a ſort of wild Aſh. The 
berries which it produces in 0#- 
ber, may then be ſown, or ra- 
ther the Sers planted. Ir riſes 


to a reaſonable Stature, fhoots 
upright and flender, has a fine 
imocrh Bark, delights in Moun- 
tains and Woods, and good lighr | 


Ground. Tr is of uſe for the 


Husbandman's Tools, and for the 


Wheel-wright. The well-grown 
Tree will ſaw into Planks, Boards, 
Next to the Yew, 
it is beſt for Bows. It is excel- 
lent Fuel: The bloſſoms are of 
an agreeable Scent, The Juice 


of the Berries fermenting of it- p 
elf, and well preferv'd, makes 


an excellent Drink againſt the 
Ale and 
Beer brewed with theſe Berries, 
when ripe, is an imcomparabſe 


Drink, familiar in Wales; where | 
the Tree is accounted ſo Sacred, | 
that every Church-Yard has one Ft 


of 'em: And on a certain Day, 


every one wears a Croſs of the 


W-od. - Whence ſome Authors 


I 


{and at laſt breaks forth in a loath- 


* 


au, 
| QUICK-SCAB, is a Diſtenpet 
in a Horſe, which putrifies and 
corrupts the Blood and Heh, 


ſom manner, much like unto the 
Mange or Leproſie. It comes by 
a Surfeit taken in over Riding, 
or hard Labour; and is thus u. 
med, becauſe. it runs from one 
Member to another: For ſome- 
times it will be in the Neck, and 
at other times in the Breaſt; 
ſometimes in the Main, and then 
another time im the Tail. 1, In 
order to Cure him, he muſt be 
firſt bled, then clip away the 
Hair where the Sorrance is, and 
with an old Curry- comb, take 
off the Scurf and Scabs; this 
done, waſh it well wich fair cold 
VVarter, and lay a Linnen Cloth 
well wer therein to the place, 
doing nothing to it in ten dajs 
after; and if you find it does not 
heal, drefs it as before, and ſo 
repeat it as you find there is nel. 
2. Others take Mallows and 
Marſh-mallows a like quant) 
and boi them in fair water till 
they be ſoft; and with the Heri 
and Decoction, bathe and wall 
the Sorrance two or three d 7 
together warm; then they tale 
a pint of common Honey, ſome 
Copperas, Allum, Glaſs,” Verl 


greaſe, all made into fine Pow 
der, of each. four ounces; Tur 
encine and Quickſilver mortify' 
lof each two _— 1 — 
all together with the Ho 0 
an Ungnent, and dreſs the Hor 
every day therewith. 
. QUICK-SETS: See Fences. + 


call it Fraximus, Cambro-Britan- | 
Ap. . 


in caſe an Ox, * 
her Beaſt, do, by chance, 0! 


QUE. 

remedy, is, 1. To take part of 
the ud out of another Beaſt's 
Mouch, which is of a like nature, 
x if it be a Cow that wants her 
dulce, rake ſome of the Quide of 
other Cow, and give it her to 
ſwallow down, whereby ſhe will 
do well. 2. Others take an hand- 
fil of the Herb call'd Cudwort, 
which they bruiſe ſmall; and pur 
2quantiry of Fat thereunto, and 
ſo convey it into the Beaſt's 
Mouth to ſwallow, that has loſt | 
his guide. 3. Some give him a 
piece of Leaven to ſwallow. 4. 
Others take ſome of a VVall 
mixed with Urine for this pur- 
poſe. 5. VVhile many take Crum 
of Bread, mixing it with a little 
Alt, rub and chafe the Beaſt's 
Tongue therewith, 6. But it he 
ks long remained fo, take his 
Tongue our, and prick the Vein 
there under with an Awl in two 
or three places, and ſo it will 
bleed, and thereby he will reco- 
Kr again and do well. For a 
Heep that is troubled with this 
En, Take Quidewort that grows 
anoneſt Corn like Grounſel, and 
miſe a quantity thereof; then 
obſerre when you ſee another 
Heep chew her Quide, take her, 
nd take part part of her Quide 
at of her Mouth, which mixing 
We che bruiſed Quideworr, roll 
ma little ball, and make her to 
krallow it, and ſhe ſhall do well. 
QUICR-FENCE for Enclo- 
es, (Fc. The only way is to 
ale a ſufficient quanriry before- 
od, in a Nurſery for that pur- 
pole, of ſuch Trees or Plants as 
Murally do delight in that Land 
Mere they are intended to be 
"ned ; and then to Plant them 
n fich order, that the Roots be 
it below the beſt Soil, and that 


and an artificial dry Hedge on the 
other; which may be continued 
till the thick Plants are advanced 


above common Injuries : or the 
Seed of ſuch Trees as are inten- 


ſown in Furrows made and filled 


from Cattle, either by a double 
Hedge, or by Plowing the Land 
for ſeveral Years, and not fee: 
ding the fame with Cartle, ti 


up, which wilt ſoon repay the 
imaginary loſs of the Herbage or 
Grafting, eſpecially if the young 
Cions be, 26 and ſecond 
years of their growth, a little. 
ſheltered from the ſharp VVinds, 
by ſcattering a little Straw,Brake, 
orHawm,lightly over them, which 
willalfo rot and prove a goodMa- 
nure, and qualifie the Heat and 
' Drought of Summer. See Fences. 
QUINCE-TREE; if there be 
part of this Tree that grows fo 


in the beginning of Winter, and 


the ends of the branches, which 
is to continue for one year, and 
then to be uncover d, when every 
Twig ſhall have put forth Roots 
in the Earth ; which being cur 
off and tranſplanted, will make a 
Tree in time. This Tree de- 


near the Water-ſide ; and where 
they like the Ground, they yield 
very good Increaſe, The place 
uſually choſen for them, is near 
ſome Gurter that carries away 
the Soak or Waſh of a Dunghil or 


very well. There are ſeveral 


ſmall Crab-Quince, others a fair 


J have a ſufficient Bank to 
leber them on the as ile, 


* 


*. 


bind of Quinces. It's good 
- 243 


ded to be propagated, may de 
with good Earth, and ſecured 


ſuch time as the Trees are grown 


low, ſo as that it can be brought . 
to the Ground, either by plaſhe 
ing, or otherwiſe, it may be done 


cover all over with Earth, but 


lighrs in moiſt rich Ground, and 


Houſe, and is ſuch as like 
Kinds of them; ſome being @ 


to 


f 
. 
„ 


/ - ORC 
ent of the beſt ſort, and beſt | Milk, wherein Allum and yhe 
e : amongſt which, the | Powder of Dogs-turd has been 
P;71ug4l Quince is eſtcemed to | dillulved, and thruſt" it up ani 
be the beſt, both for Bearing and | down his Throat, and put an 
Uſe. As for the way of Railing | handfül of it down after it: if 
tl 33 Tree, ſee Dwarf-Teees. he be ſo bad that he can eat tc. 
The Fruit of this Tree is to be thing hut what you givehimwith 
eaten in the laſt Courſe, for an Horn, which muſt be Com. 
they ſeal ip the Stomach, help | fortable and Cordial things; kt 
Pigeſtion, and move the Body, the Horntul of Milk, wherein 
if they be eaten in a competent | Allum and Dogs-rurd has: bee 
quantity; and it ned be, they | difloly'd, be the Liſt ching ge, 
may be caten before Meals,which | otherwiſe it will do him yogood, 
preſerves che Head from Intoxi- | and tie him up to the Rack hal 
cation. There are many good | an hour after it: We it three ot 
ualitics attributed to them; and four times a day, or oftner, if 
the Marmelade made of them, | there be occaſion, Or fourout- 
wich Honcy and Sugar, is good ces of the Juice of Cinque fal 
both fer fick and well Perſens; given down at a time for cettin 
And the !taconvenicacies that do daùs together, Cures him; 8 
Friend riicir being caren raw, does the Juice of Certop-yeed| 
may be rcmedy d, by boiling them taken in Wine and Milk e As alſo 
wa Honey, or cite putting much Hyſop boiled with Milk. 2. 0: 
Sugar and Musk upon them after thers after having blegded bim 
they are baked ; cho' the beſt | under rhe Tengue, boil-Jome 
aud rcadteſt way, is to boil them | Leaves of common Mallows in fis 
ma Pipkia cloſely cover'd, with own Pls, and apply it hike a 
Coles both atop aud under. Poulteſs, as hot to his Threats 
 QUINCUNX ; is an order of he can well endure it; then ge. 
lanting Trees or Plants, chat may | Peat it as there is occafion, and 

de in order every way. {apply the inward Medicine allo 

. QUINSEY, is a Diſtempzr in- | as tie Receipt above diret. | 
cident to Horſes as well as other | QUITTER-BONE, 15 a hard 
Auimals; being no cther than a round Swelling upon the Cronet 
Sore-throat; which if not taken between à Horſe's, Heel and the 
in time, will quickly pur a period | Quarter, and moſt commonly 
to Life, Horſes ſometimes catch | grows on rhe inſide of the Foot, 
it by cold and ꝓhlegmatick Hu- Its contracted many ways; ſome· 
mours ſetling there, or for want times by Gravel underneat the 
of bleeding when they are over- | Sh<e ; otberwhiles by ſome bruiſe, 
run therewith, | ſtub, prick of a Nail, or che like, 
1. It's neceſſary you ſhould | which being neglected, will Im- 
bleed him vnder the Tongue; poſthumate and break out about 
and if his Throat is ſo ſwelled, the Hoof Now and then it comes 
thr you cn hardly get any thing } from evil Humours which! de, 
co g down iglay apoulteſs under | ſcend down tothat place "now 
His Caul, and that will open the that Quitter- Bone ſprings. 1 1 
paſſage; ten take a Bull's Pizzle, are * many | things good hen 
pr a Wha'e-bone, about which 1. Tent it a day of e oa 
bie Linh Rag, ag dip if nta Hegſgreaſe and # erOgreeſe Bags: 


E 


iſe poured into the hole, and 
15 alter of Pitch and Tar 
mixed over it for 24 hours, and 
if the Bone riſe, repeat it; then 
rake it out with your Nippers, 
ind heal it up wich ſome Salve 
or other. 2. Others boil ſome 


a onmon Honey and Verdigreaſe 
heren in fne Powder till it be red, 90 
been Tent the wound till it be whol : 
Se, i keeping it evermore open, leſt it 
of p heal up above before it be healed 
5 t bottom. 3. Others having 
nee of Bl feauced a little Arſenick into fine 
wet i Powder, put it to the bottom of 
* ye che Sorrance, and ſtop the mouth 
e il dir wich Hurds, binding a clout 


der very faſt, that he bite it 
tot off, for it will poiſon him; 
and when it has remained on for 


together; then take ſcalding hot | 


"ey | 


RAD 


RACK - WINE; is Wine clean. 
ſed and drawn from the Lees. 
RAD 18S H, is multiplied by 
Seeds that is round, avon 64 
thick, and of a Cinamon colour, 
growing are a kind of little Cods. 
It's a very good Garden Root; 
of which there are three ſorts :- 
The ſmall eating one; which is 
rais'd of Seeds on an hot Bed 
(to have them early) with a ſuffſi- 
cient thickneſs of good rich light 
Mould, that they may have depth 
enough to root in before they 
reach the Dung; and in order to 
have large and clean ones, make 
holes as deep as your Finger a- 
bout three inches diſtant, into 
each of which a ſound Seed is 
to be dropped, or two, and a 
little covered, leaving the reſt ot 
the hole open, whereby they 
will grow to the height of the 
hole before they dilate their 
Leaves, and yield a long tranſ- 
parent Root: But ſuch of them 
as are ſown after Midſummer; 
will nor run to Seed that Tear. 
The ſecond is The Horſe- Radiſh, 
which is increaſed by Plants as 
well as Seed; and by many made 
uſe of as an excellent wholſome 
Sawee. The laſt is The Black 
Radiſh, which is ſo mean a Root 


* —— 


ö 


4 


as to find no place in a good Gar- 


den. 1 
The beſt Seed for Radiſbes, is 


ad 8 24 hours, open it, and if it will 
4 h ook black therein, it is a ſign it 
e hath done its work: Then to 
n de che Fire, and reſtore the 
le ba, is to aint it with Turpen- | 
rears WY ff nd g/greaſe melted roge- 
ene ther, and to cover the taint with | 
1 1 Plaſter made of Roſin, Pitch, 
ne alſo WY = and Turpentine melred toge- | 
ies her: And thus dreſs him daily 
1 hand AY 1 hon have gor out the Core or 
ng arp Griſtle, for till then twill 
nd the i heal, | 
zmonly 
e Foot. 
; ſomnc-J 
hee = 
bruiſe, | 
= | 
vill Im- 1 1 | 
_ aBBIT'S; ſee Coneys, alſo 
4 3 Hares and Hare- Nets. 
pies RACK; is a Place made to con- 
There Hay or other Fodder for | 
for K: aſts to fecd on. It alſo figni- 
* Hl = 1 on Horſe 
5 ar 1rots nor Ambles, but 1 
d kc Nour es, & * 15 


that which produces few Leaves, 
and a long red Root. The time 
of its ripening and gathering is 
the end of July, when all the 
ſtems are cut down; and when 
they have been dried ſome days 
in the Sun, the Seed is beat out 
and winnowed, The Stocks that 
run to Seed, ſhoot their branches 
ſo high, that tis good to pinck 
them off to a reaſonable length, 
that the firſt᷑ Pods may be better 


| nouriſhed. The firſt Radiſhes 
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R AD 
that are eaten, row in Hot-beds, 
and by that means ſome of them 
may be had during the Months 
ot February, March, April, and 
not otherwiſe : And in order to 
he ſupply d all the other M-nthe, 


| 


| whilſt newly d 


RAD) 
repel the. Vapours of Wine; Bur 
to conclude in ſhort wich ian 
excellent and univerſal” Condi. 
ment thereof; take Horſe-Ratliſh, 
rawn out of the 


7 


'1ome muſt be ſow'd among all 
manner cf Sceds, they coming up 
ſo very quickly, that there is time 
to gather them before they can do 
any harm to the other Plants. 

As to the uſe of this Plant in 
Falleting, cho' ic's rather Medici- 
nal than ſo Commendably ac- 


companying our Sallads (where- | ſtard to 


in they often flicethe large Root) 
they are much inferior to the | 
Secdiing Leaves and Roots; they 


a ford a very gratetu] Moreacity, 


& ſufficiently attemper the cooler 
Ingredients. The bigg | 
(ſo muchdefird) ſhould be zuch 
as being tranfparent; eat ſnort 
and quick, wichout ſtringineſs, 
and not too biting. Theſe are 
eaten alone with Salt only, as 
carrying their Lepper in them: 
But after all, they decay the 
Teeth; and Experience tells us, 
they are hard of Digeſtion, cau- 
ſing nauſeous Eructations, and 


er Roots 


Earth, ocherwiſe laid to ſtecg 
in Water a competent time; then 
grate 1c on a Grater "which has 
no bottom, that fo it may paßt 
through like a Mucilage into 1 
Diſh of Earthen-ware, and tem- 
pering this with Vinegar, wherein 
a little Sugar has been diffolved, 
you have a Sawce ſipplying Mu: 
tard bog Sallet, and ſerving 
Iikewife for any Diſh beſides. 
RADNORSHIRE, is an Inland 
County in South-Wales, lying be. 
ewixt MontgomeryſhireNorthwatd, 
and Breckwockſhire Southward ; 
"Heref:rdfhire on the Faſt, and! 
| Cardiganſpire on the Weſt, I 
contains 3 10000 Acres of Land, 
and about 316 Houſes ; and is no 
yerv fruitful Country at beſt, 
its Air alſo js ſharp and cold, be. 
cauſe of the Snow lying long un- 
melted under the ſhady Hilk and 
hanging Rock*, whereof there 
are many here. It ſends. Tuo 
Members to Parliament; one for 


ſometimes Vomirinzs; tho” other- 
wiſe Diu 


is 2» 


the Shire, and che other fer Nw: 


retick, and thought ro | Radnor, the County-Town, + 
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RAF RAF 
FFLE-NET ; this is a kind | Then faſten one of the Poles at 
| a Net uſed in Fiſhing, which | either end of your Net, at either 
ij ſuppoſed ro let nothing eſcape of the two wings; chat is, the 
out of it, when once got in, and | Food below where the Head is, 
the form whereof is here repre- | under the bigger end of the Pole 


fenced. | 
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beſt: | LA) | . 
id, de. He” ; ; „ 5 ms 
ls and 7 th | 


57 You are to be provided with | and upper Cord, where the Cork — 
59 for WY fc or fix Poles of Sallow or ſuch | is hy. ſmaller end of the Pole,; | 
xr New BY leht Wood, which is ſtrong | then in caſe you have no Bait, 
2, I bichal, and each of nine or ren | contrive to get ſome Man on the 
N foot long, but more or leſs, ac- | oppoſite fide of the River, witha 
cording to the depth of Water; | Cord in his Hand, one end where - 
vlich ſharpen at the great end, | of muſt. be faſthed to one of the 
the better to fix them in the 1 Poles which are fixed to the Net, 
Ground at the bottom * the | according to this figure, © 
Water: You muſt alſo be pro- | = 165 
"ded with a Paring-Knife, to 
42 all Weeds, Roots, Srumps, | & 
os ughs, Ge. that are in or near | | | 
raed tte place where you defign ro | | | | 
Mb your Nets: The figurę of | The Man having drawn over thar | 
Mich Paring-knife is this. ] wing, muſt force the great end 
i e A of the Pole in the ſaid Net, into 
the ground, at the bottom of the 
— water C, the like muſt be done 
— „ wich the 2 of — _ 
| ds Net, matze og the ſide, 
r „ marked & B. 08 AY 
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MAE 
juſt over- againſt the former; then 
muſt one end of the Cord be 
thrown over, which faſten tojthe 
wing of the ſaid Net I, C; when 
it is drawn over, you muft go 
along the whole length of the 
Net; your Poles being ready faſt- 
ned as the two former, and 
ſtraining the Cords of your Net 
indifferent ſtiff, drive the two 
latter Poles in the Ground, in the 
ſame manner as the two firſt; 
and all done well and ſtrongly, 
that the Current may not carry 
away your Supporters: Then 
/vaith the faid Pole, you may 
ſpread the Graſs or Traſh you 
formerly pared away, all over 
the Net, as well ro ſecure it 


from the fight of the Thieves, as i being therefore produced of na- 


to give a ſhade to the Fiſh co- 
vering ſhelter, eſpecially in hot 
Weather. The Cord N, O, 1s 
your Lock and Key, by which 
u are ſure no Fiſh can eſcape 
out of the Net; therefore be 
carefyl to hide it. You may let 
the Net ſtand a N a Night; 
and if the place be well ſtor' d 
with Fiſh, you will hardly mifs 
them: Bur if yon defign ro fiſh 
only by day 
plied let a eotiple of Men 
up and down with lom poles, 
taking à good circumference, 
and bring towards ir, about the 
fides of the water, ever now and 
then thruſting their poles into 
the bottom of the water; and 
when you are minded to draw 
be ſure firſt to ſtrain in the Lock 
and Key N, O, and then having 
2 Cord at each wing of the Net, 
from the other fide, draw them 
| both ar once gently towards you; 
and when they are near ar hand 
A make whar- haſte you 
call 


RAGULED, or Cenped; this 


hs 


Ka 
char is fawed or cut from the 
Tree, or to 4 Stock that is.fg 
. the ke "Iv 
AIN, is a cold Vapourdfayy 
ont of rhe Earth ant wr 
the Influence of the Sun, 7 
the Airy Region, from whence t 
fails upon the Earth,” © | 
RAINBOW; is cauſed throuph 
the ſhining and rebounding of 
the Sun-beams in aery Clouds 
giving to either a contrary refle 
ction, which hollow, thin, and 
unequal Clouds being in oppoſ- 
tion, and receiving from one at- 
other the reflection of the Sun, 
cauſe ſo many Rainbows one + 
bove another, ar one and the 
ſame time. This watry Meteor 


/ 


{ 


tural Cauſes, has alfo its naturil 
Effects, being in ſome Counties 
more Southward, an ordinary 
Preſage of great Tempeſts a 
hand, but with us various Wen- 
thers ſucceed, according to its 
various appearances and colouts 
Bacon ſays it's the loweſt of the 


5 after the Net is Gr. If 


bears 24 Branchers, and more, 
according to his Age; hang 
great 


Meteors; and when it appears 
in parts, and not whole Fx 2 
joim d, it produces VVinds, Rat 
uble or tripple, an 1 

ſual preſage of Nan; ber f the 
colours thereof tend more to fel 
than any other colour; Vvind 
follows ; if green or blue be pr 
dominant, then Ran. 
RAIN-DEER ; our Country 
roduces few or none of thi 
ſort of Animat, which is Hot un- 
like an Hart, omy his Head 5, 
fuller of Antlers, being bigger 
and wider in compaſs; for it 


7 
Hart, and his four Anthers ws 
palmed alſo: He feeds alſo ke 
unto the Hart, and makes hr 

imes long, we 


zs an Epithet given to the Branch 


Fewmets, ſometimes 


ſome- 


: of this! 


| ſometimes 


RAM _ 
t, and bears fatter 
yeniſon, when he is in pride of 
Greaſe, on 1 kya a 
dotb, and is very long- iv d. 

R A I N. D E ERHUNTING; 
when this 8 Hunted, he 
flies end-wiſe, by rea | 
reit weight of his Body, and 
when he hath ſtood up a great 
while, doubled, croffed, and uſed 
cher crafty Tricks to ſhun the 
Hounds, he makes a Tree hts 
Iſt Refuge, by Py himſelt 
ſo that nothing can affault him 
but juſt before, in placing his 
Puttocks and Hanches againſt the 
Tree, and hanging his Head low 
to the Ground, wherewith all his 
Body is-cover'd ; and as the Hart | 
ſtrikes with his Head, ſo this 
does with his Feet, againſt any 
one that comes in to him to help 
the Dogs, not in the leaſt turn- 
in his Head. But after all, he 
d more commonly drawn after 


ang Fes cheerful and large, 
= | 


RAM 


fame colour as his Wool ; for 


the Lamb will be of the ſame co- 
lour; whoſe Body and Belly are 


large and long, Forchead broad 
round, and mal riſing His Eyes 


his Noſtrils 
eight and ſhort, with a very 
final all Muzzle, and big locks; no 
Horns, tho in Countries moſt © 
Windy, the Horned ones are beſt 


approved of, becauſe their Ho 


are defence to them again 

Winds ; bue they are hotter and 
more fiery than others; 2 

their fury and unſatiableneſs, a 
good and careful Shepherd can 
correct, by taking a ſtrong Board 
of a foot broad, filled full of 
pikes of Tron, which being tied 


unto his Horns with the ſpikes 
towards his Forehead, will keep 


from hurting of others; for in 
givin his Head a ſtroke, he ſhall 
urt himfelf. Farther, it's ob- 


fervable of the Rams, that 


th a Blood-hound than Hunted, | when the Flock is driven againſt 


and entrapped with Nets and En- 
pines, and that in the thick and | 
zreateſt Holds, if it may be, 
which is the beſt and ſpeedieſt | 
Wy, by reaſon of his great and 
ſpreading Head. - ; 

RAISING-TREES, by Suckers, | 
Layers, Cuttings, or Slips; ſee 
Sichers, Layers, Cuttings, or Slips. 


erm uſed in reſpect of an Horſe, 
ven he willgo neither backwards 
Wt forwards, but ſtand ſill. 
RAKEE; tis a term in Faul- 
My, concerning an Hawk thar 
les our too far from the For), 
; TAKING A HORSE; is to 
my his Ordure with your Hand 
Mt of his Fundament when he 
{or Dung; and in ſuck caſe 
zun muſt anoint your Hand with 


aM; that is eſteemed the 


RAISTY, or Reſty; this is a | 


| le oil, kutter, oe Hogfgreaſe. A] 


1 


the North-wind, when it blows, 


thar the Lamb will be a Male; 
againſt the South- wind, a Female; 
and that in trying up the Ram's 
right Stone, you That have an 
F RAMMAOE, is property when 
| properiy When 

an Hawk is wild 404 ien to 
be reckim d. 
RAMMAGE-FAULCON, 2 
Faulcon reſerves this Name till 
ſhe has left the Eytie, being fo 


> 
7 


| cafled in May, Jong, PFuly, and 


Anguft : It's true, chey are hard 
to be reclaim d; but it a Faulco- 
ner chance to recover one that 
was never handled before, let 
him immediately Seel her, and at 
the ſame time put on her jeſſes 
made of ſoft Leather ; at tlie eng 
whereof, fix two Vavels; pur 
her on alfo a pair of Bells, with 
two proper Bewets, and having 


KM, whoſe Tongue is of the 


4 


thus furniſded her, you muſt be- 
. Li 


; —_ s 
— IIA e 


RAN 


gin her Mannaging by gentle 
handling ; but in order to avoid 


the danger of her Buck, you 


muſt have a ſmooth ſtick, about 


half a Foot in length, wherewith 
you muſt ſtroak her about the 
pinions of her Wings, and ſo 
downward:thwart her Train, and 
if fhe offer to ſnap at the ſtick, 
withdraw not your Hand, but let 
her bite thereon, the hardneſs 
whereof will ſoon make her 
weary of thar ſport ; and if you 
would Man her well, you ſhould 
watch all the Night, keeping her 
continually on your Fiſt. 

You muſt teach her to ſeed 
Seel'd, and having a great and 
eaſie Rufter- hood, you muſt hood 
and unhood her often, Seeled 
as ſhe is, handling her gently a- 
bout the Head, and cogging her 
always when you unhood her, 
that ſo ſhe may not be diſpleaſed 
with her Keeper : Ler her plume 
and tire ſometimes upon a Wing 
on the Fiſt, keeping her ſo Day 
and Night without Pearching, till 
ſhe be weary and will ſuffer you 
to hood her without ſtirring ; 
bur if yonr Hawk be ſo Rammage 
that ſhe will not leave her ſnap- 


ing or biting; then take a little Aloe 


Succotrina, and when ſhe offers 
to fnap give it her to bite, with 


the bitterneſs whereof, ſhe will 


quickly be brought to leaye that 
od. TINT: 

RAMPION ; is a Plant whoſe 
tender Roots are eaten in the 
Spring, like thoſe of Radiſhes, 
but much more nouriſhing, _ 

RANUNCULUS, or Crow foo t; 
are like Anemonies, and ordered 
in the ſame manner, only they 
require a richer Soil: They come 
up with broad Leaves, inden- 
red with ſome more than others, 


of a pale Green, and ſome deep- 
er; the Stalk riſing ſome under 
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KR AN. 
others, above a ſhafnal in heigh 
and have a grumous, or Kerna| 
ly Roots: There are fever; 
inds hereof , 1. The Double 
white Crow. foot of Candia, wit 
the Stalk parted into two orthre 
Branches, each bearing a fai 
white double Flower. 2..Th 
Cloth of Silver Crom. foot, Flowe 
leſs, and fingle, with j ſeven, 
eight round pointed Leaves, 0 
a pale, yellow -bluſh on the in- 
ſides, a little ſtriped, but more 
on the out ſide with Crimſon; 


the Root grumous as the former, 


3. The Double-yellow Cros. a, 
or Aſian Ranunculus's with more 
divided Leaves, and on the top 


3. Monſter ſtriped, a yellon be 


; of its many ſmall Stalks, one 
ſmall double Flower of a (hinin 
yellow. 4. The Double-redong 
of Aſie, it's lower Leaves plat, 
but a little indented at the edges 
the reſt being parted into three, 
or five Diviſions, and notched a: 
bour rhe Stalk a foot high, with 
| a fair, and ſomewhar larger do 
ble Flower, of a fair yellow Red 
Theſe have been Flowers not 
ced in the laſt Age; but this pid 
duces more noble ſorts. 
1. Sage Beaf, ſeemingly i 
ped at firſt with yellow, but 
the colour of Bull's-blood Met 
full blown, very double. 2 
Monſter of Rome, a rich a 
double, a rich Scarlet Monet 


leſs Flower, 4. Puvoin of Rm 
a large Flower, its Leayes fon 
pointed, and ſtanding out iu u 
middle, of a deep Scarlet. 
Morvila a leſs, but marveled Wi 
a deeper and higher Scarlet 
Ferius, whoſe Leaves arc green 
and larger than the reſt, Stalk 
fing higher, divided into led 
Branches, upon each 1 
double Flower of a rich Scar 
7. Fering Traſhe, 4 leer MY 


RAN 


tr, commonly ſtriped well wich | 


git, 8. Ranunculus of Aleppo, a fine 
eral orange cawny coloured Flower 
nl. very double and round, well ſtri- 
win WY ped wich yellow. Ys 
three Next follows a few of the ra- 
net ſingle ones, viz. The Gol- 
"The en yellow, ſtriped with Scarlet 
lower WY through the Leaves. 2. Roſa 
en, or Frize, ſtriped within, Roſe co- | 
es. of WY ured without. 3. Raman, is 
he 1. ſlammey, marked wittt red wich- 
mn out. 4. 4frican, within. yellow, 
mon; I wittout Scarlet and yellow. 5. 
armer BY denn, yellow within, pale, yel- 
aw-fut bw and red without. 6. Meli- 
: more 4%, pale T/abella, within Crim- 


fon, bordered with 1/abella with- 


2 out, 7. Parmiſan within yel- 
thining lon, Gold coloured, bordered 
redone" Crimſon without. 8. Sa- 
s pla whice within, white mar- 
1c edz65, led wich red wichour. 9. Dido- | 
ro chte % 15 ſnammy colour within, 
xched 2 and without marked with red. 
gh wil Now for the management of 
5 5 their Koors, they muſt be plan- 
on kes ted in rich Sandy Earth, and 


ſachas is ranker than that for 4- 
em niet, and about Midſummer 


* 


„ 
Straw, but yet with other Ea 
repared for — and oy 
low it. ie i, 
_ . RAPE; by this name is the 
Wood, or Stalks of the cluſters. 
of. Grapes called, when they 
have been dried and freed from 
the Grapes; and the ſame is 
uſed in making of Vinegar, 
which alone heats, and ſowers 
the Wine; but is firſt it ſelf put 
into a place to ſower before it 
be caſt into the Vinegar Veſſel ; 
to which end, as ſoon as tis ſe- 
parated from its Grapes, 
ſently after Vintage, it is careful- - 
ly put up in Barrels, leſt it take 
Air, without which it would 


heat it ſelf and be ſpotted: There 


is no other way of keeping Rape, 


that has ſerved already, than to 


drown it, that is, to fill the veſ— 
ſel, wherein it is with Wine, or 
Vinegar. „ 
Rape will ſerve a Year more 
or leſs, provided care be taken 
of cleaning it every Morning 
with ua piece of Linnen, the 
Greaſe that is on the ſides of the 
Veſſel, and with a. little Broom, 


mt be taken up, and kept dry 


0g I ln, | 2 muſt be done in 
Nee render; for they come up too 
wv _ if done earlier, and are de- 
fich oed by the Froſts, unleſs the | 
ly covered and careful- 


ared : When they are come 


loch, or April be often and 


dc in , <r<d : Their Leaves once 
Sarto by the Froſt, which their 
ded en colour diſcovers , will 
8. die to the Root, and that 
Ae e 00; but covering, and 
"q; Sn Watering will recover them; 
judo ler bg, be ſet, for the better 
1 | rk of their Roots, in ſuch 

1 80 that hath been made by 


Pad riſe to flower, they muſt 


that which ſwims on the top of 


in Papers, or Boxes, till they are the Liquor: The Rape may be 


freed from its Greaſe with Wa- 


ter, by rubbing it between one's 


Hands. |; | 
RAPE ; is a part of a County, 
ſignify ing as much as an Hun- 


dred, and ſometimes quad plu- 


res in Se- continent Hundredos; as 
all Suſſer is divided into fix 
Rapes only, viz. The Rape of Chi- 
cheſter, Arundel, Brember, Lewis, 
Pevenſey and Haſtings ; at's Hoy | 
which, beſides their Hund f 

hath a Caſtle, River and Forteſt 
belonging to it; Theſe parts are, 
in other Countries, called Tith- 
ings, Lathes, or Wapentakes. 


hin of old Thatch , or | 


. RAPE SKED ſec Cale Seed, 94 - 
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Quart of Rasberries i 
| N of Sugar, and let them 


uo n 
* & 4 ot - 2 


K AS 


Fuckers, of which you may have 
plenty about che Roots of old 
Trees; ſuffer not many Suckers 
to grow about them after they 
have grown for ſome Fears; 


neither let the tops be cut to 4 


round buſh, as ſome ignorantly 
have done, whereby they grow 
ſo thick, that they neither bear 
nor ripen their Fru it, as well as 
if they grew taller and thinner: 
There are three ſorts of this 
Berry, the common wild one, the 
large, Red, Garden Rasberry, 
which is one of che moſt pleaſant 


of Fruits, and uſeful in the Con- 
ſervatory, and for its delirate 


uice; and the White, which is 
ut little Inferior to the red fort: 
The Juice of them being extract- 


ed and preſerved, will ferve to 
tinge any other Liquor with its 
delicate Aromatick Guſt. 


RASBERRT-WINZ; to every 
put one 


K 


and two Days in an Earthen - 
pot, often ſtirring and bruiſmg 
them; then put them into a 


Wollen bag, and hang them ſo 
that the 


che Liquor may drop into 
a Milk-pan, or the like Veſſel, tor 
four and twenty Hours and more; 
afterwards the Liquor is to be 


put into a Stein with a Faucet; 
in it, where it's ſet ro ferment, 


and at a- weeks end, or ſooner; 


take. off the ſeum; if it be any 


thing fine, bottle it up, and at 
another Weeks end, let it be ſhit- 
ted into freſh bottles, reſerving 
the ſettlings in the bottom of the 
bottles, which may be after ward 

ut together into a bottle by 
it ſelt, and the bottles, in this 
manner, muſt be ſhifted twice, or 
thrice, as long as there is any 
ſettlement found in them An- 


Jer Method there is ee tte 


RASBERRIES ; are raiſed by: 


{ is a Term uſed in reſpe& 19,48 


"PO OY 
: 


; Ragberries that are pick at: 
| braid, and to add the jt 
quantity of white · wine unto chem 
and fo be ler ro and rogether 
two, or three Days clofe covered 
and ſtirred once a Day; then 
ſtrain rhe Liquor, put it into 
Pipkin with a Faucer, or lite 
Veſlel with ſome Sugar, and in 
four, or five Days it may be 

drawn off into bottles. 
RAT S, and Ratsbane; ſee 

Mice. 33 
RAT-TATES; is a moſt yene 
mous Diſeaſe in Horſes, and nat 
much unlike to rhe ſcrarches 
| coming tbmetinics, by too much 
Reſt , and the Keeper's. nepli 
ny in not Rubbing and Dres 
ſing him well 5 and by reaſon of 
two much Reſt and good: Kety- 
ing without Exerciſe ; the bond 
Corrupting in his Body, falk down 
into his'Leggs; which tauſes the 
Diſtemper. In order te Care 
him, lee him he Rid till he he 
' wa 3 22 will make rhe Vein 
to ſwell, and the hetter ta age; 
cher bsc him well on the Fer. 
lock Veins, on both ſſces, aud 
next day wafh the Sores. wilt: 
warm Water, and then clip. 4: 
way all the Hair from abom the 
Sofes, and andynt the grieved 
place with an Ointment made . 
Green Copperas and Vi exdig 2 
2 


q 
-Y 


| each ewo qunces, and 
ces CO, — 5 | 
' Copperas and Verdigreas. Way 
mall, and ſo work them wit 
che Hoey ta an Qynanenit, Abd 
daily uſe it to die Sores, Wh 


- -RATTLETN THE SHEATH; 


- Horfe, when he makes a noise ln 


| che Skinny part of his T 


"4 
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RANGER ; in ſome Forreſls 


re are twelve Rangers, whole : 
tfces are to 160k after che Pur- 


jv, and drive back the wy 
teaſts into the Forrelt again, anc 
d ſee, hear and enquire of Ot: 
enders there, and to preſent 
their Ofences; ſee Fulieu- 

NAV. GRASS; with this 
lan they improve any Cold, 
Bur, Clayey, Weeping Grounds; 
e fame is alſo good for drier 
land Grounds, eſpecially ſto: 
u light, or ſandy Lands, that 
; unfit tor St. hn : It's prefer- 
{ before all other Graſſes, as ta- 
Ki in all forts of poor Land, 
during the Summer's Drought; 
nd being the earlieſt Graſs in 
he Spring, which cannot. at that 
ine be caly over - ſtocked; for 
ring kept down, it becomes the 


A 


K 
Aeration. of i Org 
and in ſtrictneſs Rebate onghs 'ra 
. for prompt FA ment 
of the Intereſt; but that is nog 
often regarded; ſee. Diſcount,  . 
_ RECHEAT tis a Termuſed 
in Hunting. being no other than a 


Lellon ble un upon the Horn. 
I RECLAIM ; This in Fanlcon- 


ry fignifies to make à Hauk tame, 
gentle, and familia... 
RED- START; chis is a Bir 
of a very dogged and ſullen Tem- 
per; for if taken Old, and noe, 
out of the Neſt, he is, very hard, 
to be tamed, and will be ſo vex- 
ed ſometimes as & hardly eredi- 
ble: It's a fore · runner of anche 
ingale, : COMES four, OT Ve. 


times before he is generally heard, 
Mar a chearful Temper abroad, 


nd has a very pretty. melodious. 


eter, and Cattle ſometimes 
we it for Meadow-hay: It's 
lay beſt for Horſes, and & has 
rouphe great Cures upon un- 
ſund Sheep; the beſt way is to 
n on a ſtatute-Acre, three 
iſhels of it mixt with Nonſuch, 
cauſe it's of it ſelf a thin ſpiry 
a, and will nor be of any 


ec * other : ' Four Acres 
Ws lown, have JEL, twenty 
dune of Seed, and fourteen 
ud of Fodder ', beſides t 
. Fay a 8780 * 
ren ſix, or eight Cattle uſu⸗ 


IEAFFORESTED; is wheres 
neſt hath been diſafforeſted, 
x Ain made Foreſt, as. the. 


7 


to che Eye: Theſe breed three 


ul the firſt Year, upleſs thick || 


Cock is very fair and beautifully, 
Coloured, and exeeeding pleaſant 


times a Tear, vis. the latter end. 
of April, in My, and towards, 
che latter end of June; this, be- 
ing their ordinary Courſe, with- 
out fome body Ipoil, or touch 
their and then they may 
come : ſooner, ar latter: They 
uſually build in holes of hollow. 
Trees. or under Houſe-Eves, and: 
make their Neſts with all ſorts of 


ne chings, ſuch as dry Graſs, mall 


| Roots of Herbs, and Leaves, 
'Horſc-hajr and Wool, acegrding 
as the place affords them. It's. 
ohe of the ſhieſt-of all Birds; 
for if ſhe perceive 2 to wind, - 
will forſake it; and if you couch. 


nel ot Dean was by an Act of 
lament in the twentieth Fear 
Coles 1, eden Ten 


itcreſt comey to, ig Gonk- 


„ }Fniediately ſpy. you; and if ſhe 
RATE, as an abating what | chanc o have You 


an Egg, ſhe. never comes to her 
Neſt. more; for you can very 
Hardly go to it but ſhe will Ia: 


haner to have young. Ones, ſhe . 
nil her fete e, or feet. 
| ir 
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dieir Necks, by throwing them 


over the Neſt ; but if you bring 


them up young, they alter their 


- Natures and become tame and 
pleaſant to their Keeper; they 
muſt be taken out of the Neſt a- 
bout ten days Old; for if they 
be left there too long, they are 
apt ro learn ſome of the old 
birds Temper, and be very ſul- 
len. They are fed with Sheeps 


Heart and Egg, chopped and 


minced very ſmall, and given at 
the end of a ſtick, when they 
-.. Open their Mouths , about the 


| ney of three white Peaſe; 
or if you clog their Sromachs 


r 
too much. they will preſently 
caſt their Meat, and in a ſhort 


time die: When you perceive | 


them to eat off the Meat from the 


ſtick, Cage them up, putting 


their Meat into a Pan, and about 
the ſides of the Cage; not ceaſing 


tho' he feeds of himſelf, to give 


him three, or four times a da 
a bir, or t uo; for he will Hard- 


ly eat his fill for ſo long time, 
7 


nce he begins to feed alone. 
But when 


and you will very much find him 
delight therein: He may be kept 
in what Cage you pleaſe, only 
let him be warm in the Winter, 
and he will fing inthe Night as 
well as in the Day. 
REBSTREAK ; 


obtained the Preference, bur a 
kind of a Wilding, and tho' kept 


long, yet is never pleaſing to the 


Pallate; there are ſeveral ſorts 
thereof, the Summer and the 
Winter, the Yellow and the Red, 

and the more Green Red - ſtreak; 
others have red Veins runnin 
through the whole ny of the 

Fruity which ncceflarily 


. 
: 


* 


ou have accuſtomed 
Him to eat five, or ſix days with- # 
our feeding, give him ſome Paſte, .| 


| is an Apple, 
that, above all Cyder Fruits, hath. 


8 | 
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tive the Cyder made of if 
a kicheſt Of e i t i, 
kept till mellow the Cyder, 
firſt, '1s very Luſcious bur 
| ground more early, cen dm 

1 312399 Be 


© RED-WATER ; is that whi 
iſſues from any Wound, Sore, 
| Ulcer in a Horſe; which, fo ly 
as it remains in, does fo poil 
them, that they are not to 
Cured till it get out: To cn 
it, take the Root of the Hal 
called Good King Heng; or Al 
good, boyl it in Warer aud g 
it him; or Muſtard:ſeed beit 
ſmall, a good handful given hi 
in White-wine-Vinegat, two, c 
three times together one after a 
| other, is good for him; butyo 
muſt keep his belly rubbed with 
good long ſtick by two Met, d 
taking one end of it, and anothe 
the other end. IT 
alſo a Diſtemper in Sheep whic 
is Cured by letting them hloc 
in the Foot, betwint the ty 
Claws, and applying to the { 
place; Rue and Wormwud beat 
with Bay-ſ alt.. 


REED INDIAN FLOWERING 
Cana Indian; hach fait 
reen Leaves, coming from 1 
Foynes of the Stalks, ich 
divers Flowers at top, bh 
Cornflag, of a bright Gm 
being ſucceeded by rhiree f 
Heads, containing Seeds wn 
are round and black: It hath 
white tuberous . Root, where 
it is 4ply increaſed ; this ad 
othor ſort with yellow c 
and reddiſh pott, mult be 
large boxes in good Earil 
Watered, and Houſed in 
ter, for one Nights *! 
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in che ſepatation of all other B · 
die from Gold and Silver, which! 
is perform d four wa 
Parting, by the Teſt, by the Al- 
mond Furnace, or Sweep, 
by Mercury. 


frtis, which the Refiners 
{ Mortar, and then put into a lon 


of: Then fix, or eight of theſe 
long - Necks thus filled. are placed | 


- REFINING ; this Art ednſiſts 


and 
ing, is done with Aqua: 
king 
alt- Peter, wich a Dantzick Vi- 
tridl, two Pounds ; and which 
they bruiſe well, and mix in a 


I, Part 


Neck, which is an Earthen Vel- 
ſel ſo named from the form there- 


on each fide of their Furnace, 
one Range built with Tron-barrs, 
of the form of a Parabola, at a- 
bout nine Inches ' diſtance one 
from another, and cloſed at the 
ſides with Brick; the upper Ar- 
ches are left open to put in and 
tale out the Pets; and over the 
ſaid Arches the lay large Barrs 
ef Iron, and then cover all the 
top of the Furnace with Loam, 
the body of each long · Neck ly- 
ing naked to the Fite, the Neck 
award, to which the Receivers, 
werber of Glaſs, or German - pott, 
are well luted; bur take notice 
I the Vitriol be not Dantzicł, 
nich is made with Copper; but 
Bgliſh, which is made with old 
Aton, the Water will be weaker, 
id make a dirty coloured ver- 
liter, and wholly ſpoil it; be- 
the Silver will not gather ſo 

"i to the Copper after diffolu- 
um and thereby becomes black: 
Tie Lute is made of good Loam, 
lame Horſe-dung, and a little 
. lcothar, altho the two former 
1 well; the Luting being well 
toured and applied: They 

e 2 gentle Charcole - fire un- 

a the Pots, for three hours, and 


| 


XR EF 

they make a. vehement hot Fire 
laſt, well dried Lillers of the 
length of the Futnace, whoſe 

flame ſurrounds all che Pots, and / 
finiſhes their Works: Next Morn«s 
ing they carefully ſeparate | the 
Receivers frcm che long-Necks, 
uſually. performing this.-wetk but 
once in twenty four hours, ſome- 


, 
Some Refiners diſtil a hundred 
pound of the Materials put into 
a C- ſt Iron pot, v hich is the beſt 
way, eſpecially being perfermed 
after tliis lateſt Invention, vix. 
build a Furnace two Yards high, 
or more, and at the top place in 
the Iron-por ; to which fit a head 
of Earth, like the head of a large 
Diſtillatory for Chymical Oyls, 
which muſt have a large belly, 
branching ic ſelf about eight In- 
ches from the Iron por, into three 
branches, one w hereof in the 
midſt , comes, directly ſtraights 
forwards, two other lateral 
ones cbliquely; all which bran 
ches are four, or five Inches hol- 
low in Diameter, and five, or fix 
long: To theſe branches are fite 
ted glaſs-Bodies , narrow and 
hollow at both ends, large and 
lobous in the midſt ; theſe muſt 
0 very well lured cn with Col- 
cothar, Rags, Flower, and whites 
of Eggs: To this firſt Glaſs-bo- 
dy is lured one another Glaſs of 
the ſame figure, ſize, and order, 
eight alike in all, till they come 
to the Receivers which is an 
ordinary gallon, Glaſs; now all 
theſe rows of Glaſſes lie on boards, 
ſnelving from the head to the 
Receiver: The two upper Re- 
ceiv,rs, or glaſi Bodies need ex- 
ceeding good luting, but for the 
reſt ordinary lute will ſerpe: 


d invreaſe it fs three * 


* 
- 


The Conveniency hereof is, chat 
FO. Rr * 


24 


for four hours, and caſt in at 


— — 


REF 


7 fittle Fire, and that of Ner-] Gold lying 


Eaſtle-Coals, will ſerve you; ) 
five a Jong-Nock for each five 
Pounds of Materialls,, and you 
| Heed never break, or unlute any 
22 Receivers, but the lower 


The Aqua-fortis being Diſtilled 
off, is — into a large Earthen- 
pot, and there is added of fine 
Fleer, one or two penny weight 
which is called Fixes) to every 
wund of 4qurfortis , Which 
mithin four hours will purge it 
from all Dirt and Impurity, and 
make it fit for Parting, which is 
done in this manner. Tf 
their Silver Gilt be fine enough 
for Wyre, they cnly melt it in 
2 Wind- furnace, and caſt it mel- 
ted into a large Tub of Water, 
that they may hive it in ſmall 
pieces; hut if it be but Standard, 
they firſt fine it on the Teſt 
theſe ſmall pieces taken from the 
Water, b n. well dried, arc put 
in- a Glaſe, taper faſnion, a foct 
lich, and ſeven liches at the 
t ottom, and then the Glaſſes arc 


charged with Aqua- frtis about] pu 


two Thirds of it, and ſet it in a 
range of Iron covered two In- 
ches deep wich Sand, and a gen- 
ele Charcoal · fire made under it; 
but in caſe ſmall bubbles do ariſe, 
as they ſcon will, and the Water 
alſo run over, take off the Glaſ- 
es, and h ld them, till it doth 
Pe ferveſcere, or elſe put ſome 
of it intꝰ another Veſſel: If Lead 
be mixt therewith, they cannot 
keey it ſrom running over; but 
hut when the Water is once quie- 
ted from this Ebullition, it will 
riſe no mere: They commonly 
der it ſtand a Night on che Iron- 
Range, wich a gentle heat ider 


it, and in the Morning ſoftly 


NE 
e 
mom, Wie our, 
is put into ſinall Parting-glaſſes, 
and ſet over the Sand with fair 
Conduic-warer, for an hour; aad 
then the Water poured off; this 
is repeated / five, or ſi times, to 
ſeparare the Salt from the 
which is now fix to he | 
and caſt into an Ingot: To is 
gain the Silver; they have Ia 
aſhing-bowls, lined 


round Wall 
in with melted Roſin, coveref 
with Copper Plares ten Ihe 
long, fix wide, and half, er 
more thick, into which Bonk 
they pour ſtore of Want: 
any then the Silver Water,whuch 
working on the fofrer Metal of 
Capyet, leaves all the Silyet if 
and fides of the Bonk, 41 
plates of Copper; which bei 
taken cur, is waſhed, dried, u 

Now for the making of _ 
ter, tis done with Copper 
poured off rg Silver, — 
wnitins in this manner; 

t mio a Tub a hundred: 
weiht ot Whiting, and there 
err che Coper - water, 
ſtir 2M Top r, ever) 


for ſome hours ; and . 
Water grows ſe, oO 
_— ſet ir by for fur 
pour on more © 1 
Wes. wid ſo cotirinue ol ts 
Verditure be made, which being 
C in ; | 
for the Mrkee the Water mer 


ag 

wally confiſting - of Sk. 
er reduced (moſt of the 9p 
of Vitriol being gone with 8 


* 


dur off the Water impregna- 
| — wick all the Silver; all * 


* 


Copper img the Fenllpre)® E 


* 


% * 


w reof hk t ineo the 
ork __ TY Aus. fort is, 


Water, almoſt twice as good ns 
that withour it, and fold for 
gear a double valur. | 

g. 2 the ſeeond wy 
of Refining, and ! 
Metals from Silver, except Gold, 
becauſe rhey ſwimover it, when | 
they are all melred to 
it's made thus, They 1 
Iron Mold, oval, and! > inches | 
deep ; ar "the bortom whereof, 
there are three Arches of Iron 
ſet at equal diſtance, two fingers 
vide; if the great Diameter ot be 
be fourreen Inches long, and 
o proportion ibſy in greater o 
leſſer Teſts : This Cavity chey 
fil with fine Powder of bane- 
Ines, moiſtned with Lie made 
of Pap-Aſhes; and ſome uſe 
Cakes of por-Aſhes, or other 
Aſhes well cleanſed, and fo pref: If 
ſed well together with a Muller, | 
tht it becomes very Cloſe and 
ſmooth at the top. There is a 
City left above in che midſt of 
|, to contain the melted Silver; 
und this Cavity is made of the 
peneſt in che middle; for the 
bone- aſnes come up parallel to 
the Gircumference of the Monld, | 
only 4 ſmall Channel in that end, 
wich is moſt remote from the 
vaſt; for the running off of the | 
uſer dictals, and fo is made 
Gdive to the Center of che Teft; 
Mere cis not above Half an Inch 
ep; then the Teſt is ſer annei- 
bn: for twenty four hours, And 


ard bigh parallel almoſt to the 
Wife of a great pair of Bellows, , 
— then the Silver. put in it; 
being covered over with 
of barked 
wil fi and continues all che 
frongly - The Bend yr 


e-diſtilled, and makes a double put in, 
oh ver ated eheh/ che Leal and Gope 


uſd thus ; a ſer in a Chimny be in the Me lxiſg · pot, 2 


REF 
d from aff Sürer, which Uh 


call the Soals of Metals, 
melts don with che & Sil- 


per, ſevim at the top, and. run o- 


ber che 1; who motion the 
Tiner helps with a long Rod of 


Iron drawn along the of 
the Silver towards the foremen- 
tioned flir, and often ſtirring all 
che Meta, that the impurer 
the berter rife, and by con- 
tinuing chis Courſe, fepararion is 
made in rwo or three hours: 
The greareſt part of the Lead 
flies away wn fore alt — the Lead 
re e r, 
doll 1 riſe in ſmall red 21 bab. 
bles, and then they fay the Metal 
drives, and muſt 200 * Lead; 
the force of the blaſt drives the 


higher Merals Lo lower fide 


ot the Teſt, and 
— over: When t 


its fun- 
Silver it 


fully fined, it Iooks like moſt pure 


quick Silver, and then they they te | 
off their Sags and let it cool: In 
the cooling, the Silver will fre- 
quently from the middle ſpritg 
up in ſmall rays and fall down 2. 


jnto chat which it m 

— ing into the Fire: 8 as 
the Siſver will hold together, they 

take ir out of the Teft, and 

in on an Anvill into a round Fi- 
b oy Melgi 
being fer in 7 

Fufrounded with Coal, a 

vered with an Iron Cap er e 

Charcoal fall into it, is 89 

ted ; but if any Profs, or Fit 


in ſome Tince \ which 
the Drofs together, that it 
de ſeparated from it ; 

Melting. pots are never 4mraed | 


Ol the blaſt [only dried; ma eee. 
+ nor Tuffered ta 
Ar 0661 ; 


her 1 oa 
| 


gain; but it moſt ie be put 


1 | race, 


., 
1 


1 
cool: but if they once cool, they 
infallibly — Rk 3 


; : The A/mond-furnac:, or Sweep, 


ul erein arc ſeparated all ſorts 


of ctals from Cinders, parts 


of Niclting-pots, Teſts, Brick, 
and all other harder Bodies, 
which muſt be firſt beaten into 
ſmall pieces with a Hammer, 


and an Iron- plate; and tis one 
Man's Work; but for thoſe which 


ſtick only ſuperficially to their&il 
ver they waſh off thus; they have 


à Wooden round Inſtrument two 


Foot wide; ſomewhat hollow in 
the micdle, with an handle on 
each tide, cn which they put 


the Matterials, and hold them 


in a Tub of Water below the 
Surface, and ſo waving it to and 


fro, all the lighter and looſer 
Matter is fſepir.ccd from the 


Metal: The Furnace is fix foot 
high, four wide, and two thick, 
made of Brick, having an hole in 


the middle of the top, eight In- 


ches over, growing narrower to- 
wards the bottom of it, where, 
on the fore part, it ends in 2 


© ſmall, environed with a ſemi- 


circle of Iron to keep the mol- 
ten Metal: About the middle of 
the back there is an. ther hole to 
reeeive the N ſe of a great pair 


of Bellows, requiring c ntirually leave the Copper 


the ſtrength of two luſty Men: 
The Night before they beg n, 
Charcoa. is kifdled in the Fur- 
nace to anneal it; u hen 'tis hot, 
they throw two or three Shovells 
of C als, to one of the fore- 
mentioned Stuffs, and ſo proceed 
during the wh le work, putting 
Lay upon Lay of one and the 
other: after eigkt or Ten hours 
the Metal begins to run, and 


wen the Receiver below is pret- | 
| 


ty full, they lade it out with an 
Iron Ladle, and caſt it in Sows, 


in Cavities or Forms made * 


| 2 Hand-mill with Quick-fily 2 


* 
n 1 2 AS 
3 72 4 


n 
Aſhes: They frequently ſtop the 
| Paſlage 15 with . | 
in che heat, and when they thi 
a quantity of Mettal is melted, 
they unſtop the hole to paſs it 
off: Now it che ſtuff be hard to 
flux, they throw in ſome hy | 
(which is che Recrement ot Iron 
to give it fuſion ; Theie Irons 
melt away apace, wherewh they 
prook cut the Cinders from the 
hole, there is a ſtiuking blew | 
Smoak proceeds from the kur- 
nace, and all the by-ſtanders put 
on the colour of Dead Men; ſo 
that the Work · men muſt be well 
lined with Oil, Sack, Strong 
beer, and good Victuals; for the 
Work continues three Days and 
Nights without intermiſſion. A4 
foag Cavity will be made \nthe | 
Furnace; for rhe Metals, or the | 
Fire, or both together, corrode 
and. wear the greaceſt part of the 
Bricks away; but to get theSil- 
ver from theſe Metals, wy ge | 
uſe no other Art, than of 
l. 

And whereas formerly to re. 
fine their Copper trom the Li. 
tharges, they laid their Ingots of 
Lead and Copper on logs of Wood 
fired, which would eafily met 
down the Lead, or Tin, and ſo 


wherein the Lead had been lod; 
ped, they now commit this work 
to the ep. 
4. Mercury, or Quiet ſiluer wich 
is the laſt way of ſeparation, and 
this is for filings of ſmall Wor- 
kers and Goldſmiths, whereit 
Gold and Silver are mixed with 
Duſt, Ce, This Duſt is pur inc 


and being continually turned 
bout, that, and the Metals, 
Amalgama is made of them, and 
fair Water poured in, Carnes on 


55 


| it runs out again bY f 
n 


a : A 


mo . R's 
fall Quill : Now this Amalgama | iſtred ; which was laudably in- 
is pur into an Iron with'a Bolc- | ſticured by that great but coor 
head, ſer into the Fire, having a | tunate Man, the Lord Cromwell, 
long [ron Neck, chree foot Jong, | in September 1538, while he was 
to which is fixed a Receiver: The | Vicar - General to King Henry 
Fire diſtills off che Mercury into VII © oe 
the Receiver, and the Gold and | RELAY ; this is an Hunting 
Silver remain inthe Bolt-head. Term, and by it is meant rhe ſet- 

REGAL FISHES; are Whales | ting of the Hounds in readineſs 
and Sturgeons ; ſome add Por- | where the Deer is expected to 
puſſes ; the King by his Preroga- | come by, and then cafting them 

tire ought to have every Whale off when the other Hounds are 
caſt a ſhore, or wrecked, in all | paſſed 'by. oo © © 
places with 'n this Realm” (unleſs | RENNET GOLDEN; is a ve- 
granted to Subjects by ſpecial-| ry pleaſant and fine Apple, of a 
words) as Royal Piſh; the Kin { yellowiſh Pulp, a good Bearer, 
himſelf ſhall have che Head and and puny very good Juice; 
body to make Oil and other things, | bur the Lincoln Rennet is prefer- 
and the Queen the Tail to make | red by ſome before any other of 
Whale-banes tor her Royal Veſt- | the Nmame. n 
ments. . vB ER ONSES, or wild Radiſhes ; 

REGARD ; tho' it has a well are — only by Seeds, 

knwn general ſignification of a- | being a fort of little ones that 
nv care, or reſpect, yet a ſpecial | are eaten in Sallads, and grow 
alſo, wherein it is uſed in matters without any pains in the Fields. 
ot koreſt, of which Mr. Manhood } REPOSITION of the Foreft ; 
ſpeaketh, that the Eyre, general | was an Art whereby certain Fo- 
deſſions of the Forreſt, or Fuſtice reſt Grounds being Purlieu upon 
Sear, is to Ve kept every third | view, were by a' ſecond view 
Yer; and of neceſſity the Re- laid, or pur to the Foreſt again. 
zacders of the Forreſt muſt firſt | RESERVE PEAR, in Ferch 
mike their Regard, which muſt PEſpargne 3 is a red Pear pretty 
be done by the King's Writ, and | big, and very long, the Pulp ten- 
that Rezarder is to go through | der, but a little foweriſh, more 
the whole Forreſt, ' and every | beautiful than good, and'ripe in 
Bit'ywick, to ſee and enquire of | the end of / _ 
the Treſpaſſes therein. * {| * RESTORING ef ſour and de - 
REGARDER ; is an Officer of | caſed Beer; there are many ways 
the King's Foreſt, that is ſworn | for ir, Salt made from the Aſhes 
o take care of the Vert andVeni- | of 'Bar:y Straw, beirg put into 
lon, and to view and enquire | the veſſel and well ſtirred, is 
af all the Offences committed very good for ir: Glauber com- 
vichin the Foreſt, and of all the mends three, or four handfulls 
Cncealments of them, and | of Beech-Aſhes, being thrown ._ 
iether all other Officers do ex- | into the Veſſel after the fams 
cute their Office or not. I manner; or, if jc be not very 
, REGISTER of à Pariſb-· Church; ſour, a little put in a bag with - 
5 that wherein Baptiſm, Mar-] out ſtirring does the ſame; ſo 
Ms, and Burialls are in each | does Chalk put in immediately, 


knit, every Year orderly Re- tender it drinkable: Alſo Cal- 
1 | | Rr3 cigec 
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„NT 
eined Oyſter- ſhells/, Egg · ſnells 
butned , Torcoite-thells, Sex- | 
ſh. Ils, Crab. Eyes, Alkali d 
Corral, Cc. do the work, tot 
that they imbibe and attract rhe 
ſnarpneis, and turn it into ſweet- 
neſs ; and this may alſo be per- 
formed in à great meaſure by an 
handful of Wheat thrown into 
the veſſel. Moreover Glauber 
wonderfully commerds his Sal 
Airabilis, and fixce Niter to be 
put in a Linnen-bag, and hung 
in the top of the Cask fo as to 
reach into the Liquour, not ny 
tor rende: ing four Beer drit k- 
able, but aifo preſerving and 
ſtreugiheuing the ſame. 3 | 
if a 


_ RETAAITS, or Prics; 
ick with a Nail be neglected, it 
may occaſion a very dangerous 
| Sore, and feſter ſo. into the fleſh, 
that the Horſe's Feor cannot be 
' faved without extream difficulty; 
and therefore ſuch ſatal Confe- 
quences ought always to be pre- 
vented by timely Care: When 2 
| Fariz.r perceives in ſhooing a 
Horſe , that he complains and 
ſhrinks at every blow upon the 
| Nail, it muſt be immediately pul- 
led out, and the blood follow, 
there is no danger, only you ' 
muſt not drive another Nail in 


ä 


1 


the lame place: Such an Acci- 
dent ſeldom makes an ) Horſe 
halt, and he may be ridden im- 
mediately after it: When a Horſe 
halts preſently after he is ſhod, 
you may probably conclude that 
ſome ot rhe Nails preſs the Vein, 

or couches him in the Quick; to 
know where the Grief lies, lift 
up his lame Foot; and knock 
with your Shooing-hammer on 
the ſound Foot; for ſomę skit- 


tiſh and unruly Horſes will lift 


their tor hen you, sch in, 
tho it be not price, thæt yo 


the end of it, where the 


or 
whether the Horſe be Jriched 
when you touch the lame Foct ; 
then litt up the ſound Foot, and 
kneck gently eupon the top of 


the Clenches on the lame foct, 
and when you perceive that ke 
ſhrinks when you ſtrike any of 
the Nails, you may conclude him 
to be pricked in that place. Hor - 
ſes are uſuelly pricked at the heel 
in the Fore- foot, and at the Toe | 
in the hinder foot; then you | 
muſt pluck off the Shooe, prel- | 
ſing round the Foor with: the 
Pincers, and when you come ta 
the place that is priched, he wil 
3 to draw back his 
oor, and ſhrink extreamly; as you | 
draw forth the Nails, 85 muſt 
obſerve diligently uhether they 
be bowed, or whether there be 
any flakes, cr if the hole put 
torth Blood, or Matter; fot 4 
bowed: Nail may occaſion Lame. 
neſs by preffing the Vein; ard 
even ſometimes you may perceive | 
by the Nail, that the flake remairs 
in theFo2r,and then ic is impoſſ | 
ble ro perform the Cure: Hlord 
or Matter iſſuing out of the hole. 
is an evident ſign of rhe grieved 
Part, which being difcovered, 
you muſt ſearch the place to the 
bottom with the Horn of you 
Bttreſs y then with your Revette 
ſearch the hole, * 


wy 11 . we 


2 


was rivered n the Hoof; if 11 
the mean time you find lar it 
does not pcirce to the Quick, 
ner cauſes any pain, chruſt 2 
Nail into the hele, aud preis the 
point of it en that fide where 
rhe Vein lies, and if you percens 
chit the Horſe complains,” pic 

lication of 
ies without 250 


not ccm plain wen yon festen 
certainly £01 


W =o ———— — — nc MA Ia va 7. won ag; . A tO 


nay be the better able ta judge 


date you may 


7 
„ — 9 * 
©; 5 
«Fs * 
4. 


clude 


* 


* 


'KET 


dude that he is not \pricked in 
chat place, ſince yon have en- 
mined the whole length of the 
hole wirhout finding any Matter, 


* 


r oocaſi the leaſt 
pain, It happens not quently, 
Ft choſe Horſes ho ave flcthy 
feet, ſlender Hoots, and weak, 
or narrow Heels,, are always 
lame when new ſnod; aud ſome- 
times to ſuch a degree, chat 
they are hardly able to ſtand up- 
right, bur they recover withour 
the uſe of any Remedy: And ir 
ito. be obſerved, that Engl; 
Horſes are uſually moſt ſubje& 
to this inconveniency.. Narrow 
heeled Horſes are uſually lamed 
if the Nai's are riveted too 
iir for cho they be not prick- 

, the Nails pierce too near the 
Quick, and occaſions a pain that 
requires no other Cure but Reſt. 
If a Nail be bowed in a fleſhy 
'Foor, 4c frequently makes the 
Horſe halt, tho' he be nor prick- 


—_ 


— - 


Ho 


„ and if it be neglefted roo 
ho | long, it will cauſe a Sore, ' which 


muſt be cured as if the Horſe 
were really pricbed : If che place 
de Impoſtumared, after you have 
1 the — — jon of _ 
ter, inje& boyling Oyl, with 
alittle Sugar, — ruby + hole 
with Cotton; then tack on the 
Shove with three, or four Nails, 
and ſtop the Foot with a Rem- 
lale, which will draw the heat 
into the Sole, hinder the Matter 
ſtom riſing up to the Hair, and 
tue _ the pain: Beſides, 
you muſt apply a black, white, 
or redReſiringent Charge about the 
boot, keeping it from moiſture, 
ind continue to dreſs it ev 
d, till your Horſe be ſoynd. 
The following Remedy is good 
br pricking wich a Nail: As oon 
jou hve 3pened the Sare, in- 


- 


RET 

ſtapping the hole witli Totem 5 
the Application muſt be renew 
ed the next day, which will cem 
pleat the Cure. If you cannot pro- 
cure the Vudnerary Mater, dreis the 
wet ſore every day with Unguer- 
tum Pompholygos, and in few da 
che Cure will be perfected : If 
D 

e 4 ent quanti 
of Milfoil, beat it, nd boil 12 5 
with Vinegar, and in an Tron 
Spoon, or Ladle ſtirring it two, 
or three times, then pour the #i- 


liſh | negar very hot into the hole made 


by the Nail, and lay the Herbs 
upon it, continuing ir after the 
ſame manner till it be healed. I 
could make a very numerous Ca- 
calogue of Remedies for a prick 
in a Horſe's Foot, but there ave 
none more excellent than. the. 
Vulnerary Water, Unguenturs Pau 
phoſygos,and O de Meveille, which 
are known to. be admirably effe- 
Qual in chis Caſe, Some Horſes 
have their Heels ſo low, that they 
It dow- 


— go; ſo that they 
right; and in the gan time the 

-Farrier ſearches abate che Foor, 

Paſtern Joint, Shoulder, and other 

Parts, never imagining that the 
lameneſs is occaſjoned by 2 bruiſe 
in the Fruſh. If you perceive 

that the Fruſh trembks when 

you touch ir, and char there is 
Matter formed A you 

may conclude the ſeat of the 
grief co be there; in which caſe 
you muſt dreſs the Sore like a 
Wound made by a Nail; 2m 
make the Remedies penetrate. 
chrough the Heel, between the 
Fruſh and the Bone of the Foot, 
applying proper Reffringents of 
Cine, and the ſecond Water, or 
| of Sort Vineger ,” and Whites of | 
Ezgs , about the Fruſn. The 


þ 


Fit the Valnerary Water ""_ 


knowledge of theſe Svres,: or 
> TEES wi hugs - 


muſt make uſe of proper Oint- 


lerve this Method; after the hole 


zs ſometimes it happens by the 
unskilfullneſs of the Plough-man ; 


ment into it, ſtop the hole, and 


his Teeth Jooſe, and ſecm long 


Forſes come by a flux of Hu- 


RHE 


Impoſthumes is more difficult mours diſtilling fr om the Brun, 
than the Cure. All 'Valnerary anc 
Herbs are good for Pricks in the ceived, whoſe igns are tie can 
beginning, as Sarin, Vervain, | tinual warering of the Eye, and 
Birth. wort, Speedweil , Azrimory, his cloſe ſhutting of his Lids to. 
Zedvary, Adder's- tongue, Arſmart, gether, accompanied ſometimes 


Ladies Bedeſtru, Dragons, and 
ſevera] others, whien muſt be 
applied witii Vinegar, according 


to the Directions already preicri- cure this Diſtemper take cen 
bed in the uſe ot fi. 1 Bole- Ar mori ue in Powder, nixit 
with Vinegar, and the whites of 


thought fir to mention a conſi- 
derable number of them, . thac as 
ſoon as your Horſe is priced you 
may eaſily find one or other; but 
thoſe who know none of them, 


ments. In the beginning betore 
the Wound be Iimpoſtumated, 
you may, with good ſucceſs, ob- 


is diſcovered, pour ſome Spirit 
/ Vitridl into it, ſtop it wich Cot- 
ton, and fer on the Shcoe: If 
your Horſe grow lame again, 
take off the Shooe, and dreſs his 
Foot with Spirit of Vitriol as be- 
fore, and in few days he will be 


perfectly found. The Ointment | Raſe- water for the ſpace of ſn 


of Pompbeliæ, is alſo an excel- 
lent remedy for Oxen that are 
hurt in the feet with the Plough, 


\ * 
1 \ 
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and fomerimes by ſome ſtr.pe m · 


u ich a little ſwelling ; ſee Bla. 
ſhotten Eren. gt 


REMUS IN THE EYES;'to 


tuo Eg, till it be reduced to 
a kind of Paſte, which you muſt 
apply Mor niug and Evening 2. 
bout the Eye for half à foot 
round, and bathe the Eye with 
Aqua Vita: Or this, Toke a new 
laid Egg roaſted hard, and la- 
ving taken off the Shell, cut it 
through the middle, and take | 
out the Tolk, in the place of 
which put in a piece of White 
Vitril, about the bigneſs of 2 
Nutt, then joyn the two halves 
of che Eggs; and wrapping them 
in a piece of clean and fine Lis. 
nen, inſuſe it in half a Glaß ot 


hours; after which, throw away 
the ſoaked Egg as uſeleſs, and 
reſerving the Water, poureight, 
or ten drops of it imo the 
Horſe's Eye with a . Feather 
Morning and Evening, which wil 


in which caſe you muſt open the 


Sore, waſh it well with warm quickly perfect the Cure. If you 


Wine, melt fome of the Oint- 


continue atter the ſame manner 
till che Cure be perfected. 


* 


make uſe of Aqua Vita, you mult 
bathe the Eye with 4 tl fine 
Spunge ſoaked in it, five ot fn 
times a day; and Experience 


RHEUM ; is incident to moſt 
Animaſs, and in a Horſe pro- 
eceds from Cold, which makes 


by the ſhrinking up of his Gums, 
which will ſpoil his feeding, 
that all the Meac will lie in alump 
in his Jaws; ſee Cole. 
 RHEUMATICKEYES , as to 


en equal quantity of Raſe me 


will ccnvince you that your-cal- 
not chuſe a better Remedy ei- 
ther tor Rhemus, or Bloms, J. 
For if the Diſtemper Fequife3 
preſent remedy , yon may mn 
ſtantly prepare that whic fe 

lows, Take the White of an, EG 


water, white Vitri in fine on- 


der, the bigneſs ef 8 Nutt _- 


N , 


this put into the Eye will divert 
— — and Sex awa the 
heat, Theſe Waters will nor 
keep good above ſeven or eight 
Days ar moſt, afrer which wy 
turn ſharp; their vertue is to al- 
lay. che heat and ſtop the humour 
that flows into the Eyes; and 


i inconſiderable, and laſts bur a 
moment. They are alſo very 
ueful for Men. In this caſe you 
ſhould make choice of a good me- 
dum at firſt, and not change it, 
for nothing retards the Sure more 
tan change of Remedies. 3. 
like the Herb. Alebof, or 
Gnund-Tvy, which grows in ſha- 
dy places, and is a 
ſerent from common Huy, for its 
leaf is ſmaller, chinner, and lefs 
ning, but of a ſtronger ſmell ; 
befides it dies in Winter, where 
zie creeping Ivy reſiſts the 
eld Weather, and therefore they 
re guilty of a very great Error, 
who, inſtead of this, makes uſe | 
ay that creeps on the Ground, 
Take, 1 ſay, tour handfulls cf 
tne Cround-Iuy, beat it in a 
able Mortar, with the Whites 
8 1x hard Eggs, then add half 


— —— 


r pitt of a very clear White- 
n, Roſe- water, a quarter of a 
on WWW; Sugar-Candy, and White-Vi-" 
uſt WWF" of each an -ounce and an 
inc b, bear chem alcogecher; and 
4 eporate them very well with 
noe e keſtle, ſtrowing upon them an 
ee of white Salt; then co- 
ei- WE" tie Mortar and place it in 4 
J. wal after it has ſtood there 
er ſ hours, pour our the 


r 


ue Compoſition into 4 Hypo- 

bag of clean white Sire, 
ſer a Veſſel under it, to re- 
x the Water that drops thro', 
ch muſt be preſerved in 4 


chem well wich a Stick, ſome of 


the ſmarting, which they cauſe, 


together dif- if 


{ uſe — . 


4 © 


bone, and every Morning | 


RIAN 
44 Evening pour ſome of it iu 
to the Horſe's ye. There * 
tew Rheums which this Water 
will not Cure; but if there re- 
mains a white Film, or Skin up- 
on the Eye, you muſt conſume it 
wick PoN rr. 
| RICE; is a good ſort of 
| Pulſe, ' whereof the larger and 
whiteſt is accounted the beſt; 
it's of an hot and dry Nature; 
ſometimes Coſtive, es, Is 
Abſterſive, and has a kind of a 
ſharpneſs therein: When tis 
boyled in far Broath, it nouri- 
ſhes ſufficiently, and is pleaſant 
to the Pallate, and being ſea- 
ſoned with Almonds, Milk and 
Sugar, increaſes the Seed, nou- 
rien better, but is groſs and 
difficult to be digeſted; and be- 
ing given to Hens, will make them 
lay more Eggs; but the too long 
cauſes Obſtructions, 
it being Windy; but its badneſs 
is removed if it be waſted ant 
infuſed into the decoction of 
Wheaten Flower, then boyled 
in fat Broth, or Cows Milk, or 
Milk of ſweet Almonds, putting 
Sugar and Cinnamon the reunto: 
It's good in the Winter for La- 
bourers and young Men, bur ve- 
Ty fruicful to old and flegmarick 
Perſons. — As for Rice Cream, 
5 Milk, it is made of — of | 
rhem, by putting in two hand- 
fulls of ee and a Frtle- 
fine Flower, as much Sugar as is 


1 


a 


| 


| 


| 


fit, the Yclk of an Egg, and 
ſome Roſe. water. 
| RIDDLES , ſee Steves, , 


- RIND; is the skin of any 
Fruit that may be cut off, or pa- 
red; and Urchin-like-Rind, is 
the ourward Cover of the Cheſs 
nut which is all fer with 
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XIN 
 RING-BONE IN AN HORSE; 
is an Evil that comes Naturally, 
or Accidentally ; the firft being 
from the Stallion, or Mare; 
| wheress che ocher proceeds from | of cach to 


grey Soap and — nick 
ſame blow of an Horſe, or any | Wallnut, which 
other Accident; the pain where- | 

of breeds a violent ſlimy Humour, | 
dike a Griftle upon the top of the 
Cronet, and ſometimes. goes 
round about it, which reſorting | 
do the Bones that are of their own 
. Nature, cold and dry, waxes 
Hard, and cleaving to ſome bone, 
om, time, à Bone it felf : | | 
The ſigns of it are a hard Swel- | ſome healing Salve, The con 
ling round the Cronet of the | mon way af our Smiths, is u 

loof, which will be higher than | take up rhe Vein on the infille 0 


K 
: 
A 
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There are divers ipts for 
the Cure of it. 1. Stariſie the 
lace about the Rix · bone with 2 ma Mn 
er; then take « great Onion, | what of a yellom Calour 't 
8 = _ pri „ ; 
15 place x /erdigreaſe, | equal 
nuſlacked Line ; then cover the 


— 


Hole, and roaſt the Onion ſoft, 
bruiſe it in a Mortar, and ſo, ve- 
xy hot, it thereto for four 


2. 1 — rake unflacked Lime | and Water, that 'was cauſed 
and burn it well, which is known | the ſcaring: and priching 
by its whiteneſs, make it into f ſo apply. half an unc df 
ine Powder, and upon the ſwel- flick and Fran tinſenſe, Br1ga 
led place lay it all along of a | Pitch and common black # 
good thickneſs, binding 2 Lin- 7 RUM 
nen Cloth very faſt upon it, and 
ſo put him into the Water, and 4 
let him ſtand there a pretty 
while; then take him out and 
waking bis Tae, * is in- 
tallibly Cured; tor t burning 
of the Lime doth kill the Ring- 
done, even unto the root there 
of: But when you are to Dreſs 
your Horſe, he muſt be brought are to obſerme 10 
cloſe to che Water, and as foon | ſick on till it come 


as he is Dreſſed, you are to put f lt, ar apply another 


wt 
a vj 


N rauifire aud if turn the © 
-W horſe to 12 TX remain 
ede firſt Nighe in the Stable, 


» Mich will make it ſtick on ſo | 


much the better : 12 . eh 


he goes much in the wet, it will 
quickly come off. 

RISNIG IN THE BODY 3 is a 
Diſtemper in Carrle, aceompani - 
ea with a ſwelling behind, up- 
an which oceafion an inſpe 
muſt be made ineo their Mouths , 


be ſooner per fected if 
him — Op make pe for K | 


. een cadmas 2 


R OA 


aud give him a little Rue, ind 
pine of Ale. 


bar h as are found in Ri 
are more valuable than rhoſe in 
Ponds ; tho' thofe that breed in 
che latter are of a much la 


[ſtze; bur the Thames below 
| ou Fridge, abounds with fuch'as ex- 


ceeds all others in the He 


ad behind for Bliſters, and it 
ary be, they are to be broke firſt, 
atd then bled under the Tail; 
then let them be raked, with a 
Inte hand, in cheir Bodies be- 
hind, to break the Bliſters in the 
Body, and give them a of. 
Curmed 236G/h, fome Chimney 
ont, Bole Armoniach, à red Onion, 
a Eg, Shell and alt; put aſto- 


uber, and they will Prefen 
kend without Rail, mal: 
tem. 2. Another Receipr is 

i the Beaſt be ſwelled in the Bel 
/ ſo as you think him almoſt 
pſt help, look on che near fide 
mi you ſhull ſee the Belly wel- 
&d above the ridge of the Back, 
. then with your Thumb and 
Finger you mk? feel the Rib on 
we fide, and the Hip on the o- 
her, and the Loine- bone above; 
un this. rake a Pen-knife, and 
i handful from the and 
s mach from the Rib, t uſt in 


IT) thy Wind, 
Wn killed the Beaft, and he I 
Oe preſently; then within 

„ har give him a Drink af 


d a4 Grain, Aniſeeds, Zi 


IS ind 1 E — 


4 


he — four kingers d eep into 4 


ady Belly, and you will fer 
ieh would | ter 


ert, Thrmerick; Long- -| 
#, nd 2 lictle ut of 


2 ou: the middle ol 


G Atl 
for this Fiſh 2 Cads, or 
Worms are proper Baits; fo are 


Summer; but che Baits muft be 
under Water, for they will not 
dite at BE top: Others uſe a 


in their Seafon with 


with a little Want, and the 


Paſte , coloured not 
with red Lead, with which 700 
may mix 2 little fine Cotter or 

Em, and a Intle Hutter; bur 
with this you muſt fiſh with muck 
Circumſ 


it be⸗ 


Ee: 


nd ho rar ban 


Water 4 ix, be bh 
into 4 lirrle freſh WY 


OE VEIL — RT IN PEI TT I DINDTY 


and in e e 
Am Piat in the 1 


white fmall Snails, or Flies i ia 


labour of your hams into a rough | 


- bor for Winter 
fiſhing, Gentle "are FORT. | 


tic 45 io. 
poſe, | ker for Wine 


hanifal "ef wel aried Mats, 
put it into bed and withey” — 
ie 
w 
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— 
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and a foot above the Lead, a 


pour the Warer trom it, and with halt a dozen; bur — ag 

à ſharp Knife, turning the ſprout | or three at adraughr, © 

end of che Corn upward, take | ROBIN, Muſcat Pear of gil, 
Fear Royal, or Pear Auerat isa 


off the back part of the Husk F 
with the. point of your Knife, | big, and like unto a ſmall Beg 
mor, berween round and flat, the 


Javing a kind 25 nog _y * 

on the Corn, or elſe all is ſpou ed; Stalk. pretxy long, ſtreight x 

then cut off a little of che ſprout [ſunk >retty hollow into — 
end, that the white may appear, and the Crown is alto alike;the 
and alſo a very. little of the o- Pulp is ſhorc, but nat hard, dh 

ther end for the Hook to enter, | Juice Sugared and Pertumed; 

and to uſe this Bait, caſt à little | its colour of a yellowiſh itz 
now and then of it into the Wa- Skin gentle, and hardly growl 

ſott at all: It is good eicher un, 


ter, and if your Hock be ſmall 
and good, twill be found to be | baked, or in Sweet - meat, and f 
admirable, but for Roach and Dace. | ripe in Augn/?, or September; 1} 
Tree grows every whete, but the 


2. Another good Bait is the young 
brood of . Waſps , or Bees, it | Wood ſometimes Cankers, aud 
hard to be brought to beaf.- 


you dip their Heads in Blood ; « 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST;; -thi 


d is the thick Blood of Sheep} _ | 
half dried on a Trencher, and | little Bird ſings very ſweetly, a 
known to eyery little Boy, by 


cut into ſuch ſmall pieces as will 
beſt fit the Hook, and a little | reaſon they are ſeen in the Wins 
Salt will keep it from turning ter on the tops f Houſes aud 
black, and make it the better.] Roofs, and upon all ſortyot d 
3. Others boyl an handful, or | Ruins, on that fide maſt commons 
two of the largeſt and beſt | !y that the Sun riſes and ſhine 
Wheat that can be got, in a little | in the Morning, or under ſene 
Milk till ir be ſoft, and then fry | Covert where the Cold and Wind 
it gently with Honey, and a lir- | May not pinch them: for they 
tle bearen Saffron diſſolved in | are tender Birds, and the Cot 
—: | | ſhould be lined; They brei 
Laſily, The way of fiſhing for | the Spring, and commonly te 
Roach at London, is. peculiar, and | times a Year, viz. in n 
thoſe that uſe ir there, take à and Zune: They make their e 
ftrong Cord, at the end thereof is | with dry greeniſh Moſs, apd qui 
faſtened a three pound Weight, | them within with a lirtle Wot 
2 | and Hair: They have ſeldom 2 
bove five young Ones, and 0 
under four; and build in fan 
old Hay Houfe, or Bart, or Re 
of Hay, or Corn; and beni 
young are about ten days-0% 
they may be taken away from dit 


Packthread of twelve foot long, 
is made faſt to the Coi d, and to 
the Packrhread at proper d iſtan- 
ces, they add a dozen ſtrong 
links of Hair, wich Roach Hooks 
at them, baited with a white ten ; 
Saail, or $14) p- 0 ; then hold- old ones, and kept in 4 lie 
ing the Cord in their hands, the J Basket, or Box, bot if Jen! 
biting of the Fiſh draws the Pack- them ATI GS the Net 
thread, and that the Cord, which they will be ſullen apd e en 
res them notice what to do z ſequently muchumorg 


———  — 
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£ 
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with Sheeps Hears and Egg min- 
ced ſmall, 2 way as Night- 
ingales are fed, but a lictle at once, 
jet pretty often, by reaſon ot 
this Bird's bad Digeſtion; for he 
js apt to throw it up again: Be- 
ſure he lie warm and eſpecially: 
in the Night. When you find. 
them begin ro be ſtrong, they 
muy be Caged, wich ſome Moſs: 
put at the bottom of the Cage, 
that they may ſtand warm, and 
their Meat put in a pan, or box, 
both of che Sheep's Heart and 
Igg, and Paſte alſo, and let them 
bud ſome of the Wood-Larks 
mixed Meat by them. To take a 
Albin with a Pit-fal is ſo well 
known, that there need be no- 
thing ſaid of it; but with a trap- 
Cage and a Meal, you may take 
a dozen in a day Make choice 
of the Bird you hear ſinz, and to 
know whether - he be a Cock, or 
an Hen, you will find the Cocks 
breaſt will be much more ot a 
duk red than the Hen's, and his 
- 9 go up farther upon the 
cid. : ; 


* 


* 


rom Diſeaſes neither, he being 
ſy ſubject to che Cramp, and 
pddineſs of the Head, which 
him many times fall off 
tle Pearch upon his back; and 
t preſent Death without ſome 
lelp be ſpeedily uſed for him: 
bi firſt, for the Cramp, the be 
emedy to prevent his having of 
s to keep him warm and 
an in his Cage, that his Feet 
e tor clogged, whereby many 
me, the Joynts are eaten off, 
0 che Dung is ſo faſt bound on, 

ut it niakes his very Feet and 
ib to rot off; ſo that the Lite 
ld the Spirit of the Bird is taken 
and if you find him droop 


O10. 
the 
„ 
litt bo 
u J 
* 


COL 
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This poor Bird is not exempt EI 


— — ANAL 


Roc. 
four "Meal-worms and Spider, 
and it will mightily refreſh him: 
But for the giddineſs inthe Head, 
give him fix, or ſeven Ear-wiggs 
in a week, and he ſhall never de 
troubled with it: If you find he 
hath liccle 
him now and then fix, or ſeven 
Hog-lice, - which may be found in 
any piece of old rotten Wood, 
and Jer him never want Water 
that is freſh two or three times 
a week : Then to make him chear- 
ful and long winded, give him 
once a week in his Water @ blade 
or two of Saffron, and a ſliee oſ 
Liquoriſh, which will ad vanta 
his Song, or Whiſtling very much. 
— 485 to the Extent of this 
Bird's Life, he ſeldom lives a- 
bove feven Years, by reaſon he 
is ſo ſubject to the — Sick- 
neſs, Cramp, and oppreffion of 
the Stomach ; See-Paſie for Birds. 
 .ROCAMBOLES ; are a ſort of 
mild Garlick , otherwiſe called 
Spaniſh-Garleck, which is multi- 
lied both by Cloves and by 
ed, which latter is about the 
bigneſs of an ordinary Peaſe; fee - 


Eſchalots. 


ROCKET ; being one of the 
Sallad furniture, is multiplied b 

Seed, which is extream ſma 

and of a Cinnamon, or dark 
tann d 5 oy ſowa in the 
Spring, the leaf being pretty like 
hat of Radiſhes. Its —— is 
ſuch as not to be proper to be 
eat alone, but mix Lertice leaves 
there with, whereby it's made of 
an equal temperament, or elſe put 
Endive, or Purſlain thereto; it's 
better in cool times than hor, 
- ROD, is the fame thing as 
the quarter of an Acre, and con- 
fiſts of forty ſquare Poles, or Per- 
ches, and four Rods makes an 
Acre. a A 


m; 
| Nöte 


u, give him three, or | 


. "ROD 


Appetite to eat, give 


R O E 
© ROE-BUICK ; called a Kind the 
firſt Year, Gyrle the ſecond, He- 
muſe che third; Roe-buck of che 
firſt Head the fourch, and a Fair 
 Kve-buck the fifth, is a Deer well 
Known in Germany, &c. and cal- 
led both in Latin and Greeb Dar- 


eas, is ſaid to be of an exceeding | 


| _—_ Sight; and their ſwiftneſs 
not only appear upon Land, 
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place their Dogs with the Wii: 
They are alſo often then by the 
eounterſeiting of the Vaice; which 
2 skill ful Huncfman does by the 
aſſiſtance ofa Leafe in hisMouth;; 
when they are hanted they un 
much _ * and come ba 

upon the : directly; and 
when chicy cx 16 loigjtt wait 
they then take Soil as the H 


but alſo in the Water, which 


cut when they ſwim, as with in ſuch a manuer 
— : The Males have only Horns, them ſhall 


doth, and will hang by a bay 
bee, 
appear above Water 


ſee wich fix, or ſeven branches ] bur their Snour, and will ſuffer 


not palmed, but branchy, yet 
Morter than Fallow Deer, from 
which they differ otherwiſe but 
lixcle 3 and whereas the Horns of 
ether Beafts are hollow towards 
the root, whereinto enters à cer - 
tin long ſubſtance, theſe are ſo- 
lid withaut any fuch Emptineſs, 
only full of Cores : Their Habi. 
tation, for the moſt part, is in 
the Mountains among the Rocks, 
r 
ted, the | Horns, as 
e would have it; when che 
Roe-buck comes from Rut, he caſts 
his Horns, and there are few af- 


| 


the Dogs to come juft upon they 
before they ſtir : Their Veaik 
is never out of ſeaſon being ve. 
ry fat, and for that reaſon they 
are hunted ax any time; but ſom 
favour ſhould be ſhewn. the Dos 
while big with Fawn: The Hounds 
muſt be rewarded wich 'theBowels; 
che Blood, and Feet ſlit afund 

and boyled altogether: The Herd 
of theſe Animals is called a Bes 
ROLL OF PARCHMENT ; cow 
fiſts of ſixty Skins 

| RONVILLE, a Pear ſo called; 
that in bigneſs and ſhape is mui 


ter two Years old, which Mew 


not at Albilantide, but their heads hollow, the belly 


grow quickly out again. They 
go to Rut in Ochober: And for 

the Doe, when ſhe finds her ſelf 
near her time, ſhe ſecretly de- 
parts from the Buck, and fawns 
a far from him as ſhe can, for 
he would other wiſe kill the Fawn, 
which, when it grows big, ean 
run and feed, then the Doe re- 
Surns to the Buck 2gain. 

ROE-BUCK-HUNTT 

Animals are taken divers W 
for whereas, whten they are cha- 
fed, chey deſire to run againſt the 


the, Air refreſhes them in their 


| 


NG ; theſe 

very 
| OP 
Wind., becauſe che cane of | perl 


like a fair Ruſſer 3 its croum reti 

3 7 

than the other * 

much towards the Sralktz wit 

mellow, the in is ſlerk a 

tin-like, the Juice ſugared 

med, and che Pulp | 

It's but ſinall, ſomewhat ug. 
— 


3 
« 


e 
("ig 


4 


Sourſe, chere tore che Hunrſmen | dipl 


— 


Klon, as if gil ; the Silver de- 
wminared from its Silver-co- 
bured leaves; and the Double- 
ſomred Roſemary, that has ſtiffer 
kuls, bigger and greater leaves, 
flowers : Roſerary may be ſafely 
exen with Honey z and the ten- 
Ger flowered ſprigs thereof in 
lex, being wetted and ſprinkled 
wick fine Flower and Sugar, are 
fed wich ſweer Oil, being plea- - 
into the Taſte and Stomach, 
ud rendred more wholeſome 
ut a little Pepper: Aud ch 
Re not uſed in the leaf with 
ur aller furniture, yet the 
mer a little bitter, are always | 
kecome in Vinegar, but above 
1 — ſprig or two in a Glaſs 


Wine. | 
| ROSE-WAT ER PEAR; Cullio, 
yet, or Roſie Peble, in coloud, 
pe and bigneſs is like the or- 
a ů Ane John Pear, but a 
ke rounder, has a very ſhort 
A, fer hollow like an A ; 
Tpe in Auguſt and September. 

WEPEAR; is indifferenc 
r, flat and round, with very 
W and ſmall Stalks, the Pulp 
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tha lower than the ordi. 


e DEE 

as THE d 
1 which is bigger than the | | 
mon in all its parts; the in the co ich 
Gilded , varioully ſtriped wich are of a. pale bluſh colour, di- 


e . the 
ſame red colour which is in the 
Roſe, and is the moſt beautiful of 
any. W whoſe . 
and Flowers of 


a pole red colour, as arc thoſe 
f the red Provinee Rofe, whoſe 
Branches and Leaves are bigger 
and greener than thoſe of the 
common red The Red 
Belgick Roſe, that is much talles 
than the common. Dwarf Red, 
Vor Gilliflower Roſe, which grows 
Rafe 
whoſe Flowers are o * ſant 
Carnation eo ont. he how | 
vet Roſe, tl young ſhoots. 
2 4 1 reddiſh dampers" oo | 
with few, or no Thorns thereon, 
it ieldom bears any fare of Roſes, 
The Marbled Roſe, much ike the 
laſt in groweh, but iti leaves are 
larger, ot a light red colour Mar- 
bled and veined. The Roſe with- 
out Thorns, that has green and 
ſmoother ſhoors and leaves than 
the Marble one, without any 
Thorns. at all, and the Flower of. 
a. pale red, and ſpreading theft 
leaves: The Franckford Roſe, that 
has ſtrong reddiſh Shoors full of 


bon, and che Fruit is ripe | 


Aqrſt and September. 
IE. TRER; is of divers ex- 


lia! 
i . 


= Kinds, and one ot the Roſe, ſo callcd fre 
wal ornaments of our Engliſn | which. is a lirtle like unto that of 


| The Parti-colenredDaniſhRg 


| Thorns, thick Flowers, and the 
Button under the Roſe bigger than 
ordinary, Leftly, The Cinnamon 
from ies ſcent > 


Cinnamon. 2. The Damask; or 


| pale coloured Roſe, whereof the 


common D Roſe is the anti- 


ed ent lababitant of England, add 


well known without deſcrib 


- 1 7 


ad n differing > from 
ts 5 


ee A 
che ocher in its parted and marked and then grow ſomewhat ul 
Flowers. The Chryſtal Roſe, like 4 The Donble Muck" Roſe char tit 
the laſt, only the marks of the | high wich many green; Bratiche 
Flowers are nuich fairer and bet- and dark green ſhining Leave: 
ter than in thoſe. of the other. armed wich great ſhary 
The Elegant, Variegated, Daniſh | the Flowers come togethe 
Roſe, has ſhorter and redder | in a Tuft, not very double; by 
ſhoors than the laſt named, leaves | there is another of the kind th; 
ſmaller, and flowers ſomething | bearerh. 1 Roſes ; the fre 
doubler. . The Damack Province | of both's Flowers is ſweer lik 
Roſe, whoſe ſhoots and leaves are | Musk. The Damack. Roſe, or th 
Longer than any of the reſt, and: | White Cinnamon Roſe, grows 8. 
of a reddiſh Green, with very | ſo high as the laſh but che len 
large Roſes. The Monthly Roſs, are larger and of a whiter orc 
bearing flowers only three Months, | and the Flowers bigger, whit 
in England, viz. June, Auguff and | and more double, büe nor qui 
September. The Bluſh, Belgick | ſo ſweet.” The 'Double Dig R 
Roſe, that hath larger Branches I thar is in Leaves and Branches i 
and is fuller of Thorns than any | the leſſer white Roc. The gt 
of the former; the Flowers | Green Roſe, chat gros le wi 
growing vere thick, ſweet ſcen-I Eglentine, whoſe eaves fat 
ted, and rhe Waters diſtilled | away in Winter as-thoſtef oh 

_ therefrom, is almoſt as good as | Rofes, from iwheniee ir took 
tha: of the Damask. 3. The | Name, and Flowers containing b 
Tellow Roſec, whereof the ſingle | five leaves of à pure white 
: 2 Roſe grows as high as the | lour, ſtand four or five toget 
_ Damask, and whoſe young ſhoots | at the end of the Branches, T 
are full of ſmall hairy prickles, * Spaniſh: Musk R'/e,rhat hathipe 
of a dark red; leaves ſmall, and | green Branches, anddiggerge 
flowers fingle and pale yellow. | Leaves than the laſh, and in 
The Scarlet Roſe of Auftriz, like Flowers. The Great Apple” N 
unto the other, only the inſide | that hath a great Stock -ajid 
of the leaves of the flowers is | diſh Branches, wich green 
as a fine Scarlet, and the outſide | Thorns and fingle -ſmall Floxe 

of a pale Brimſtone colour. The q ſtanding on prickly Buri 
Dube yellow Roſe, whoſe ſhoors | Double Eglentine, whoſe on 
are ſmall and not ſo red as thoſe | are double, - made up of tu 
of the ſingle Kind, and Flowers | three rows of leaves, of à pit 


— 


— 
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contain a multitude of ſmall, pale, red colou . 
jellow leaves, with a great thrum ] But of all theſe 

n the middle. 4. The White } Ryes, the beſt and moſt ten 
Ryſe ; whereof the common one | among the Red, are thoſe can 
js well knowa; but there are | The Naſe of the Mod; het 
two ſorts thereof, the one being I Belgick; the red ' Marble; 
much doubler and fairer than the j-Roſe without Thorns, andthe | 
other. The Bluſh Roſe, which I Province Roſe 3 ene res 

| "4 


differs in nothing from the o- mask, are the Cir 
ther, bur in the colour of the #4 „VVerisgancd Dat 1. 
Flowers, that at firſt opening are the gice; the A 
.of 2a fine pleaſant bluſh Colour, 
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the Scarlet Auſtrian, and Double jud ice to the old one, which 
jellow, among the yellow Roſes ; | when the new ones are cut off, 
and of rhe White Roſes, the Bluſh | may be eaſily reduced to its place 
and Damask Mus Roſe are ac- } again, and the next Year bear 
counted che beſt. _ Jas plentifully as ever; neither 
Now Roſes are increaſed either | will it prevent the bearing of 
by inoculating the Bud of them | Flowers; for the laid Branches 
in other Shoots, or by laying | will be as plentiful ſtored as if 
down the Branches in the Earth: | the Tree were erect and not laid; 
The beſt Stocks to inoculate up- | ſo that neither the Profit nor 
on, which muſt be done about Pleaſure of that Year is loſt there - 
Midſummer, are the Damach, the | by. a „ 
White, the Francford, and wild | The Double yellow Roſe bear: 
Eglentine: Care muſt be had that net fo well, when thus Natural, 
all Stocks of budded Ryſes be | nor in the Sun, as of other Roſes, _ 
kept from Suckers, and the buds | but muſt be placed inthe Shade; 
to be inoculated as near the | and for its better Bearing and 
Ground as may be; that the faireſt Flowers, firſt in the Stock 
budded Launce may be laid in | of a Ranchford · Roſe, pur in the 


the Earth to Root after one Tears | bud of a ſingle yellow Roſe near 
growth. Eirſt prick many holes] the Ground, that will quickly 
with an Aw), about à Joynt that | ſhoot a good length; put into 
will lie in che Earth, and then | it a bud of double ye/low Roſe of 
cover the ſame with good Mould ; | the beſt kind, at about a foot 
this done in the Spring and fo | higher in that ſprout; keep Sue- 


pegged down, that ic rife nor a- | kers from the root, as in all o- 
pan ; if Watered now and then | ther inoculated Roſes, and rub off 
in dry Seaſons, it will be fo roo- | all buds but of the defired 
ted by Autumn as to be remo- | Kind, when big enough to bear: 
ved, and cnt from its other part Prune it very near the precedin 
behind the root, and becomes a | Winter, cutting off all the ſma 
Natural Tree, one whereof is | ſhoots, only leaving the bigger, 
more valuable than two of the | whoſe tops alſo are ro be cut 
her that are only budded, or | off as far as they are ſmall; when 
ngrafted ; for that very Sucker | it buds for leaves in the S ring, 
than comes ſrom them will be of | rub off the ſmalleſt of them; 
the ſame kind. But all Roſes be- | and when for Flowers, if too 
ing apt to yield Suckers ; the | many, ler the ſmalleſt be wiped 
laireſt way to increaſe them, is | off, leaving as many of the faireſt 
ny to bend down pare of the | as you think the ſtreugth of the 
ree, or the whole in the Spring, Tree may bring to perfection, 
t lay all the Branches in the | which ſhould be a ſtandard than 
Ground, and to apply unto them | up 'toa Wall, and rather Sha- 
od and well-rotred Dung about ded than in too much heat of the 

e places where they are laid, Sun, and Watered ſometimes in 
which will make them root the dry Weather, whereby fair and 
loner, and by Autumn there will] beautiful Flowers may be expect. 

ereby be as many rooted Trees ed. | os rs 
a the ſame kind, as branches 


Wd ip che Earch, Without pre- 4 


Nos 
In ſhearing off the Buds when 
chey are put forth, for the re- 
tara ing of the blowing ot Roſes, 
tis practicable enough, and a ſe- 
cond ſheering of them may cauſe 
them to be ſtill later, and ſo 
Roſes may be had when no o- 
ther Flowers are in being: But 
then care muſt be taken, that 
the whole Tree be ſerved ſo; 
for it one part of it be only 
ſneered, tne part unſneered will 
ſpend that ſtrength and ſap, which 
you expected would have put 
forth new buds in the places of 
choſe cur of?, and fruſtrate the 
D: ſigu. | | 
As ſoon as the Roſes have done 
blowing, they muſt be cut with 
tie Shcers pretty cloſe to the 
Wood; and each Branch ought 
to be cut again with a Pruning- 
knite, near the Spring, and that 
cloſe to the Icat ; Bud, and all 
that is ſuperflucus, taken away, 
to bring the Tree into an hand- 
ſome torm ; They are all hardy 
and endure the ſevereſt Winters 
well enough, and they may be 
dilpoſed up and down the Gar- 
den in Buſhes, er to the Walls a- 
m ng the Fruit, or elſe fer in 
Rows and Hedges, intermixing 
ke ſeveral Colours in ſuch a 
manner as to have no two alike : 
The well placing of them much 
ad vances their proſpect to the 
Eye! but none of the Roſe- trees 
ſMuld be leit to grow high, that 
deinz diſgraceful, rather lower 

thin above a Yard and an halt, 
except the Musk-roſes, that will 
not bear well except againſt a 
Wall, Pail, or Houſe ſide, and 
muſt be ſuffcred to grow eight 
or nine Foot, which is their u- 
ſual heir. | 
 ROSLAND, is heathy Land, 
er full of Ling; alſo, Wateriſn, 
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ROT; is a Diſeaſe which in 
moſt Years is incident to Sh 
in the very ſame Ground, where 
in drier Years, they are clear 
from ir, which yet ariſes, not 
only from the moiſture, but 
from a certain putrifaction both 
of the Air and Graſs, or Sery: 
It's neceſſary they ſhouid be taken 
in hand betimes; ſo that in the 
beginning of wer Summers, care 
ſhould be taken to keep Sheep 
on barren and dry Lands, and 
to fodder them in Winter with 
the hardeſt Hay, or moſt aſtrin- 
gent Fodder ; and as fone 
Grounds yield a ſoft Graſs, and are 
more than others ſubject to breed 
this Diſtemper, other Cattle are 
to be fed thereon, and not Sheep 

The removing of Sheep tothe 
ſalt Marſhes, has been found to 
be good for them upon this oc- 
caſion, which gives reputation to 
the preſcription of Mr. Markhan, 
who ſays, it their Mouths be 
rubbed once a week with K. 
draces, which is a certain Salt 
gathered in ſuch places, and plen- 
tiful in Spain, there will be 10 
occaſion to fear this Diſtemper, 
Bur if they are already found to 
be infected, which may be dif- 
cerned by the colour of their 
Eyes: Some preſcribe to pen 
them up in a Barn, or large 
Sheep-coat, ſer about with woos 
den Troughs. where they are t6 
be fed with Oats a day, or two, 
intermixt wich. ſome Bay-ſalt wel 
ſtamped, and after thata great 
quantity, till they begin to dil} 
reliſh it; when clean Outs mult 
be given them for a day or In 
more, and then ſerved with Sal 
as before; which may be purſued 
till their Eyes recover their Ne: 
rural Colour, when they'll be per 
fectly Cured. Moreover it hz 


er Mooriſh Land, from the Brit, 
As, P lamicies, Iriigena. | 


been Experimented 2 char © 


i. 


ſteeping the Regulus of Antimony 
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and about two or three ounces 
thereof given to Sheep, with a 


each time, hath been an effectual 


fame : It muſt not be miſtaken 


he recovered : But this is of the 


and tainted , . yer we dare eat 


ſeveral ways, ſometimes to young | Milk three days, but renewed once 


in; the ſigns are, he will loſe his 


ROT 


in Ale, with a lictle of the Juice 
called Grains, and a little Sugar, 


day or ewo's intermiſſion between 


Remedy againſt this Diſtemper. 

In Horſes this Diſtemper is ſo 
like unto a Dropſy, that it is 
hard to diſtinguiſh it from the 


for Rotteneſs; for it he be rot- 
ten, his Liver and Lights are ſo 
utrified, that they are not to 
Niture of that Roz of the Sheep, | 
when his Liver is become foul 


the Fleſh and affirm it to be good 
Meat; fo that the Sheep is not 
Rotten, but hath the Diſeaſe cal- 
ed the Rot. It comes in Horſes 


ones in wet and fenny Grounds, 
and ſometimes when they are o- 
rer. heated in their breaking, 
whereby their Blood is Infla med, 
putrifed, and Corrupted, cauſing 
Obſtructions in the Liver, which 
works Putrifaction, and fo Kno:s, 
and Puſtules do engender there- 


Stomach, pant much, beat and 
ewe in his Flanks; ſwell under 
I's Belly; his Hair will ſtare; bis 
Legs ſwell, burn and dent when 
ju preſs it with your Enger; 
and his Coat will not ſhed at thoſe 
uſual times other Horſes do, and 
he will be fo faint and feeble, | 
that 0 will loſe his Courage and 

ettle. 
The way to Cure] him, is to 
beed him firſt under 8 Tail 51 
then take two quarts of Mares | 
Milk, or the Milk of a red Cow, 
al a lump of Arement; then | 
r young Horſe about four 
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run and chafe him about till he 
ſweat much; then with a Spoon, 
or ſome other Inſtrument, take 
off che ſweat from off his Head, 
Neck, Breaſt, Back, Sides, Ribbs, 
Buttocks, Legs, and ſo put the 
Aremenr and Sweat into the 
Milk, mixing them well together, 
and by equal Portic ns give it him 
three Mornings together till he 
has taken it all, and let him not 
drink after it in ſix or ſeven 
Hours; but immediately after 
his drink lead him forth into 
ſome Paſture where other Horſes 
be, to Scour, Stale, or Dung, 
to empty himſelt, which is ver 
wholeſome for him before he ei- 
ther Eats or Drinks; then tec 
himup warm and well Littezed 5 
and if the ſeaſon ſerve, give him 
of the green blades of Rue, other- 
wiſe give him Barley Steeped in 


4 


4 day; then if ycu feel him 
cold in the paſtern-Joynts, or 
that he trip, or ſtumble as you 
lead him in your hand, do no 
more to him, for he is paſt Cure. 
Ocherwiſe for nine days together 
after, Morning and Ever ing give 


im Milk with his white Water 


only, un eſs now and then a ſweet 

Maſh, and ſemetines give him ilk 

with his white Water; if he be not 

above nine Year old, this wil. pro- 
long his life for more Service. 
ROTTENESS IN A HORSE 5 
is to have his inward parts, 

is, his Liver, Lights and Lungs 
ſo waſted and conſumed, that he 


is not to be recovered by Art: 


And this Diſtemper in black Cat- 
tle, may be knoan by their Po- 
verty, Leanneſs and continual 
Scouring ; and if fo be they are 
very rotten, they will ſcour 
whitiſn brown, and the ſame 
ſtink filchily - To the Curing 

whereof, «you muſt give them 


Wald, black, if it may be, | 
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Ba berries beaten to Powder, | 
 Myirh, Elder-leaves, Rue, and 
F-verfew, all made ſmall, and 
take a lamp of the bleweſt Clay 
that can poſſibly be got, burn it 
till it be very red, or almoſt 
black, then pound it to Powder, 
blending it altogether in ſtrong 
Wine, wherect give the Beaſt 
half a pint at three ſeveral times 
lukewarm, it will ſtay his ſcour- 
ing and heal him. 5 
ROUP; it's a filthy boil, or 
ſwelling on the rump of where 
which will corrupt .the whole 
Body, being ordinarily known by 
the ſtaring, or turning backwards 
- of the Feathers ; for the Curing 
whereof pull away the Feathers, 
and open the Sore to thruſt our 
the Core, and waſh the place 
with ſalt Water, or Brine, and 
it 5 
ROWELLING OF HORSES; 
is a Cure after you have found 
out the certain part of his Grief, 
performed in this manner, 1. Ha- 
ving caſt him upon ſome ſoft 
place, make a little ſlit an hand- 
ful below the part grie ved, thro 
the skin, no bigger than ycu can 
thruſt in a Swan's Quill into the 
ſame; then raiſe the skin from 
the fleſha little with the Cronet, 
and put the Quill in, blowing all 
the Skin from the fleſh upward, 
even to the top, and all over the 
ſhoulder ; then ſtoping the hole 
with your Finger and Thumb, 
beat the place blown all over with 
a Hazle-ſtick, and with your 
hand ſpread the Wind into e- 
very part, and fo let it go; then 
take ſome Horſe-hair, or ſome , 
Red · ſarcenet half the bigneſs of a 
Man's little Finger, 2nd pur it 
into the Rowelling-needle, that 
ſhould be at leaſt ſeven, or eight 


Inches long; thruſt it in at the 


| 


 Rowls together, and move, and 


and lay it flat between the ich 


> ROW 
drawing it out above, atleaſt, fix 
Inches ; and if you will, you may 
put in another above that, and 
then tie the two ends of the 


draw them to and fro in theskin, 
not forgetting before you put 
them in, to anoint them with 
ſweet Butter and Hogſ-greaſe, and 
every day after likewiſe, for that 
will make the Corruption run out 
the better. 2. Others not liking 
theſe long Rowells of Hair, or 
Silk, as ſuppoſing they make 2 
double Sore and a great Scar; 
make their Rowells of round 
pieces of ſtiff Leather, fuch as 
is the upper part of an old Shoe, 
with a round hole in the midft, 
and then double it; when they 
put it in, after ſpread it open, 


and the skin, that the hole in the 
Rowel may be juſt againſt the hole 
in the Horſe's skin, and once in 
rwo or three days the Rowelmuſt 
be cleanſed, anointed with Hiys- 
greaſe, or Butter, and ſo put in 
again, 3. But the French way of 
Rowelling, which is [reputed the 
beſt, take as follows; cut open 
the skin with your Inciſion knife, 
the length of an Inch or. more 
downwards, cn the leweſt pan 
of the Horte's Ereaſt, cloſe to 
tne fide that he is lame en; 
then with your Finger, or Cro- 
net, raiſe the skin from the 
Fleſh, about the breadth of a fix 
pence, which muſt be juſt the 
ſtze of the Rowel you put into 
ir, whether it be made of the 
upper Leather of an old Shoe, 
or Horn of an old Lanthorn; 
bur the upper leather of a Shce 
is beſt : There muſt be 4 hike 
hole in the middle of the Rowe), 
wherein you muſt put à 

and thread through it; then 


firſt hole and put it vpward, | 


| take a Quilt 25 128 5 _ 
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hole, as before mentioned, and 
blow and beat the Wind upwards 
all over the Shoulder, and that 


done asmuch as you think fitting, 
draw a Needle and Thread thro? 
the Rowel and Skin, cloſing the 
Rowel in the ſlir, and let the hole 
in the Rowel be right againſt 


the ſlit you have cut; ſo that 


it may not move; then run ano- 
ther ſtitch or two about the 


Cut, and when you have ſtitched 


ir up, anoint it all over with 


Butter, or Hogſ-ereaſe, and let 


the Rowel remain in about a 
week or more, before it be taken 
out, | 
If the Horſe be Rowelled for 
ar" Swelling, your long Rowel 
ſnould be put in the ſame way 
that the Veins run, and ſeldom 
or never croſs-wiſe 5 and the 
more the Skin 1s blown for a 
Swelling , the better; for the 
Wind is chat which cauſes Putri- 
faction, and makes the feſtered 
Humours to diilolve and diſtil 
down from the fecret hollows of 
the Joynts into thoſe open places, 
where it falls away in Matter, 
and operates the Cure. Nou 
the uſe of Rowelling in general 
is for inward Strains, eſpecial- 
ly about the Shoulders or Kips, 
or elſe for great hard Swellings, 
which will not be mollified, or 
coroded by any outward Mendi- 
eine: So that if the bruiſe be 
not taken away preſently, by 
applying therero ſome comfor- 
table Medicine, there will ariſe 
a certain Jelly between the. Not 
and the Bone, which offends the 
tender Griſtle that covers the 
ends of every Bone, that makes 
tie Horſe halt moſt vehemently, 
nd nothing will take it away 
bur this Kowelling. _ | 
RILES FOR BUYING HOR- 
*£3: There are many things com. 


[ 


| 
| 


r 
prehended under this Head of 
exceeding uſe, and theretore 
muſt beparticulariz'd; as, 1. E- 
lection, which is the end for 
which a Man buys, which is a 
thing ſhur up only in his own 
Boſom. 2. Breed, which muſt 
be either taken from faithful Re- 
port, a Man's own Knowledge, 
or from ſome known and certain 
Characters, by which one Strain, 
or one Country is diſtinguiſhed 


from another, as the Neapolitan 


is known by his Hawk-noſe, the 
Spaniſh by his ſmall Limbs, tl e 
Barbary by his fine Head and 
deep Hoof; the Dutch. by the 
roughneſs of his Legs; the Eng- 
Lſh by his general ſtrong knitting 
together, and ſo of divers o- 
thers. 3. Colour, andtho' there 


is none exempt from Goodneſs, 


yet ſome are reputed better than 


others ; the Dapple-gray for Beau- 
ty; the Brown-bay for Service; 


the Blach, with Silver Hair, for 


Courage; and the Liard, and 


2 
** 


Fore-leg, and * 


true mixt Rhan for Counteuance: 
As for the Sorell, the Black with - 
out White, and the unchangeable 
Iron gra, they are reputed Cho- 
lerick; the Bright gra, the Hea- 


bitten, and the Black with white 


Marks, are Sanguiniſts; the Black, 
White, Tellow, Dun, Kite-glewed, 
and the Pye- bald are Phlegmatick; 
and the Cheſnut, the Mouſe-dun, 


the Red- ba, the Blew. gray, are 


Melarcholly, 4. For Pace in ge- 
neral, which is either Trot, Am- 
ble, Rack, or Gallop, it muſt be 
referred to the end for which a 
Horſe is bought; but particu- 


larly if it be for the Wars, Run- 


ning, Hunting, or for a Man's 
own · Pleaſure, the Trot is moſt 


tollerable, and this motion may 


be known by a eroſs moving of 
the Horſe's Limbs, as when the 
r Hinder-leg, 
ED 


RUL 
er the near Fore-leg, and the 
Ore Hinder-leg, move and go 
forward in one inſtant; and in 
this motion, the nearer the 
Horſe takes his Limbs from the 
Ground, the opener, the evener, 


Rua. 


to underſtand the motion, he will 


3 


| as well undertake it as any Trot- 
{ring Horſe whactvever :. Now, 
in a gcod Gallop, you muſt ob- 
; lerve firſt, That che Horſe that 
takes up his Feet nimbly fromthe 


and the ſhorter is his Pace; for 
to take up his Feet Slovenly, thews 
Stumbling and Lameneſs; to 
tread narrow, or cloſe, ſhews In- 
terfering, or Falling; to ſtep 
une ven, indicates Toil and Wea- | 
rineſs, and to tread ſtrong, ſhews 
over-reaching. 5. Ambling, which 
is choſen for Eaſe, great Perſons 
Seats, or long Travell, is a mo- 
tion contrary to Trotting; for 
now both the Feet on one ſide 
muſt move equally together; 
that is, the far Fore-leg, and far 
Hinder-leg, and the near Fore- 
leg, and the near Hinder-leg; 
and this motlon muſt go juſt, 
ſmooth, large and nimble; for 
to tread falſe, takes away all Eaſe; 
to tread ſhort, rids no Ground; 
ro tread rough, ſhews Rowling, 
and to tread unnimbly, ſhews a 
falſe Pace, that never continues, 
as alſo Lameneſs. 6. Racking, | 
this Pace is required for Buck- 
hunting, Galloping, or the High- 
way Poſt, Hackney, or the like, 
a:d 'tis the ſame mocion as Am- 
bling is, only tis a ſweeter Time, 
and a ſhorter Tread; and tho' it 
rid not ſo much Ground, yet it 
is a little more eatte. 7. Gallo- 
ping, which is the laſt, and muſt 
be joyned to all the other Paces, 
and this every Trotting and 


Racking Horſe Naturally hath; 


for the Ambler is 2 little unapt, 

ecauſe the motions are both 
one; ſo that being put to a grea- 
ter ſwiftneſs cf pace than for- 
merly he bath been acquainted 
withal, he hand'cs his Leggs 


| Swiſh Cut; nor croſſes, nor claps 


Speed, or any ſwitt Imployment ; 


lop ſtrongly, but not ſwiftly, and 


| 


| 


| 


confuſegly and diſorderly; but 
Lag trat gendy, and mage 


Ground, but does not raiſe them 
high, that neither rowls nor heats 
himſelf, that ſtrerches out his 
Fore-leggs, follows nimbly with 
his Hinder, and neither cuts un- 
der his Knee, which is called the 


one. Foot on another, and ever 
leads with his far Fore-foor, 

not with the near, ſuch an one 
is ſaid ever to Gallop Comely 
and True, and he is the fitteſt for 


but it heGallop round and raile his 
Fore- feet, he is then ſaid to Gal- 


is ficreſt for the great Saddle, 
the Warrs, and — Encoun- 
ters: If he Gallop flow, yer 
ſure, he will ſerve for the High- 
way; but if he labour his Feet | 
confuſedly, and Gallop painful. 
ly, chen the Buyer may conclude 
he is good for no Galloping Ser. 
vice; beſides, it betrays ſome 
hidden Lameneſs in him. 8. Bis 
Nature, which muſt be referred 
to the end for which a Horſe is 
bought, ever obſerving, that the 
bigzeſt and ſtrongeſt are fineſt 
for ſtrong Occafions, and great 
Burdens, ſtrong Draughts, and. 
double Carriaze ; the middle fre 
for Pleaſure and general Employ- 
ments; and the leaſt for 72 8 
ſweet Walks, and Summer. Hack. 


ß . wen 
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But to be yer ſomewhat more. 5 


particular as to the Rule of E 
ſection, it's contained in the dil 
covery of Natura! Peformitnes, 
Accidental, outward SOrrances, 
„ 1nward hidden. Mn 

ich 3 many and ſo in- 
which N 1 Maps N figit 6, 
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finite, that tis very tedious to 


neſs thereof, that being an ex- 
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explain, tho exceeding neceſ- 
ſary ; wherefore you are to ob- 
ſerve upon this occaſion. 1. 
How a Horſe ſtands to view, that 
is, ſee him ſtand naked before 
you, and placing your ſelf before 
his Face, take a ſtri& view of his 
Countenance, and the cheerful- 


c.lentGlaſs wherein to behold his 
Goodneſs and beſt Perfection. 2. 
His Ears, which, it they be ſmall, 
thin, ſharp, ſhorr, pricked and 


moving, or if they be long, yet 


well fer on, and well carried, it 
b 4 mark of Beauty, Goodneſs 
and Mettle; but, if they be thick, 
lived, or lolling, wide fer, and 
unmoving, then they are indica- 
tions of Dullneſs, Doggedneſs, 
and Evil Nature. 3. Face, which 
is wan, his Fore-head ſwelling 
ourward, the Mark, or Feather 
in his Face ſet high, as above his 
Eyes, or at the top of his Eyes, 
ite have a white Star, or White 
Ratch of an indifferent ſize, and 
even placed, or a whice ſnip on 
his Noſe, or Lip, they are all 
marks of Beauty and Goodneſs; 
but if his Face he Fat, Cloudy, 
or Scouling, his Fore-head flat 
a Trenchard, which is called 
Mare-raced, for the Mark in his 
fore head ſtands low as under 
his Eyes; if his Star, or Ratch 
ſtand awry , or in an Evil Po- 
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Eyes be uneven, and of a wrin” 
kled Proportion; or if they be 
lictle, which we- call Pig-eyed, 
both are uncomly ſigns of Weak- 
neſs ; it they be red and fiery, 
beware of Moon-Eyes, which is 
next Door to Blindneſs ; it White 
and Walled, it betrays a weak, 
flighr and uneceſſary ſtarting, or 
finding of Baggards; if with 
white Specks, take heed of the 
Pearl, Pin and Web; if they 
Water, or ſhew Bloody, it indi- 
cares Bruiſes; and if any Mat- 
ter, they ſnow Old, Over- riding, 
Feſtered , Rheums, or violent 
Strains; it they look Dead, or 
Dull, or are hollow, or much 
ſunck, take heed of Blindneſs ar 
the beſt ; it the black fill not 
the Pit, but that the white is al- 
ways appearing, or if in moving 
the white and black be ſeen in e- 
qual quantity, it's a ſign of Weak- 
neſs and a dogged Diſpoſition. 
5. Cheeks and Chops, whereig 
upon the handling, if you find 
the Bones lean and thin. the 
ipace wide between them and the 
Thropple, or Wind-pipe, as big 
as a Man can gripe, and the void 
place without Knots, or Kernells, 
and generally the Jaws ſo great, 
that the Neck ſeems to couch 
within them, they are excellent 
ſigns ot great Wind, Courage, 
and ſoundneſs of Head and Be- 
dy : But if the Chaps be fat and 


ſure, or inſtead of a ſnip, his 
Noſe be raw, or unhairy, or his 
face generally bald, they are 
al fans of Deformity. 4. Eyes, 
which, if round, big, black, ſhin- 
nz, ſtarting, or ſtaring from his 
ad; if che black of the Eye 
"the pit, or ourwardCircumfer- 
ace, that in the moving, very lir- 
tle, or none of the White appear, 
My are all figns of Beauty, Good-. 
els, and Material: But if his 


R v ) nit Bern 
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chick, the place between them 
cloſed up with groſs Subſtances 
and the Thropple little, they 241 
indicate a ſhort Wind, and much 
inward Foulneſs ; if the void 
place appear full of Knors and 
Rernells, have a care ct the 
Strangles, or Glaunders; at the 
beſt the Horſe is not without a 
foul Cold; if his Jaws be ſor 
ſtraight, that his Neck ſwells a 
bove them, if it be no more than 
EEE oo oh Nats ral, 
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of ſhort Wind and Purſineſs, or 


| Groſneſs ; but if the ſwelling be 


Tong and cloſe by his Chops like 


a Whetſtone, then beware of the 


\ Rivers, or ſome other Natural 


Impoſtume. 6. The Noſtrills, 


which, if open, dry, wide and 


large, ſo as upon any ſtraining, 
the internal redneſs is diſcover- 


ed, and if his Muzzle be ſmall, 


his Mouth deep, and his Lips 


equally meeting, then all are 


good ſigns of Wind, Health and 


Courage; but if his Noſtrills be 


ſtreight, his Wind is little, or if 


on. 


his Muzzle is groſs, his Spirit 15 


dull; it his Mouth be ſhillow, 


he will never carry a Bit well; 
and if his Upper-Lip will not 
reach his Nether, o!d Aze, or 
Infirmiry heath marked him for 
Carrion ; if his Noſe be moiſt 


and dropping, when *cis clear 


Water, tis a Cold, if foul Mat- 
ter, then beware the GIaunders. 
7. Breaſt, lcok down from his 


Head thereto, and fee if it be 


broad, outſwelling, and adorned 


is unwilling and unfit for any | 


grown, well hardned within, 


with miny Features, for that 


ſnews Strength and Durance; 


whereas the little Breaſt is un- 
comly and ſhews Weakneſs; the 
narrow Breaſt is apt to Stumble, 


Fall and enterfere before; that 
which is hidden in ward and wants 
the beauty and div iſion of ma- 
ny Features, indicates a weak 
Armed Heart, and a Breaſt that 


violent Toif, or ſtrong Labour. 
8. For Thighs, look down from 
his Elbow to his Knees, and ſee 
that thoſe fore-Thighs are ruſh- 


fine wed, fleſhy and outſwelliug, 


whereas 


rhey being good ſigns of Strengtir; 
the contrary ſheus 
Weakneſe, and are unn, tural. 9. 


knees, which you are to look on, 


Ant. 


" Natural, it's only an uncomly fign and ſee they carry 4 propor- 


tion, be clean, ſinewy, and cloſe 
Knit, for then they are good and 
comely; but if one be bigger 
and rounder than the other, the 


chief; iſ groſs, he is Gout) ; if 
ſcarred, or hair- broken, its a 
true mark of a Stumbling Jade, 
anda perpetual Faller. 10. His 
Leggs, which look down to from 
his Knees to his Paſterns, and 


if they are found to be lean, 


flat and ſinewy, and the inward 
bough of the Knee withour ſeams 
or hair-broken, it ſhews agood 
Shape and Soundnefs ; hut if 
there be hard knots. found on 
the 1nfide of the Leg, they are 
Sp:1arers, if en the outſide, they 
ire Screws, or Excreſſions, if un- 
der his Knees be Scabs, on the 
1nfide, it is. the Swift Cur, and 


tide Scabs are found, it ſhews in- 
teriering ; alſo, if the Scabs pe 
generally over his Leggs, it's&- 
rream foul Keeping, or elſe a 
ſpice of the Mange ; if his Fleſl 
be far, round and fleſhy, he wil 
never endure Labour ; and it 
Scams, Scabs, or Hajr-braken be 
faund, or the inward Bought of 
his Knees', it ſhews à Mea 
der, which is a Cankerous Vier, 
11. Paſterns, and Paſtern-Joynts, 
whereof the firſt muſt be ſhors, 


long', weak, or bending , | 


| hollow, and 


ſtrong, and upright ſtanding ; the 
dr cos clear and well knit together; 


for if they be ſwelled, or big, 


take heed of Sine ws, Strains 
Gourdings; And if the other be 


Limbs will be hardly able to ar- 
ry the Body without tiring. 32+ 
 Hoofs, which, in general, ſhou 
be black, ſmooth, tough, 13 

a little long than Foun 


. 
e 


Horſe has received ſome Miſ- | 


he will ill endure Galloping ; bur 
it above his Paſterns, on the in - 
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fr white Hoofs are tender, and 
arry the Shoe ill; a rough- 
gas Seamed Hoof, betrays old 
Age, or over heating; a brittle, 
mil carry no Shoe at all; and 
extraordinary round one is ill 
for foul Ways and deep Hunting; 
iflat that is pumiſſed, ſhews Foun- 
ding; and a Hoof that is empty 
ind hollow, founding, is a token 
of a decayd inward Parr, thro? 
ſome dry VVound, or Founder : 
Then as for the Crown of che 
Hoof, it the Hair lie ſmooth and 
coſe, and the Fleſh fat and even, 
than all is perfect; but if the 
fair be Staring, the skin Scabbed, 
and the fleſh riſing, expect a 
Nang - bone, 1 or Quitter- 
bone. 13. The ſetting on of his 
Read, Creſt and Mane; for his 
Head, of which ſtand by his 
ſide, and ſee thor it neither ſtand 
tuo high nor too low, but in a 
dire& Line ; that his Neck be 


cn at che ſetting en of his 
e Head, and long, growing deeper 
- WH to the Shoulders, with an high, 
eng, and thin Mare, long ſoft, 
m ſome what Curling, they be- 
| ing beautiful Characters; where. 
it 8 to have the Head ill fer on, is 
x the greateſt De formity; to have 
f aybięneſs, or ſwelling in the 
„pe of the Neck, ſhews Pole- 
7, ab or beginning of a Fiſtula ; 
5, owe a ſhort thick Neck like a 
, bal, to haye it falling at the 
he Withers; to haye a low, weak, 
r; chick, or falling Creſt, ſhe ws 
unt both of Strength and Met- 
1d WY ; to have much Hair on the 


Mane, indicates intollerable Dul- 


be s; to have it thin, ſhews Fu- 
- a 0 ta be without none, or 


ews the Worm in the 


d Mane, the Itch, or elſe plain 
er patgines, 14. His Back, Ribs, 
. Ulers, Belly, and Stones, which | 
gi i 1" ie all ro look to + firſt che 


R UL 

Chine, that it be broad, even and 
ſtreighr, that his Ribs be well 
compaſſed and bending our ward; 
his Fillers upright, ſtrong and 
ſhort, and not above an hand ful 
between his laſt Rib and Huckle- 
bone ; his Belly well let down, 
yet laid within his Ribs; and his 
Stones well truſſed ro his Body 
which are all good marks of 
Health and Perfection; whereas 
to have his Chine narrow, he 
will never carry a Saddle wich- 
out wounding ; and to have it 
bending, or Saddle-backed, in- 
dicates Weakneſs; to have his 
Ribs flat, there is no liberty for 
Wind; to have his Fillets hang 
ing, long or weak, he will never 
clamber a Hill, nor carry a Bur- 
den; and to have his Belly clung 
up, or gaunt, or his Stones dang- 
ling down, looſe, or aſide, are 
borh figns of Sicknefs, render- 
neſs Foundring the Body, and 
unfitneſs for Labour. 15. His 
Buttocks:, 2 ee they be 
round, plump, full, and in an e- 
ven levell with his Body; or, if 
long, that ir be well raiſed be- 
hind, and ſpread forth at the 
ſetting on of the Tail, which is 

| Comely and Beautiful; whereas 
the narrow Pin-butrock, the Hog, 
or Swine-rump, and the falling, 
aid down- let Butrock are full of 
Deformity, and ſhew both an in- 
jury in Nature, and that they are 
neither fit nor becoming for Pad, 
Foot, Cloth, or Pillion. 16. His 
hinder Thipns, or Gaskins, which 
ſee they be well let down, even 
to the middle Joynt, Brawny, 
Full and Swelling, which very 
much argues Strength and Sood- 
.neſs, when the lank, ſlender 
Thigh indicates the contrary. 
17. His Cambrells, have an Eye 
to the Joynt behind, and if it 


be but Skin and Bones, Veins 
* . F A ” * | , and 


RUN 


and Sine ws, and rather fome- 


what bending than too e | 
e; and know no other violence; 


tis then perfect as it ought to 
but if ir has Chaps, or Sores on 
the inward bought, or bending, 
then it is a Sellander; if the Joynt 
be ſwelled generally all over, 
then he hath got a blow or bruiſe; 
if the ſwelling be particular, as 
in the pit or hollow part, or on 
the inſide, and the Vein full and 
proud, and that it be ſoft, it's a 
lood-Spavin ,, if hard a Bone-Spa- 
vin; but if the ſwelling be juſt 
behind, before the Knuckle, then 
you may know tis a Curb. 18. 
| $i hinder Leggs, which ſee if 
they be .lean, clean, flat, and 
finewy then all is well; but if 
far, they'll not endure Labour; 
it ſwelled, the Greaſe is molten 
in them; if the Horſe be ſcab- 
bed above the Paſterns, he has 
the Scratches; if chapped under 
his Paſterns, he has Rains, and 
none of theſe are noiſom. 19 
Laſtly, His Tail, for the ſetring 
on of which, where there is a 
good Buttock, it can never ſtand 
fill; bur where the contrary, 
there the Tail can never ſtand 
well; for it ought to ſtand broad, 
high, flar, and couched a little 
inward. See Horſe, and Horſe's 
Age. | 
RUNNING-HORSE; if you 
chuſe a Horſe for Running, let 
him have all the fineſt Shapes that 
may be, Nimble, Quick and Fie- 
ry, apt to flie with the leaſt mo- 
tion; long Shapes are ſufferable; 
for tho' they are a ſign of weak- 
neſs, yet they manifeſt a ſudden 
ſpeed. — Now to order 
ſuch a ſort of Horſe, let him 
have no more Meat than will 
ſuffice Nature, Drink once in 
Twenty four hours, and Dreſſing 
cvery day, once at Noon only: 


. | and be fure to do every thity 


' ſome of the croſs lets of an fare 


cond Running-Nnot, Hat ou 
ft under that whi 


RUN 
' Morning and Evening, Ayring 
' or the fetching of his Wan 
than in his Courſes only; iſ 
cafe he be very far, ſcour often, 
if of reaſouable Stature, ſeldom; 
it lean, then ſcour with a ſueet 
Maſh only; and let him ſtand 
dark and warm, having mary 
| Cloaths and much Litter, and 
that of Wheat-Straw only : He 
| muſt be empty before you run 
him, and his Food be the fineſ 
lighteſt, and quickeſt oſ Dige 
ſtion that may be, the Sen 
are more wholeſome that are g 
ven abroad, and the cooli 
Natural, that are given before he 
comes to the Stable; his Limby 
muſt be kept with cool Ointment 
and let not any hot Spices com 
into his Body: If he grow in 
wardly, wathed Meats is mo 
wholeſome ; if Looſe, give hin 
Wheat-Straw in more abundar 


Don 


neat and cleanly about tun 
which will nouriſh him the bet 
ter. e 

RUNNING-KNOTS; thelt 
ſort of Knots, which may be « 
therwiſe called Spin- Nu 
Collars, or the like, are uſed il 
the taking of Hares and Coney 
in the ſetting of which, il 
them over, as alſo the handi 
and the ſoles of your Shoes, wii 


or ſome green Wheat, ot i 
like thing; for they are of 
quick a Smell, thar you nile 
be diſcovered; and in plant 
your Collar make che leaſt al 
ration imaginable z for old Bare 
are very ſubtill, and cherelore i 
will not be amiſs to plantaF 


Ground, juſt 
you ſpread abroad, whereay cr 


ne muſt have moderate Exerciſe | 


Hare thay be taken, by Uh: " 


RU P 
in parts; this ſecond being in- 
ended to ſurpriſe him by the 
ot, and one, or the other will 
birdly tail. But whereas tis the 
lazure of an Hare, being once 
ken in any of theſe Knots, to 
wl with all his Strength, and 
dom, or never turns about like 
Rabbet ro bite off the hold- 
it, you ſhould rhereſore uſe 
xin-Wyre double twiſted; ſet 
our Knots thus, viz. Take a 
le Stick , twice as thick as 
e's Thumb, and about a Foot 
72 at the upper end, make a 
ole big enough to receive the 
jp of one's little Finger; then 
ke your Collar of ſtring- Pack- 
read, or Wyre, and if of the 
er, tie the end thereof to a- 
ſtrong Packthread, which 
aw through the hole of the 
ake, and faſten it to ſome ſtrong 
wh, which muſt be bent down 
dards the Stake; then put a 
rt Peg of about an Inch long, 


| Re 


Rur 


| rimes by a ſudden ſloping hin 


upon uneven Ground, where by 
his ſtradling and ſlipping his 
hinder Feet, tare the Rim of his 
belly; the figns to know it are, 


ing ſhoaring and leaning on that 


| fide where he is hurt; and if on 


rhat fide you ſearch with your 
hand between his Stones and his 
Thighs upwards to the body, and 
ſomewhat above the Stone, you 
ſhall find the Gut it ſelf big and 
hard in the feeling, whereas on 
the other ſide you ſhall meet 
with no ſuch thing. 

There are many things in this 
Diſtemper preſcribed to be taken 
inwardly, ſuch as Valerian, Rup- 
ture- wort, Croſs-wort, &c. which, 


with the outward means makes 


the Cure the more effectual, rho? 
very difficult at beſt; the out - 
ward means are, bring the Horſe 
into a place where there is a 
beam over thwart, and ſtrow it 


dthar the branch being let go, 
ky not ſlip your Knot, but may 
id bent; then open the 
War to the largeneſs of the 
el), and if any Rabber or Hare 
ken, and they turn about to 
r off their Chain, they preſent- 
tab cut the little Peg, then 
e bough flies up and ſtrangles 


Mr rugE, Incording, or Bue/t- 
7 ma Horſe, is when the 
n, of thin Film, or Caul, which 
"G up his Entrials, is broken, 
wer ſtrained, or ſirerched, 
the Gutts fall down either 
0 his Cod, or Flanck; and 

*comes either by ſome Stripe, 

den, or by ſome Strain in 
is Over a Hedge, Ditch, or 
u or by teaching him to 
nd when he is too younz ; or 
| "ICing him when he is 

im beyond his ſirengeh; ſome- 


thick with Straw; then put on 
four Paſterns with four Rings 
on his Feet, with the looſe end 
of the Rope, and ſo draw all 
his four Feet together and he 
will fall: Then caſt the Rope over 
the beam and hciſt him up ſo, 
that he may lie flat on his back 
with his Leggs upwards, withour 
ſtruggling ; when you are to bathe 
his Stones with warm Water and 


Butter melted together, and the 


Stones being ſome what warm ant 
well mollificd, raiſe them up from 


| the body with both your hands, 


being cloſed by rhe Fingers cloſe. 
together, and holding the Stones 


work down the Gut into the bo- 
dy of the Horſe, by ſtroaking it 
downwards continually with both 
your Thumbs, till you perceive 
that fide of the Stone to be ſo 
ſo having 


ſmall as the other; and 
Hs | 


* * returned | 


his for ſaking his Meat, and ſtand- - 


in your hands in ſuch a manner, 
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nigh the body as may be, but 


and let him not be ſtirred for the 


' to unloſe the Liſt, and to take 


wardly. 


nas . 


returned the Gut to the right | 
| Place, take a Liſt of two Fingers 


road, throughly anointed with 
freſh Butter, and tie his Stones 
cloſe together with the fame, as 


not over hard, but ſoas you may 
pur your Finger between; that 
done, rake the Horſe quickly 
down, and lead him gently into 
the Stable, keepinz him warm, 


ſpace of three weeks; but forget 
not the next day after you have 
placed the Gut in its right place, 


it away, and as well at that time, 
as every day once or twice after, 
to caſt a diſh, or two of cold Wa- 
ter upon his Cods, which will 
make him to fhrink up his Stones, 


and thereby reſtrain the Gut from 


alling down, and at the three 
weeks end, to make the Cure the 
more effectual, take away the 
Stone on the fide he is Burſten ; 
fo thar he ſhall hardly be Burſten 
on that fide again, and during 
the Cure, let him neither Eat 
nor Drink much, and let his 
Drink be always warm. . 


rable Apple of a Gold colour 
| Coat, under a Rufſet-hain, 


Rur 
with green, which grows yelly 
when it is ripe ; the Pulp iste 
der and fine, Juice moiſt an 
perfumed: It's good either Ray 
Baked, Stewed, Preſerved, ori 
Liquid and Dry ſweet-Meats : | 
proſpers any where, and may 
planted either againſt a wal 
as a Dwarf, or Standard: I: 
no long laſter, and becomes rj 
at the end of Auguſt, or the 
ginning of September. 

RUSSELIN ; it is in ſhape li 
the Ruſſelet, of a very flight 
bella Colour, like the dry Marj 
with tender and delicate Puj 
and Juice very much Sugared a 
Pertumed ; thc ſame is ripe in 

 RUSSET PEARMAIN; 1s 
Apple continues long on tl 
Tree, and in the Conlervato 
partakes both of Ruſſetin al 
dab wig in 8 and . Tall 
in the one ſide, being gene 
ſtreaked, and the ache . 
Job; © ERR 

RUSSETTING AROMAI 
T 1 CK, or Golden: an in 


But more particularly for the 
Diſtemper, take common Pitch, 
Dragon's Blood, Powder of Bole 


Armoniach, Maflick and Frankin- Michaelmas, 
cenſe, of cach an ounce, of which 


make a Plaiſter, and lay it upon 
his Loins, and upon the Rupture, 
and ſet it remain until it fall off 
it ſelf, it will cure him; but yet 
condirionally, that you give him 
ſome ſtrengthening things in- 


RUSSET ; whereof there is a 
great and ſmall Pear, but the mid- 
dle fize is the beſt, which is pro- 
duced ina far Soil, handſome ſha- 
ped, a long thick Stalk, gray, 


bur reddiſh on one fide, and | /Þ 


ſome Warts on it; its Pulp 


a yellow colour, and forma 
tith-ro d; it's nor ripetilal 
lives over the Wi 
ter and has a delicate Taſte, 1 
ting inthe Mouth, __-.*, 
RUSSET W . 
tough and hard Apple, 91 
ing and of a pleaſant Tab 
whereas the Red is of a leſſer i 
an excellent Fruit and long! 
ing alſo. 


of all the OY 9 
being an Inlan ty, de 
ded Norchward by Lincoln 
Eaſt and South by Northam 
ire, from which the River 


dark red on the other, W 


land divides it, and on che W 
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RYE 
y Leiceſterſhire; being not above 
elve Miles in length from North 
) South, and but nine in breadth 
om Eaſt ro Weſt; in which 
ompaſs of Ground it contains 
ooo Acres, and about 3260 
ouſes ; the whole being divi- 
d into five Hundreds, wherein 
re forty eight Pariſhes, and but 
wo Market Towns, neither where- 
if has the priviledge to ſend 
embers to Parliament. 
This County, for the bigneſs of 


pecially the Vale of Catmoſs; 
vr beſides its plenty of Corn, 


ſeeds great Flocks of Sheep, whoſe. 
Fleecrs participates of the colour 
the Exrch, which is red, from 
hence the County took its Name: 
rs alſo well cloathed with Wood, 
d watered with freſh Streams, 
e principal whereof are the 
eld and the Waſh, has a tem- 
erate and wholeſome Air, and 
ve ſubje& ro Fogs : And, laſtly 
6 ſtocked with more Parks, con- 
Idering the extent thereof, than 
ly other County in the King- 
om g BEOS 


YALL; is a Sparifh piece 
Money abort 634 Sterling | 

YE; it's a Grain gene- 
ly known, and delights in a 


wt ſorts of Lands; ſo that the 
EN de well cempered and looſe. 
Þoes not require ſuch Ground 
Kt Pains as Wheat. The prin- 
pl ſeaſon for ſohving it about 
Member, and after, accordinz 
the Weather permits, and the 


F 


r. Its quick of growth; ſocn 


P after tis ſown, and ſooner in | 


t is as fruitful as any, but more 


|: breeds abundance of Cattle, and | 


- 


- "SAC 
Jer, in ſome places, tis uſual to 
ſow Wheat and Rye mixt, which 
grow together, and are Reaped 
together: The general uſe of 
Rye is for Bread, either by it ſelf, 
or mixt with Wheat: It makes 
Bread moiſt, and gives it a plea- 
fant Taſte to moſt Appetites; but 
that made ſingly thereof is of an 
harder Concoction than that of 
Wheat, and Windy, cauſing Gri- 
ping Pains. ü 


| | S. 
„ 
8 Ac R; of Cotton-wool i 
12 hundred to 4 hundred of 
Sheep's-wool , 26 Stone of 14 
pound to the Stone; but in 
Scotlynd 24 Stone, of 16 pound 
each Srone. 
- SADDLE; the ancient Romans 
had not the uſe of Saddle and 
Stirrups, and neither was it put 
in practice until the time of Con- 
ftantine Anno 340, as we may 
learn of the Greek Hiſtorian Zo- 
mras, who (throughout his whole 
Hiſtory) makes no mention of 2 
Saddle for a Horſe, before ſuch 


fy warm Land, bur will grow in | timeas Conflan's ſeeking to deprive 


his Brother Conſtantine of the Em- 
pire, made Head againft his Ar- 
my, and entring into the Squa- 
dron where himſelt was, caft him 


| befides the Saddle of his Horſe : 


But now there are ſeveral ſorts 
in uſe, the Running- Saddle, which 


Mare of the Ground requires; | is a ſmallone with round skirts 
ut this muſt be done in a dry | 2. Burford Saddle, that hath the, 
Fine, for the Rain ſoon drown- | ſeat plain and the skirts plain. 
3. Pad Saddle, of which there 
| are two ſorts, ſome heing made 
e Err, uſually in April, as alſo, with Burrs betore the feat, and 


Fer ripe than other Grain; 3 wich Bcliters under the 


Thigh 


4 
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SA SAC. 
Thishs. 4. A French-Pad-Saddle, you may gather between your E 
She aces of which come wholly gers, and that early in 1 
round the ſeat. 5. A Portman- ing, or elſe they return into t 
teau Saddle, that hath a Cantle be- body of the flower again; and 
Hind the ſear, to keep the Port- for about a Month ſpace youn 
manteau, or other Carriageioff the gather Saffron. Next comes t| 
Rider's back. 6. A War Saddle, | drying of it, which may be da 
that hath a Cantle and a Bolſter in a ſmall Kiln made of Eta, 
behind and before, alſo a fair | with very little Fire, but care 
Bolſter. 7. The Pack-Saddle; as | attendance, three Pounds there 
for the ſeveral parts of a Saddle | moiſt, uſually making one dry 
and the deſcription thereof, the | The Advantage of this Plant 
ſiame will be found under their | very conſiderable, for one Ar 
ſeveral heads as they fall our in | may bear from ſeven to fifa 
Alphabetical order, as res} Pounds, and hath been ſold fro 
Buckle, or Girth-buckle, Civet, | ewenty Shillings to five Pout 
Crupper, Buckle and Straps, Girth, | per Pound; whereas the Coſt i 
Girth-web , Gullet-plate , Hinder- | the management amounts to foi 
plate, Loops, Male-girths, Male- | Pounds. See Crocus, | 
pillen, Male-ftraps, Male-ſticks, | SAFFRON-KIEN ; it gouf 
Narve, Pannel, Pommel, Bodlie, of an Oaken Frame, Lathed « 
or Boay-girth, ſhaping the Skirts, | every ſide, twelve Inches ſqua 
frainins the Web, ftuff the Pannel, | in the bottom, two Foot hug 
Sur ſingle, Trappings, Tree, Waun- | and two Foot ſquare in the bl 
15, &c. but for the parts of a Bri- tom, upon which is naleda bg 
die, fee under Bridle, and of a | Cloath, and ſtrained u, 
Side- ſaddle under Side-ſaddle. Wedges drove into the de, 

SAFFRON ; that which grows | ſquare Board and a Way 
in our own Country is eſteemed | preſs it down, weighing about 
the beſt in the World, and ſhould | quarter of a Hundred; The 
therefore be more propagated : | fide of the Kiln is covered all 
It delights in a good dry ſound ver with the ſtrongelt oi 
Land, brought into perfect Til- | Clay, very well wrong 
liage by Manure and good Huſ- little Sand, a little ab % 
bandry ; the time of Lanting is | ches thick; the bottom af 
about Midſummer,ſome ſay March; lined with Clay four, OF five | 
it's increaſed by the Roots, and ches thick, which is the Heanh 
to be taken up uſually once in | lay the Fixe on, level eren 
three Years, and then may ma- is to be made a little holetop 
ny of the Roots be obtained; the | the Fire, the outſide . may 
Vay of ſetting them is in rows, | plaiſtered over wich Lime 4 
two Inches aſſunder, and two, or | Hair. 
three Inches deep, but the Ran- | SAGE; whereof there ae 
es muſt be four, or five apart, | veral ſorts, the Red, Gree 

r the better Weeding, or How- | and Variegated ; but che f 
ing of them: About September | che beſt; and the young eh 
the Flower appears, in the midſt thereof are. à very wary 
. whereof come up two or three | Sallad in che Spring: Its - 
Chives, that grow upright toge- | planted in April or May, 
ther, aud which, and no more, [apt to grow Irs commonly 
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3 
border Plant; whoſe Culture hath 
nothing of particular, but is like 
that of the other border Plants, 
5 Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwoed, 
&, It's raiſed by ſetting the 
ſlips or branches in the beginning 
b il: This Herb being apt to 
de inlected by Serpents and Toads 
with their venemous Breath, be- 
fore uſed, muſt be waſhed in 
Wine, and to prevent the In- 
eftion of the ſaid Creatures, 
chich willingly ſhade themſelves 
under its ſnade, they ought always 
to grow together with Rue: It 


t's 
tot good for young Men, nor in 
hot ſeaſons: It's known to be 
open, hot and of a dry Nature, 
andthe tops of the red being well 
— and waſhed, with the 
lowers, retain all the noble pro- 
perties of other hot Plantz, more 
eſpecially for the Head, Memory, 
tes, and all paralytical Affecti- 
00s; In ſnort, tis a Plaut endued 
ich ſo many and wonderful pro- | 
perties, as that the aſſiduous uſe 
a it is aid to render Men Im- 
mortal : We cannot therefore bur 
Wow the tender tops of the leaves, 
at principally the Flowers in our 
3 yet ſo as not to do- 


SAILS; by this Name, in Faul- 
10 are the Wings of an Hawk 
ed. 


SAINT FO IN, or Holy-day; this 
ot of Graſs hath obtained the 
Reterence above Clover-graſs in 
lend, as continuing longer in 
Proof than it; ſo that in ſome 
bt of the Kingdom it hath been 
ou twenty Years on poor 
fand, and hath fo far improved 
lame, that from a Noble per 
de, twenty Acres together have 
e conſtantly worth 30 6. per 
ele, and ſtill. continued to be 
ged. It will thrive on the poor - 


' 


of April: Cut about the middle 


SLE 
except in ſheer and ſlight- Sahds 
and all Clays, and other cold and 
wer Lands which are not proper 
for it; for on rich Lands the 
Weeds deſtroy it; beſides which, 
it doch conſiderably meloraet and 


* 


it grows, which may be broke 
up and ſown with Corn till it be 
our of heart, and then fowed 

with St. Foynas formerly. 
It muſt be ſowed in . 
ter quantity than the Clever-graſs 
ſeed, becauſe the ſeed is much 
larger and higher, and it may be 


Clover The beſt proportion ig. 
four buſhels on an Acre; for. 
which the Ground muſt be made 
fine, as is uſually done for Barley; 
let it not be fed the firlt Year, 
becauſe the ſweetneſs theregf 
will provoke the Cattle to bite 

too near the Ground, very much 

to the injury of the St. n. 


The beſt ſowing time alone, is 
from the beginning of | 
the end of Sep 3 hut if mixt 


with other Grain, then from the 
beginning of February to the end 
of M and the earlier the 
better in either ſeaſon ; and it's 
better ſown alone than with o- 
ther Grain: The Land muſt be 
well harrowed both before and 
after: much treading is injurions - 
to us; ſo that great Cattle ſhould _ 
be kept out of it to the third 


it muſt be lay up the wenge : 


May makes excellent Hay; feeds 


cellent Butter, and in the Autumn 
and part of the Winter, Sheep 
may feed upon ir, which wi 

farren very ſuddenly. #2 


"ad barreneſt Land we have, 


SAKER”; 


not barrenize the Land whereon 


far gre - 


b . 
„ „ 5 
: 
ta 


Year. If preſerved for Mowingz = —_ 


Beeves admirably well, breeds 
abundance of Milk that makes ex- 8 


SARER; this is a Paſſenger, or 
Peregrine Hawk, for her Eyin has 
not been found by any; but they 
are found in the Iſles of the Le- 
vant: She is ſomewhat longer 
than the Haggard Faulcon; her 
Plume ruſty and ragged ; the 
ſear of her Foot and Beak like the 
Lanner; her Pounches ſhort ; 
however ſhe has great ſtrength, 
and is hardy to all kind of Fowl, 
being more diſpoſed to the file 
a great deal than to the brooke, 
and delights ro prey on great 
Fowl, as the Hern, Gooſe, Cc. 


but for the Crane ſhe is not ſo 


free to fly at her as the Haggard- | 
Faulcon :. She is alſo good for 
the leſſer Fowl, as Pheaſant, Pa- 
tridge, and is nothing ſo dainty 
of her Dier, as long winged 
Hawks. „ 
This Hawk will make excellent 
ſport with a Kite, who, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſees the Saber, the Male 
whereof is called a Sacheret) cuts 
off, immediately betakes her ſelf 
to, and truſts in the goodneſs of 
her Wings, and gets to her pitch 
as high as poſſibly ſhe can, by 
making many towers and wren- 
ches in the Air, which is well ob- 
ſerved, together with the variety 
of the Conceſts and- Bickerings 
between them, muſt create much 
e to the fpectator: Of all 
irds this Saker has the longeſt 
Train, and is made to hire as o- 
ther Hawks are; but there bein 
but few of them in England, 
. a need no more to be ſaid of 
. 
SALLET-DRESSING ; when 
the Ingredients are gathered and 
proportioned, for which ſee Pre- 
Paratory, &c. that the Endive 


| 


2 


eaten, and then with 


SAS - 
trimmed and divided, ſlicing | 
che blanched part, and -cintin 
the Root in four equal parts: The 
Lettices, Creſſes, Radiſh, &cC. my 
| be exquiſitely picked, cleaneq 
| waſhed and put into the Strainer 
ſwing'd and ſhaken gently, and 
if you will, ſeparately or ak: 
gether ; becauſe ſome like notſ 
well blanched and bitter Herbs 
if eaten with the 'reſt 7 © Other 
mingle Endive, Succory, and Run 
net Lomas diſtinction, and | 
ncrally eat Sellery by it ſelf, all 
2 Fennel, . 7 | * ; 
From April to September, at 
during all che hot Months, ma 
Fuinea- Pepper, and Horſe-Radiſhby 
lefr out, and therefore they art 
only mentioned in the Dreffing 
which ſhould be done thug T 
Herbs being handſomly parcelle 
and ſpread on a clean Napkint 
fore you, vare to be miagled tt 
gether in one of the Eirthengia 
zed Diſnes: Then for the Oxod 
leon; take of clear and petted 
good Oil Olive, three pa 
the ſharpeſt Vinegar, Lemmin, © 
the Juice of Orange que part, 1 
therein let ſteep ſome e 
Horſe-Radiſb, "with alittle Salt 
ſome in a ſeparate Vinegar, 86 
ne 221 of Coy 

raining both the Vinegars apt 
to make aſh either, or one 
lone, or of both, as" they Þ 
like; then add as muchTewhili 
or other dry Muſtard grated, 5 
will lie upon an half Crown piece 
beat and mingle theſe very 
together; hut pour not on 
Oil and Vinegar. till immediate 
before the Sallet is ready 01 


$;. 


of two New laid Eggs, 


Gor 
have all its outſide Leaves ſtriped | and made ready ſquaſh 1 4 
off, flicing in the white; in-like | bruiſe them alf ine a maſh wil, | 
manner the Scllery alſo is to have | ſpoon, and laſtly, pour ir allup % 
the hollpw grecu Stem, or Stalk | the Herbs, ſtivriog and mi tha 


them till they are well and thro- 
rouzhly imbibed; not forgetting 
the ſprinklings of Aromatics, 
and ſuch Flowers as is thouglit 
convenient; and garniſhing the 
Dh with the thin llices of Horſe 
Radiſh, red Beet, Barberries, Oc. 
But o-ſerve that the Liquids may 
be made more of lefs acid, as 15. 
moſt agreeable to your taſte. 


conſiſt of certain eſculent Plants 
ad Herbs improved by Culcure, 
lnduſtry, and Art of the Gardi- 
ter: Or, as others will have it, 
theyare of a compoſition of edible 
Plants and Roots of ſeveral kinds, 
lo be eaten raw or green, blancht 
or candyed, ſimple and by itſelf, 
or interminęled with others, ac- 
cording to the Seaſon: But they 
ae boiled, baked, pickled, or other- 
wile diſguiſed, variouſly accom- 
modared by the skilful Cooks, to 
tender them grateful ro the more 
feminine pallate; or Herbs ra- 
ther for the Pot, Cc. challenge 
dot ſo properly the name of Sal- 
n: Tho' ſome have criticiz d 
nuch upon the Matter. But with- 
out all that, in a word, by Sal- 
kt is to be underſtood, in a true 
ſenſe, a particular Compoſition 
0 certain crude and freſh Herbs, 
fich uſually are or may be 
fich eaten with ſome acerous 
Juice, Oil, Salt, c. to give 
Rem a grateful guſt and vcehi- 
3E 8 5 


„ SALMON ; this is a Fiſh that 
Mays breeds in Rivers that are 
INvrackiſh, yet diſcharge them- 
(ves into the Sea, and ſpawns 
commonly in Auguſt, which be- 


pig, the Melter and Spawner | 
Pang perform'd their natural 
vy, they then betake themſelves 
mo the Sea z but if it happen 
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SALLETS ;. theſe in general 


de a Samler the following | 
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they are obſtru ed, ſo as not to 
find a way in 


lean, pine away, and dye in two 
years time: But if they ſpawn in 
the mean time, from thence pro- 
ceeds a ſmall Salmon, called 
Skegger, which will never grow 
large; for it's rhe Sea that makes 
them grow big, ard freſh Rivers 
far; afid fo much tſſe farther 
they are from the Sea up the Ri- 
ver, the fatter they grow, and 
the better their Food. Nay, it's 


from a Samlet to a Salmon in as 
ſhort a time as a Goſlin will grow 
to be a Goole. | 
\ $S A L MO N-FISHING they 
bite beſt at three in the Aﬀer» 
| noon, in the Months of May, 
Fune, July, and Auęuſt, if the 
Water be clear, ſome lictle breeze 
of Wind ſtirring; eſpecially if 
the Wind blows againſt the 
ſtream, and near the Sea. He is 
caught like a Trout, wich Worm, 
Fly, or Minnow, and the Garden 
worm is an excellent bait for 
him, if it be well ſcour'd, and 
kept in a Mofs for twenty days; 
in which time the ſaid Worms 
be very clear, cough and lively. 


be deceived in. his ſearch after 
him, he muſt take notice that he 
has not his conſtant Reſidence, 
like a Trout, but removes often, 
coveting fo be as near the Spring- 
head 28 may be, and ſwimmin 

general in the deepeſt and 
broadeſt parts of the Rivers neat 
the Ground. £7 
There is a way of 


the top of the Rod, thro* which 


the Line may be run ta what 


length is thought 72nvenient, ha- 
vinz a Wheel alſo near the Hand. 


* by Wears, or otherwile, 


The atrificial Fly is good for 2 


: fiſhing for 
Salmon with a Ring of Wyre on 


the Sea, they 
grow outrageous, become ſick, 


very remarkable, that he grows 


But that the Fiſherman may not _ 
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and Tails very leng: But though, 
not uſually endeavour to run to 
the length of the Line, as a 


there is leſs danger cf breaking 


and put them on the Hook at, 


not over haſty, unleſs your bait 
nibbling at. | 


the common ſort is multiply'd 


from ſale Fountains, or the Sea 


. 
baic, f r lim; then a Trowle 
muſt be uſed, as for che Pike, he 
being a ſtrong Fiſh ; your Flys 
moſt be allo large, with Wings 


» 


when you ſtrike him he will 
plunge and bounce, yer he doth 


rout will do; and therefore | 
the Line. 

Again, if you would Angle for 
Salmon at Ground, then take 3 or 
4 Garden-worms well ſcour'd, 


once, fiſhing with them in the 
fame minner as you do for Trout; 
bur be ſure ro give the Salmon 
time to gorge the bait, and be 


be ſo tender as not to endure 
 SALSIFIE, orGoxts-Beard ;, 


only by Seeds, which in all things 
is almoſt like unto Scoraonera, ex- 
cept the colour, that is a little 
ever. It's of a long oval form, 
as if it were ſo many little Cods 
all over ſtreaked, and enzraven 
in the ſpaces between the ſtreaks, 
which are pretty- pointed towards 
the end. | | 
SALT, is either Natural, or 
FaSirions ,. the natural is either 
Rock- ſalt, which is Sal Gen, or 
Salt made by tlie Sun, brought 
from the Ie of May, &c. The 
factitious is produced in England, 
F-:nc2, and ſeveral. other Cor n- 
tries; being made of Salt of Sea- 
water, inſpiſſated by Evapora- 
tion; and this is taken either 


* 


it ſelf. That call'd Rock- ſalt, is 
found in the Indies, and Perſt-, 
2nd alſo in many high Maun- 


— PAS 4 GEES A APTRAIS wid Dine ee» 


1 
| SAE 
vertue and uſe like unto rhar we 
uſe in our Food and Nouriſhmen, 
and is both ſtronger and purer, 
The other natural fort, made by 
the Sun, is found where tharly-/ 
minary ſhines very hot, and the 
Tydes vary but little; being pro- 
duced in this manner. In the 
Rains, the Wind veres about 
more Southerly than at other 
times, and the Sea ſwells higher 
and makes its paſſage through the 
Banks into ſome ſhallow Lake, 
and covers a large Plain of Sand, 
where in Summer-rime when the 
Sea is fallen lower, it cruſts or 
kerns into large Salt, and cakes 
alſo into large pieces; where it 
is either by. the Inhabitants, of 


by thoſe tuat come to fetch it | 
laid up in heaps, and afterward 
convey'd by Aſſes to the water 
ſides, and thence ſhipped, Muc 
of this Salt is found ar Fern 188 ; 
Bar bary, on a Plain of Red ha 

made purely by the heat of m 
Sun, the Sea (not ebbing or fo 

ing above a foot) maketh ts Wo : 

through the ſandy. Banks ine 1088 -, 

| And for that named R, 08 | 
made in the Ile of Rhe, and e e 

the province of nig in Hang e. 

and kerned or granulated on vw e 
ſhes or Sea Mud, by: the > 

heat of the Sun; like ſe, in ſt⸗ 7 

low Beds or Myd-pans of abel W 

15 foot ſquere, and about 18h , 

ches deep, which are filled fr G 

P :nds Ce:ivative from che g b. 

other, of twenry and ten 25 nl 

deep, and fo gradually dect ce 

thereby to convert Mes 7 
into a ſtrong Brine; which 8 fr 

Earth be led, makes che „ 7. 
dirty and brown; . if blue, pi 
more white: For which Mon Wh 
of Dirt, Sand and Bittern he era 

Salt cf May, and the BY" R- i 
Ic; 


tains of Europe, being only com- 
mon Salt peirity d, and alf In 


diſcolouring the Hering c 
tha Dutch have Jong. ſince 


* 
LN 
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1653. 

For the Factitious Salt, the 
moſt eminent Salt Fountains or 
Springs found int England, are in 


Northumberland, and Staffordſhire. 
Now, where the Salt is boiled 


Houſe, called a Saltern, near the 
pace of the Brine, and but one 
ſtory high, of Stone or Brick, 
like a Barn; but a foot open on 
the ridge, for the ſteam to pals, 
and ſo large as to contain man 
Pans ; each of which Pans m 
have a Furnace and a Grate, built 
wth ſquare Brick ſlbaping on 
each fide, like a Ridge or Millers 
Funnel; and at ſuch an height, 
that the Grace being three foot 
from the Ground, the Boiler or 
Pan may be two foot three quar- 
ters from rhe Grate ; which muſt 
be made of wrought Iron- bars, 
an inch and a 
the length of the Grate three foot 
and an half, che breadth three 
Foot, and the bars half an inch 
aunder, and two or three bars 
&twart them, to ſupport them. 
To the Grate, add an Iron-door, 
Where you ſupply the Furnace 


q ter little Iron-door for vent- 
holes, to be kept open or ſnut at 
pealure, The Pans may be made 
d what bigneſs you pleaſe, of 
cat, or Wrought, whereof the 
frſt is beſt for this uſe; and 
bee of the Pans are caſt in four 
Pieces, and Riverred together 
Mch bar Iron, and the holes and 


quarter ſquare 


Nicks ſtopped up with putty : 
And the tke is to be*done ne? 


bited the uſe thereof upon ſevere 
Penalties; and 'twere well we 
did the ſame alſo, as was once 
ordered in Council in the Year 


Cheſhire, Worcefter , Hampſhire , | 


up, there ought to be a Boiling 


with Coals z and on each ſide an- y 


| 


8 A1. 


in proportion muſt the Furnac 
and Grates be. 8 ” 
Now, the want of Brine-ſprings 
on the Eaſtern-coaſt, begat the 
neceſſity ot making Salt at Sheilds, 
&c. where they uſe Pans ob 
wrought Iron, eighteen or nine- 
teen foot long, twelve broad; 
and fourteen inches deep; the 
Fuel being a kind of cruſty droſſy 
Coal taken from the upper part 
of the Mine; and having let in 
Sea-water, as they commonly do 
at Spring- tydes, into their Ponds, 
ealled Sumps, they pump it 
from thence into their Pans, 
which are fix or ſeven times fil- 
led, and half or more every time 


boiled away, before it becomes 


Salt. The Brine being in, the 
Fire is to be kindled with ſuch 
large Coal as will both cake and 
flame, which are thrown in by 
degrees to keep up the Fire; and 
where Sea- coal cannot be had, 
Turf or Wood miy do. If the 
Brine be ſtrong, the Pan need 
not be quite filled. After a vigo- 
rous Fire of two hours or more, 
the Brine begins to hem, and is 
ready to kern or granulate, known 
by a little skin at top, then skum 
it, ſaving the ſcum in the Brine- 
tubs, that the Brine taken off with 
it may not be loſt, And whereas 
all Brines whatever, contain OB 
ield Sand, which is ſuppoſed to 
petrify in boiling, for that if the 
Liquor be before- hand filtred 
through brown Paper, yet upon 


boiling, this Sand will ariſe; and 
whereas the Pan boiling violent! p | 
in the middle, the Sand is caſt 
towards the corners, where ir 
falls to the bottom of the Pan, 


with a broad Rake raked to one 
corner of the Pan, and then ta- 


Faſt Pan cracks ;ʒ alſo, according 
de ile bigucls of your Pays, 16 te wooden 


ken out with Ladles, and put in- 
Veſſels like Wheels 


TAS om” 


before the Salt precipitates, it ip. 


/ 


the Salt yer floating in the Li- 
- Quor, may fall down or precipi- 


may precipitate or ſhoot quickly, 


Veſſols, like to Hay-racks, with 
Iooſe Ribs on each fide, fo cloſe 


will be a hard kerned Salt, and 


on the Fire, and the door and 


Sand raked out, and the Fire- 
holes ſtopt, put into the Liquor 


and after wards, if not often mo- 


at the removing thereof, to pre- 


r 


barrow:, open at one end, which | tern, which is all taken out but 


are placed upon Stands or Beams, 
under the Clearers. | | 
The Sand thus removed, that 


tate, ſhut up the vent-holes and 
door, ſo the Fire will go cue, 
and after 12 hours time, the Salt 
will fall to the bottom and wax 
hard, a Liquor, which is the Bit- 
tern, remaining at top; which 
being again boiled away, yields 
more Salt, But that the Salt 


after the Liquor is ſcumm d, the 


ſome Beef -· ſuet and Wine; lees, of 
each a like weight; melt and mix 
them together; and putting an 
ounce of this Mixture upon the 
end of a Slice, turn it round on 
the ſurtace ok. the Liquor till it 1s 
ſpent : and then after two hours 
at moſt, open the vent-holes and 
door, quicken the Fire, and lay 
a way the Liquor in a good Mea- 
ture, fo will che Salt lie in the 
bottom fit to be removed; which 
raked up to one ſide, take out 
and put into Gribs or running 


to one another, that a mild half 
Crown will ſcarcely go between. 
After eight hours drawing, it 


may be removed, but yet continue 
dripping about three weeks more, 


ved, will become Rocky; and 


vent the Pans from cracking or 
burning, freſh Coals are to be put 


vent- holes to be cloſe ſhut. 
The Liquor in the Pan whieh 
may be now placed a little ipcli- 


550 and hot Climates, 48 1. 
adoes, 8 Kc. f. 
rings ſalted with with this 


in Ireland and brought over 


a little to keep the Pan from but 
ning, drained from the Salt, and 
caſt away or reſerved for Salt 
peter - makers, and the Pan imme- 
diately filled with freth Brine for 
another boiling; then increaſing 
the Fire, proceed as before. A 
Pan of Brine of moderate ſtrength 
in eight hours time, will be com 
pleatly made into Salt, with the 
expence of one buſhel and an half 
of Coals, which will make a Pan 
of Salt from two buſhels and ax 
halt, to four buſhels of Salt, or 
more, according as the Liquor 
in goodnefs or ſtrength. 
 Bittern, as tis more incident to 
foreign Salt, ſo care ſhould be 
taken to ſeparate what there ij 
it from our Engliſh Salt, wheres 
the Chefter and Worceſterſhire alt 
is commonly the freeſt from it 
the Men of thoſe places polmively 
affirming, that the Salt of hold 
places is not incumbred with 3 
at all. Other places alſo hade 
gocd repute in this reſpes 
they: And the way to know wie 
ther Salt be good, and freed inc 
this Bittern, 15, chat, 1. Aft 
boiling, it is dry in about fe 
hours time, and keeps ſo Miihe 
fire till it is ſold, viz: a Veard 
more; and if well kept, aug i 
dry place, it may keep for in 
or three Years, or moe. 
purely White, and » free ito 
Droſs; fo that a Wirchefter-bulb 
may weigh 60 pounds or m0 
ſeldom leſs than 536. 3. Lefs 
quantity will do than the He 
Salt. 4. It's able 0 preſe 
both Fleſh and Fiſh in pay as 
my 


ther, have been'whirer and ben 


ving 80 one Corner, i called Bir- { 


4 
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or Salted therewith, it com- 
monly keeps for a Year with one 
ring. Laſtly, This pure white 
galt, if made into the form of 
Sugar Loaves, u ill keep dry in an 
Honſe wirhout Fire, and that al- 
o for a long time; but at Nant- 


| 
: wich, they twice or thrice bake 
h WM them in an Oven, and then keep 
mw Wthem ina Stove, or the Chimney- 


Corner, „ 

Now as to Salts made from 
Fine, raiſed by the Sun; they 
ze done at Lemmington and Port- 
ſt, the place being called a ſalt- 
fb, concerning which, muſt 
be conſidered the quality of the 
Ground, the ſituation, the Bank- 
ing in, the making of brine-Pans, 
the Brine and the Boyling. Now | 
for the Ground, it ſhould be of 
ſfrong Sea Mud, of a Nature like | 
Clay, which will retain Liquor 
witkour transfuſion: If it be not 
ud, Gravel, Chalk, or Moor, 
it may be pi oper enough for this 


b more apt to ſplit or rack; 
this Mud, for the making ct 
Ponds, or Ciſterns, ſhould be al- 
þ eight Foot deep, or more, 
expoſed ro the Weather, 3 
Ine in without ſoaking away at» 
ter it comes from theſe Pans, 
wich we call ſun- Pans, whence 
tis brought ro its due ſtrength, 
ad thence transferred into the | 
lid Ponds, which ought ro be 


tbrine-Houſe, to preſerve a ſtore 
bor winter boyling, and if the 
Ground will not admit of ſuch a 
lepch, Ciſterns muſt be made a- 
wy Ground fer the ſaid Ppur- 


r 


de in ſuch a place as may be 


p 
% 
f þ 7 


wrered with a Tiled Roof, called 


As to the ſituation, it ought | 


} S ; 1 M's 


(ie, 6. If Beef be Powdered overflowed three Foot at the * 


| 


— 


loweſt Spring- Tide, and whereas 


| che higheſt Spring- Tide, eſpecis. 


ally if it be a Storm from the Of- 
fing, may raiſe the Water nine 


eſt Spring- Tide, to avoid the ex. 
cream charge of Banking, a Land- 
lock d place ſhould be made 
choice of, within a Creek, Gur 
or Arm of the Sea, not annoyed. 
with Freſnes; and this over- 
flowing ſhould be ſo, that a feed- 
ing Pond may be there, with 
Walk of Earth to keep Sea Li- 
uor in, of any dimenſions, two 
oot in 1 one above another, 
ſo that the loweſt may be filled 
by a little ſluice in the Bank, at 


reſt at other ſpring- Tides; where 
this which is called ſtay-Liquor, 
will improve by the Sun and 
Wind, before it be tranſmitted 
into the ſhallow brine-Pans, that 


are made on the lower Ground, 


fo as to receive ſupplies from 


purpoſe, and better than Clay I thoſe Pans as need requires, which 
which is hardly wropghr, requi- 
fing three times che labour and 


Pans may alſo be repleniſhed 
with Sea Fiſh, where they increa'e 
incredibly, and excell both in 


to be in ſuch a place where Sun- 
ſhine is moſt frequent, and the 
Wind may have acceſs, and nor 


far from ſome Port, Creek, or 


Harbour, where Coals may be 


to reſemble a great Pond, or like 
riſing on each fide with a Chan- 
nel in the middle, which being 


Bricked a thwart, will much lei- 
ſen the Charge of Banki 


7 


done with Ginn-Boats to drive 


j into the Mud, rows of Trees, 
and Poſts fharpned at the lower 


end to ſhape our a Walk, which 
1 Try ies 


or ten Foot higher than the low- 


the loweſt ſpring-Tide, and the 


goodneſs and largeneſs : It oughr 


landed, and Salt exported; and 
if choice can be made, it oughr - 


in a Land- lock d place, if it be 


Next for the Ran e is 


SAL 


Trees ſhould be bound together. 


long ways and broad ways, like 
the Ribbs ofa Ship ; with pieces 


of Oak, or croſs Barrs; then good | 
ſtore of Stone muſt be thrown | 
into the middle, and adjacent 
parts to the Channel, where the | 
Trees ſhould be thickeſt and 
longeft, the ſame to be boarded | 
up, and the whole to be filled up 


with Stones, Gravel, Clay, Oc. 


Which will force the Mud out on 


each fide, and create a declivity, 
which, to be Sea-ward, may be 
Hardned with Gravel, to become 
a narrow Walk, whereon to ſtand 


to drive Stakes, as cccafion ſhall 


require; whereto fix Hurdles 
which will be filled with Sea- 
weeds, Mud, c. and contributes 
much to defend the Bank from 
being waſned down by the Sea- 
Waves, or violence of the Water 
in ſtrong Weather: You muſt 


have in theſe Banks, beſides a 


great ſluice in the Channel, di- 
vers other little ſluices of different 


Heights, according to the differ- 


ence of the Tides, to let in Sea- 
Water to repleniſh the feeding 
Pound above-mentioned ; the 
Bank being made and the Sea kept 
our, after an hot Summer or two, 
the recovered Mud will become 
dry, rugged, and full of Cracks, 
Clefts, which muſt be filled up, 
and then the Grcund muſt be re- 
duced to feeding Ponds as afore- 


aid, and the reſt to levells for 
brine-· Pans. 


For making of Brine-Pans, the 
Ground is required to be levell, 
and divided into ſquare Partiti- 
ons, like Beds in a Garden, as in 
dhe 58 


Figure annexcd. 


| pole there, one Inch ofit muſt 


SEE 
M E * 

r ] OR 
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Three of them are called: 
Rank, in which Rank, W is the 
Water- pan, M the middle- pan, $ 
the Sun- pan, and fo in the ſume 
piece of Ground you may make 
as many Ranks, as the ſpacethere- 
of will admit; each of theſe may 
be two Pole ſquare, with ridges 
of Clay between them for a Man 
to walk upon: It's requiſite they 
ſhould be [ngath and level], tha 
they may be floated all over alike, 
which is done by Men walking up- 
on them with a board tied to 


* * 3 


about three Inches deep wit | 
Sea-water, where, after it n 
been expoſed to the Sun aud 
VVind in à fair Summers Pay, 
two Inches n be kt 
into the middle Pan, and after it} 
has in the ſame manher been &- 
2 ler out into the Sun pan, and 


Ichis transferring of che Brine out 


of one Pan into anather, is done 


| | Hand, with which ke turns on 
; {Hy wen Ns a Clog 


by a Man with a little Paddie, 8 


broad as the Palm of a Man; 
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SAL 
a Clod, which opens the paſſage 
for the VVater from one Pan to 
mother; which, when the Li- 
quor is run, puts it in again with 
cemented Mud. In Summer time 
theſe Pans are kept floated to 
preſerve their bottoms, and in 
Rainy Weather in VVinter, are 
left open to be clean waſned and 
hardned by the ſaid Rain, to 
carry away the ſlime in ele | 


and in March and April following 
the ſaid Pans are made clean, and 
for preparation, floated with ſo 


SAL - 


which Pipes are to be ſtop-Cocks, 
and other Pipes let into the for- 
mer, from whence the Brine of 
eicher, as ſhall be deemed fit, is 
to be pumped up by VVind - mill- 
Pumps, that have Cranks like the 
handles of VVimbles, and con- 
veyed by the latter Pipes to woo- 
den Clearers, like Brewers Fats 


ing Houſes. And, laſtly, as to 


much falt VVater, as will only 
well make them wet. 2. 
As to this Brine raiſed by the 


Nitural Brine of Pits yet known; 
moſt of thoſe being either too 
weak, or too ſtrong, or not mel- 
lowed with Age, as this is; yea 
its better than any Prine made 


p by melting of forreign Salt into 
1 Liquor: Now on the outſide of 
4 the Sun-Pans, a little Channel is 


made to convey the Brine (in 
common from them all, to a lar- 
ger Pan called the Common Sun- 
ban, any where conveniently ſea- 
ted, which may be made ſo deep, 
45 to be filled ſeven or eight In- 
ches with Brine, where it may 
temain mellowing from twelve 
to twenty four hours, or, till 
the Liquor will bear an Hen's Egg 


le 


half above VVater: And when 
the Brine is attained to a ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength, it is from thence 
derived by Channells into the 
 ſore-Ponds, or. Ciſterns, where 
tie Rain and Sun breed red 
Worms, which cleanſe and pu- 
tie che Liquor, which mellows 
and ripens by Age, and is rendred 
the fitter tor boyling : Old Brine 
much exceeds that which is new; 
archer, there ought to be be- 


dun, ir's much better than any] 8 


rw laid, or will lie along in it 


what refers to the Boyling, there 
need be no more ſaid than what 
has been before, towards the be- 
inning of this; only note, that 
as to the £kiiliul looking after the 
Sun-Pans, a skillful Brine-man, 
will govern and direct four La- 
bours, and can manage, or look 
after ſixty Ranks, or an hundred 
and eighty Fans. 8 7 
| SALTPETRE ; this is wha 


Mankind?, and is, for the 'moſt 
part, brought into Europe from the 
Indies; the ſame bei 
particularly found about Agra, 


Brine Store-houſe Pipes under | 
| Ground, to convey the Brine | 
from rhe former to the latter; in 


* 


or Coolers, at the ſaltern, or boyl- 


has 
| been hut too much uſed in the 
| VVorld for the Deſtruction of 


more 


and its adjacent Villages in che 


Magul's Country, that have been 
heretofore numerouſly Inhabi- 
ted, but are now deſerted; they 
draw it out of three ſorts ot 
| Earth, black, yellow and white, 
the beſt being that which is drawn 
out of the black, as being free 
from Common Salr, and is worked 


in chis manner. They make two 


Pirs, flat at the bottom, like thoſe 
wherein Common Salt is made, 
one of them having much more 
* compaſs than rhe other, which 
laſt they fill with Earth, and up- 


on which they ler VVater run, 


and tread. it by the Feet of the 
| People, thereby reducing it to 


tyeen the Ciſtern and the Tiled 


. 


the conſiſtency of a Pap, and ſo 
JJ they 
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then thev paſs this VVater into 


 lizes into Saltpeter: They let it 
boyl once or twice in a Caldron, 


they expoſe to clear Nights, and 


and dry the Salt in the Sun. 
prauncing of Horſes, a kind of 


SALVAGE; this is an allow- 
ance made both by the Statute 


Chips or Goods from Danger of 
the Seas, Enemies, c. 


Pulp is tender, but not fine, the 
Juice, whereof there is but little, 


Sallad Furnitures, by feed only 


ry delicate by Nature, requires 
© v0 be planted by the fides of 


Faſt; the open Air and great 


Tub filled with Mould, or ſome 
file Bank towards the South op 
RT ff + 


1 Fi 
— - . 
they ler it ſtand for two Days, 
that the Water may extract all 
tke Salt that is in the Earth, 


another pit, wherein it Chriſtal- 


according as they will have it 
whiter and purer; whilſt it is o- 
ver the Fire they ſcum it continu- 
ally, and fill it out into great 
Earthen Pots, which hold twenty 
five, or thirty pounds; theſe 


if there be any impurity remain- 
ing, it will fall to the bottom; 
afterwards they break the Pots 

SALTS ; are the leaping and 


Corvetting. 


and Civil Laws to ſuch as ſave 


| 


| Eaſt, and that in March, or 4: 
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pril, and afterwards tranſplan- 
ted into thoſe parts above -· men · 
ned.. 

SAMPIER; is an Herb, where. 
of the green and ſweet ſmelling 


| 


unfruitfulneſs has been cured by 


| preſerves the Stomach, Liver and 


| mented to have been very 


fort is beſt ro pickle, and that 


Reins. It is ſaltiſh and ſomewhat 
bitter in Taſte, inflames the Blood, 
and is not good for young Men in 
Summer, but for old in Winter, 
and then but in a ſmall quanti- 
ty. ” a i . 
SAND ; it hath been. Experi 
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ge 
for ſtiff Clay Grounds, Whoſe 


laying on a great quantity of hc 
Sandy Ground, which frerwards 
was converted to a good temperi 
ment, like unto. that commonly 
called Haiſel- ground, which" et: 
dom or never fails to be Enuttul, 
But the beſt Sand for fertility, 18 
found to be that which is walh 


SALVIATI; is a Pear that's 
pretty big, round, and indiffer- 
ent long, with a ſmall hollow 


pretty rough skins, but thoſe that 
have none are ſoft enough: The 


ſugared and perfumed, reſembl- 
ing the Robin-Pear in Taſte, and 
is ripe in Auguſt and Septem- 
N 5 
SAMPHIRE ; is one of our 


multiplied, and which being ve- 


Walls, expoſed to the South or 


Cold being perniciousthereunto: 
ics uſually ſown in ſome Fot or 


: ' Rains; but other dug San ume 
Eye, of yellowiſh Ruſſet, white like vertue in them; San i 
Colour; the Reditreaked have 


| 


| ed down from the Hills, or othe | 


ſandy Places, by the Malene 


uſeful to be mixt wich foi er ehe 
raiſing of great quanties f 10 
in Winter, by Sheep, When folg 
ing, is generally neglected; i 
that is by making a large Sheer 
houſe for the Houſing of Sheep 
in Winter, which may be Shecy 
Cribbed round about, and in tn 
middle roo, to Fedger ile 
therein, ſeveral Loads of Sa 
either out ot the Streets or Way 
may be brought unto it once C 
twice a Week, laid three or foi 
Inches thick, and continue to d 
ſo as long as you pleaſe, and Wi 
with the heat and warmth ont 
Bodies, and farnels of t eit Put 
and Urine, the Sg vi - 
excellent ggod Soil, 5 be we 
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There is Moreover” another 


fort of Sand, called Water-ſand, 
— is the richeſt of all other; 
1nd that comes either from che 


dea. Coaſts and Creeks thereof, 


with which all Lands bordering 
upon the Sea may be Improved * 
nd whoſe Richneſs ariſes, as 
ſome would have it, from the fat 
or filth of the Sea, gathered in 
u Land-floods, and what the 


ther Matters that putrify in the 


da; all which the Waters caſt | 


adde ſhore, and purgeth forth 
Wl cf itſelf, and leaves it in the 
ad, while itſelf is clean and 
pre; or from freſh Rivers, which | 


io challenges a part in our Im- 


„ porements, being laid on Land 


vl proper for the fame ; but more | 


eſpecially, ik ir be mixt with any 
Matter, as it uſually is. It's ta- 
len up from ſhelves whereon it 
bcaſt by the falls of ſome Land, 
Waters deſcending from Hills or 
lich- ways. , 

But beſides what has been ſaid 
s wo the uſes of Sand in the Ma- 
ring of Ground; a Table of 
nds, and chiefly of ſuch as has 


tte Northern parts of the King- 
fon, ſhall be inſerted here. 


SAND. 
Sharp or Ray-fand, compoſed 


rally found upon theMountains 
bot Galinable, 5 MW £y 
Hy aer hen wor in the 
oad waſhed up, very white 
Pebble, 8 88 3 
Mamborough-head, of which the 


Tide fetches from the ſhore dai | 
ly; and from Fiſh, and from o- 


been found ſome years ſince in | 


i ſmall tranſparent Pebbles, na- 


 Vhire-houſe chere is cemen. 


fekte burns reddiſh, bur 
9 | 
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Brey, Seaton-Banks near Hartl. 


— — 


in the Gravel- pit there. 
Reddi ſh- brown, A Vein of ex- 
ceeding fine Sante. 
The Pillow. and in the Baltic. 
In a Spring at Heſbington. 
ſetſbire. 
Coarſe Greiſh, Acome near Tok, 
Hutton- moor waſhed, 
Thorpe Felles. oy 
Owe at 7ork, 
Nd at Mountain, 


ug up at Rayclift near Snath; 


| Denton. | 

Air at Carleton in Craven, 
Eure at Bolton. | 
Gauton in Lincolnſhire, - 
Bomeby Common. | 
Shipwith Common, 


Soft or fmooth, with flat Particles, 


| - From Limeſtone, 
Ar in 7orkſhive, 


 colnſhire.. 


| ich ais ofgliteering Particles 


Of Weſtmoreland. 


Scylly-Iſlands. 
In Cleavelanty and about Scar- 
, borough. LE 
 Owze-duſt,. or Sediment at 
" Raxeliff, : 


Gold-like, A vein of Mica in Hee 
ſßbington Gravebpit. 
Mica Argentea, in Red-fand 
Rock near Rippon plenritully, 
| Mica Aura of Cleveland, 


— 


Ti. ool, or the Tees-mouth,Eſcrick, 


The Sand at the Bath in Somer- 


Brown : Wharfe, Ickley, and 


A vein at Oſwell Bacon in Lin- 


Silver-like Sea-ſand about the 
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SCA 
SAVORY, Winter and Summer; 
the latter being Annual, and rai- 
| fed of Seed; the other living 
over many Winters, and increaſed 
by Cyons, as well as by Seed, are 
hoth, as to the uſes ein well 
known inthe Kitchen; more par- 
ticularly, the Leaves are uſed to 
ſome Ragous ; and particularly, 
among Peaſe and Beans, 
SAVOY's ; fee Cabbage. 
SAW-D'IST, being rotted, or 
indeed any rotren Wood what- 
ever, mixt with Earth, makes 
heavy Land, light; and Fertilizes 
the ſame exceedingly. | 
SCABD HEELS, or Fruſh ; 
ſomerimes the Fruſh falls away b 
degrees, by reaſon of an Eating- 
cab which pierces to the quick, 


and occaſions ſo great an itching, 


that che Horſe cannot walk with- 
out halting; but theſe Sores ar 
not ſo dangerous as they ar 
troubleſome and painful. Betore 
the Horſe grows Lame, his Fee 
ſtink of old rotten Cheeſe; ſo 
that you may eaſily diſcover the 


nature of the Grief, ſince it is 


impoſſible to come into the Sta- 
ble without perceiving the ſmell; 
and beſides, they beat the ground 
from time to time with their 
Feet, by reaſon of the intolera- 
ble Itching in thoſe parts. 
To begin the Cure, you muſt 
pare the Fruſb with Raztreſs as 
near as you can, then quench a 
ſufficient quantity of Unſlak'd 
Lime and Vinegay, {train out the 
Liquor, boil it, and throw it 

' boiling hot upon the Frufp z, af- 
ter which, apply .a iReſtringent- 
Charge of powder of unſſał d Lime, 
mixt with the ſecond Water of the 
black Reftringent, made of Soot, 
Vinegar, and Hbites of Eggs, The 
Counteſs's Ointment is very uſeſul 
in this caſe, for it performs the 


# will conſume part of the Corn. 


of 9 


' 4 Cattle, is Cured in this manner 
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tions; but the Dreſſing muſt be 
kept on with ſplents, It che hie 
eaſe return, after you have dey. 
ſed the Sore apply the Negrlent 
Ointment, which will heal them 
cho” the internal cauſe can hard); 
be removed; and beſides, the 
Horſe may be Let- blood in the 
Toe from time to time, All the 
Ointments preſcribed for Bun- 
ning: ſores, or putriſied Legs, ze 
alſo good in this caſe, For pre 
ſervation, you muſt often pars the 
Fruſh, and rub the place once or 
twice with the ſecond Water, which 


tion, and dry up the Root of th 
Scabs ſo effectually, that they vil 
not break forth again for a lon 
time; then bathe the part every 
55 with the following Water, 
cold: Take of Allum and whit 
Vitril of each a pound and a 
half; boil them in a gallon 
Water till. it be reduced to tm 
uarts. At laſt, when you pt 
ceive the Itching gone, melt Ta 
or black Pitch upon the Seals 
and keep the Feet well picked 
and free from Duſt, or any otha 
Ordure that might dry. theat 
The laſt named Remedy i 


effectuu . 
' SCAB; as tis a Diſtemper 


» 


Take the Beaſt's own Water, ll 
Butter, and -WhitewinesVineg 
with a little Sallad-Oil, alin 
Brimſtone ; blend all Ogetne 
and rub it on, and: it will wen 
him preſently — — And fern 
prevention of this Evil in Shee} 
when they. are ſhorn, he fue 
waſh . chem three days before 
and after ſhearing, anoint ghet 
wich 457 aaa Foy 15 
. The” f 20 Pulſe luke wan 


* 


N 


Cure in three or four Applica; 


| quanticy 3 Which wir © 


and Olive: leaves, of each an 9 


it 


ad tub them herewith, in chtee 
or four days it will be conſumed 3 
then plunge them, if they are near 
ino the Sea ; if nor, waſh them 
with Rain-water long kept, and 
Alt mixed with it, a little bo 
nd it will keep them free from 
this Diſtemper all that Lear. 

CABIOUS, is a wel-known 


hunt, growing wild, but ſuch 
s ind entertainment in Gardens, 
te theſe : 1. The White floivred, 
i, with many jagged green, 
Loves, and White Flowers. 2. 
a The red Scabious of Auſtria, with 


laves ſnipt about the edges, and 
deep red Flower; but in an- 
other, of a fine bright. purple 
&: Its Seed long and round, 
ſa with Hairs at the end, 3. The 
fed Indian Scabious, witir 3 
lezyes on the Ground, ſeveral 
branched ſtalks, bearing Flowers 
{ various colours. The plant 
ommonly dies, aſter it has gi- 
en ſeeds, The two firſt of theſe 
lower about 7zly; but the C- 
er, if it bear the, firſt year, in 
tember, ſo that to get good 
ed from them, the beſt way is 


bore the young Plants, to keep 


il caufe them to bring Flowers 
oder the next, and ſo have time 
A cheseeds. 
SCALDINGS; ſee Burn- 


XALLIONS; are Herbs well- 
won how to ptopagate, where- 
ithe red, hard, little, and ſweet; 
*the beſt, being very good to 
date the Appetite, which is 
Ukned by ſuperfluous heat to 
in Drink, (e. But as the 
| le Windineſs, multi] ly Ero 
urs, Oc. they mu 


oil'd, 


the beginning of June to re- 


back from running into | der 
over the firſt Tear, which | 


Cn 


n 


„% 
quility, is to ſqueeze them well 

irſt, then to ſtèep them in a lit- 
tle Water, and ſeaſon them with 
Vinegar, Oil and Salt, with an 
addition of a little Sage and Par- 
ey; but they require little boil · 


SITUATION of a Garden; it 
'muſt be in a free open Air, to 
the Eaſt and South ; but the 
South-Eaſt is to be prefered, and 
the North defended by the Houſe 
or tall Trees. But more particu- 
larly, in reſpect to a Kitchen 
Garden, little Valleys or lo. 
Grounds are to be preferred be- 
fore all other. ſituations, and 
have commonly all the advan- 
tages that can well be deſired; 
and Ground moderately dry and 
indifferent high, is beſt for Frutt- 
Gardens and Legumens, provided 
it be good in itſelf, and deep e- 
nough ;. for the Waters above 
conſtantly waſhing, but not ſtay- 
ing upon it, affords it a proper 
temper, and the Sun alto per- 
forms ys part, in freeing it from 
the danger of Cold, which mar- 
ſhy Grounds are always ſubject 


| 
4 
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| SCELERY,; fee Alliſan- 


SCOTLAND ;: this is the ſe- 
cond Kingdom in Great Britain, 
being bounded on the Eaſt by 
the German-Ocean, on the North 
by the Deucaledonian- Sea, and 
the Iſles of Orkney ; on the Weſt 
by the Verguvian- Ocean, and the 
Jriſb. Sea; and on the South, by 
the River. Tweed Cheviot-Hills, 
and the adjacent Tract to the 
Solway-ſands, whereby it- is ſe- 
parated from England. It's about 


33 Engliſh Miles in Length, and 
its Breadth no where above 60 


1 | not be Miles; and its form is Triangular, 
ce often ; and the beſt as for its Soil, -eſpecially 5e. 
er kemedying their evil] wards the North, it is generally 


barren, 
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barren, affords little Timber, and 
no Fruit - Trees; but the Southern 

ts are more fruitful. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the Sou- 
thern and Northern, by Dum- 
britton and Edenborough-Friths; 
whereof the firſt, called the Low. 
Lands, is fuller of Cities and 
great Towns ; the people much 
more Rich and better Civiliz d;, 
as not only Inhabiring a better 
Country, but driving a Trade at 
Sea: Bur the Northern or High- 
landers, are more barren and 
poor; and the Inhabitants ac- 
cordingly patient of Want and 
Hunger, and very Temperate in 
their Diet. South- Scotland is di- 
vided into 21, and North-Scot- 
land into 13 Counties. 

S cou RING and Whiting of 
Cloth; when your Linnen- cloth 
is Woven, and the Web or Webs 
come home, you ſhall firſt lay it 
to ſteep in all points as you do 
Tarn, to fetch out ſoiling and o- 
ther filth which is gathered from 
the Weaver ; then rinſe it in the 
fame manner; and likewiſe buck 
it in Lye and Aſhes, and rinſe it 
again; and then having Loops 
fixed to the ſelvedge of the Cloth, 
ſpread it down upon the Graſs, 
Making it down at the uttermoſt 
length and breadth; and as faſt 
as ir drys, water it again; but 
have à care it be not wet too 
much, for fear you mildew or 
rot it ; neither caſt Water upon 
it, till you ſee it in a manner dry; 
and be ſure weekly to turn it, 
firſt on one ſide, and then on 
the other; and at the end of the 
firſt week, buck it as before in 
Lye and Aſhes again; then rinſe, 
ſpread and water it, as already 
mentioned. After, wo fee it 
Whites apace, you need not give 
it any more bucks with the Aſhes 


* 


| 


but then uſe a couple of clay 
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bucks the next fortnight folloy- 
ing: And when tis Whithed 
enough, dry up the Cloth; and 
uſe it as there is occaſion; and 
the beſt ſeaſon for this work, U 
April and May. See Tarn, © 
© SCOURING Long-ſought ; this 
is a Diſcafe in Cattle that comes 
ſometimes from Blood, and ſome, 
times from a' Piſtemper of Body, 
either by over-heating, or by u. 
wholſome Fodder, which will 
breed Laxativeneſs; the ſignsbe- 

in their ſcouring 


ing apparent in 

and ſtinking, 3 

Io Cure them, firſt Let-blood 
in the Neck-Vein ; then take Fe- 
| negreck, Turmerick, Long per 
per and Grain, Anniſceds, I 
quoriſh- powder, and half apoud 
of Allum, and a good quantit 
of Charcoal, and made into pon 
der; then take Rue, Sage, wil 
Mint, Hyfop, Parſley, Southern 
wood, Wormwood, and Rot 
mary, half a pound of each « 
which chop and grind as mal 


as may be, and putting a gre 
Whizuiss Vine Ter 
roll all together; then firainul 
Herbs forth, and putting allth 
Juice together, blend it Mut 
forefaid powder, and piit't0 
quart of ſtrong Beer or Ale, at 
give it to the Beaſt milk-warm, 
will do. 2. Others take 2qui 
of Tanner's Oore, vw 
flower and Chalk, Allun 
burnt Glay, or very well bt 
Tobacco-pipes, pounded tegen 
and finely ſearced, Which m 
be blended with the Ooennd 
ven the Beaſt milk- warm, it 
mend him in 12 hours.” ©; 

SEOURINGS, are thoſe fen 
wholſome and -nacural Medi 
for Horſes ; which ſtirring] 

flux of Humour, 


Ke the Feen aue ee 


ho great 

only keep the body clean 
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ich Evils as do ariſe or grow, 
ging every way as wholſome in 
each as in ſickneſs; and may 
moſt properly be termed Prepa- 
racives, or Preparers of the body 
w entertain ſtronger Medicines. 
There areſeveral ſorts of them 
prelcribed ; but the moſt gentle 
nd natural is Graſs, which you 
re to give him but for 15 days 
wether, for after that, it fat- 
tens: And the beſt Graſs for 
this purpoſe, is a new mown 
Meadow ; for that will rake his 
Gus very well, and not fatten. 
Bit if you intend to fatten him, 
he muſt be put into ſome other 
Mſture, where the Sythe has not 
been, Next nnto this, is For- 
nee, which is only the blades of 
een Corn, as Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ly, Cc. being given him ſeven 


an poo 17 . 
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ad cool his body; as do alſo 
the Leaves of Sallows. and of the 
Im- green Thiſtles. Laſtly, and 
a Maſh of Malt taken in a greater 
proportion for this purpoſe than 
b preſcribed under that, Head, 
md mixed with an handful or 
more of beaten Hempſeed, is a 
gentle Medicine alſo herein, 

Other ſorts of Scourings there 
ae, particularly after Sweat: 


Cream of Tartar powdred, ſo 
u of Liquoriſh in pbwder, 
ute them up into balls, with 
keel. butter, about the bigneſs 
2 ſmall Walnut, and give him 
Wur or five at a time in an horn- 
hl of Beer, one after another. 
2 Une of a ſtronger nature, is 
© mx an handful or two of 
dempſeed with Oats; or take an 
ful of the powder of dried 
leaves, and as much of Brim- 
Me, and mix it among his 
et. —— Theſe two purge 


duns, and no more; which cleanſe. 


I, Take half an ounce of Roſin 
« Jalop in powder, as much of 


Lese 
the Head, Stomach, and Entrails; 
_ kill - kind of 1 2 

ry up phle ake Sallet- 
oil balf a ys pint of new 
Milk from the Cow, brew it to- 
gether, and give it him luke- warm; 
or elſe take a pint of Muſcadine, 
and halt a pint of Sallet- Oil, and 
give it him to drink ; or the ſame 
quantity of Oil and Sack mixed 
together, and give it him luke- 
warm. This has much th 
ſame effe& as the others, and is 
ood for any manner of Cold, 
opping of the Wind- pipes; and 
if you add good ſtore of Sugar- 
Candy thereto, it will be bet- 
ter. + . | 
Bur for Running or Hunting- 
| Horſes, or the like, whoſe Greaſe 
muſt neceſſarily be melted, firſt, 


Take twenty Raiſins of the Sun, 


with the ſtones pickt out; ten 
Figs ſlit round wiſe, boil them in 
2 pottle of Running - water till thbe 
Water be conſumed and thick- 

ned; then take the powder of 
Liquoriſh, Aniſeed, and Sugar- 
Candy, finely ſearced, and mix 


it with the Raiſins and Figs, ſtam- 


ping them and working them to- 
gether till they become a ſtiff 
paſte; then making round balls 
thereof, of a pretty bigneſs, rowl 
and cover them all over with 
Freſh-butter, and give as man 

of them to the Horſe as you 
think meet for his Strength, pro- 

vided the day before ow giva 
him ſuchExerciſe as will raiſe his 
Greaſe; and that immediately be- 
fore you give him the Medicin, yon 
alſo warm him throughly, that 
the Humours being again ſtirred 
up, it may the more effectually 
work. 2. Another very good 
one to purge a Horſe from all 
Greaſe, Glut, or Filthineſs with in 
his body, is to take three ounces 


| of Aniſced, ſix drams of Cummin- 
Md ſced, 
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Scoring, when others will nor | down and ſettles in his Pall 


beat chem together, and add two | ling of the Hair. It begit 


Sugar-candy an ounce bruiſed, 
work them all into a paſte, and 
immediately after his Heat, give | times downrizht, and awo 
it him in balls, having firſt war- | while © overchwart, | which 


n other chan the Scratches ; - 


8 


13800 5 SS 
ſeed, a dram and an half of Car- whicli are certain dry $a) 
thamas, an ounce and two drams | Chops, or Rifts, that breed he 
of Fenegreekſeed, an ounce and | rween the heel and paſtern Jojny 
an half of Primſtone; all which | and ſo goes many times above th 
beat to a fine powder, and ſearce | Paſtern, to the very Hoof of th 
them; then take a pint and two | hinder Legs; but ſometimes th 
ounces of Saller-Oil, a pound and | are upon all four Legs, tho ng 
an half of Honey, and of White- very common; and proceed f 
wine four pints, ſo with as much j dry Melancholy Humours 
fine Whear-meal as will ſuffice, falf down upon his Legs; orfra 
make all into a ſtrong ſtiff paſte, | fuming his own Dung lying 
and knead and work it well ; | der his heels, or near; * 
which keep in a Gally- pot cloſe | times through the neglipence ( 
covered for your uſe. Now when | the Groom, in not rubbing | 
the Horſe has been Hunted, and | Heels; eſpecially after aJournq 
33 ar Nizht or Morning very] or hard Labour, when he briny 
thirſty, take a ball of it as big as f in his Horſe from Water, a 
a Man's Fiſt, and diſſolve ir in a] does not rub his Legs and Hee 
gallon or two of cold Water, and | dry from the Sand and Dirt t 
it will make the Water look | burns and frets them, and ſo 
white as Milk; then give it him | ſes ſwellings, and thofe ſwell 
in the dark, leſt rhe colour diſ- the Scratches. Sometimes itcoml 
pleaſe him If he drink it, then] by corruption of the blood att 
feed him; if nor, let him faſt till I greatHears and Surfeirs,takennd 
he tike it, which aſſuredly he | and then by being bred in fen 
will in twice or thrice offering; | marſhy, and watery Grun 
and when he has once taken it, ſand ſometimes they come t0 
he will refuſe all other Drink | Horſe after a very great fc 
for this;and you cannot give him | taken by ſurfeit. Or laſtly, 
too much nor too oft of it, if he | over hard Riding, whereby | 
have Exerciſe. 3. For another | Greate is melted, Which 


W 


work, Take a quarter of a pound ſ and Fet- lock, that occaſions i 
of Syeer-butter, as much Caſtle- | ſorrance. The figns to knon 
ſoap, and half an ounce of Aloes, | are the ſtaring, dividinganda 


ſpoonfuls of beaten Hempſced, | wich a dry ſcab in his paſte 
and of Roſin half a ſpoonful, of | Joints, like unto chops or enn 
and are in ſeveral ſnapes l 
forms; ſomerimes long, Jon 


med him and ſtirred up the {cauſe the Legs to ſwell and 
&reaſe and Foulneſs within him. | very gourdy, and run wit in 
ScRaTCHES, is a Diſtemper in I ting, wateriſh, marterauve r 
Horſes, of ſeveral ſorts and kinds, | offenſive ſtuff, that willmaken 
deing diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral [go ſo lame at the firſt 1 
names, viz, Crep inces, Rats - tails, that be be hardly 4 
Mules, Ribes, Pains, Cc. being g. 
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Now, as to the Cure of this 
iſcaſe, you are to take notice, 
tar his Legs muſt be kept from 
wet all the while, and the Hair 
kewiſe clipped away very cloſe 
tom off his Heels, or elſe that 
will poiſon his Leg; and alſo, 
before you dreſs him with any 
f the preſcriptions following, 
ſeape off his Scabs firſt, and 
ſh off the blood that follows 
them with Chamber-lye'and Salt, 
or Brine ; and do the fame with 
eſpect to waſhing when the dreſ- 
fing is near. | 
There is a multitude of Re- 
ipts for this purpoſe ;z but to 
ſelect a few: 1. Take Brimftone 
mde into fine powder, mix it 
with ſweet Butter, and anoint him 
laily therewith once. 2. An hand- 
ful both of the tender tops ef El- 
fer-buds, and the berries of the 
ambles while they be red, and 
efore they are ripe, being baked 
ether in two quarts of Wort, | 
nd about the quantity of an Egg- | 
hell full of Allum pur thereunto, 
zood to waſh the Sorrance | 
hot twice a day. therewith. 
Let him blood in the. ſhackle 
ſens, ſpur Veins, and the fore- 
de Veins, only ler it be three 
lays between the one toe and 
te other; then with a thin Rope 
Hay rub the Sores till they be 
Wand bleed: Next take a quart 
X old Utine, and a quart of 
Kong Brine, put to them half a 
und of Allum, and boil it to a 
ure, with which waſh the Sores 
ell; then take the Sperm of 
oss in March, put it into an 
en- pot, and in a weeks time 
an look like Oil; then take 
Ine Oil and the round things 
Du ſee in the ſperm, ſpread 
© 01 a Cloth, bind it to the 
"IG, and do it divers times, it 


9 
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SAR 
held incurable. 4. But the beſt 
of all Medicines; and which ne- 
ver fails for this purpoſe is, if 
the Horſe be a ſtrong body d one, 
and of à good ſtature, eo give 
him an ounce and an half of the 
beſt Aloes that can be got, poun- 
ded to a very fine powder, to 
which put ſome fine Butter, and 
work and mix it very well | 
ther with the Knife, then divide 
it into three parts, every one of 
which cover over again witk 
freſh Butter, and make them as 


as big as a good Waſlh-ball ; 


then faſting in the morning, give 
him them upon the point of a 


ſtick ; and a little after, Ridehim- 
to warm him in his body, which 
| will make them work the better; 


then bring him into the Stable, 
and keep him warm, and let him 
faſt two or three houry after it; 
when you are to give him his 
Malh of Malt, let him eat a lictle 
Hay, and ſo Ride him ſoſtly af- 
ter that. After the balls, put 
down an hornful or two of warm 
Beer; and if you find him purge 
too much, ſo that it takes his ſto< 


mach quite away, give him t vo 


Wild- bryar- balls beaten to pow- 
der in a quart of warm beer, and 
ic will ſoon ſtay him; or for 
want thereof, boil ſome Cinna- 
mon, Pepper, Nurmeg, Ginger, 
and Bay-berries therein + But ij 
you find that he will not pur 

at all, Which is very unlikely, 
then. Ride him to ſome 7400 
Corn that is not eaten; or fo 
want of that, to ſome ſour Graſs, 
and let him feed thereon about a 
quarter of an hour; then Ride 
him gently home, ſet him up 
warm, and you {halt ad him 
purge * kindly without dan- 
ger. 3. The following Receipt 
alſo cures nor only the Scratches, 


4 cured this Diſtemper when | 


i call 
2 
>> 


but all rotten and broken Cu 
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Und putrified Sinews: Take half 
à pound of Engliſh Honey, an 
ounce of black Pepper beaten, 
about thirty Cloves of peeled 
Garlick, bruiſe and mix them 
very well together in a wooden 
Bowl, or ſtone Mortar, till they 
come to a Salve, and apply it to 
the grieved place, ſpread upon 
a brown Paper doubled two or 
three times double, and put o- 
ver that a Linnen- cloth ſowed 
faſt to keep it from coming off; 
over which, beſides, bind a 
Thumb- band of wer Hay, and 
about two or three days after, 
take all off, and clean the griev'd 
place very well with warm Beef. 
* broth: Do this three or four 
times, and it will do che Cure, 
provided you give him a Drench 
or two of the Drink pre ſcrib d 
for the Farcy, which may be 
ſeen under that Head. 

SCURVY-GRASS, chat of the 
Garden, but eſpecially that of 
the Sea, is a ſharp, biting, and 
hot Herb, of nature like unto 
Naſturtium, prevalent in the 
Scurvy ; whereof, a few of the 
tender Leaves may be admitted 
in our compoſition of Sali et. 

SEA and River Weeds; man 
parts of the Kingdom make uſe 
of them for the improving and 
manuring of their Land, and that 
to very great Advantage; and 
in Cornwall, that called Ore 
Weed is much uſed; whereof 
Tome grows upon Rocks, under 
High-water Marks, and ſome 
broken from the bottom of the 


* 


Sea by rough Water, and caſt |} 84 


upon the next ſhore by the Wind 
and Flood, wherewith they com- 
paſs their Barley and Land. 
SEAM; in reſpect to Corn, is 
eight Buſhels; but à Seam of 
Wood is an Horſe-load, and of 
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SEAN, is a kind of a Nee 
SEASONING OF--TIMBRR 
your Timber being felled; Gr 
muſt he laid up very dry in a 
airy place, yer out of the Wig 
or Sun, and not ſtanding wy 
right, but lying along one piect 
upon another, interpoſing ſome 
Mort Blocks between them, t 
preſerve them from 2 cert 
Monldineſs which they uſually 
contract while they ſwear, an( 
chat often produces a kind of 
Fungus, eſpecially it there h. 
any ſappy parts remaining; bul 
there are ſome who keep thel 
Timber as moiſt as they can, b 
fubmerging it in Water; top! 
vent cleaving : And this is goo 
in Fir and other Timber te 
both for the better ſtrippinga 
ſeaſoning. When the han 
therefore have lain a fortuigf 
Water, they muſt be ſet g 
in the Sun and Wind; 10.6 
may freely paſs thorougij 
eſpecially during the Sum 
heats, which is the time of fin! | 
ing Buidlings, and turned dag 
and thus even newly fan de 
will Floor much better than 
many years dry ſeaſoniagg 
to prevent all poſſible Aren 
When Floors are laid 8 
Joints be ſhot, ficted aud n 
ee 5 beſt years —_ 
them for good and all Nene 
whereby cheymil he ſtanchyclo : 
and without ſhrinking 
leaſt, as if it were all of Oe : 
and water-ſeaſoning gi 
Wheelwrights is of eſpe 15 
rd. And for the Em,” Je 
telled never ſo green for — | 
uſe, if plunges four of on 
in Water, 8 a 
is beſt, ir o ns an adm 4 
and may be in 
Beſides which m 


g 
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Graſs 24 ſtone, each five pounds 


One 
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the Fire zas for the ſcorching and 


ther to ſtand in the Water, or in 
the Earth : And Sir Hugh Plat 
informs us, that the Venetians uſe 
toburn and ſcorch their Timber in 
a flaming Fire,continually turning 


have got upon it an hard, black, 
coaly Cruſt, whereby the VVood 
j brought to ſuch an hardneſs 


nor VVater can penetrate it. 
SEED for Corn; every Seed dif- 
fers in Nature from another, ſo 
that it requires diffferent Nouriſh- 
ment, which is the reaſon that 
Husbandmen do find fo great an 
advantage and improvement by 
changing theirS-ed,eſpeciallyfrom 
that Land which hath been ſo 
often Tilled, and which they 
Hook-Land , into Land newly 
broken,and from dry, barren,and 
hungry Land, to Rich and Fat. 
Some there are for ſteeping of 
the Seed in Dung- water, or Wa- 
ter wherein Caw-Dung hath lain 
br ſome time, which jet can be 


others prefer Sheep and Pigeons 
Dung for this uſe; while ſome a- 
fan would have it ſteeped in 
deu Ale or WVort: Some affirm 
on fpriteed-a lictle as they do 
for Malt, and then ſown, comes 
ip ſpcedily, and gets the predo- 
Mnancy over the YVeeds at the 


tin 
Corn 
Al be troubleſome to ſo ĩt when 
Rec, it mult he dryed à day or 


reſpett to any Infuſions of 


me fitted thereon, whieh is 
me, mut, e But among 


r ſlee 


— 


ings in the Earth, others in 
ber; and there be ſeaſonings of 


kardning of Piles, which are ei- 


it round with an Engine, till they 


ad drineſs, that neicthers Earth 


call 


I great advantage ro the Corn; 


Gy firſt, and fo keeps the fame. | 
for this purpoſe, becauſe it 


Won the Floor ; elſe flaked 
&f, a5 preſerving the Coru from pa 


Bl, the beſt compounded Liquor. | 
Ig of Grain, ſeems te 


8 BEE 
be this; As much VVater is td 
be poured into quick and un- 
llacked Lime, as is enough to 
male it ſwim four Inches abc ve 
the Lime, and with ten roinds 
of the ſaid Water poured off, one 
pound of Aqua ite is to be mix- 
ed, and in that Liquor, let the 
Wheat or Corn be ſoaked for 
four and twenty hours, which 
being dried in the Sun or Air, 
muſt be ſteeped again in the ſaid 
Liquor twenty four hours longer; 
and ſo the third time; then ſow 
them at great diſtances one from 
another, about a Foot between 
each Grain; ſo one Grain will 
produce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty 
eight, forty twq, fifty two Ears, 
and theſe very fruitful, with a 
tall ſtalk equalling the ſtature of 
a Man in height. It's alſo no 
ſmall advantage to pick and cull 
our the beſt Seed, and that 
which grows inthe middle of the 
Ear is the beſt, and that which 
grows on the principal Stalk is 
the beſt, and doubtlets yields the 
faireſt increaſe :- The practice of 
ſome has been, to ſtrain a whim- 
ſheer athwart a Barr-Floor, about 
the middle thereof, and with a 
Scoop or. Shovel to caſt their 
VVhear againſt the upper part of 
the Sheer, whereby the heavieſt 


| Grain hath been caſt over, and 


the lighter hath fallen on the ne - 
ther fide ot the Sheet, 
SEED fr Freft Trees. That 
is beſt which is perfectly ripe, 
wei hty and ſound ; that which 
is caſily ſhaken from the | 
or gathered about November, im- 
mediately upon its fall of its o] mn 
accord, Cor taken from the tops 
of the faireſt and ſoundeſt 


Trees) and does, for the moſt 
rt, direct to the proper ſeaſon 


of Sowing: It the place you 
ſow in, be too cold Ae ſowing in 
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cher Szeds, may be prepared for 
the Spring ſeaſon, by being Bar- 
relled or Potted up in moiſt Sand 
or Earth, Stratum S. S. during the 
Winter, at the end of which you 
will find them ſprouted, and then 
being committed to the Earth with 
a gentle Hand, are as apt to take 
as it early fown, and by this 
means eſcape the Vermine, which 
devour Winter ſowing, and are 
not fo eaſily dammaged by Ge) 
increaſing heat, as thoſe newly 
fown in the beginning of the 
ſpring. If there be occaſion to 
preſerve much ſeed, chuſe a fit 
piece of Ground, and with Boards 
dciizn it three Foot high; lay 
the firſt Foot in fine Earth, an- 
other of Seeds, Acorns, Maſt, 
Keys, Nuts, Haws, Holly-berries, 
Kc. promiſcuouſly, or ſeparate 
with a little Mould ſprinkled a- 
mongſt them; the third Foot 
wholly Earth: or you may bury 
Four Seeds in dry Sand or pul- 
verixed Earth, either barrelled, or 

laid in heaps in ſome deep Cel- 
tar, to preſerve them from the r1- 
For of the Winter. If the Seeds. 
be gathered in moiſt Weather, lay 


them a drying, and ſo keep them 


till you ſow, which may be as 
ſoon after Chriſimas as you pleaſe : 


Ir they ſpire our before you ſow 
them, be ſure to commit them 


to the Earth before the ſprout 
grow dry 
Chuſe not your Seeds always, 
from the moſt truittul Trees, 
but from ſuch as are moſt ſolid 
and fair.; nor covet the largeſt 
Acorns, but the moſt .weighty, 
clean and bright. 
It the Seeds and Kernels prove 
extraordinary dry, lay them for 
twenty four hours in Milk, or Wa- 


ter only, impregnated à little 
with Cow-Dung, which will give | 


SEE 
' the Autumn, Acorns Maſt and o- 
ner, eſpecially if you have bern 


temperately dried, as Acorns, Ch. 
nuts : Vic: but the ſpring after 


and the 
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them a ſpirit to ſprout the ſo 


hindred in the ſowing, withour 
the former preparation. . 
Being thus provided with ſeeds, 
Woods may be raiſed, as by ſoy- 
ing them apart where you de 
their growth, the Mould being 
prepared according to directiom 
in the word Seminary, © 
Mr. Cook of Foreſt Trees ſays, 
Tank if Pow mn Nuts, Ker. 
nels, or Seeds, be porou 
taſte little, or be mild, dal i 
are to be ſown as ſoon as Ripe; 
and of this/ ſort he reckons the 
Seeds of Elm, Sallow, Poplar, &. 
Such as are mild in Taſte, and 
of a cloſe skin or fhell, may be 
kept till che ſpring or longer, it 


their Gathering, is a ſure ſeaſon 
to ſow them in. wy 
Seeds of a hot or bitter Tale, 
cloſe skins or ſhells, may he kept 
till the Autumn after they are 
thered, if 2 Ripe, dry kept 
eſhy part taken cal 
off when Ripe : The feen 
being ordained for the F008 0 
Man, Beaſts and Birds,does &ant 
bute nothing to the grows 
the Seed, but rather purriliesan 
dilſolves it. The Stones, e 
Seeds of Aſh, Peaches, ANN 
Mizerion, Mutard-ſeeds Be a 
hot and bitter, yet are ben 01 
ſown the nent ſeaſon after 5 
chering, for many of them 4 
near two Years before che) ca 
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up; but if ſown-early auß tf; 
ſpring, will come up next ot. . 
Seeds of this Nature m 8 |! 
known, by their lo . n 
the Trees, as the % 32% ” Cl 
hang long on the Tree, M 
long in the Ground. The u re. 
Sallow, Sycamore fall e i 
come up oon. be. 


—— 
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The ſhape and weight of Seeds 

inform you how they may be ſer; 

moſt. of them, when they fall, 

lie on one fide with their ſmall 

L end towards the Earth , and 
therefore that Poſture is beſt to 


| ſet any Stone or Nut in; for the | F 


| zeed of any Tree that grows in 
England, firſt puts forth a Root at 

the ſmall end, and when that hath 
, laid hold on the Ground, then it 
puts forth the ſhoor for che Tree 
a the fame place whence the Root 
came ; ſo thar it is beſt ro lay 
them on their ſides in the round; 
if they be heavy ſow them the | 
deeper, as Acorn, Peach, Apricock, 
Walnut , Cheſnud, &c. about 
two or three Inches deep: If 


little Mould, as the Elm, &c. 
half Inch deep; lay the flatteſt 
fide downward, as they will lie on | 
your Table, 7 f 
SEEDLINGS, are ſuch Roots 
of Puly-Flowers as come from 
ſeeds fown. | 
SEED-SHED DING; when 
this Evil befals a Bull, to cure it, 
take Clary Leaves and dry them, 
and pound them inro powder , | 
then rake powder of Tanners 
Bak, and brown Sugar Candy, 
with two penny worth of Turpen- 
tine, and work the Powder and 
Turgentine very well into balls as 
big as a great Crab , whereof 
give him two at a time, Night and 
— and he will preſently 
nd. 


SEELING, . is when an Hawk | 
fiſt taken is, ſo blinded with a 


ll © fred run through the Eye- 
/ lids, that ſhe fees none or very 
bp, itcle, the better to make her en- 
ie the Hood. See Eye. 


Text, or Pa : SE rey 17 | 
SEGMENT-LEAVES ; thus | 


light Seed then cover them with | 
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| are cut and divided into mas 
ny ſhreds cr ſlices, as Fennel, 


2 85 
SEIZING, in Faulconry, is 

when a Hawk gripes her Prey, or 

any thing elle taſt within her 
oot. Tb | 


© SELENDER, is akind of 2 
Scab in Horſes, and 1s the fame 
with the Mallender; only the dif- 
ference is, that the laſt named 
breeds upon the bending of the 
Knee, on the inſide of the fore 
Leggs; whereas the other is bred 
upon the bending of the Hoof 
in the Leggs behind, proceeding 
borh of like Cauſes, and requiring 
the ſame Cure; for which ſee 
Mallender, | 
SEMINARY for Fireſt Trees; 
Haying choſen your ſeeds, find 
out ſome fit place of Ground well 
fenc'd, looking to the South-Eaſt 
rather than full South, and well 
protected from the North and 
«ſt ; ler it be cle ird of Shrubs, 


Bramble and Fern, and then 


broke np, the Winter before you 
ſow, to mellow ir, eſpecially if 
it be Clay, and che Furrow as 
deep as for Wheat, or Trenched 
with the Spade, which is better ; 
give it a ſecond ſtirring immedi- 
ately before you ſow, and then 
diſpoſe ic into fmall narrow 
Trenches, of four or five Inches 
deep, in even lines, at two Foot | 
diſtance: Into thoſe - Furrows 
throw your Seeds, ſo as they he 
not too thick, and cover them 
with a Rake, or fine Toothed 
Harrow, or ſet them as Beans, e- 
ſpecially the Nuts and, Acorns, e- 
very ſpeices by themſelves. At 
the latter end of October; for tne 
Autumaal ſowing, and in the 
lighter Ground about February for 
the Vernal ſowing. Six Bufhezls 
of Acorns, will ſow or plant an 


buaifts call e1oſe Leaves, that 
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Acre at one Foot diſtance. 
xe” Una ' Whey: 
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When the Plants begin to peep, 
Eirth them up, TRAIN Ls 
great Froſts: When they are a- 

. bout an Inch above Ground, you 
may, in a moiſt ſeaſon, draw 
them up where they are too 
thick, and ſet them in other Lines 
or Beds, or plant them in double 
 Foſſes, where they may remain, till 
they be fit to be tranſplanted.) 
The Seedlings having ſtood thus 
till June, dig them ſlightly, and 
ſcatter a little half rotten Litter, 
Fern, Beanham, or old Leaves a- 
mong them, to preſerve the Roott 
from ſcorching, and to entertain 
the moiſture; and then in March 
following, chop it all into the 
Earth; do thus for two or three 
Years, for till then the ſubſtance 
of the Kernell will hardly be ſpent 
in the ſubſtance of the Plant, 
which is of chief Import; but 
then, and that the ſtature of your 
young Imps invite, you may 
plant them forth carefully, taking 
up their Roots and cutting the 
Stem within an Inch of the 
Ground, (if the Kind ſuffer the 
Knife) ſet them where they are 
to continue, at forty Foot diſtance. 
The Intervals may be planted 
with Aſb, without the leaſt pre- 
judice of the Oak. Some repeat 
the cutting the ſecond Year, and 
after March the Moon decreaſing, 
re- cut them at half a Foot from 
the Surface, and then meddle with 
them no more. This is perhaps 
to) ſevere, but if done, muſt be 
with a ſharp Inſtrument, leſt the 
Root be hurt or unſettled. Do 
the ſame with thoſe you don't 
_ tranſplant, except they be very 
thriving, and if fo, prune off 
the Eranches apd ſpare the tops; 
for this diverts the Sap to the 
/ Roots, prevents their being ſna- 
ken by | 
handſcme ſtreight Shoots, infi- 


the Wind, and produces | 


nitely preferable to thoſe that 
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the Sap 
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are not thus managed. Thus the 
Oak will become excellent Tim. 
ber, ſhooting out into ſtreight 
and fingle Stems; and the Cheſ- 
nut, Aſh, &c. multiply into Poles 
which be reduc'd to Stun- 
dards at pleaſure; As often as 
you tranſplant out of the Nurf- 
ery, improve the remainder, by 
a due ſtirring and turning of the 
' Mould about their Roots. 
If you intend a large Plants- 
tion, the eaſieſt way is to ſoy 
your Acorns; confuſedly in Fur- 
rows, two Foot aſunder, coverd 
three Fingers deep, and fo for 
three Years cleanſed ; and cover 
them the firſt Winter with Fern, 
without any further Culture, un- 
leſs you tranſplant them. In 
Nurſeries they ſhould be cut 
Inch from the Ground, then kt 
ſtand till March the ſecond Year 
and then disbranched to one on- 
ly ſhoot , whether they bei 

a 


nd, or to be remored. 
Many Trees are alſo proper 
red by Cuttings and Layers; 

ever Greens about Bartholamew* 
Tide, other Trees two or 

Months after, when they willbare 
to aſſiſt chem, R 
done, by ſlitting the branehia ik 
tle way, when it is a little c 


rely in; then plunge ie 8 
Foot under good Mould, mug . 
as much of it above : H en e 
ply not well, peg it down wu et 
an Hook or two and when i E 
find it om rooted, cut M 2. 
off beneath and plant it rug bor 
Others twiſt the part, or bare e 
of the Rind, and if out oF reach To 
of the Ground, faſten Tab by 
Basket of Earth heat the eig We 
filled with ſuccuent Mo Mo 


and kept as freſh ac ma, hes 
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For Cuttings, about the ſame 
ſeaſon take thoſe about the big- 
neſs of a Man's Thumb, ſer them 
2 Foot in the Earth, and near as 
much out. If foft Wood, as 
Willows, Poplar, Alder, take larger 
Trunchions, fo tall as Cartle may 
not reach them. If harder, take 
thoſe which are young, 
and more tender; if ſuch as pro- 
duce a Knur, or burry Swelling, 
fer chat part into the Ground, 
make the hole ſo wide, and point 
the end of the Cutting ſo ſmooth, 
2s that, in ſetting it, the Bark 
be not ſtripped off; the other 
end may be ſlanted, and ſo keed- 
ing the Earth moiſt, and tread- 
ing it cloſe, ſucceſs is ſeldom 
Wanting. g | 

Trees may alſo bepropagated 
by the Roots of a thriving, luſty, 
ſappy Tree; to effect which, dig 


about its Foot early in 2 longer 
Iccle 


and finding ſuch as, with a 1 
cutting, may be bent upwards ; 
riſe them above Ground three 
or four Inches, and in a ſhore 
time they will make ſhoots and 
be fit for tranſplantation, or they 
kay be quite ſeparated from the 
Mother Root. By baring like- 
mſc the bigger Roots diſcreetly, | 
ticking them a little, and then 
corering them with freſh Mould, 
Suckers may be raiſed in abun- 
dance, which drawing compe- 
tent Root will ſoon furniſh ſtore 
of Plants, This is practicable in 
Las eſpecially,and all ſuch Trees 
8 are apt of themſelves to pur 
Sucher 
SEMINARY for Fruit Trees. 
Towards Offober prepare Ground 
Wu ping 2 eanſing it from 
and Roots, ing the 
Mould very fine; wet or 1 ſtiff 
Gay Land is not good, nor that 
Wach is over rich with 


{ 
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well as may be, ſo that ir be 
free from ſhade and droppings of 


of Fruits ſoon ripe, _ i 
muſt keep in Sand till October, 
do it by a Line, pricking holes a- . 
bout an Hand breadth s diſtance 
from each other, wherein the 


ſmall | Stones are put three Inches deep, 
with the ” oa end upper ws 


| Having finiſh'd one Row, remove 
your Line farther a Foot, and ſet 
another; but your third Row 
muſt be about two Foot diſtance 
from the ſecond, that you may 
have liberty to Weed; and ſoon 
with the reſt, All kind of Nuts 
are ſer in — — 1 but 
young Wallnut and Cheſnut Trees, 

muſt . ſet at a much greater di · 

ſtance, leſt they ſnould hurt one 

another, for want ot Room in 
growing, they being to continue 
r in the Seed - plot, than ſtone- 


4 


nr And = ops from the 
sor Kernels of Apples, Pears, 
or Crabs, you muſt go thus to 
work ; after having made any 
Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, take 
the Muſt or Pour thereof, which 
is the ſubſtanee of the Fruit after 
the Juice is preſſed out, and 
the ſame day, or next day after 
before it heats, have the Seeds 
ſifted out of it with a Riddle, on a 
clean Floor or Cloath, which muſt 


Beds of fine Earth very thick; 
for ſome being bruiſed in the 
grind ing or pounding the Fruit, 
and others not ripe, never come 
up: Then ſift Mould upon them 
about two Fingers thick, which 
is a much better way than to ſow 
che Seeds with the Muſt rogether, 
becauſe it will heat them, and 
_ of the Secds will purrific, 
while others will not be able to 
root or ſhoot | 


| 


Eibe fenc'd from the Cold, as 


up, becauſe 
are ſo impriſoned in chat t 4 


Trees, In ſetting of the Stones 


2 ſoon as may be, upon 3 


are ſowed, muſt be two Foot 


caſt in bits upon the Beds. You 


when they come up, elean from 


times watered. 
petent variety ot Stocks, for the ſe- 


Seminary is to be ſtored with ſuch 


Crab-Rernels for Apple- Trees; and 


Stoeks for the ſame kind. 


and dry ſtuff clinging about 
them. The Beds wherein they 


broad; with a good diſtance be- 
tween; and in order to keep them 
from being ſcraped up by Fowls 
or Birds, lay ſome White-thorn 
on, till the Ground be ſettled; the 
Fern or Straw laid on ro keep 


be taken off upon the approach 
of Spring; and if Moſes or Mice 
get in, ſet Traps for them, or poi- 
ſon the latter with Oarmeal mixt 
with pounded Glaſs and Butter, 


muſt be ſure to keep the Stocks, 


FIT 


Weeds; and if a dry Summer 
happens, the Beds may be ſome- 


To be furniſh'd with a com- 
vera! ſorts of Fruit Trees; the 
as come from Peaches, which 
yield 'Scocks for Peaches and 


Ne#arines,fromPlumb-ſtones, that 
yield Stocks for Peaches, Nectarines, 


* 


Apricocks and Plumbsj; Cherry- 
ſtones for Cherries; Apple and 


»» 


from Pear- ſeeds, producing 


SEPTEMBER. Tis a Month 

wherein gentle ſnowers glad the 
Plow- man's Heart, the Earth be- 
ing made mellow thereby, and 
better prepared for another Re- 
turn; but ſtill Weather and dry, 
is moſt ſeaſonable for the Fruits 
yet upon the Trees: Tis the 
moſt univerſal Time, for the Far- 
— to take poſſeſſion of his new 
Farm, to get good Seed, to ſow 
Wheat in the Dirt and Rye in the 
Duſt; the Fences are now to be 

amended, about the new ſowu 
Corn; Crows, Pigeons, Cc. to 


| 


: 


| Plough. Now you are to ft 


c. Gelt; Ponds ſewed, Bore 
Water Hemp beat out; Maſt py 
thered ; Swine put into th 
Woods; Brakes carried home 
Timber and Boards ſawed, an 
Wheat Lands Manured before the 


the gathering and drying. of 


them warm in the Winter, muſt Hops, when the Poles are do be 


cleanſed of rhe Hawn, and lad 
up for the next Spring, Bees al- 
ſo muſt be taken in time, the en- 
trance into the Hives ſtreightned; 
Waſps deſtroyed, and Bees allo 
may be removed. Cyder making 


= * 
1 * 


likewiſe continues SY 


Winter Fruits, ſuch as Al, Bl 
Pears, Plumbs, &c. if ripe, are | 
now to be gathered, to prevent 
their falling by the great Winds; | 
aud the Wind-falls are alſo to Bll | 
gathered from day to day; M. 
leaſe inoculated Buds now, of Will ; 
ſooner, if pinched : Make hot t 
Beds for Muſhrooms ; Teplant 0 

much Endive, but cloſer together 8 - 
than in Auguſt, becaule ther Wl , 
Tufts grow not now fo larges Wl , 
before: Tis the third ume w ll þ 
ſow Spinage, and all the while you 1 
may continue to remove M Bs .. 
berhy- Plants out of the Nurlencs BY ; 
and co re-inplace thoſe Tiles that Wi ,, 
are dead in che Beds, ley. mult Wi ; 
be immediately watered, #8 al 2 
plants are to be that are Jetanen; e 
and towards the. rwentierh« 1 
ſome may be ſet i. e Pe 
intend to force % in ie Wile Wi z; 
ter. As for Wiitnig '-Sparifh or 


be ſcared 


- 4 


* 
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Way; Rams, Bulls, wich a bank 


>» 
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rect high. Shell Lettices, from 
the middle of this Month till that 
of 0Fober, are to be replanted in 
ſome well ſneltered place, eſpeci- 
aly near the foot of fome South- 
ern and Eaſtern Wall, in order 
to have ſome of themCabbages for 
ſpending in Lent, and during all 
fpril and May, Maches wy be 
ſown for Lent; and for Cetlery, 
it may be bound up with a Band 
or two below, and then a But or 
Bank raiſed about it, eĩther with 
a very dry and long Dung, or 
with very dry Earth to winten 
it; bur they muſt be dried up 
in very dry Weather ; and the 
ſme caution is to be uſed, in re- 
ference to all Plants that are to be 
tied, after which the end of the 
Leaves muſt be cut off, to pre- 
rent the Sap from aſcending and 
ſpending it ſelf to no purpoſe. 
This Month alſo abounds in 
Fruits and Garden Productions, 
'tatare in ſeaſon; the chief of 
the Apples being the Belle-bonne, 
the William, the Summer-Pear- 
min, the Lerding- Apple, Pear- 
Apple, Quince-Apple, Red-Greening- 
Ribbed, Bloody-Pipin, Harvey, Vio- 
ef- Apple, &c. Among the Pears 
are the Hambden's Berg amos (firſt 
npe) Summer Bon Chreſtien, Nor- 
wich, Black. orceſter ( Baking ) 
Brgamot, Orange, Greenfield, the 
Pueen-Hedge-Pear, Lewis-Pear (to 
N excellent) Frith-Pear, Arun- | 
44. Pear (alſo to Bake) Brun-wick- 
Per, Butter- Pear, inter- Popnerinę, 
bings-Pear, Biſbey s- Pear, Empe- 
a Pear, Pear-Evelyn , and di - 
vers others; and for the Peaches, 
Fey are the Admirable, Purple- 
Tach, Malacoton, and ſome more 
if the Year prove backward : 
nde alfo, and Quinces are to 
had, beſides plenty of Endive, 


_— — TI_ — ww 


i 


| 


dur y and Cabvages ;, and before 


BR 

Figs begin to come in abundantly; 
as do likewiſe ſome Spzniſh C. 
dons, Artichoake-Stalks, and Cel. 
lery-Plants, with a great many Ci - 
trulls or Pompions, ſtore of Arti- 
chokes,and ſome Musk-Melons ſtill, 
and Colhyflowers : {Gond Maſcat 
Grapes, the little blue Grape, rhe 
great blue Grape, &c. come alſo 


In. 3 

Now for the Parterre and 
| Flower-Garden in this Month ; 
ſome of all the ſorts of Anemo- 
nies are to be planted in good, 
rich, Natural Earth, eſpecially the 
Tatiſols; after the firſt Rains, it 
you would have Flowers very 
forward, elſe put it off to either 
of the two ſucceed ing Months; 
ſow Auricula Seeds, ſetting the 
Caſes in the Sun till April; begii 
alſo to plant ſome Tulips, ubleſs 


3 


| 


vou will ſtay till the. latter end of 


Ockober, to prevent the hazzard of 
rotring the Bulbs : Plant Daffodrl 
and Colchieum, with all Fibrous 
Plants, ſuch as Hepatica, Hellebore, 
 Camomil ; alſo Capillaries ma; 
now be tranſplanted, as like Fris 
and Chalcedon, Cyclamen, 8c, and 
ſow generally all the Annualls that 
are not impaired by the Froſts: 
Remove ſeedling Digitailis, and 
prone rhe ſlips of Lychnis at the 
ginning. 3 

The Tuberoſes not enduring the 
wer of this ſeaſon, the Pots (ha. 
ving laid them fide long to drain) 
muſt be pur into the Conſerve, 
and the beſt way is co take them 
out of the pots, the beginning of 
this Month, and either to preſerve 
them in dry Sands, or e 
up in papers, and ſo put them in 

a box near the Chimney: Now 
is the time to bind up your Au- 
tumnal Flowers and ts to 


þ 


Stakes, to prevent ſudden guſts | 
which will clſe proſtrate all you 


tie cud of che Month fecond- 


— pn, 2 
© b «AS Long 2 
if : 

F/ 


have ſo induſtrouſly raiſed ; Now | 


| Un _ #ifo 


+: 4 . Sn. 
alſo you may take off Cilliſhwer, 
Layers with Eartk and all, and 
plant them in pots or ſhaded bor- 
ders; Crocus may be raiſed of 
Seeds, and ever Greens, and other 
rare ſhrubs of the laſt Month, 
may yet be tranſplanted. About 
Michaelmaſs (ſooner or later as 
the ſeaſon directs) the Weather 
being Fair, and by no means Fog- 
gy, the choiſe Greens and rareſt 
Plants, being dry, ſuch as Oranges, 
Lemons, Indian and Spaniſh Feſ- 
mine, Oleanders, Barba Fovis, Da- 
res, Alves, Sedums, &c. are to be 
ut into rhe Conſervatory, order- 
nz them with freſh Mould, that 
is, taking away ſome of the ex- 
hauſted Earth, and ſtiri ing up the 
reſt, fill the Cafes with rich and 
welt conſumed ſoy, to wath in 
and nouriſh the Roots during the 
Winter; but as yet leiving the 
Doors and Windows open, and 
giving them free Air, fo the 
Winds be not ſharp and high, 
nor the VVeather Foggy; and this, 
till the Cold grows more intenſe, : 
when ſuch Plants as will not en- 
dure the Houſe, muſt be ſet into 
Earth, the Pot two or three In- 
ches lower than the ſurface of 
ſome Bed, under a Southern ex- 
poſure, which are to be covered 
with Glaſſes; when they hive 
been firſt cloathed with ſweer and 
dry Moſs, but they muſt have 
Air given them, by taking ry na 
that they are covered withal, up- 
on all warm and benign Emiſſions 
of the Sun, and ſweet ſhowers; 
and this do till the Month ot 
_—_ „ 
As for the Flowers now in 
prime, they are very numerous; 
among others you have the Aa- 
ranthus T icalors, Sun: ſhwer, Ju- 
dian- Lily, Poppy of all colours, 
double and ſingle Dates, and a| 


* 


SERVICE, or Blak Chery 
Tree, Lat. Sorbus, of which there 
are four ſorts. It is raiſed of the 
Chequers or Berries, which beinp 
rotten about September, and the 


ee TC 
= 


-Pulp rubbed off clean from the 


Stones in dry Sand, and fo kept 
till after Chriſtmas, they may be 
ſown like Beech Ma#, and br 
up in the Nurſery like the Cheſ+ 
nut; they come ſoon to be Trees, 
and being planted young, thrive 
exceedingly. They may be plan- 
redas big as a Man's Arm : They 
are beſt propagated from Suckerg 
of which 7 put forth enough; 
as alſo from Sets, and may be 
budded with great improvement. 
They delizhr in good filiff 
Ground, rather cold than over 
het; they never bear kindly in 
places that are too dry. The 
Torminalis is moſt frequent wich 
us. It may be grafted either wi 
it felf, or the Whire-Thorn a 
Quince, The Timber is uleul 
tor the Joyner, Engraver of 
Wood cur, Bows, Pulleys, Skrews, 
Mill-ſpindles, Goads, Piſtol and 
Gun-ſtocks; is of a dilicate gran 
for the Turner; is very Jalling 
and being r ubb'd over with the 
Oil of Linſeed well boiled, Cour 
rerfeits Ebony, or Wl India 
Wood, when coloured Wehn 
ding to Art. It yields alſo Beans 
wor . * e 2 mo 
riful for Walks, a 
nor unpleaſant, eſpecially thee 
cond kind, of which with nen 
wine and Honey, an admire 
ble Conditum is made t0 ſtrengib⸗ 


ſen the Stontach. The Fut! 


lone is good in Diſenterier 
Looſneſſes. The Water d 
from the ftalks ef the Flower] 
and Leaves in M. B. and twiee ve 
Rified upon Freſh Mate is en 
Parahig for Conſumpeive Bodies, 


multitude more, 1 
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raking an Ounce daily at 
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ſever-l 
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ef, is prevalent in all Fluxes, 
nd diſtill'd warm into the Ear, 
abates the pain. The Wood or 
dark contuſed or applied to any 
geen Wound, heals it; the pow- 
der drank in Oil Olive, conſoli- 
dates inward Ruptures. Three 
Grains of the ſalt of rhe Wood 
nken in a Decoction of Althæa, 
j incomparable to break and ex- 
el Gravel. 5 E 

It is rais'd of the Stones of 
Back Cherries very Ripe; the 
full and large ones are beſt; ſome 
xe little inferior to the black 
Orleance, The fleſhy Fart is to 
be taken off, by 1 un- 
der a Plank in dry Sand, and 
when the moiſture is off, as it 
ill be in three or four days, re- 
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moiſt and Houſed, till the begin- 
ig of, February, then ſow them 
"a large n keep 
them clean for tWo Years, then 


COTS 


il 

an chem into Nurſeries to raiſe 
cer kinds upon, or for Woods, 
id oppices, and Hedgerows, and for 
in Walks and Avenues, which if of 
8 8 dryiſh ſoil, mid with Loame 

he lo! the bottom be Gravel, will 
abe into ſtately Trees, beauti- 
ee with Bloſſoms of a furprizi 


dr iteneſs, which greatly relieves 
ee bees. If ſown in Beds, as 
en as excarnated, they wilfap- 
uit pear the following Spring, and 
wo Years be fic to plant where 
on pleaſe ; but if kept roo long 
eil lep two Winters. Young 
ck h- Tres may be removed at 
ame, abating the Heads to a 
Ade ſhoor ; in light Grounds it 
rates to a good] 
ech have held 

ee Foot high, © 
erm, in Cock- 
en à Cock has f 
ne" chat he is not able to 

— . ee ee as 2 


nen It cures the Green $icke- or gives over 


ſerve them in Sand again, a little 


*. 


$ET 


brought and 


'to er 
Cock Beak to Beak, and if he do 


dot ſtrike, the Battel is loft, 
SETTING-DQG. For to 
chooſe, train ſuch a Dog from 3 


Whelp, till he come to perfection; 


you muſt elect one that has a per- 


fe@ and good ſcent, and is Na- 
turally addicted to the hunting 


of Feathers, and this ma 
be either and Sante, Paret. 


Spaniel, or Mungrell of them 
both; either the ſhallow-flewed 


Hound, Tumbler, Lurcher,or ſmall 
Baftard Maſtiff; but there is none 


better than the Land-Spaniel, be- 


ing of a good and nimble ſize, 
rather ſmallthan thick, and of a 
Courageous Mettle ; which, tho 
not to be diſcerned, being ve 


young, yet you may very well 


know, from a right breed, which 


have been known to be ſtrong, 


luſty, and nimble Rangers , of 
ative Feet, wanton Tails and 
buſy Noſtrils. 


Having choſen your Dog, be- . 


gin to Inſtruct him at four 


Months old, or fix at! fartheſt 5 
and the firſt thing you are to do, . 


15 to make him loving and Fami- 
liar with you, knowing you from 


any other perſon, and ny : 


you wherever you go; and to 
fe it the better, let him receive 


his Food, as near as may be, from - 


no other hand but your own, 


and correct him rather with words 
than blows; and when he is bred 
ſo far as to follow none but your 
ſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
Frown from your Smile, and 
ſmooth words from rough, teach 
him to Couch and Lie down cloſe 
to the Ground, firſt by laying him 


often on theGround and eryingZie 


4 Cloſe, and then reward or chaſtiſe 
{according to his Deſerts; next 


teaah him to come creeping unte 
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you ; when if he offer to raiſe his common Nun pentins, if on "wil 
Body or Head, you muſt not on - not go tothe charge of the Ng 


1y thruſt the rifing parts dowg, and put therero as much of the 
bur threaten tim with your 4 fine powder of ' Bole-Arqunigth, 
gry Voice, which if he ſeem to | and Engliſh-Ziquoriſh, with. a lis 
ight, give him a ſmall jerk or Whear-flower, as will make it np 
tuo with 4 Whip-cord-Laſh ; into a Ni Paſte ; and when they 
and often renew his Leſſons, till | is occafion to uſe it, let it be rolled 
he becomei very perfect: Then } our between your hands, and 
teach him to lead in a String or | break ſo much of it off, as coq- 
Line, and co follow you cloſe at | tains the bigneſs of a ſmall waſh. 
your Heels, without trouble or | Ball, and give him three of then 
ſtraining his Collar; and having | Morning aud Evening upon the 
learned theſe things, take him in- end of a Stick, or in à hom 
to the Field, and permit him to | of ſtrong Beer, till the Flux 
range, but till in obedience to | Seed ſtoop, which will be ig 
your Command, and give him, | 4 Week, or 2 Fortnight . a 
upon a fault, due Correction; and far theſt; but before you give him 
28 ſoon as as you ſee him come | his Ball, tis prope purge k 
upon the haunt of any Partridge þ Reins very well firſt, which wil 
(which may be known by his grea- | not only expedite, bur perfett tha 
ter eagerneſe in hunting, as alſo by a Cure, ſo much the ſooner and het 
kind of a whimpering and whining j ter. 2. Others take brow 
Temper in his Voice, being very | Sugar-Candy Tanner's Bark MW 
defirous to open, but not daring) | ly powdered and ſifted, with me 
om ſhall ſpeak to him, bidding | powder of the dried leaves 
im take heed, or the like; bur | Clary, which incorporate: wer 
yet if he either ruſh in and ſpring {| well with ſame common 
the Parcridge, or opens and ſo the | Fine, and make them up inte Bu 
Partiridge eſcapes, you muſt then J with a little M heat. Flower am 
Correct him ſeverely, and .caſt } 
him off again, and let him hunt 
in ſome haunt, where you know 
a Covey lies, and ſee whether he ; the Seed 
hath mended his fauks ; and if] whick will be in 2 e 


you catch any with your Nets, time. 
give him the Heads, Necks, and | 
Pinions for his future encourage- | I 


ment. 
' SHEDDING of the Seed, 
in an Horſe, comes ſometimes | 
| from theAbundance andRankneſs | 
of the Seed, ſomeymes by Strains 
or putting too heavy a Laad up- 
. oft his back, and now and then I you wu¹, 
fram the weakneſs of the Scones, | rious fine 
and Seed: veſſels not being able ro, yon may 
retain the Seed, till it he digeſted a &i 

and thickned. The way to cure fhire afford 
this, is. 1. To take a pound of dle of BY 


t jr ont 
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you would 
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e 4 little burden: Warwick, 
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lig bone; their Staple ro 

add hairy. "Wales the worlt, 2 
uſe they are little and worſe 
duple; but the ſweeteſt Mutton. 
* whatſoever Country your 
beep are, this is a Rule to be ob- 
ſerved; That there be regard 
ud to the Soil from whence they 
tome, and care taken to bring 
themzather to a better thanworſe; 


6 Buckingham and Nor- 
ie nſbre, bear a large boned 
op of che beſt Shape, and 
leWhecpeſt Staple : Lincolnſbire, in the 
Wi: Marſhes, breeds the largeſt 
rep, bur not the beft Wool; 
r their Legs and Bellies are 
Ae and naked, and their Staple 
cdourſer then others: 7orkſbire 
ad ſo Northwatd bears Sheep of 
m 

he 


— 


. 
kim all oyer his Belly, Face, nays 
to his very „ and by theſe 


ſen, Then to know whether 
they be ſound or nor, ſee that 


that their Gums be red, 

white and even, the Brisket- skin 
red, and Eye-ſtrings ruddy; rhe 
Fell 228 the Wool faſt, Breath 
long, an i 

if they be rotten, the Eyes are 
pale and dark, the Guins whice 
the Wool eaſie ro come 
and the Teeth yellow, and foul ; 
and when dead, you may ſee the 
belly fall of Water, Liver 
putrified, the Fat yellow, and 
8 moiſt and 1 for 
their Age, WO years oid is the beit; 
in order 4 the neigh, 


I order. to which the Lear or 
Cround is to be reſpected; for 


de white or dirty ſtark naught. 


chooſing of which, ſee that the 
Tongue of the Ram be of the 
ke colour as his Wool, for the 
Lamb will be of the ſome colour ; 
he be of a large and long 

y and Belly, his Forehead 
trad, round ang well rifing ; 
lis Eye cheerful and large ; his 
Noltrils fireight and Thott, Gr. 
The dodder Sheep is the | beſt 
R 
not fo dangerous as th 
ned; cho in moiſt and windy 
Curie the horned Rams are 
beſt, for their defence againft 
ds and 8 


te red is counted rhe beſt; the 
Wkiſh, ſome what rediſh next; 


Now for choiſe of Sheep, re- 
ar be had to the Rams, | buying Sheep, March is the 


when two Shear, four, when 


and after theſe his mouth w 
begin ro break. For the time of 


beſt, 
becauſe Shepherds like they 
ſhould have worn out the Winter. 
Now for the Government and 


{ Preſervation of this uſeful Crea · 
ture; it's to be obſerved, that 
| Grals is good and wholſome for 


them, among which growes 2 
n Claver, 

Sees V, Cingue-foil, Brom, Pbm- 
Irrel, and White Hen-Bane ; 
and the moſt unwholſom is, 
work, Mnt ra or JMildewed 
— 4 3 
1 of warert. 


marks ſnould the Fock be cho- 


none of che Wool be wanti | 
Gun be e 


the Feet not hot; ſor 


which, when he is one Shear, he 
154 tzvo broad Teeth before, 


three Shear, ſix, when four eigl 1 


wherein grows Spearewort, Fen- 
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Fold till the Sun is riſen, and them, burn Women Hair « 
then having led them to their HartsHogn, © - 
place, Jer them be chaſed with} As for Shearing or Clippiy 
2 Dog np and down, till they are | your Sheep, the time is ulcer 
weary, when you may let them] tain, Countries differing hereit 
| Feed and reſt; for by this Cha- but tis not good before Mm 
fing all Mildews and other Dews | mer; for che more heſweas i 
are beat away; as alſo thoſe}the Wool, the better and we 
Nets, Webs, and Flatres, which | kindly it is: _ care ſhoul 
the Sheep licking would Rot] be had to keep the Flock fra 
them: It ſtirs up the Natural | ſtrangers and ſtraggling from i 
Hear of the Sheep, that waſts the | <rs and Thorns, ey be 1 
moiſture, and prevents Rotten · loſt and torn; and to provide 
neſs; it makes them feed deli-| medics againft the Diſeaſes u 
cately without greedineſs , and | are incident to, which 'will } 
make choiſe of hi Food, e — under their reſpetly 
is moſt proper for their Health ; | Heads, BOY hs 
then once a Month, or oftener,} SHEEP-DUNG. Sheep of 
rub their Mouths with Bay-ſalr, | beaſts yields the beſt, their hn 
and this will preſerve them well, i being a very high .improvemet 
and prevent all manner of Illneſs. to the common Field Lands, was 
Ot all Rots, theſe two are moſt | 4 good ſtock is duly Foidedd 
pernicious and incident to Field | them: Rut the way to make 
| Sheep, 1. The Hunger-Ror, that [moſt advanrage thereof, istok 
- purrities the Fleſh and Skin, and | the Sheep in à covered Fold, wi 
the Pekr-Ror, that comes after | intermixture of Earth, s 
great ſtore of Rain, to a Sheep | Their Dung alſo being wa 
new-ſhorn, which Mildewing | diſſolved (as it will be k 
the Skin, corrupts the Body. Far- | ſqueezed) is very good wha 
ther than this, great care {honld | Grain in; for that och! 
be -alfo taken, to keep them in eagerly imbibe the whole qu 
Houſes; that the place be well | of Dung into it, ſelf, excepeen 
forrified 2 — — 2 wet 2 here and 
Weather; that freſh Straw, or | ſolved, and proves 2 men 
Fern, be often pur where they | proyement! rightly order | 
he; that they be nor annoyed | SHEEP-HOUSE, being! = 
wirh any Moiſture or Dung, they | to keep Sheep in in che Wine 
deins tender and nice, and lovers | ſhould be made low like unto 4 
of clean places; and Care muſt ſu: „and more in length ti 


. 


y 


be had thatthey never want ſtore | in breadrh; warm for Winter, bs 
of Meat: Thea as for their feed, | nor ſtreight of Room, for” 
Hay and Tares, with Elm Leaves | of hurting the Lambs; aa 
and Aſh Leaves, and tne Herb | boarded on both fi * 
Melilot is good, and this laſt at — the place a deſcent fer u 
all ſeaſons: Alſo Barley and Beans | rine and Dung; «within "wil 
ground together, dried Peaſe and | however it would"be prope 
Acoras ground, and given wich 8 
Bran and Elm Leaves, Cc in their 
Trouzhs is proper; and to drive | 
away all yenimous Creatures from 
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ald be convenient alſo, to 
the Houſe open towards the 
tin ar Noon, and that it be well 
wered, 3 
SHEEP-PENS, or Fen- Folds, 
ſhould be made gear the Fields or 
tures ſide, in ſome dry Ground; 
d have partitions alſo made in 
hem, to receive ſmall Troops of 
, or more, with Gates in- 
v them, that when they have 
eer tray, hu may faſten each 
e byir ſelf; and there the 
Shepherd may turn them, and ſee 
any of them be haulty any 
, and therein to amend them; 
if the Pen be madej in parts, 
emy take and divide them at 
4 pleaſure. : | : 
SHELL; this, in Botaniſm, 
prifies the outſide or. woody 
Wk or cover of Nuts, and of 
ones in Fruit; of which ſome 
tt ſmooth, orhers rough, and 
ſome pory and Bark- like. 
SEPEY. This is one of the 
Kath 1Nands, lying on the 
th Coaſt near the Fall of the 
lunes and Med-way into the 
ea, being eight Miles in length 
Id ſeven in breadth where broa- 
et; and ſeems to derive its 
ume from the abundatice of 
Weep that feeds there: It's well 
Mered , eſpecially the South 
du thereof, and is, for the moſt 
A very fruitful Iſland, the Soil 
Mereofis ſaid to breed noMoles. 
| SHEPHERD, is one that go- 
Ks, or looks after Sheep, who 


| 


SEE 3s 


hd n_ 
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fad careful Diſpoſition, becauſe 
Wiſts of Wool are more nice, 
nder, and delicate than others; 
dhe ought to underſtand, what 
1s good and what hurtful 
bis Flock: He ſhould alſo 
them go or call to them, to 
ule Cry or Whiſtle, to ſhew 

m the Sheep-hook, but to 
won nothing at them, for that 
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hy 
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Ec ought to be of a gentle, mild, 
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affrights them; not ay far 
rok them; not to ie ad lie 
down, and if he do not go he 
ought to ſtand, and rarely to fir, 
Ge. He muſt teach his Dog to 
bark when he would have him 

bark, and to run and leave run- 
ning when he will ; and this he 
muſt do when he is a Whelp, for 
then it's beſt, and it's an hard 
matter, to make an old Dog ta 


OOP. q | 

EE SH E PH ERDS Obſervations. 
There are many things come under 
the Cognizance of a Shepherd in 
reſpe& ro his Flock, which ſhall 
be conciſely noted here, for the 
information of ſome that do nor 

know them. It's obſerved, that 
far. Paſtures breed ſtraight and 
tall We: but Hills and ſhorr 
Paſtures, broad and ſquare ones; 
Woods and Mountains, ſmali and 
ſlender Sheep; bur the beſt feed- 
ing is in new Plowed Ground. If 
the right Stone of a Ram be tied 
in Copulation, he engenders a 
Male, if the left Stone a Female; 
that both Male and Female are be- 
gotten as well by vertue of Wa- 
ters, as by the vertue of Rams; 

as alſo by vertue of the VVinds 

for when the North VVind blows, 
Males are for the moſt part Con- 
ceived , and when the South 

VVind, Females; fo that Shepherds 
cauſe the Ram to leap the Ewe 

with his Face to the North, A- 

bortion, or Caſting of Lambs af - 
ter Copulation, is when there 

falls a ſnower on them, if great 

wich Young, when they eat Val. 
nuts or Acorns , ey will caſt 
their Lambs; and hkewiſfe in 
time of Thunder, if the Ewe with 
young be alone in the Field, it 
will cauſe Ahortion; when any 
Froſt, Ice, cr Snow falls on 4 
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| Sheep, if he endure it and ſhake. 
it nor off, it's à great hezz 


but 
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due it will die of the Cold; 
dut if he ſhake it off, it is a ſign o 

a ſtrong, ſound and h Con- 
ſtitution. If the Vein of the Eyes 


be red and ſmall, the Sheep are | be 


ſound ; By if white or red and 
fall, they 

hardly out live the Winter or 
cold weather. Preſs the Back- 
bone near the Hips, if the Sheep 
bend not, they are ſound and 


ſtrong, elſe weak and feeble ; 


take a Sheep by the skin of che 
Neck, and if he follow ry 
it's weak, and a great ſign of Im- 
beeillity 
and follow with great difficulty, 
irsa token of Health and ſound- 
neſs. By the behaviour of the 
Sheep, at their Rutring or Ram- 
ming time, Shepherds Judge of 
the winter ſeaſon; if they be 
luſtful and leap often on the Fe- 
male, it p Tempeſt; Rain, 
and change of Weather ; but if 
flow and backward in Copulatt- 
on,the Winter will be gentle and 
temperate weather. From the Au- 
tumnall Equinox unto the Vervall, 
the Sun keeps on the right 
hand of the Hemſphere, ſo 
doth the Ram lie on the right 
Side; and in the Summer Seaſon, 
as the Sun keeps on the left hand 
of the Hemiſpher, ſo the Ram lies 
on the left fide, 
SHE RB E T, Is a compound 
Drink, lately introduc'd into En- 
gland, from Turky, and Perſia 


and is made of Juice of Lemons, g 


Sugar, aand other Ingredients ; and 
an other fort of it is made of 
Yiolets, Honey, Juice of Raſins, &c. 
The word in the Perſian Tongue 
f3znifies pleaſant Liquor. 1 
SHEW TofBl-od.It's an Evil com- 
monlybefalls thoſeBeaſts that have 
been ill kept, and ſo are put to feed 
in good Paſtare, whereby ſoon 
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if it ftruggle and ſtrive, | ring 


| good Stuff, in well Falling 
Web thereof, and well Riel 


| driving 


Some 


cute of the Herb Tormentil 2 2 
and ſtraim d, with Ale ani 
which wk, fopror'd Wy 


- 


ad, and twelve Jo 
and pinned at one end to hang 
the Laths ; they are aids Slut 
with Moſs under them, heh 
term'd Moyſeing,  _ MW 

S HIR E; fee cf, 

S HIRI FFT or Sai 
Is the chief Officer, under f 
King, of Shire or County; heft 
anciently choſen in rhe Youn 
Court, by the Suffrages af i 
People, as Knights of Patlign 
yer are; but is now nominated] 
= King, for the Execution 

aws in every County, ext 
weſtmorland 4 Durham; 
alſo gathers and account 10! 
King, for the Profits of the 
that come to the Exchequt: 

SHOOING of Ma 
The Art conſiſts in paring 
Hoof well, in making dhe Shoe 


* 
4 


the ſame, in ſitting ic c het 
ſe's foot, in making Nails of 
ſtuff, and well fahne 
them ; and laſtly, in the n 
of them aud clenciings 

rd 4 fol 
Perfect or H 
alſo eilt 


ſame. But in 
Hooves are either 
perſect, and theſe laſt 


growing tat, and ſe encreaſing in 


Rugged, Lots 


8 
* { Figs 
6 Ss 


Us narrow, reſpe& muſe be 
ad 23 in Bas 
g chen, for the paring the per- 
> Hoof and the fore feet, let 
e Sear of the Shoe be pared, 
en and plain as may be, that 
my ſit cloſe, and not bear 
e on one place than another; 
{take more off the Toe than the 
ech, for the Heels muſt be higher 
in the Toes, becauſe all the 
azhe of the Horſes's fore body 
upon the Quarters and them. 
This do, make your Shoe of 
daiſh Iron, with a broad web, 
tin? it to the Hoof, and let the 
bupges be thicker and more ſub- 
mil, than any other part of the 
: and alſo ſomewhar' 
h Wd, ſo that the Quarcers on 

Wc fides,may I withour the 

ora ſtraw's breadth, to guard 
be Coffin, which is the ſtrengrh 
the Hoof; and in peircing, 


ad Toe, but not backwards to- 
rds the Heel, that the holes 
uy be wider on the outſide, 
mon the infide, and that the 


ce of the piercing may be 
ve diſtant „rom 4 ele e 
ke Toe, than from the edge of ; 
1 * whereas it begins, 
rule the Hoof is thicker for- 

| than backward, and there- 
re more hold to be taken: Make 
be Nails of the ſame ſtuff, with 
le Heads ſquare, and nor fully 
b broad beneath as above, bur 
Wnerable to the piercing Holes, 
vs the heads of the Nails may 
mer in and fill the ſame, ap- 
karing ſome what above the Shoe, 
u then they will ſtand ſure 
Wout ſhogging, and endure 


| the Fruſkes may be broad, or 


1s uſually little regarded by our 
Smiths, who make. the Holes as 
wide on the inſides as on the our- 
fide, and their Nails of fo great 
a Shouldering, by driving them o. 
ver hard upon the Nail CR 
the heads, or rather Necks of 
them cannot enter into the holes, 


no Shouldering at all, but be made 
with a plain e Neck, ſo as 
It may juſt fill the piercing hole 
of the Shoe; for otherwiſe the 
head of rhe Nail ſtanding” 

and the Neck thereof being 
either it breaks off, or eſſe bends 
= anyJ} light occafion, ſo as 
the Shoe ftands looſe from the 
Hoof and is quickly Toft. A 

the Shanks of the Nails ſhould be 
ſome what flat, and the Points 
ſharp without hoflowneſs or flaw, 
and ſtiffer rowards the head a- 
bove than beneath : And when 


* 


jade it from the Quarter to the 


5 drive, drive at the firſt wich 
oft ſtroaks, and a light Hammer, 
till the Nail be ſome what entred; 
and in Shoeing fine and delicate 
Horſes, greaſe their points with 
foft Greaſe, that ſo they may en- 
ter the more eaſily, and drive 
the two Talon Natl firft : Then 
look whether the Shoe ſtands 
right or no, which you'll ſee by 
beholding the Fruth, for if the 
Spunges on both fides be equal- 
ly diſtant from the Fruth, then 
it's right, if nor ſer it to rights, 
and ſo drive in another Nail; chat 
done, let the Horſe fer down his 
Foot again, and look round a- 
bout it, to ſee whether it firs his 
Focr in all piaces, and whether 
he treads even or juſt on it or 
net; and if you ſee it does not 


| furniſh every part equal ly, but ap- 


ger; and let that which pierc- 
Wu them, be of the ſame ſize | other, lifting vp the Horſes other 

the Nails, I mean great a- Foot, that fo he may find tea» 
and ſmall beneath, which | dily on that Foct, then firike him 


' pears more on one fide than an» 


no 


whereas a gocd Nail ſhould hare | 5 | 
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on the Hoof with your Hammer | the other, that ſo they nuy 4 
on that fide that the Shoe is more eaſily ſtopped wk © p 
ſcant, and that ſhall make ir come | dung or other Oyntment to ke 
that way : The Shoe ſtanding | them moiſt; theRaggedneſi alfo, 
N and juſt, drive in the reſt |rhe outſide of the Coffin,ſhould 
of all the Nails to the number of filed away with à Rape, an 
eight, four on each os, as made ſmooth, and alſo ofine 
their points may ſeem to ſtand in | anointed than other Hoofs ; but f 
__ the outſide of the Hoof, even and ] the reſt of the Hoof, it muſt b 
| juſt one by another, as ir were [pared as the 23 one; fa 
in a circular Line, and not out | which make the Shoe nethe 
of order like the Teeth of a Saw; too light, bur ſo as it may we 
then cut them off and clinch | bear t e Horſe, nor yet too heay 
them ſo as the clinches may be] for then the Hoof being we 
hidden in the Hoof, which, by | will ſoon caſt it; and pierce t 
| | cutting the Hoof with a point of | Shoe to be ſer on with nails fi 
| | 2 Knife, a 3 3 the ap-| N ne _— 
[- pearing of the Nail, you may » The long 
eaſily do: This done, with a by cidng away the Toe 12 | 
Rape pare off the Hoof, ſo as | ſhorter Foot, a weak and flende 
the edge of the Shoe may be] Leg has, the better; and there 
ſeen round abour it. of the Hoof may be i 
Now for Shoeing of imperfect the perfect one; for which Hoc 
Hoof s. 1. As to the broad one; make as round a Shoe as uy 
in Paring take as much off the Tce | at the Toe, that the bread 
with a Butteris as poſſibly may be, may take away the evil fight ( 
keeping it always under, but touch the length; if the Foot be den 
not the Quarters nor Heels at all,] narrow, let the Shoe disboat 
unleſs it be co make the ſeat of the | without the Hoof, and piercet! 
Shoe plain, an that muſt be done as] deeper, and fer ir backward 
ſuperficially as may be, whereby | nough; becauſe ſuch kind off 
the Hoofs ſhall always remain | tread moſt on the Heels, and 1 
ſrrong : Then make a good ſtrong | it on [with eight Nails liket 
Shoe, with a broad Web and broad | Perfect Hoof. 
| Spunges, pierced as before, fitting} 4. To Pare the Crooked Hy 
5 to the paredHoof, and let it appear | look on what fide the Hoot 
MW; from the Talon-nail towards the | higheſt and leaſt worn, then p 
| Heel a ſtraw's breadth without the f all that away, and make it eq 
| Hoof, and ſet it on in ſuch order | with the lower fide which ib 
and with ſuchNails, as appertain to | worn, without rouching the wol 
the perfect Hoof, ſaving that you] ſide at all, unleſs it be to mi 
mill ſer five Nails on the Outſide | the ſeat of the Shoe plain, al 
1 of the Hoof, and four on the In- for the reſt, pare it like the ke 
2 fide, becauſe he wears more wich- fect Hoof: Then have in ind 
out than within, I ] ferent „ wich a bro mM 
2. The Rongh and Brittle Hof, Web ready, fi it to the Foot, a8 * 
| being uſually weaker without than | pare it not till you have Ia 
_ within, and for the moſt part | Shoe to the Foot, to the Wa 
better than other Hoofs; the | you may pare it to the oy 4 
Heels may be more opened than | moſt Commodity, Which you 
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do if you pare the ſcant fide, thar 
js moſtly the inſide, more to- 
wards the Toe,than the fuller and 
ſtronger fide z and where the 
Hool is weakeſt, there alſo make 
the Shoe ſtrongeſt, and ſet this 
on with nine Nails, viz. five on 
the ſtronger, and four on the weak- 
er fide, : | 

;. In the Flat Hoof, otherwiſe 
called the Promiſed Hoof, make 
the ſear of the Shoe plain, and 
uke ſomewhat off the Toe, but 
touch not the Heel nor the ball 
o the Foot, but leave them both 
4 ſtrong as you can z and make 
the Shoe for it with a very broad 
Web, for the more it cover the 
weak Sole the better; and let the 
nid part of the Web that covers 
the ball of the Foot, be much 
thicker than the out ſides, where 
the piercings be, and let it be ſo 
hollow as to touch no part of the 
ball of the Foot, and let it be 
ge and long enough in all 
paces, fo as the Horſe may go 
teaſe; and it muſt be pierced 
wund about the Toe, to favour 
the Heels; and make ten Holes 
4 ten Nails, viz. five on every 


6. For the over Hollow Hoof; 
fre it round about, eſpecially 
le ſear of the Shoe round about 
the edges, that fo the hollow- 
is thereof within, may not be 
b deep, but ſhallower than it 
" tore ; and let it be always 
en moiſt with ſtopping it, for 
a of Hoct-binding, obſerving 


Jur parinz, in all points like un- 
b Le perfect Hoof, and for it in 
0 manner,” make ſuch a Shoe 
| [rder and torm as was ſaid 
ae to lerve the perfect Hoof. 
E As to Broad Fyufhes, which 
"g Weak Heels, there is little 
"Mccd of paring at all, where- 


cn an Hand as may be in 


— 


—— 


SHO” .- 
fore pare only the Toe, and alſo 


| the ſear of the Shoe, as much 


as ſhall be needful ro the even 
ſtanding of the Shoe, leaving the 
Heels as ſtrong as may be: But 
for this Hoof, the Shoe muſt be 
ſtronger towards the Heel than 
towards the Toe; and allo, ler 
the Web be ſomewhar broad to- 
wards the Heels, to ſave them from 
the Ground; and ſet it on with 
nine Nails, becauſe moſt com- 
monly it is a great Foot, and in 
all other points, make it like the 
Shoe for the perfect Hoof. 

8. the Hoot with Narrow Heels, 
muſt have the Toe pared ſnhort, 
and the ſeat of the Shoe made 
fair and plain, and open only ſo 
much, as there may be ſome little 


ſpace betwixt the Fruſh and the 
Heel, for the leſs you take off the 


Heel the better; For this make a 
light Shoe with a broad Web, 
and let rhe Spunges be ſo broad 
as almoſt ro meer together, to 
defend the Heel from the Ground, 
and pterce it all towards the Toe, 
ſparing the Hecls as much as ma 
be : See the Shoe be long enoug 
towards the holes; ſet it on with 
eight Nails, like the Shoe that 
firs the perfect Hoof. 

9. Now we come to the Par- 
ing and Shoeing of the hinder 
Feet, which is clear contrary to 
the fore- Feet, for the weakeſt 
part of the hinder-Feet is the 
Toe; and therefore in paring 
them, it muſt be always more 
ſpared than the Heels; but in all 
other points obſerve the order of 
paring, according to the perfecti- 
on or imperfection of the Hoof 
before declared: then in Shoe- 
ing, it muſt here be ſtronger ar 
the Toe, and pierced nigher the 
Heel than the Toe; and the out- 
{ide of the Shoe ſhould be made 
with a Caliin not over high, but 

A*- let 


halt, then make him a Shoe fit- 


Shoe, and next to the Sole of the 


and with this kind of Shoe you 


teris, to the intent that the in- 


will be, than the outſide; and then 


1ooner to Interfere. 


| Moon. 


HO" 
let the other Spunge be agreeable | 
to the Caikin ; that is, as high 
ina manner as the Calkin, which 
is to keep him from ſlid ing; but | 
then it may not be ſharp pointed, 
but rather flat and handſomly 
turned upwards, which is the beſt 
ſort of Calkin. — But in caſe 
of a falſe Quarter, if the Horſc 


ting to his Foot, racking it on 
the Quarter on that ſide the falſe 
Quarter is; but it he do not 
halt. then make it with a button 
or ſhouldring on the inſide of the 


Foot, ſomewhat diſtant from the 
falſe Quarter, towards the Toe, 
that ſhall defend the fore place, 
that the Shoe do not touch it; 


mv travell your Horſe where you 
10. Hi thoſe Hoofs that Inter- 


ly higher on the Outſide than on 
the Inſide, you ſnould therefore 
take off the outſide with à But- 


ſide may be ſome what higher, if it 


making a Shoe for his Foot, which 
ſhould be thicker on the infide 
than the outſide, it muſt never 
have any Calkin, for that will 
make him tread awry, and the 


11. Laſtly, For Pareing and 
Shodeing the Foot that is Hoof bꝛund; 
firſt pare the Toe as ſhort as may 
be, and the Sole ſomewhat thin; 
then open the Heels well, and 
make him a half Shoe like a half 


SHOOTING-FLYING. This 


being trained up to bring the 
Game, and tender mouth'd, ſo as 
fere; as they are moſt common: | not to tear and. ſpoil them; and 


SRO? 
rel, and of a pretty wide bate; | 
ſomething under a Musket; you | 
ſhould have it always Cockd in 
readineſs, with your Thumb o- 
ver the Cock, for fear of its po. | 
ing off conrrary to your intenti- 
on. It's ſuppoſed to be the beſt | 
way, 1t the Game flies over your | 
head, to aim at the Head ; and | 
if At flies from you, to aim as it 
were under his Belly; and it's 
alſo found beſt to let the Game | 
fly a little paſt you, before you 
let fly; for the ſhot thereby vil 
the better enter the Body. | 
Then be provided with a Spani-| 
el or two, but no more; and ſuch 
as are rather ſlack mettled, not 
ranging out of ſhot, than thoſe} 
that are hor ſpirited, to raiſe thel 
Game beyond ſhot 3; and with 
all ſuch as are at good command 


it were proper alſo you had 
Companion, expert in this Exer 
ciſe, provided alſo with a Gu 
Then let one go on the one fill 
of the Hedge or Field, and t 
other on the other, if ſo be iq 
Field be not too broad, and it 
yond the reach of the Guns | 
the midſt thereof; then caſt d 


being Experimenta!ly found to 


be the beſt and ſweeteſt way of ilſor ee 
Shooting: The Gun, mcſt pro- ciſe, his preſent Majeſty is . | 
per for the ſport, ſhould be tour | ro be as expert, as Any ! 

Foot and a half long in the Bar- known World. 


your Spaniels to range abo , 
but near at hand, and follow th 
motion, ſo that when any G 
is ſprung up, either of the Me. 
may be in reach: If you deff |, 
to kill Ducks; uſe no Dogs ie 
Range, but only to follow 108y.;. 
cloſe behind, for thoſe ſon UF... 
Fowl will riſe faſt enough. TW, 
method of Shooting Flying, Ma) Wi ;.. 
alſo performed on Hofſe- bag 
which is more com modious Mn 
leſs toilſome, and at which Ex}... 

M ir 
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SHOOTING of Fowl, Whe- 
ther che Game be Flying or on 
the Ground, on a Tree or Hedge, 
always endeavour, as near as may 
be to ſhoor with the Wind, and ra- 
ther ſide-ways or behind theFow!, 
than in their Faces, and not at a 


U ſingle Bird if you can compaſs 
t noe within your Level; and it 
bana Tree, Hedge, or Ground, ſeek 
t tic convenienteſt ſhelter you can 
see Hedge, Bank, Tree, or the 
elle, ro be abſconded from the 
u 

il 


time but let fly. | 
SHOOTING OF STARS ; 


cording as the matter of them 
b mare or Jeſs in quantity, or 
more or leſs groſs or ſubtil in 
lubſtance. I 

SHORLING AND MORLING ; 


Fells of Sheep; Shorling ſigni- 
hing the Fells, after the Fleeces 


nd Mrling, alias Moreling, the 
Fells flead off afrer they die, or 
ne killed; how be it in ſome 
parts of England, they under- 
ind by a S % ling a Sheep whoſe 
Ficece is ſhorn off; and by a 
Yitiing a Sheep that dies; ſee. 
Antling. | DD 
HO T FOR FOWLING. It 
fuld be well Lzed, not too 
vat, for chen it flies but thin 
MO feattered 5 nor two ſmall, 
lie Lird being apt to fly away 
"tn it, having not weight 
vr ſtrength to penctrate far: 


liable to theꝭ cccation , ſnck 
potty ot Lead as is thought fit, 
* melted dowu in an Icon 
Uwe! ſtirred and cleared with 
a iron Ladle, taking off all the 
ales that ſwim at top; 


they are words to diſtinguiſh 


ae horn off che Sheep's back, 


ö 


bl 
- 


* 


I ' a. 
ll order therefore to make it as 
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when tis ſo hot that it begins to 
be greeniſh, ſtrew as much fir e 
powdered Auripigmentum upon it, 
as will lie upon a Shilling, to 
twelve or fitteen pound cf Lead, 
which then muſt be ſtirred well, 
and the Auripigmentum will flame; 
the Iron Ladle muſt have aLip,or 
Notch in the Brim, for the more 
canvenient pouring out of the 
Lead, which muſt remain there- 
in for the moſt part, that it may 
be of an heat agreeable to the 


fouls ſeeing yor, and being with- Lead, to prevent Ii convenien- 
in ſhat and a fair Mark, loſe no | cies, that may otherwiſe happen 
BS; ate r 
Fropnoſticks in the Country of Eſſay, may be taken our in the 
Winds, Rains, Miſts, or Fogs, Ladle, and dropt iato a Glaſs of 


by its being over hot or too coldz 
then a little of the Lead, for an 


Water, which it the Drops prove 
to be raund and without Tails, 
there is ' Auripigmentum enough 
therein, and the temper of the 
Heat is as it ſhould be; but if c- 
ther iſe more Auripigmentum muſt 
be added, and the heat augmen- 

ted till it be found right. 

Then take a Copper, about the 
ſize of an ordinary Trencher 

Plate, concave in the middle, a- 

bout three Inches Diameter, per- 

ſorated with about thirty or forty 
ſmall Holes, bigger or ſmaller as 
the Shot is deſigned to be, which 
concave part ihould be thin; bur 
the thicker the Brim is, the better 
it will retain the heat: This Plate 
is to be placed cn two Barrs, or 
other Iron Frame, over a Tub of 

Water, about four Inches from 
the Water, ani on the Plate lay 
burning Coles to keep the Lead 

melted upon ic; then the Lead 

is to he takèn off with the Ladle, 
and gently poured on the Coales 
in the middle of the Plate, and 
it w {make its way through the 

Hollis in the bettom of the Plate 

into the Water, and fall in round 


; 
b 


Dec ps; which Operation is to be 
4 


Xx 2 con- 


K 
continued till all the Lead paſs 
through the Place, blowing the 
Coals ro keep them alive, that 
the Lexd may not cool on the 
Plate and ſtop the Holes. 

Whilſt the Lead is poured in 
this manner, another may take 
another Ladie, and pur it four or 
five Inches in the Warer, under 
the bottom of the Plate, to catch 

ſome of the Shot as it drops 
down, to ſee if there be any fault 
in them; the greateſt care is, to 
keep the Lead on the Plate in ſo 
moderate an Heat, that it be not 
too cool to ſtop the Holes, nor 
too hot, which will make the 
Drops crack and fly; the cooler 
ir is the larger the Shot will be. 
The Shot being thus made, they 
are to be dried over the Fire with 
a gentle Heat, always ſtirring 
them that they melt not; and 
thus being over, the great may 
be ſeparated from the ſmall, in 
Sives made ſor that pnrpoſe, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ſizes they 
are of; but ſuch as would have 
chem very large, make the Lead 
trickle with a Stick out of the 
Ladſe into the Water without a 


Plate. Farther, if the Lead ſtop 


on the Plate, and yet not too 


| 


| 


80 
he will halt down-right. To cure' 5 
it, tis good to make the Horſe 
ſwim up and down in deep Wa- 
ters a dozen times, for that wil! 
make the Joynt to go into its 
right place again: Then make 
two Pins of 4ſh-wood, of the big · 
neſs of your Finger, ſharp-poin- 3 
ted, and five Inches long; then 
flic the Skin an Inch above and 
beneath the point of the Shoul- © 
der, and from above thruſt one 


of theſe Pins in downwards, ſo 
as both the ends may equally ſtick | 
with the Skin; if the Wooden 
Pin will not eaſily paſs thro}, you | 
may firſt make way for it with an 
Iron- Pin; then make two Holes | 
more croſs to the firſt, ſo as the 
other Pin may croſs the firſt Pin | 
right in the midſt, with a right 
Croſs + and the firſt Pin ſhould 
be ſomewhat flat in the midſt, to 
the end, that the other being 
round, may preſs the better with 
out ſtop, and cloſe the Juſter to- 
gether ; then take a piece of 2 
Line, a little bigger than a Whip- 
cord, at one end make a Loop 


cool, the Place muſt be a little 


knocked, and it will drop again; 
and ſpecial care muſt be taken, 
that none of the Inſtruments be 
greaſy, oily, or the like ; and 
when npon the ſeparation ot the 
Shot, any are tound to have 
proved too great, or two ſmall, 
or not round, they may be kept 
for the next Operation. | 

SHOULDER-THIGH ; is when 
the Shoulder-point, or Pitch ot 
the Shoulder is diſplaced by ſome | 
great Fall, Rack, or Pain in an 
Horſe, and may he known by the 
Shoulder's Point ſticking out far- 


| 


| 

which being put over one of the | 
Pins ends, 10 that it may lie bell 
twixt the Pins end and the Skin 
faſten this laſt end with * _ ; 
Pack-thread unto the reſt of tha 
Cord, ſo as it may not ſlip Ml v 
Both the Pins and the Cord ſhould 1; 
be firſt anointed with a litt d 
Hogs-greaſe : Then bring him ine 
to the Stable, and let him reg b. 
for nine or ten Days, but ler Nl 1 
lie down as little as may be; a1 [i 
put a Paſtern Shoe on the ſo up 
Leg, and at nine or ten Days c,, 
anoint the place with a f 6 
Dialthea, or Hog. -greaſe, fo tui for 
him out to Graſs, and let lm ir 
run there till the Pins are rotten &. 
off; if you work him in a Call anc 
after the Month's time, it F 1 
| 


ther than his Fellow, and beſide: 


1 +] 


ſetcle his Shoulder the . 
| 1 


2 r 
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nike him ithe more fic to Ride 

SHOULDER-PINCHT , comes 
either by Labouring or Straining a 
Horſe too. young, or by putting 
too great a Burden upon kis Back 
which may be known by the nar- 
rowneſs of the Breaſt, and by 
the Conſumption of the Fleſh of 
the Shoulders, inſomuch, that the 
fore part of the Shoulder- bone 
vill ſtick out, and be higher than 
the Fleſh ; and if it be of a long 
ſunding, he will be very hollow 
upon the Brisket, towards the 
Am- holes, and go wider beneath 
t the Feet, then above the Knee. 
ToCure it, give him a ſlit with a 
ſharp Knite, an Inch long, upon 
both ſides, an Inch under the 
Shoulder-bonez then with a large 
Quill pur into the ſlit, blow up 
firſt one Shoulder, and then the 


to other, as big as poſſibly you can, 
ing eren up to che Withers, and wich 
ich- jour Hands ſtrike the Wind e- 


qually into every part of the 
Shoulders ; and when they are 
doch full, beat all the Windy 
paces with a good Hazel Wand, 
over all the Shoulder; then with 
Affe Slice of Iron, looſen the 
Kia within from the Fleſh. Then 
Rowel the two ſlits or Cuts with 
to round Rowells, made of the 
upper Leather of an old Shoe, 
wh an hole in the midſt, that 
tie Corruption may run out, and 
et the Rowells be three Inches 
broad, and put in flat and plain 
within the Cut, this may be as 
urge as you think fit, to lay 
upon the ſame, G 

SHOULDER-SPLAITING, or 
Shulder-Torn, befalls an Horſe by 
me dangerous ſliding, either a- 
road or at home, whereby the 
Koulder parts from the Breaſt, 
ad fo leaves an open Rift, not 
0 the Skin but in the Fleſh and 
Film next under the Skin, which 


8 HO 


in his going. — To Cure this, 


put a pair of ſtreight Paſterns on . 
his Feet, keeping him in the 
| Stable, without diſquieting of 


him; then take one pound of 


Dialthea , a pint of Sallet-Oil, 


half a pound of the Oil of Bay, 
and as much freſh Butter, which 
melt altogether in any Earthen- 
Pot, and anoint the place there- 
with, and alſo round about the 
ſide of the Shoulder, and in two 
or three Days after, both the 
ſaid places, and all the Shoulder, 


Hamet or Fleam, prick it in all 
the ſwollen places, or elſe with a 
ſharp hor Iron, anointing it ſtill 
with the Ointmentaforeſaid; bur 


if it perſiſt to ſell ſtill, and ga- 


ther to a Head, then lance it 
and is ſofteſt under your Finger, 


Ointment, | 
SHOULDER-WRENCH, or 
Strain,befalls a Horſe ſeveral ways, 
ſomerimes by Turning or Stopping 
roo ſuddenly, upon ſome uneven 
Ground ; ſometimes by running 


the Stable or Abroad; ſcme- 
times by the ſtroke of another 
Horſe, and ſometimes by falls on 
the Planks or ſlippery Ground, 
and ic may be perceived by his 
trailing his Legs upon the Ground 
cloſe after him. 

The beſt Reccipt for the Cure 
hereof, is to take up the Horſe's 
ſound Leg before, double it back- 
wards in the Joint, and tie it ſo 
doubled, with ſome Liſt, or Gar- 
ter, ſo faſt that it untie not; then 
force him to go upon his three 


tp 


y 2 + 


makes him ſo lame, that he is nat 
able to go; and it may be known 
by his trailing his Leg after hini 


x 
| 
1 


WW 
"ny 
4 
{'f 
4 
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is 


will ſwell, and either with a - 


where the ſwelling garhers moſt, 


and ſo Tent it with your Green 


haſtily out at ſome Door; other 
whiles by ſlipping or ſliding in 


till he ſweat at the Root 
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of his Fars, Flanks, and between 
his Legs; then ler down his Leg 
again, by untying it, which will 
cauſe the Blood to deſcend ſo into 
the plat: / in, that it will be 
more viſibiy to be ſeen than when 
it was 17d up; but incaſe it does 
not ppcar ſo plain as you would 
have it, daub a little warm Wa- 
ter upou it with your Hand, and 
ſtroke ic downwards, towards the 
plice where you areto Let-blood, 
and this will make it appear more 
_ Viſible to be ſeen than it was be- 
fore; this done, tie vp his Leg 
again; and Ler him blood 1n the 
comman bleeding place, berween 
his Cheſt and lame Leg, two quarts 
or more. according to the great- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of the Strain; 
ſave a quart of the caſt Blood, 
into which put an handtul of Salt, 
and keep it ſtirring all tie while 
tis running, that it may not ciod : 
The bleeding being over, pin up 
the mouth ot the Vein wich a Pin 
or Needle, t prevent more blee- 
ding, binding ſome Hairs of the 
Main or Tail about the Pin, to 
keep it fiſt and ſtęady; and a day 
or two after take it out; but be- 
fore you pin vim up, anoint him 
all over the Shoulder and bottom 
of his Breaſt, between his Legs, 
and down to his Knee, with Oil of 
Turpentine, and ſtrong Beer or Ale, 
of equal parts alike, ſhiked and 
mingled freſh very well together 
m a glaſs. Viol, clappiag and daub- 
ing it well with your Hand; then 
ſmear all the ſaid places anointed 
with the Blood and Salt, chafin: 
and daubing this alſo very well 
with your Hand; next bring him 
home ſoftly into the Stable, give 
him ſome Meat, and tye his fore 
Legs together with his Surcingle, 
or any other String that is broad 
and eaſie: Next day, his Leg may 
be untieck and he walked abroad 


SHR | 
in your Hand at the Halter's end ; 
and if you find he goes pretty 3 
well, you may mount him, and 
Ride him a Mile or more gently; | 
then ſet him up again, and tie 
his Legs as before: The third 
day, make him a thin flat wedge 3 
of Wood, of a Sixpence bread, 4 
which drive between the Shoe 
and Toe, ſo faſt, that it ſtir 
not, not forgetting ſtill to tie hi; 
Legs together; and thus order © 
him for three or four days toge. 
ther, but when he is taken cut 
of the Stable, and Rid, the wedge | 
is taken out. 1 i 
SH ROPE, or Scrape, is a pace f 
baired with Chaff or Corn to in - 
vite Birds therero. 1 
SfHROPSHIRE, otherwiſe cal. 
led the County of Salhp, is an In- 
land County, bounded Eaſtward | 
with Staffordſhire, with the Welch 
Countries of Denbigh and Monte:- 
 mery ; with Cbefhire on the North, | 
and on the South with Worceſter, 
Hereford, and Radnorſhire ; it s 34] 
Miles in Length, from North to 
South; and in Breadth, from Eaſt 
ro Weſt, 25; in which compals 
it contains Jgoooo Acres cf 
Ground, and about 23290 Hou 
ſes; the whole being divided 
into 15 Hundreds, wherein are 
170 Pariſnes, and 16 Marker 
Towns, whereof five are priv! 
leg'd ro fend Members to Parha- 
ment. The Air here is Healtl-! 
ful in all ſeaſons of the Year; 
and the Soil generally Rich and 
Fertile, ſtanding moſt on, a rech 
diſh Clay, abounding in Wheat, 
Barley,Pit-Coa's, Iron. and Wocd! 
but the Weſt and South parts ace 
ſomewhat Hilly. And for it 
Rivers, beſides the Severn, which 
runs through the middle of th 
Country, the principal ones 2 
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SHROVE, or Shrew-Mouſe, for 
her bigneſs, is the moſt venomous 
Creature of any; for if ſne bites 
any Beaſt, tho it be but little, it 
will ſwell abundantly, and kill 
him, without a ſpeedy Cure, 
which is perform'd in this man- 
ner: J. Take an Awl, and prick 
the Ehren and ſwollen place up 
and down, as far as eis ſwelled, 
through the Hide, and no farther ; 
then take the Earth where Wains 
and Carts do much uſe to go, but 
et it be the drieſt of it, and blend 
it with White wine Vinegar, it 

will preſently aſſwage and heal the 
Swelling, 2. Alſo take the Earth 
of a Cart-wheel, and that of a 
Swallo ws · neſt, pou: d them toge- 
ther, and blending them with old 
Urine, make it thick like a Salve, 
and anvint the ſore place that is 
bitten, and it will cure either 
Man or Beaſt, 3. Another way 
sto open the Skin, and to [et out 
the Vene m; and if it be ſwelled, 
then beat Salt and Vinegar toge- 
ther, and bath. the ſore place 
thcrewith ; then boil ſome Herbs 
in old Urine, to bath round about 
the Sore; but if it chance to 
break, in ſuch a caſe, take Barley, 
hay it on a Fire- ſnovel, and burn 
it black brown; then pound it 
to powder, laving it to ſteep in 
Whitewine-Vinegar all night, and 
put thereto a little of the Juice of 
Dill, blending them together, and 
anointing the place till it be well, 
as it 
take Payſiy ſeed and boil it with 
Wotewine, Sal lad-oil. and Hogs- 
$27*, and alſo take ſome powder 
ot burnt Barley, blend in it, and 
make it like a Salve, and anoint 
the Sore there with, till well. It's 
805d alſo to cure the biting of 
Hedghogs, or ſting of Hornets. 

F:rther, as to this miſchievous 


| 


| 


quickly will be, 4. Some | 
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Opinion among Husbandmen, that 
if any Beaſt be Mouſe-crope, that 
is, run over the Back by this 
Creature, he ſhall ſuddenly wax 
Lame, and commonly in the hin- 
der parts, ſo as not to be able to 
riſe, nor go, nor drag his Legs 
after him; theſe following have 
been thought of as Remedies. 
1. You ſhall have him to a Briar 
growing at both the ends, and 
drawing him chro' under it, he 
ſhall recover; as they ſay he ſhall, 
if you beat him with the ſaid 
Briar. 2. Others often toſs and 
turn the lame Beaſt, turning him 
over and over, now on one ſide, 
chen on the other, every way, up 
and down, and ſay this does it. 
3. Some teach to bore a hole in 
an Elm, or other Tree, and pur- 
ting therein a live Shrove Mouſe, 
pin ir cloſe, and let her die there- 
in; then when any Beaſt is Monſe- 
crope, you ſhall beat him with a 
Twig of the ſame Tree, and fo 
he ſhall recover. 4. Another 
way is, when any tBeaft is bit- 
ten, and the place be ſwelled and 
inflamed, they help it by pricking 
che place with a Bodkin or AWI 
of latten, and then chafe thereon 
Soap and Vinegar mixed together. 
5, Some take a Shrove-Mouſe a- 
| live, and putting her into 4 Glaſs 
of Sallet-Oil, there in let her die; 
then anoint the bitten place with 
the ſaid Oil, but touch no other 
therewith. JE | 
SHR OUDING, or Lopping of 
Trees; which in general implies 
the cutting off the top Branches; 
and is uſed to ſuch Trees as are 
not fit for Timber, but ſuch as 
are deſired to yield a preſent Ad- 
vantage, or ſerve for Fuel; and 
are much tobe preferred before a 
Copſe, in that they need no Fence 
to be maintained about them, 
ſtanding in no danger of theBrov;- 


little Animal, as tis a common | 


XX4 ſings 


raiſed in Hedge-rows, Borders of 
quicker growth, is a ballance 


ſtood for three cr four Years, 


cut a-ſlope and ſmcoth, in order 


Leg, unleſs ſome collateral Branch 


Leaves, and Flowers like th. t of 
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ings and Frications of Cattle or | the common Night-ſhade, it is | 


Coneys, which have the benefit | encreaſed by Layers, and Flowers 


of Grazing under them, and that fi 
is very conſiderable, while the 


being taken in time, before they 


n the end of May. | 


grow hollow, or decay, yield | divers ſigns in general that do in- 


good Timber, fir for many uſe:, |dicate it, ſuch 


or at leaſt good Clefts for Firing ; 
and thar theſe Pollards may be 


the Ground, and ſpare Places, 
where they may belittle injurious 
to the Ground, and prove good 
Shelter; but yet a Copſe's being of a 


thereto. 

As for the time of Shrouding, 
It's not to be done till the Trees 
have taken faſt rooting, and ſo 


and that at what heigth is thought 
convenient, ſo it be out of the | 
reach of the Cattle, either at the 
beginnipg ot the Spring, or at 
the end of the Fall: And for the 
harder ſorts of Woods, it's very 
indifferent, obſerving that they be 
not lopped above once in ten or 
twelve years, and at any time in 
the Winter; but the pithy and 
ſofter Woods, are fitteſt to be 
ſnrouded in the Spring, leſt the 
Winter injure them. As to the 
Manner of the performance, the 
remaining Stumps muſt be always 


to caſt the water off, that the 
Tree may not periſh ; but you 
muſt not take off the Head of the 
Poplar,ncr any of the ſoft Woods 
(before unſhrouded) growing up- 
right and ſmooth, after they have 
attained to the bigneſs of cne's 


be left to attract the Sap. | 
SHRUB-NIGHT-SHADE, Sola. 
num fruti qſum, has a woody Stock 
and Branches, dark ſad + reen 


lowneſs of Flanks, Hanging down 
of Ears, c. But more particu- 
larly, if an Horſe, that was wont 


of a Fever, Head- ach, the Stag- 
gers, or ſore Eyes, 2. The turn- 
ing of his Head backwards to the 
place grieved, if it be to the right 
fide, is a ſign of OHſtrucłion in the 


of the Cholick, Bots, or Worms, 
3. When the water runs from his 
Mouch, it indicates the Staggers, 
or wet Cough. 4. Stinking Breath, 
or foul Matter iſſuing trom his 
Noſtrils, ſhews he has an Ulcerin 
the Noſe or Head ; but if the 
Matter be white, the Glaunders; 
if black, he has the Mourning ot 
the Chrice, or the like; when 
yellow, it's a Conſumption of the 
Liver, and Rottenneſs of the 
Lungs, 5. The Hotneſs of bi 
Breath and Bady, is a ſign of a 
Fever and heat of the Stomach; 
and if therewithal he forſake lus 
Meat, of the Inflammation of the 
Liver, and either cf dry or moiſt 
Tethws, 6. By hollow Temple, 
you may diſcern the Strangle ar 
Old Age. 7. Shortneſs of Breath, 
and beating the Flank, indicates 
a Fever, or a Strangle; but if the 
paſſage of the Throat be ſtopped, 
it's a ſign the film of the Lung 
is broken, and the Spleen trol 


| | n- winded. 
bled, or elſe an” Thi 


© 


— 
wives 


: i SHRUNK Sinews; ſee S. 
tops ate young; in that theStocks | new. | 1 
SICKNES in Horſes: There are 


as Heavineſs of | 
Countenance, extream Looſneſs | 
or Coſtiveneſs, Shortneſs of Breath, 
Loathing of Mear, Dulneſs, rot- | 
ren Couzh, Slowneſs of Pace, Hol- | 


ro be of cheerful Counrenance, | 
hangs down his Head, it's a fign | 


Liver; but if down to his belly, | 
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. The Swelling about the Ears 
Losnoſticates che Pole- Cuil; un- 
ter them, tis a ſigu of the Vives; 
ind in the Mouth, of the Canker, 
fleht, or Lampaſs. 9. Ifzhe has a 
ſrelling under the Throat, it's a 
ien of the Glanders ; about the 
Jongue- roots, of the Strangle ; 
but i there be nothing bur little 
knobs there, like wax Kernels, it 
Indicates a Cold only. 10. A 
ſxeling in the left fide, is a ſign 
of a ſick Spleen; in the Belly and 


Fank, of Cholick only. 1 1. Cough- 
ing, or an offering to Cough, in- 
dicates the Glanders, or a wet or 
dy Cough, or a Conſumption or 
Foundring of the Body. 12. Stag- 


—_—_S %%% 07” TT 


de eeing is a fign either of a Fever, 
he ene Staggers, or of waging 
ie n the Neck; but if he ſtagger or 
ly, el behind only, then it ſnews 
ether a foundring of the Body, or 
nis i nin in the Kidneys. 13. The 
„ followneſs of the Back, indicates 
h, dy Malady, or the Drop. 14. 


Irembling is a ſign of a Fever, ur 


an i fundring of the Body; and if he 
the toes it after he has drunk, he 
A I then 10 Ague- fit upon him, 
ed will atterwards glow ; yea, 
hen nd fome will ſweat after that 
the o. 15. Staring of the Hair 
2 eas an ill ſtomach, or foun- 


wing in the Body, but generall 
la, or want of Cloaths. 1 8. 


* ing with pain, indicates Foun- 
5 (ing in the Body, ind C hol ick, 
= or the Stone; and if his Urine be 


= the Glanders ; but if blac- 
- and thick, a pain in the Kid- 
% . 17. Leinnefs and gaunt- 
; v B a ſign of Hide-bound, or 
mumption, dry Malady, Foun- 
e in the Body, Inflammation of 


de Liver, the Tellows, Cholich 
— N 18. Laxativeneſ 8 or 
8 15 ma of Body, is a ſign of a 
n 1 wer; when Coſtivenes, on 


legs, of the Dropſy ; and in the 


SI C | 
the contrary, ſhews the dry Tel- 
lows, or Diſeaſes of the Gall. 19, 
His Dung is the beſt-rel{-troth of 
his inward parts, the Complexion 
whereof muſt be well obferved 
When he is in beſt Health and 
beſt Feeding; and as you find it al- 
ter, ſo judge either of his Health 
or Sickneſs : But. moi e particu- 
larly, if his Dung be clear, criſp, 
and of a pale yellowiſh Complex- 
ion, hanging together without 
ſeparation, more than as the 
weight breaks it in falling, being 
neither ſo thick nor ſo thin, but 
it will a little flat on the Ground, 
and indeed both in ſavour and 
ſubſtance reſembles a ſound Man's 
Ordure, then he is clean, well 
fed, and without imperfection; 
if it be well coloured, yet fall 
from him in round Knots or Pel- 
lets, ſo it be the firſt and ſecond 
Dung, the reſt good, as afore - 
ſaid, it matters not; for it only 
ſhews he did eat Hay lately, and 


ic will ever come away firſt ; but 


it all his Dung be alike, then tis 

a ſign of foul Feeding; and he 
hatheither too much Hay, oreats 
too much Litter, and too little 
Corn: When the Dung is in 
round pellets, and blackiſn or 
brown, it ſnews inward Heat in 
the Body; if gteaſy, foulneſs, 

and that Greaſe is melted, bur 
cannot come away; when void 
of Greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with 


his Dung, and thay it be white 


and clear, it comes away kindly, 
and there is no danger; but it it 
be yellow or putrified, then the 
Greaſe has long lain in his Body, 
and ſickneſs will follow, if not 
prevented. Again, when the 


Dung is ſtrong and hard, he has 
had too ſtrong Heats, and Co- 


ſtiveneſs, if not prevented, will 


enſue ; if it be pale and looſe, 
it ſhews inward Coldpels of _ 
: : 7 | Ya 


Ro * SIE 
dp, or too much moiſt and cor- | rather thick than thin, of a ſtra 
rupt Feeding; but when the | ſmell, and piercing condition, 

Dung ſtinks, it's a ſign of a hot | an healthful, found and go, 
Liver; whereas if it have no Urine, but if it be of an high a 
ſmell, of a cold Liver; but if it be red Complexion, either like Blogd 
undigeſted, then either of a Con- or inclining thereto, then hat 
ſumption, or of a dry Malady. |the Horſe had too fore He: 
20. If he lie much on his left Side, | being over-ridden, or ridden t 
he is troubled with the Spleen ; | early after Winter-Graſß; h; 
it on the right, with the Heat of | when the Urine is of an hip 
the Liver; and when he finds no Complexion, clear and tran 
Ke it may be, Bots, Worms, Co- | rent, like old March Beer, the 


ck, or Griping in the Belly; | he is inflamed in the Body, a 
hereas if he ſpreads himſeif a- | hath taken ſome Surfeit ; if ita 
broad, it ſhews the Dropſy; and ry a white Cream on the top, 
his gr aning when he is down, is | ſhews a weak Back, or Conſuny 
a fign of a ſick Spleen, moiſt 7el- | tion of the Seed; whereas t| 
Iows, Cholich, Bots, or Film bro- | Green does a Conſumpricnatt 
ken; but if he be not able to riſe | Body; that with bloody Streak 
when lie isdown,ic indicates either | indicates an Ulcer in the Kidney 
a mortal Weakneſs, or Foundring in | and a black, thin, cloudy Ur 
0 | the Body or Legs. 21. His ſtri- | ſhews Death and Mortality. 
0 king ar his Belly with his Foot, | SIEVES, or Riddles; there 
„ is a fizn of the Cholick; but it | ſeveral ſorts of Sieves, and 
| in ſtriking, he fisks his Tail alfo, | have a denomination from i 
itt then it is either Bote or rough | Bottoms which are pur into the 
If Worms, 22. To be ſcabby and | and the Fineneſs or Coarlhel 
0 ulcerous all over his Body, and the things to be ſifted hrou 
[| about his Neck, is an indication | them. 1. The Coal or Li 
Hy ot the Mange ; an Ulcer full of | ſieve, which hath ſquare vi 
knots creeping about the Veins, | Holes made in the bottoming, 
is the Farcy , it ſpreading abroad | 4 Man's Finger may bethruſt th 
only in one place, it's a Cankey ; | each Hole, and the Bottom mu 
when hollow and crooked, a Fi- | of ſplit Wood. 2. The Garde 
ſtula; but if ic be a ſpungy Wart | Sieve, which is bottomed 
full ot blood, tis then an Anbury, | ſtrong Wyers, the Squares be 
23. When bis Tongue hangs our, | as large as the former; theſe i 
„ and tis ſwollen, it's a ſign of the | are generally termed Riddles, 
ii SFtirangle; as is his Eating and | ſo are all wide-botromed Sies 
| Drinkiug little, of a cold Liver; | 3. The Meal-Steve, or Bolti 
bur if he deſire to Drink much, I ſieve, that is bottomed ut 
and Eat little, it's either a ſign of | kind of fine Hair-cloth, which 
a Fever, rotten Lungs, Heat in the {ſo wide in the Holes, char M 
Stomach, Heat in the Liver, or or fine Flower of ground © 
the dry Telhws. 75 The laſt | will go through it, but the con 
Signs may be taken from the U- Bran will remain behind. 4 
rine, tho' it be not alrogether ſo { fine or ilk Sieve, which 15100 
material as the Dung, yet it hath a tiffany Sieve, that not {0g 
ſome true faces; for that Urine | the pure Dant of Corn bY 
that is of a pale yellowiſh Colour, . through it, all man 
G ; 2 8 
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an ſtaying behind within the 


Win, see Reeving- ſie ve, and Searce, 
oo - Searcer under thoſe Heads. 


$1GNS of Sickneſs in Horſes. 
0 firſt fizn of a Horſe's Indiſ- 
poftion, is His loathing his Food; 
den it muſt be obſerved, whether 
bc has a wild and haggard Look ; 
for the Eye of a Horſe is, as it 
mere, 4 Glaſs, through which you 
my diſcern the inward Diſpoſſ- 
tion of bis Body; whether his 
us be cold, his Mouth hot and 


tis Flanks rough and ſtaring, and 
haler than uſual about the ends; 
is Dung hard and black, or gree- 
wh; and his Urme clear and un- 
digeſted, like Water. 2. His 
yes are ſubje& to weep , his 
Head heavy and hangs down ; he 
apt ro ſtumble as he walks; he 
b ow nnd dull, tho' he was vi- 


nd eus before; he never troubles 
= ther Horſes, contrary to his for- 
< er cuſtome; he riſes and lies 


wn often in the Stable, looking 
bmards his Flanks, which are 
fonbled or folded in; his Heart 
eas, which may be perceived, 
lying your open Hand be- 
veen 4 Shoulder and Sen- 

leon the left fide ; he takes no 
otice of what is done to him. 
When a Horſe that has been 
ns ſick, piſſes without ſtriding, 
d even without thruſting for 

s Yard, letting his Water drop 
to the skin or ſheath, it is al- 
ot always a fign of Death; un- 
6 in ſuch Horfes' as have that 
tom wh en they are in Health; 
I vhich caſe, you muſt draw no 
"tures from this Sign, tho” 
ey continue to piſs after the 


ſomy, or clammy, the Hair of | 


" 


 $T-E 
It is a dangetous Sign, when a 


arte either never lies down, or 


ſtarts up immediately, not being 
able ro breathe freely in a lying 
me ; whereas, if in thedecli- 
ion of his fickneſs he lie down, 
and continue long in that poſture, 
it d a very good fign © 
When a ſick Horſe turns up the 
whires of his Eyes above, you 
may conclude that he is in Pain, 
and that his Diſeaſe is of long 
continuance. | 
From theſe Signs you may con- 
jecture in general, that your Horſe 
is ſick; and afterwards you muſt 
endeavour to diſcover his parti- 
cular Diftemper, that you may 
de able to apply ſuitable Reme- 
dies; for Morbum noſſe curationis 
eee „ A Diſeaſe that is 
own, is half cured. ED 
SILIQUOUS Sgeds, are thoſe 
that are produced in Husks, Cods 
or Shells, like Peaſe, or the like; 
and a Siliquous Seed-Veſſel is ſuch 
as has long Pods, and the Flowers 
generally conſiſt of four Leaves. 
' SILK-WORM. This Worm, yet 
glorious Crearure, ſeems to be bur 
a modern Operator in our Nor- 
thern Climares, of that excellent 
Commodity, Silk; and they are 


— 


not ſo much encreaſed and em- 


proved, as they might be in Eng- 
land, for want of their natural 
Food, which is Mulberry-Leaves ; 
| and whatever ſome have wrote to 
the contrary, is the only proper 
Food for theſe Inſects. Where-_ 
fore, abour the beginning of May, 
when the Mulberry-Tree begins to 
ſpread its Leaf, is the time their 
i 955 are, as it were by Nature, 
adapted for a Releaſe from their 


4 manner during their Sick- 


Another no leſs fatal Sign is, 
en the Hair of his Tail and on 
bull, may be eaſily plucked off. 


* 
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long Confineme nt; ſo that if you 
lay them in a Window in rhe 
warm Sun, or carry them in a 
Box between ſome pieces of Say, 
in ſome warm place about you, 

„ | keeping 
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be placed on Tables or Shelves at 


Proportion of Place there is for 


their good or ill uſage; during 


which time of every Sickneſs, 


thoſe that ſhall not fall into their 


the Leaves over them; an 
improve in Strength and Bigneſs, 


them; and in caſe they be wet, 


any great Inconveniency, in caſe 
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Keeping them warm is the night, 
they will ſoon appear in a new 
Form; then ler ſome Paper be 

full of ſmall Holes, and laid 
over _ and over that ſome 
young Mulberry-leaves ; and theſe 
ſmall Worms will eaſily find their 
natural Food; and as faſt as the 
are hatched, they will immedi- 
arely apply themſelves to their 
Leaves ; at which time may 


— 


convenient diſtances, according 
to the number of che Worms, and 


them. . 

But it muſt be obſerved, that 
they are ſick four times in their 
Feeding; the firft commonly a- 
bout twelye days after they are 
hatched, and from that time, at 
the end of every eight day, ac- 
cording to the Weather, and 


which laſts two or three days, they 
muſt be fed very little, only re- 
lieve ſuch of them as have paſt 
their Sickneſs before the reſt, and 


Sickneſs ſo ſoon. Now, the whole 
time of their Feeding is about, 
nine weeks; during which, they 
may be fed twice a-day, by aying 

as they 


ſo they may be fed more plenti- 
fully and oftner. But for the 
temper. of the Leaves, it's good 
to have them clear of Dew or 
Rain, before they be given to 


they may be ſpread on a Table; 
they may be alſo gathered and 
kept two or three days without 


People live remote from Mulberry 
Trees, or that the Weather prove 
Caſual, However, care muſt be 


— 


. 
their Dung, and the remainde 
of the Leaves, by removing the 
Worms when they are faſt on the 
new Leaves laid on them, for then 
they may be eaſily removed with 
the Leaves; and as the Room miſt 
alſo -be kepr warm in cold and 
wet Weather, ſo they muſt hae 
a little Air given them in hot 
Weather ; and all Extreams areto 
be avoided; fo that the Room 
they are kept in, muſt not betoo 
near the Tyles on the top of the 
Houſe, nor cold, nor moilt. 

For their Spinning; when they 
have fed as long as they are abe 
they will look of a clear and Am 
ber-colour, and are then read 
to go ro work; wherefore it d 
viſable to make Arches betweet 
their Shelves, with Heath, mad 
very clean, or with branches 0 
| Roſemary, ſtalks of Lavender, in 
the like, whereupon the Worn 
will faſten themſelves, and mak 
their Bottoms, which in abou 
fourreen days are finiſhed ; thi 
the beſt way is to make Cons 
Paper, and to place them wit 
their ſharp ends downward, ! 
rows; in each of which, put 
Worm, as they appear to be read 
to go to work, and there V 
they finiſh their Bottom mol 
compleatly, and with leſs wa 
chan on any Branches whatere 
Now, when they have finiſh 
their Bottoms, which vill be 
about fourten days, then as mil 
as are intended to he reſerved | 
Breeders, muſt be laid by th 
ſelves, and the VVorms 
will eat their way out in four! 
five days time; when they 110i 
| be pur together on ſome Piet 
Say, Grogram, backſide of old 
vet, or the like, made faſtagil 
' ſome VVall or Hanging in 

Houſe, tho thev have ſucceed 


had ta rid their Shelves often of | 


/ 


very well on Tables; then 


- 
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vill Engenderz and the Male 
wing fpenc himſelf, dies; as 
the Female does alſo, after ſhe 
hath lain her Eggs; which Eggs 
uſt be taken up with the point 
of 2 Knife, or ſome ſuch thi 

ur into a piece of Say,or the like, 
and kept in a Box amongſt wook- 
en Cloaths, or ſuch other dry, 
and not warm place, to the Spring; 
id as one of theſe Females will 
produce ſome hundreds of Eggs, 
few kept for Seed or Increaſe 
;ſuficienc Put the reſidue into 
Oven after the baking ot Bread, 
t it may be only hot enough 
0 kill the VVorms, for their 
wing their way out is ſome 
wrejudice to the Bottom. 

Vhen you have obtained your 
Bittoms, take off the Bags; and 
ving found their ends, put ſix, 
n, or more in a Baſon of water, 
Mere a little Gum-Tragacanth is 
ned, and ſo their Silk may be 
ally winded ; che ſmall Hairs of 
t ſeldom break, but if they do, 

ey are eaſily found again: But 
I the VVorms be not well fed, 

ſe Silk is ſmall, and breaks eaſily. 
lt there is another way for che 

ae winding ot them, by caki..g 
ap-Boilers- Liquor or Lee, which 

ery ſharp and ſtrong, into 

ch let the Bottoms be put, 

nd ſer them over the fire till the 

quor be ſcalding hot, and ſo 
t the Bottoms remain therein 
bur half a quarter of an hour, 
che gummineſs be diſſolved; 
ien put the Bottoms into clean 
ding Water, and letting them 
a while therein, they will then 
Mind with much facility : Alſo 
linim made of Wood-aſhes 

ey ſtrong, will do as well as 

ge aforeſaid Soap- Boilers Liquor. 

it for all this, there is a kind of 
" or rough fort of Silk, that 
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which may - be prepared, and 
good Silk made thereof, and in- 
different alſo of the Bags them- 
ſelves; and the fine Skeins, after 
they have paſſed through the 
Scowrers, Throſters, and Dyers 
Hands, may compare wich the 
ns EE | | 
SINEWS. They are liable, as 
in other Animals, more particu» 
larly in Horſes, to be Cut, Prickr, 
Bruiſed, or Shrunk; for which, 
many things are good; am 
others, take Tar, Bean- flower, — 
Oil of Roſes mixed together, and 
apply it hot to the place; and in 
caſe it do not preſenth good, 
then take Worms aud Sallet- O il, 


or the Ointment of Momms, and 


apply either of them, for t 

ne Sine ws again, if de 
not cut quite aſunder; bur if 
there be a Convulſion, you muſt 
with your Sciſſers cut the Sine 
aſunder; then take Roſin and Tir 
pentine, Puch and Dragons-Bload 
melted together, and clapped 
ſomewhat hot to the Sore, take 
Flax and clap upon thar, for ic 
will. cleanſe and defend, and is 2 
very excellent Medicine for any 
ſwollen Joint whatever; but if 


the Sine ws be not much ſwelled, 


only ſtiff, then take a pound of 
Black-ſoap, and ſeeth ir in a quart 
of ſtro g Ale, till it wax thick like 
Tar, and anoint the Sinews and 
Joints therewith, and it will ſup- 
ple and ſtretch them forth, tho” 
never ſo much Shrunk — Others 
uſe 2 quart of Neatsfoot-Oil, a quart 
of Ox-Galls, of Aqua vitæ or Bran- 
dy a quart, as much of Roſe-water, 
and a handful of Ryſemary ſtampt, 
all which they boil together till 
half be conſumed, and ftrain ir, 
ro uſe as there is occaſion. | 
kut more particularly, for a cut 
Sinew, take the Leaves of V/ or 
Mood bind, bruiſe them well in a 


Ul nor wind vp with the other, 


Mortar 


— 
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Mortar with May-Butter, and ap- place therewith. 4. Linſeed and 
ply it to them, it's very good to Barley-Meal mixt well together 
kuit the Sine vs together. and plaiſtered to, is very good to 
Alſo for the ſhrinking of the Si- | mollify and ſoften all hardneſß d 
news we have this peculiar Re- Sinews, Nerves and Joints, 
ceipt; Take an handful of Chick- | SIT-FAST, or Stich fait, is 1 
weed , the like quantity of red hard Knob, even as hard as x 

Roſes dried, which put into 4 Horn, that grows in an Horſe 
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pint of Az, and a pint of Canary, skin, under the Saddle, faſt u 
and ler them boil together till a 
fourth parr be conſumed, then 
put to them a pint of Trotters-Oit, 
and let that boil alſo a good 
while, keeping of them ſtirring; 
which being ſirained, anoint the 
grieved part therewith, chafing 
it in very well with your Hand, 
Holding a hot Fire-ſhovel or Brick- 
bat before it at the ſame time, to 
make ir fink in the better; when 
you bind ir up, put to it ſome 
Herbs; and at three or four times 
dreſſing, it will be well: Like- 
wiſe to bath the grieved part 
with a Decoction of the Root of 
Scabious and Garden-Tanſie boiled 
in Sallet- oil; or with a decoction 
of the Leaves of Mullen, with 
Sage, Marjwam and Camamile- 
flowers, is very good. 
STNEW-SHRINKING, is an 


$ 
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Evil incident to Oxen, c. that 
makes them cloſt or halt through 
ſtiffneſs of the Nerves; in which 
caſe, 1. Chafe the Legs, Knees, 
aod Hams, with Salt and Oil mix- 
ed rogether, till he be well. 2, 
Eut if the Sinews be {tf about 
the Knees, bath him with hor 
Vinegar, or with Miſl:toe fod in 
running Water, or wita Millet, 
that is a Grain-hke Trores and 
Linſeed ; and in all Iſſues, you 
muſt ſcariſy and raſe the gricved 
place, putting thereon freſh But- 
ter waſhed lu Water and Vinegar, 
and at laſt anoint it with falt Buz- 
ter mixt with Goat- ſuet. 3. O- 
thers boil Sou hermrohd in Salles- 
oil or Neats-fo2j-11, and auoinꝭ tl e 


| 


his Fleſh, that comes by a Sad 
dle - gall or bruiſe, which not in 
poſtumating, the Skin falls deac 
and looks like an hard piece 9 


Leather. For the Curing of it 


Take a long Nail with the poi 
turned inwards, and catch holde 


the edge of the deadSkin or Hon 
which will riſe from the ſound 


Skin, and with a ſharp Knife ci 
away all the dead and hard Sk 


from the ſound Fleſh, and he 
It up, by pouring hot But ter int 
it Morning and Evening; at 
when the Flefh. is made ever 
dry and skin ir, either with 


Powder of Honey and Lime, a 


wich Soot and Cream mixed toge 
ther; or waſh the Wound eitbe 
with Urine or Whitewine, andd: 
it. up with the Powder of 0yjs 
ſhells burnt, or of Bole-Armaniat 
or elſe take the green Leaves of 


Cabbage, ſtamp them with A 


greaſe, working them into 
Oointment, and lay the fame! 
his Back; then put on the Sadd 
and back him, and it will in a e 
days cure him. . 
SEY-LARK : It's a very cn 
mon Bird in all parts of Enya 
and fo not ſo much regarded al 


taken notice of: It's very hard 


living almoſt upon any Food, 
he hath but a green Turf of thi 
leaved Graſs once a Week. |} 
later than the Woodcock by i 
moſt two Months; for he ſeldo 


hatk young Ones till the middle 


qa, where s the other has ti 
in March. Eur tho in WII 


—— ß :: — — 
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81 
tſee great fllocks of this Bird, 
moſt in every County through- 
ur the Kingdom, yet we 


weſt of their Neſts, of any Birds 
it are known to be ſo plentiful. 
tey build moſt commonly in the 
xm, or thick high Grafs-Mea- 
os, and have uſually three or 
ur in a Neſt, rarely if ever ex- 
number; which | 


eeding that 
ung may be taken out at a fort- 


zhr old, and will be brought up 
Inoſt with any Meat; but if they 


re at firſt Sheeps-heart and Egg 
hopped together, till they are 
bour three Weeks old, or till 
y come to feed themſelves, it 


[nor be amiſs; and when they 


me to eat alone, give them 
neal, Hempſeed and Bread mix- 
{ rogerher with a little Egg, 
ich Hempſeed bruiſe, and they 
l eat it the better; and be ſure 
firſt to chuſe ſuch Seed as has 
od Kernels, and ſweer, other- 
le you will but deceive your 
d and the Bird too. Being 
weht up young, theſe Birds 


uy be trained to any thing, but 


bu muſt always obſerve to give 
em Sand at the bottom of the 
ze, and let them have a new 
ut every Week ; but they muſt 
we no Perches in their Cages, 
the WoxdLarks had, for theſe are 
llt. Larhs. a 

Now, as to the way of taking 
add Skylark, it may be done 
M1 an Hobby and Nets, as the 
Lak is taken, for which, ſee 
Lark. But there are alſo o- 
fer rays for it in dark Nights, 
WE! Tramel, which is a Net of 
ny ſix yards long, and fix yards 
u, run through with fix rihs 


Mckthread ; which rits, at the 


Ids, are put upon two poles ſix- 
a koot long, made leſſer at 
Mend, and 10 is carried be- 
en tuo Men half a yard from 


find che 


— , A 


FRY 
che Ground, every ſix ſteps tonchi- 
ing the Ground, co cauſe the Birds 
to fly up, otherwiſe the Net may 
be carried over them, withour 
diſturbing them; ſo when you © 
hear them fly againſt the Net, 
| clap it down, and they are ſafe 
under it. And this Net will not 
only take Sky-Zarks, but all other 
ſorrs of Birds that come near; 
ſuch as Partridges, Quails, Word: 
cocks, Snipes, Felfares, and whar 
not, almoſt in every dark Night. 
—— Another way of taking 
them, is with a pair of Day-Nets 
and a Glaſs, which is indeed very 
fine ſport in a clear froſty Morne 
ing; and theſe Nets are commons 
ly ſeven foot deep, and fifteen 
long, knit with your French Meaſe 
and very fine Thread. — 
third way, is by a Bell, called by 
the name of Loo-Bell, with a great 
Light carried in a Tub; which 
gives pleaſant ſport, by reaſon of 
its light: But the Bell is carried 
by one Man, as alſo the Tub and 
Candles, but the Net by another; 
and the Light and the Bell toge- 
ther ſo amaze the poor Birds, 
that theys lie for dead, and 


— « — 


ſo they roſs a little Net over 
them. This way of Birding has 


a great conveniency before the 
Tramel-Net; for with this Bell 
they can go among Buſhes, by 
Rivers, and Shaw-tides, where 


commonly the Snipes and Mood. 


cocks lie; and it's a ſure way for 
raking a Covey of Partridges. — 
The laſt way of taking your Lark, 
is in az great Snow z when you 
muſt take an hundred or ewo hun- 
dred yards of Pack-thread, and 
every nx inches faſten a Nooſe 
made with Horſe-hair, (two Hairs 
riilted together is enough) the 
more Line, the better; for it 
will reach the greater length, and 


| conſequently have tie. more ſport; 
Len 


Then at every twenty Yards, 
| you muſt have a little Stick to 
_ thruſt into the Ground, and ſo 
go on till it be all ſer; then a- 
mongſt the Nooſes ſcatter ſome 
white Oats from one end to the 
other, and you will find the Larks 
flock extroardinarily chither, and 
when three or four are taken, ſee 
and take them out, for elſe they 
may make the others fly; and 
when you are at one end, they 
will be at the other end a feed- 
ing; ſo that you need not fear 
ſcaring them away, for it makes 
them more eager ar their Food : 
If it be after Chriftmas, betore 
the Snow fall, rheſe Birds ſeldom 
or never prove good for ſinging : 
Take them that you intend to 
keep for ſinging, in October, and 
then they will fing a little after 
Chriſtmas ; and of them chooſe 
\ our the ſtreighteſt, largeſt, and 
| loftieſt Bird, and he that hath 
moſt white in his Tail ; for theſe 
are the moſt uſual Marks 'for a 
Cock: And for a Cage, you muſt 
provide him a good large one, 
with a Diſh in the middle thereof, 
or at one end, and put always 
ſome Water in when you place 
the Turf in it, for the Water 
cauſes the Turf to grow in the 
Cage : If you find him wild and 
| buckiſh, tie his Wings for two 
or three Weeks, till he become 
both atquainted and tame alſo: 
Then when you perceive him pret- 
ty orderly, untie his Wings, ſtil] 
letting him hang in the ſame 
place he did. This old Birds 
Food muſt be Hemp. ſeed, Bread, 
and a few white Oats, for he 
takes great delighr ro husk the 
Oats; and when he begins to 
ſing, once in a week you may 
give him an hard Egg, or ſhred 
him a little boyled Afutton, or 
Veal, or Seeep's-heart ; but you 
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time, in Ranges, five or fix 1n4 


for Building, · that for Covering 


SLA 
8 | 
muſt obſerve in this Bird, 23; 
all others, that you give him . 
ſalt Meat, nor no Bread that is a 
ny thing ſalt. | | 
\ SKIRRET, or Sir wort. Robe 
are very ſweet, and delight in 
very fat high Mould, being raif 
ed by ſlips planted in the Spring] 


ches aſunder, which, if they bd 
watered in a dry ſeaſon, will yield 
a very plentiful increaſe the ſuc} 
eeding Winter, which they will 
endure very well: They may id 
taken up at any time before th 
Spring be two forward, if nof 
prevented by Froſt ; and whet 
the Roots are raiſed, the tops ar 
to be covered in Earth for a far 
ther increaſe ; It's of an hot ani 
moiſt Nature, Corroborating ani 
good for the Stomach, exceeding 
ly nouriſhing, wholeſome and de 
licate; of all the Root Kind nc 
ſubject to be Windy: It's ſeldo 
eaten Raw, but being Boykd 
Stewed, Roaſted under the Em 
bers, baked in Pies, whole, ſic 
ed, or in Pulp, it's very accept 
able to all Palates. 
SKREYN, is anTnſtrumer 
made of Wyre, on a Frame, f 
dividing of Corn from Duſt Ct 
ckle, Rey, c. It's alſo uſu; 
ly made of Lath, for dhe Skreet 
ing of Earth, Sand, Gravel 


Co 

SLAB: This is the outſide ſi 
py Plank or Board, ſaw d off iti 
the ſides of Timber, 

SLAG 3 thus they call the Rt 
crement of Tron. 
SLATE, Among Matters 


not the leaſt to be conſidered, 
mong the Kinds whereof ol 
Country Slate is very good, bel 
far it's ſtatelineſs, permanel 


and cherpnefs ; mulaicundes i 
low of the firſt; tor the {econ 


„ 
the moſt experienced Helliers or 
Coyerers withSlate,hayce onjectur- 
ed that ſome have continued on 
Houſes ſeveral hundreds of Years, 
and are yet as firm as when firſt 
pur up. And as to the third, the 
compuration of Charges here an- 
nexed, may give ſome hints, as 
aſily to gueſs at the whole Charge 
thereby, as compared with Tiling, 
leading, Boarding, Oc. but in 
the firſt place ſome Directions 
may be given, whereby the firm 
and faſting Goodneſs of any Slate 
may be Experimented, and with- 
cur Expence. 1. Take the thin 
clefr Stone, Slate, or Shindle, and 
ſo knock ir againſt any hard Mat- 
ter, ſo as to make it yield a 
found ; which if good and clear, 
that ſort ot Stone is not craky, 
but firm and good. Or, 244. 
If in Hewing it does not break 
betore the edge of the Sects, 
which is the Hewing Inſtrument 
of the Slaters, you need not 
much doubt of the firmnels there- 
of. 321y, But if after ir hath been 
cradly weighed (and the account 
thereof laid by) it be put for 
two, four, or eight Hours, and 
let o remain all under, Water in 
1 Veſſel, and afrerwards taken up 
and wiped very clean with Cloths; 
't then it weigh more than be- 
fore 'ris of that Kind, which im- 
vibes Water, and therefore not 
ft to endure any confiderable 
une without rotting the Larh and 
Timber, 4ly. Their Goodaeſs 
My be ſomewhat gueſſed at by 
ther Colour; for the over black- 
IN blew is apteſt to take in Wa- 
ler, but the lighter blew is always 


ravel 


ide ſa 
off fol 


the RK 


atteril 
vering 
er ed, 
reof 0l 
od, bl 
nanel 
indes 
ſecon 


My be added the Touch; for a 
600d Stone feels ſome what hard 
7 rough, whereas an open one 
tels very ſmooth, and, as twere, 


tie firmeſt and cloſeſt; to which | 


SLA 

| Ways, perpendicular in the midſt 
of a Veſſel of Water, about half 
'a Foot in depth, and be ſure the 
upper un-immerſed part of the 
Stone be not accidentally wetred 
by. the Hand, or otherwiſe, and 
ſo let it remain a Day, half a Day, 


or leſs, and if it be a good firm 


Stone, it will not draw (as the 
ſpeak) Water above halt an Inch 
above the levell of the Water, 
and that perhaps but at the edges 
only; the parts whereof might 
be ſome what looſned in the Hew- 
ing; but a bad Stone will draw 
Vater up to the very top, be it 
as long as it will all over. 

Now the Charges of Covering 


Houſes with Slate, may be thus 

computed. | 

75 - Se d. 

1000 of Efford ſmall Blew | 
at the Ships ſide in Pli- 3 6 


mouth Harbour. | 
1000 of Efford large Blew 9 9 


looo of Can Pelmel _ 7 0 
1000 of ſmall Ble of o- 

ther Quarries | 4 0 
roc of large Blew 8 


3000 of ſmall Blew accounted 
two Tuns in Carriage by VVa- 
ter. 5 
1000 of large Blew, one Tun. 
3000 of ſmall will cover one Poole 
of Work at the fifth Pin Plain. 


Every Pool of VVork is either 
6 Foot broad, ard 14 Foot up, on 
both ſides, or 168 Foot in length, 
3000 of large will cover 


and one in breadth, | 
2 Pooles of plain- work. 5 1 6 
Hewing ot all ſorts of plain 1 4 


1 


plain Pelmel per 1000, 


Threæ Buſnells of incheſter- 
Meaſure of good Lime, will take 
{1x Buſhells of freſh VVater Sand, 


Py. 5!y, Place your Stone long- | 


and ſerves to lay on one Pool of 
I Work, 


s bu 
VV: rk, tho' much leſs may ferve | 
turn. Fa =— 5 ns | 


Zoo Laths to every Pool of VVork. } 
1000 of Lath- Nails to every 300 


ot Laths. then rhey take it for granted there 
5 | | . is both the ſtolen Goods and the 
iht Dole A | 
VVork | a SMALLAGE:; fome uſe this | 
N Lath on 2000 erb in their Pottage; and it}, | 
5 co uh bor. more ot | by the] raiſed by Seed, which is reddiſh # 
9rk- © Slate. Day. | and pretty big, of a roundih o. 
; BRINE | Hew 180 vall Figure, a little more full, and 
plain. riſing on one fide than the other, | 

Pin 4000 and ftreaked'trom one end to the 


 SLEEPY-EVIL, is a Diſtem- 


per in Swine, which takes them 
in Summer- time; to Cure which, 
keep them faſting four and twen- 
ry Hours, and give them VVater 
to Drink, wherein is ſtamped the 
Roots of «11d Cucumbers, or Stone 
Cup, which u ill make them Vo- 
mit and Caſt, and prove a preſent 
Remedy... pr of 
SLIP, is the rending or pul- 
ling of a Sprig from a Branch, or 
the Branch from an Arm of a 
Tree, and ſo a Slip may have its 
rent double cr treble ſlipped, or 
the Stalk ragged. „ 
SLOT: This is the Name given 
to the Footing and Treading of 
an Hearr. 5 : 
SLUTE-HOUND., This is a 
Dog fo called in Scotland, and is 
ſomewhat b1:gcr than a Rache; 
and in Colour, for the moſt part, 


brov n or ſandy ſpotted; and this 


A 
England and Scotland, where the 
People are wont to live too much 


his Leader to any Houſe where 
they have Entrance denied them, 


* 


. | | 
S MIT, a Diſeaſe in Com, 
proceeds chiefly from too much 
farneſs and ranknefs- of Land; | 
but ſometimes the ſowing of ſinut · 
ty Corn, by ſoiling the Land with 
rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hawn, 
| Fern, &c. is ſuppoſed to prove 
the cauſe thereof; bur tis certain 
the ſowing of VVhear mixt with 
Smut, doth generally produce a 
ſmutty Crop whether the Smut 
it felt grow or not) which my 
be prevented by ſteeping the Corn 
in Brine, or preparing the Ground 
for ir, by Liming, or other wajs 
of enrich ng it, with ſharp of 
faline Lungs or Soils; it being 
evident, that the often ſowing of 
Land with the ſame Grain, o 
much out of heart, produces 
ſmutty Crop, againſt che whicl 
the aforeſaid Remedies are ef 
fectual. „„ 
SNAIL, is a Reptil that is per 


Animal has the tenſe ot Smelling 
to ſo exquiſite a degree, that they 
will follow 

Thieves, and purſue them with 
violence tulthey over take them; 
nay, tho' a Thief ſhouid take the 

VVater, they will follow, and arc 

never quiet, till they take what 
ehey ſeek tor; for it is a common 


? 
\ - 


— — —— io rn anno te tne 
_ 


the Foot-ſteps or 


Cuſtom amonyſt the Borders ct 


J — , - 
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' nicious toVVall-Fruir and Garden 
plants; fo that as many of thei 
ſhould be deſtroyed as might be 
' when they are beſt to be diſco 
vered, which is early in the Morng 
ning: The beſt way to take then 
| is to ſer Tile, Brick, or Board 
hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, or 
cherwiſe ; ſo that the Snails ma 
ſeek ſhelter under them; ſor 4 


— 


8 NA 


out Aichaelmas they feeure them- 
25 n i X e the whole 
winter, unleſs they be prevented 
by tacing and deſtroying them in 
D:cember, which is an eafie and 
fure way. And tis to be vbſerv d, 
that ſuch Fruit as the - Snails have 
begun to feed on, muſt be let to 
remain, for they will make an 
end of that before they begin on 
more, | 

SNAKES and Adders. Theſe 
ute a ſort of Vermine very inju- 


nous in biting: Children, Cattle, | or beginaing of June. 
(5c, They affect Milk above any 


wing. A good remedy againſt 
them, is to keep Peacocks, which 
prey upon them. But their Sting 
or Bite is eaſily cured, it an hor 
ron be rim:ly applied fo near 


v the wounded place as the Per- 


fon 1s able ro endure it; ſome 
Inzenious Perſons having confi- 


teacly affirmed ic will attract the | 0 
as are hard, which thoſe of India, 


ſenom totally from the Wound. 


Neither is the method nſed in 
and London are; and foft Soap, 


le C:naries for this putpoſe in- 
conzruous; che Nitives ficſt op2n- | 
tz the place bitten with a ſhirp 
latte, by a ſtreight Ligature be- 
b tie Wound, h Id the Fiager 
lien for ſo ne time upright, out 
& witch the venome, being of a | 
gely nature, aſcends. 
le with a ſtronz Rod, wich a 
doudle Hook at the Lise, called 
Maps, 4 
SNA P-DRAGON Antirrhinum, 
iu ſome pretty diverſities, as 
. The white Snap Dragon, very 
mnmon. 2. The white varie2a- 
& one, ike the other, but brold 
r Leaved, divided in the mid- 
We, and turned up on the edges, 
"tt many ſmall long purpliſh 
es on the iuſide. 3. The red, 
auch is of two or three ſorts; 


he eg: ; 
lc beſt dowred, like the former. 


SNAP, is a kind of fiſhing for- 


8904 
N paler. 4. The yellow, diſtin- 
guiſnhed only from the common 
wnite in the yellow colour of its 
Flowers. They flower from May 
to 7uly, and the Seeds are ripe in 
Auguſt, they being all raiſed from 
Seeds, and bear Flowers the ſe- 
cond Year, when the old Roots 
 commovly. periſh; yet che Slips 
being taken off and ſer, will grow; 
the beſt being thoſe that do not 
riſe to flower; and the beſt time 
of ſetting them is the end of May 


SNARE. This word is uſed va- 
rioufly ; but in Fiſhing, it ſignifies 
to rake Fiſh in Wyer-grihs or 
Snares, Wiles or Stall- Nets. 

SNEED, or Snead, is the Han- 
dle of a Sythe, or the like Tool. 
SNITING ; this is a term uſed 
' concerning a Hawk, when ſne does, 


as it were, Sneeze. 


SOAP is diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
Venice, Mai ſilles, Caſtile, Naples, 


ſuch as are the common Soap, 10 
called, and bl;ck Soap. Now the 
Indian ſort is m de of a Lixjvium 
of Pot-aſbes, to ſtrong thit an Egg 
may ſwim thereon, of which 
they take twenth pound, and two 


of Goat or Sheeps Fat or Tallom, 


boil all together for an hour, or 
ſo long till being cold it come to 
à due conſiſtency, ſtrain it whilſt 
hot through a Linnen Cloth into 
a broad earthen or pewter Veſſel, 
and being cold, cut it out in the 
form of Bricks, Ce. And for 
the white hard Soap of Naples 
boiled to a confiſtency, ſixteen 


pound of the ſame Lixiulum, and 


ciyo of Dcers Suet, then form it 


| into Bricks, and dry, the other 


hird S ap; being made io the 
lame manner, only they differ in 
me proportion of the Ingredients 


"2 deep Roſe- red, but the other 


and time of boiling. 


* "1 Then 


SOA SOA 
Then as for the common Soap | ounce, and Salt of Tartar an ounce | 
_ aforeſaid, tis made thus; rake | and an half, ler them be all mixed 
Oak: or Beech-afhes, or rather Por- together, by well beating them 
aſhes three parts, Quick-lime one, | in a Stone Mortar with a wooden 
moiſten the Pol. aſhes a little, and | peſtie, adding damask Roſe-water 
then mix theQuicklime with them. | impregnated with Musk, a ſuffci- 
Lay upon Lay, or rather cover ent quantity, and ar the end, Oi 
the Quick-lime over with them, | of Rhodium, Oil of ſweet Mary. | 
which leave ſo long in a large Fat, | ram, each an ounce and an half | 
till the Lime falls aſunder, and | of Musk and Civet each two ſcry- 
they mix together, ceaſing to | ples, mix and make it up inte 

make a noiſe ; pur on more Wa- Balls, | 
ter, that the Maſs may become Laſtly, for black Soap, it is 
more moiſter ; then with a ſuffi- | made with ſtrong He as atorcſaid, 
cient quantity of boiling Water and Whale or Fiſh o, common- 
more, extract the fiery Lixivious I ly called 7rain-0il, and is brought 
Lye”, called commonly by the | to its due conſiſtency by conveni- 

Workmen, the Magiſtral or'Cx- {ent boiling. 8 85 | 
pital He; and is ſo ſtrong, that | SOARAGE; this is a term in 
an Egg will ſwim therein: This | Faulconry, by which is meant the 

Wh muſt be drawn off, and of the firſt Year of an Hawk's Age. 
01 lame Mixture, make another He, SOAR-HAWR, By this name 
i not quite fo ſtrong, wich boiling Þ is the Hawk called, from thy firſt] 
i Water; with which, mix your | taking her from the Eries, tillſhe! 
ff Dil, Lard, Fat, or Tallow, which | hath mewed her Feathers. Now 
M boil with a ſoft Fire, till they J theſe, as well as the Brancher, 
| wax white; then add of the Ca- | mewed gc. muſt be caretuly 
"y Pira! Lye in triple proportion to | Taught ; eſpecially the Faulconcr 
il the 0il, Lard, Fet, or Tallow, and | muſt take them from their ill cu- 
} continue boilingrill they are coa- I ſtom of Carrying, which may be 
| gulared, and all compacted into | done by ſerving them with pre 
mW. one Body; then make tryal of ir f Trains, whereby they will leat 
an: by the Tongue; if the taſte be | ro abide on the Quarry : Neithe 
1 ſheet, you muſt add more of the] muſt he forget to coy them 
. Capital Lye ; if biting, ir muſt be] much as may be, for they vill re- 
fl boiled till it has ſwallowed up the | member a Kindneſs or Injury bet 
Fl | Oil; bur if more than ordinary | ter than any other Hawk. Whe 
1 pungent, more Oil muſt be lea- f they are newly taken, and w 
1 ſurely and at diſcretion put in; | not feed, rub their Feet wich 
then boil it till it begins co roap j watm Fleſn, whiſtling to her, ſome 
and run clear or tranſparent from] times putting the Fleſh into her 
the Ladle, and continue the boil- | Beak ; aud if ſhe perſiſt not to 
ing for the ſpace of three hours. | feed, rub her Feer with a Ive 
As for that known by the name | Bird, and if at the Bird's crying, 
of perfumed Soap; take white | ſhe ſeizes on him with her Feet 
Venetian Soap one pound, impal- | it's a fign ſhe will feed; then rear 
| pable Powder of Orice-root tour | off the Skin and Feathers of the 
- ounces, three ounces of white | Bird's Breaſt, and put Him to ber 
Starch in powder, Magiſtery, or the | Beak, and ſhe will eat: When 
Marchaſite, Spermaceti,of each one ſhe will feed upon your. wh 


ang 


S 

ad chirp, then hood her with a 
Rufler-hood, and feed her in the 
morning early; and when ſhe 
bath ended, give her a Breathing 
in the day-time; and as often as 
ſhe is hooded, give her a Bit or 
two; for her Supper, let her have 
an Hen's Brains, . : 

SOIL for Timber-Trees, Moſt 
Timber-Trees proſper well in any 
Land which will produce Corn or 
Fe, if not exceſſive Stony; in 
which, nevertheleſs, there are 
ſome Trees delight; or altogether 
clay, which few or no Trees do 


naturally affect, yet the Oak proſ- 


pers in it; and ſuch Ozkis preferr d 
for irs Toughneſs by many Work- 
men, But of all Scils, the Cow- 
Paſtrue doth certainly exceed for 
planting Wood, Yer divers Hea- 
thy Grounds, and as harren Hills 
a5 any in England, do no bear, or 
lately have born, Woods, Groves, 
or Copſes, which yield more Profit 
to the Owners than their beſt 
Wheate-Lands, as the Brabant 
Nurſeries and ſome home Planta- 
tions, teſtifie. By this Induſtry, 
a few Acorns have Peopled the 
Neighbouring Ground with young 
Stachs and Trees, and the reſidue 
have become delightful and pro- 
firable' Groves and Copſes.. We 
ſee daily, that coarſe Lands bear 
theſe Stocks, as Oaks, Walnuts, 
Cheſnuts, Pines, Fir, Aſh, Wild- 
Pear, Crabs ;, and ſome of them, 
4s the Pear, Fir, or Pine, ſtrike 
their Roots through the hardeſt 
Rocks and Stones. There are c- 
thers that will grow in any mede- 
race Soil, eſpecially it committed 
to it in Seed, which Allies them 
t) che Ground. They are much 
aſſiſted by ſtirring the Ground a- 


bout them for a few years. A 


ſtrong Plow, a Winter Mellowin?, 
and Summer Heats, incorporated 


SQL, 
aſſiſtance of Lime, Loam,Sand, rot- 
ren Compoſt, diſcreetly mixt, per- 
form wonders even in the moſt 
unnatural Soil. In ſuch places 
where Woods have formerly 
grown, the old Roots and Stumps 
are to be dug up, for they four 
and poiſon the Ground. The Soil 
it ſelf does frequently point beft 
to the particular Species, tho 
ſome are for all places alike: But 
to try which is moſt agreeable, 
ſow your Seeds promiſcuouſly, 
and you will know by the thriving 
of 'em. 

— SOLITARY-Sparrow. This Bird 
15 naturally ziven to Melancholy, 
loving ſolitary and by-places, and 
from thence at firft came his 
name : Their place of delight, is 
by old decayd and uninhabited 
places, as being far removed from 
the company of all ſorts of Birds. 
She is very jealous both of her 
Eggs and of her young Ones; 
makes her Neſt in Holes, and 
chiefly in old Banks, or in the 
holes of old hollow Trees, build- 
ing the ſame with any Materials 
that lie next to her Habitation, 
and moſt nigh and convenient to 
her Neſt; for ſhe is a very idle 
Eird, and now and then doth not 
lay together Stuff _ to keep 
her Young warm. She Breeds 
three times a Year, in April, May, 
and Fune, and hath her Young 
at no certainty ; of which, if you 
would bring up any, chufe the 
faireſt of the Neſt, and biggeſt 
alſo, and let them be pretty well 
covered with Feathers before chey 
be tiken out; for they are not 


given to be ſullen, without you 


let them alone ſo long till they are 
-juſt ready to fly; and if they will 
not open their Bllls, do you open 
them, and give them the quantity 
of two grey Peaſe, at three or 


with the pre nant Turf, or a ſlight | four times, and you will quickly 


153 perceive 


MOD Fa 
. 
perceive them to eat of them- 
ſclyes: Tou may put in their Pan 
or Trough ſome Stieeps- heart and 
Egg, as you feed the young Birds 
withal; but tho? they feed them- 
ſelves, put two or three pieces 


in their Mouths, until ſuch time cident to Poultry, as well as other 
as you perceive them to eat enough z Animals, whercin tis called by 
to ſatisfie themſelves. Cage them 
as ſoon as ever chey are forward 
to eat off the Stick, and put ſome 
fine dry Moſs in the bottom there- Mouth, ſuck out the Juice, ard 
of, keeping them as clean and 2s 


neat as poſſibly you can, ther- 
wiſe they will grow lame and dye 
quickly: So that you muſt kcep 


Sand in the bottom of the Cage 


in Summer, as you muſt Mot: and 
Hay in Winter; and feed them 
AvichSheeps-hearr and Egg minced 
ſmall, and now and then ſome 
Paſte, and if you pleaſe, a little 


_ Weod-Lark's Meat alſo. Sce Pale, 


Kee, | 


SOXHERSETSHIRE, is a lurge 


maritime County in the Weſt of 
England, fo called ſrom Somerton, 
_ formerly the chief place thereof, 


but now a ſinall Market-Town of 
little or no credit. ICs bounded 


on the Eaſt with Miliſſire, on the 


Weſt by Devonſbire and the Se- 
vern's Mouth, North ward by Glo- 
ceſierſhire, Southward by Dorſet 
and Devonſhires; about 50 Miles 
in Length from Eatt to Weſt, 
and in Breadth, from North to 
South, 40: In which compaſs of 


Ground, it contains 16750cco A- 


cres, and about $oooo0 Hovies 3 
the whole being divided into 42 
Hundreds; wherein are 385 Pa- 
riſhes, and 35 Market- Towns, 


ſeven whereof are privileged to 
ſend Members to Parliament. 


The Soil here is very Fruitful, 


and the Country pleaſant in Sum- 


mer, but the Road very deep in 
Winter, Aendiſp-Nills near Wilt. 


ſhire, are noted for oe 


2 


ö 


for many uſes in the Kitchen, be 


SOR» 
Lead Mines, as is St. Vingait's 
Rock near Brifto!, for its greg 
plenty of Diamonds, equal to thoſe 
of India in their Luſtre, but not in 
Hannes. 
SORE-EYES ; tis a Diſeaſe in- 


different names; and is cured if 
; you take a Leat or two of Ground 
J, and chawing it well in your 


ſpit it into the Eye, and it will 
certainly heal it. —— As this is 
a Diſtemper alſo incident to Dog, 
the ſame Receipt ſerves, 
SORING ; this they call the 
footing of a Hare when ſhe is in 
open Field; for the Huneſmen 
tay, e ren; 
SOBRANCES are taken two 
manner of ways; either for an 
Evil State and compoſition of an] 
Horſe's Body, which is to be di 
cerned either by the ſhap&/ num. 
ber, quality, or ſight of the Mem 
ber evil- affected and diſeaſed; o 
elſe it is the looſning and diviſod 
of any Unity; which. as it mn 
change diverſly, ſo it hath divers 
names accordingly ; for if ſuch a 
diviſion or lcofing be in the Bone 
then 'tis called Fracture; if in an 
fleſny part, a Weund, or Ulcer 
if in the Veins, a Rupture ; it in 
the Sine ws, a Convulſſion, or Cam 
and in the Skin; an Aci 
JFF 
SORREL; of which. there are 
ſeveral ſorts, but the larteſt 
beſt for the Garden, and ſerves 


ins raiſed eafjly' enopgh Irc 
plants, which ſhould not be fe 
too near, the ſame being apt f 
grow large and ſpread abroad 
but the uſual way of | propagit 
ig it is by Seed, which is ſmall 
flike,' and of à Triangular On. 
Figure; ſharp pointed # 1) 
Kite, We þ DL” OOO ; end 


— 


SOR 


a WH cd, and of an excellent dar k 
rear BY Cinnamon Colour: It may be fown 
of Wl (of whatever fort it be) in March, 
tin il, Mah, June, Fuly, and Au- 

"Wl cf, and the beginning of Sep- 
in. nber, provided ſuffcieut Time 
hir be allowed it to grow big enough 
by to reſiſt the rigour of the Win- 
1er; and 'tis either ſown in open 
und Ground, or elſe in ſtreight Rows, 
our or Furrows, in Beds or Borders; 


in all which Caſes it muſt be fown 
rery thick, becauſe many of its 
Plants periſh: The Ground it 
requires ſhould be Naturally good, 
or well improved with Dung : Ic 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds, 
well watered, and once a Year 


tis firſt cut down to che Ground: 
The Mould ſerves to give it new 
vizour ; and the Seafons moſt 
proper for applying it is in the 
hor Months of the Year. | 

Its Sced is gathered in Fuly, by 
wich 'tis propagated, tho” that 
called Round Sorrel, from the 
toundneſs of its Leaves, thoſe 
of the other ſort being ſharp- 
pointed, is mulciplied by running 
branches, that take Root in the 
Eirth, as they run over it, which 
being taken off and tranſplanted, 
produce thick Tufts, and theſe al- 
lo other Runners, and ſo on. The 
tender Leaves of this ſort are 
ſometimes mixed with Sallad Fur- 
acures; but *cis ordinarily uſed in 
bovillons or thin Broth. Sorrel, 
in a Sallad, ſhould be mixt with 
other Herbs, amongſt which let 


and Rue, or Mint, which is hot, 
2d it ought to be uſed only in 
hot Scaſons, and by Young, Cho- 


bo in het Diſtempers. 55 
SORT of, Ballances, tis four 
Dozen, | 


SOW ; ſuch as is deſigned for 


covered with a little Mould, after 


— 
— 


there be Lettice, which is moiſt, 


| 


| 


_—_—— — 


— 


reddiſn Purple; but the 


lerick and Sanguine Men, and al- 
| ferable before the zeſt, bus the 


ö 
ö 


N 
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Breeding ; the beſt time for Co- 
vering is February; and to make 
them Brim, or take Boar, give. 
them Barly ſod ; for a Sow going, 
again to Boar will not ſuffer. him 
to cover her, till her Ears hang 
downwards; and when is 
wich Pig let her not eat too many 
Acorns, neither let the Boar come 
near her, but every Sow have 2 
particular Sty for her ſelt; and let 
her not go abroad for nine or 
ten Days after her Farrowing : 
Keep the Sty clean; for tho filthy 
feeds, yet chey deſire ta lie dry 
and clean in Styes. They bring 
forth thrice a Year, at every ten 
Weeks end, and twelve, fourteen 
and ſixteen are common; and 
look how many Tears a Sow has, 
ſo many of the beſt Pigs pre- 


ſerye and ler her bring up. Sce 


Swine S paying. | | 
 SOW-BREAD, Cyclamen, ap- 
pears without Leaf, or ſon, ſmall 
naked Stalks, the Flowers com- 
ing up folded in the Leaves, and 
turning up their Leaves that are 
but five, ſome of a bright ſhin- 
ing reddifh Purple, as the Ver- 
nal one; another that Flowers m 
the Spring, is a pale Purple? 
There are alſo white Vernal ones 


ſingle, and the ſmall Purple ela- 


men, beſides another larger, os 4 
te moſt, are 
thoſe that begin to flower in Au- 
guſt, and ſo continue to Septem- 
ber, and ſome to October, 1. The 
N one, of Autum, of the 
paler Purple. 2. The narrow- 
leaved Son- Bread, when of one 

Purple black, another white. 3. 

The Double Purple, with about 

a dozen Leaves in a Flower, &c. 
The Spring Cyclamens are pre - 


double moſt of all, and hardeſt 
to be got: They ſeldom inercaſe 
by Roots, therefore tailed dy 
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Seeds; the Head or Veſſel that | White Marble, 'Liquoriſh, Shumack, 


contains them after the Flowers 
are paft ſnrinketh down, winding 
the Stalk in a ſcrowl about it, 
and lyerh on the Ground hid un- 
der the Leaves, where it grows 

reatand round, containing ſome 
Call Seeds, which as ſoon as 


ripe muſt be ſown in Pots or 


Boxes in good light Earth, and 


Covered near a finger thick. When 


they are ſprung up, and the ſmall 
Leaves dried down, ſome more 
of the ſame Earth is to be put 
upon them, and after the ſecond 
Year they muſt be removed about 


nine Inches aſunder, where _ 


may ſtand and bear Flowers, an 
probably may yield ſome varie- 
ty. 5 

VSpacks, ate Springs of Wa- 
ter, ariſing out of the Minerals 
of the Earth, or from Mines of 
Niter , Sulpher, Allom, Bitumen, Cou- 


peras, &c. and all Phyſical Wa- 


trrs, ſome Purging by Urine, o- 
thers hy Vomit and Stool: That 
in Torkſhire is the moſt noted of 
this kind in. England. | 
SPADE, is an Inſtrument for 


_ Digging; the ordinary one is made 


ſeveral ways, bur that which is 
lighteſt and thineſt wrought is the 
beſt, provided it do no want its 
due ſtrength, and the cleaner they 
are kept the better they work. See 
Turfing-ſpade and Trenching- ſpade. 
SPAIN and Portugal. They 
are divided into twenty Kingdoms 
and Provinces, and are above 


thrice as big 2s England: The 
chief Town 1s Afadrid; but the 
chief for Trade, are Biba, Ca- 


dix, Lisbon, Gallicia, Barcelona, 
Malaga and Sevill ; and the Pro- 


duſtot theſe Countries are Wine, 
Mol, Madera, Sugar, Oils, Al- 
monqs, Anchovies, Aniſeeds, Figs, 


Raiſons, Barberries, Oranges, Lem- 


mons, Seffron, Soap, Tron, Allom, 


Cork, Woad, Rice, Silk, and La ubs 
8 INE 
SPAN, is nine Inches, 
SPANNIEL. Of theſe there are ) 
two ſorts which ſerve neceſſarily Ml: 
for Fouling ; the firſt finds the f 
Game by Land, and the other on WM! 
the Water: The former play {Mi 
their parts either by ſwiftneſs 0 | 
Foot, or by often queſting to WW: 
ſearch out and to ſpring the Bird Wl: 
for farther hope of Reward, or f 
elſe by ſome ſecret ſign and privy WW: 
roken, diſcover the place where WM: 
they fall. The firft kind of ſuch WM: 
ſerve the Hawk; the ſecond the WM! 
Train, or Net, Now for the firſt WY! 
fort, they have no peculiar Names WW: 
aſſigned them, except they are WI 
named after the Birds, which by WM 
Natural appointment he is alloted 

to take, for which conſideration WM; 
ſome are called Dogs for the 
Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Partridge, Wi 
and the like: They are common- Wi 
ly called by one Name, viz. Spa- 
niolls, as if they Originally came 
from n. | 
Then for the other ſort of Shu. 
niells, whoſe ſervice is required 
in Fouling on the Water, partly iſ 
through Natural Inclination, and ii 
partly by diligent Teaching, 18 
properly called a Water-Spant!, 
becauſe he hath nſual recourſe th 
the Water, where all bis Game 
lies, namely, Water-fow!, which 
are taken by their help in their 
Kind: This fize is ſomewhat big: 
ger, and of a meaſurable great 
neſs, having long, rough and 
{curled Hair, which muſt be clipt 
in due ſeaſon ; for by leſſening 
that ſuperfluiry , they beceme 
light and ſwift, and are leſs hin. 
dred in ſwiming. 
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SPANISH Salfrfy, or Scorgoneras 
zone of our cheifeſt Roots, the 
ame being multiplied by Seed, 
nd is admirable good boyled, 
both for the pleaſure of the Taſte 
1nd healck of the Body: It's 
fun in March, very thin, whe- 
ther in Beds or Borders, or elſe 
it muſt be thinned afterwards, 
tat its Roots may grow the big- 
ger. It runs up to Seed in June 


SFA-- 
Hawks ; and herein ſhe does 
ly excel, that ſhe ſerves both for 
Winter and Summer, with great 


of Game more than the Faulcon. 
We might come now to the divi- 


this Hawk, as they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed according to their ſeveral A- 
ges and Diſpoſitions, by the Names 
of Kyeſſes, or Nyeſſes, Branchers, 


ad July, and it's gathered as 
{on as ripe. The common one 
x another ſort of Root, cultiva- 
ted after the ſame manner as this 
s, bur not alrogether ſo good: 
both ſorts require watering in dry 
Weather, and to be well Weed- 
c, eſpecially to be put into good 
fach, well prepared, of at leaſt 
yo full Foot deep. „ 

SPaRAGRASS. See Aſpara- 


on vr. N 

the e SPARING, is a Term in Cock- 
0% ietring, and ſignifiesto fight aCock 

on- th another to breath him; in 

he- vtichkight they put Hots,orHuts 

mc en Spurs, that they may not hurt | 


ade another: And to ſpare theCock 


Sa. £ctcral, ſignifies to breath him, 
ied”) embolden him to Fight, whieh 
N ody riſing and ſtriking with the 
, at 


- ; Fighting with Wings and 
: 22 | 


PARROW-H AWE. There 
ue ſeveral forts. of theſe Birds, 


eng ſivall Plumed and blank 


ks; others of a larger Fea- 
big er; ſome Plumed like the Quail; 
10 * brown or lanvaſs-mail, and 
| = 


i Meir Train, Cc. She is indeed 
; ireral in her Kind, and fo 
5 her ſtrength will gsve her 
Feto Kill, 
* that knows how to Man, 
um, and fly with a Sparrow- 


Tſe Plumes are different, ſome 


ers have juſt thirteen Feathers 


a very good Hawk, 


Soars, Mew'd, and Haggard, but 
this being not peculiar to the 
Sparrow-Hawhk alone, but common 
to all, they ſhall be treated on un- 
der their ſeveral Heads; and here 
an account be joyned how to 
Mew Sparrow-Hawks. | 
Some uſe to put her into the 
Mew, as ſoon as they leave flying 
her, cutting off both her Bewets, 
Lines and knobs of her Jefles, 
and ſo leave them in the Mew till 
they are clean Mewed ; and if you 
would have your young one fly 


rot, then you muſt draw her in 
the beginning of April, and bear 


and thoroughly enfeamed: Bur 
others keep them on the Perch till 
March, and then throw them in- 
to the Mew, peppering them for 
Lice, if they have any; and the 
Mew ſhould be a Chamber aloft 
from the Ground, eight or nine 
Foot long, and about ſix broad, 
and her Windows and her Per- 
ches muſt be like the Goſ-hawks : 
Now her Mew being thus provid- 


tru⸗ 


pleaſure, and will fly at all kind 


ſion of Kind more particularly in 


at Quail, Partridge, or Pheſant Pa- 


her on the Fiſt till ſne be clean, 


ed, one may go into her in an E— 


vening by Candle- light, and tak- 


ing her up ſoftly, pull out all her 


Train Feathers, one after another, 
which will make her Mew faſter, 
eſpecially if you feed her with 
hor Meats and Birds, at a certain 
Hour, once in fourteen Days, ſet 


| 4 may eaſily know how to 
» and deal with All other 


Water before her in the Mew, 
and if you perceive ſhe hath any 
So Peathers 


* 


. 


 SPARROW-NET. This is 2 
_ Sparrows that lie about your Gar- 


Have a long Poke, at whoſe upper 
faſtned ech | 


according to the faſhion of this 
—_— 


=  * 


Feathers down, which ftand ſtar- 


ing on her Back, ſitting as if ſhe 
would rouze, then let her water 
fooner ; but if Water be put by 
her continually, it delays her 
Mewing, and ſo keep ir always 

her, cauſes her to Mew 
Feathers uncleanly. 


Net uſed chiefly to deſtroy the 


den, Orchards, and Birds de vour- 
ing your Corn and ſpoiling the 
Fruit; or elſe for the wering of 
Hawks, and getting ſuch as are 
weak and fick inco ſtrength, and 
is made after this manner; firſt 


end muſt be 
either with one, two, or more 
Grains; a ſmall, ſquare, crooſs- 
piece of Wood, like unto the 
head of an ordinary Hay-Rake; 
bur for length and ſze much lon- 
ger, and of a little longer ſquare, 
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ving that liberty at thę top, 


ſcords or Lines, which muſt | 
I faſtned with Lines to each of f 


the two holes, and ſo thro 


| cloſe together, and cloſe up! 
Net on, there is occaſion, 
make with it the Net to fly d 


SPA © 

Then make another Staff like 
unto i, and not above a thin 

rt in length, and joyn it to tie 
ger wich a ſtrong ſmall Cor 
fo looſely, that at I ana it u 
fall ro and fro from the long 
Croſs-ſtaff ; and when both thi 
Staves meet together, they ny 
be both of one equal length an 
height, and joyned rogether with 
aut any difference; for other 
wiſe they will be out of orde 
and ſo ineffectual; the Form a 
Manner of rhe ſecond Croſs-ſta 
is thus, 


Theſe two Staves being 1 
joyned fit to meet together, 
both to the one end ; the othe 
a large and wide Purſe- Net, 


the Croſs- ſtaves may fall and pa 
the one from the other, a prett 
diſtance,and the lower end oft 
Net muſt be ſtreight and narro 
and made faſt ro rhe ſame hole 
the- lower Croſs- ſtaff, to whit 
the ſhorter Croſs-ſtaff was beft 
faſtned; Then take two f 


f 


ſnorter Croſs-ſtaves, paſſing th 


holes of the lower Crols-ll 
thro* which they may. 80 
come at pleaſure ; and then li 
the two ends of the Cords be ti 
on a knot together, at ſuch 
even diſtance, that the ſhot 
Staff may fall ar pleaſure it 
the lower, as far as is convent 
or the wideneſs of the Net y 
mits ; and then another fn 
Cord always carry in your 
Hand; draw + the Croſs-fa 


and widen as the place req 


where you are to ſer it, A 


ö 


5 


the Sparoow-Net is thus' formed, 


ſe the foregoing Figure. 
This W de uſed early in 

the Morning, or late at Night 

nd muſt be fixed againſt hes Fa- 

res of Houſes, Barns, Cc. as alſo 
zainſt Stacks of Corn, or Hay,and 

due ſer cloſe againſt chem, knock 


1nd thruſt the Croſs-ſtaves cloſe a- ſo 
42 noiſe to 


ginſt the ſame, ; HU TY 

bree the Birds to fly out into 
the Net, and immediately draw 
he long Line, ſhut up the cloſe- 
ſaves cloſe, and ſo take out the 
birds, | 

SPAYING ef Some. Some ad- 
ſe to do this work when they 
me been often Covered, as of 
three or four Years old, which 
keounted beſt, while others think 
in Spaying them of Sheets is beſt, 
curing them in the Mid-flank, 
kth a ſharp Knife, two Fingers 
broad, in taking out the Bag of 
birch, and cutting it off, and fo 
they do ſtitch up the Wound a» 
gin; then anoint it, and kee 
the So warm in the 8 , two or 
or three Days after; an 'ſuch ab 
e been Gelt r Spayed can 
irg no more Pigs, neither will 
the Boars ſeek after them, but 
they will grow Fatter. But the 
particular way of Spaying is to lay 


he Sp upon ſome Form or] rhe 


board, and to bind her Mouth Cloſe” 
kth ſome Cord; then wy her on 
he right ſide, fo as the left may 
be upward ; then ſtrip away the 
Fair two Inches long, three Fin- 


eis trom the hinder Legs, like- | Al 


wiſe from the edge of the Flank ; * 
ter which, with a point of a 
acer, cur a ſlope her Belly 


iro? the Skin, \wo Inches and an 


lt long, ſo that you may 
il your fore r bo 
XK, and there you ſhall 5 


lernells as big as Acarns, on both | be 
dees the Birth, and with the op 


1 


4 


draw one ogy i 2 — 79 he 
ſtring wirh che Knife, ſorake forth 

| the other likewiſe ; but if fo be 
you cannot-1b cafily find. 
you fhall, wir] 
ſo ty forch Trail: 
whereby they may be found, an an 

o cut off, putting IR, = 0 
with your Fi 

ſtrike 25 the 2 uch 


the ſlit a 15 . a ſtr 
E. 8 ong 


and chen anointing rhe : placefwith 


Tar, ler her go. 

SPEED. This Diftemper i 
Cattle well be fo called, be- 
cauſe it either mends or ends in 


three Days time: It comes from 


of your Fin 


the rankneſs of che blood, and 
alſo for want of bleeding ; "rakes 2 
How? in the e and is 


| 


catch ing Ten e Cuttle be- 
* rwixt aße Ten er and 
none elfe, ToCure it, they pipe 
455 Salt and White-wine 5. 2 
erher ; ou for thoſe t 

[: blood th 1em in the Neck- 
Vein; ; bur thoſe that are fick muſt 
be bleed in the Tail very wel; 
then caſt them ant tie An er, 8 
and rake à ſharp Knife, and lit a 
hole two Inches long, 
75 of the hi der 
hollow of 


ö 


Ld 


7 1 0 
cutting any Vein or Sinew, ahd 
with your Finger make room to 
put in ſome $cop Salt and | 
Butter, and give them a quart of 
e, and ſome Rice, Sage, Fethers _ 
Few, and Spurge gfound Tmall and 

pur to the Ale, and give to the 
Beaſts warm, Bux 3 muſt not 


g 


drive them off 
Hours, for then they will 2 
Cure; but H they ate taken while _ 
they can ſtand, they are eel 
e Ps 


| 12. , 2 ”? 8 


FOur Ein er draw 


read, bur beware het Gu, 


125 3 . 


ftreighr up and doun ſor fear ot . 


flowering about che beginning of 
in that which is moiſt. 


clean in Sallet-oil, then ſtamped 


One above another. 


by Seed only, that is pretty big, 


thoſe two pointed horns, it's like 


dle of Auguſt, and finiſhing about 


vill remain after Winter, run up 


They require to be well Weeded, 
and if the Autumn prove very dry, 

it will not be amiſs to Water | Spinning, the beſt expenen 
them ſamerimes. They are never | make two ſorts of Thread; 
rranſ 1:;-ted. Its uſe is well | is called Warp, and the 9 


 SPIDER-WORT, Phalangium; 
the Savoy and the Italian ones are | 
the only fit for your choice, they 


June: They are hardy Plants, live 
and thrive in any Soil, but beſt | 
* SPIRE-OYL. This is made of 
the Flowers of Spike, waſhed 


well, and put into a Canvas-bag, 


from whence preſs our what Oil layer for its Colours; Inſtrun 
vou can ger, which put into a 


Glaſs, and fer by; it will clear of 
it ſelf, and wax fair and bright, 
and ſmell very ſtrong of the Spike, 
It's good for all manner of Sinew- 
ſtrains, Pains or Aches in the 
Limbs, eſpecially of Horſes. | 
SPIKES ; a term uſed by Bota- 
niſts, concerning Flowers ſet thick 


SpINAGE is an excellent Herb 
crude or boiled; being multiplied 


Horned, and triangular on two 
fides, having its corners very ſharp 
pointed, and prickled ; and on 
that part which is oppoſite to 


a Purſe of a greeniſh Colour. 
This Plant requires the beſt 
Ground, or elſe in Furrows in 
ſtreight rows upon well prepared 
Fe Is; and this ſcyeral times in the 
Year, beginning about the mid- | 


a Month after; the firſt are fit to 
cut about the midſt of October, 
the ſecond in Lent, and the laſt 
in Rogation-Time, Thoſe that 


to Secd towards the end of May, 
and they are gathered about the 
midſt of the Month following. 


4 


+ BY 
known; but it's very wholſog 
to eat, when fryed in its oyn 
uor, and then ſeaſoned wit 
alt, Pepper, or Cinamon, an 
Raiſins with Verjuice, or the Jui 
of Oranges. e 
mus, or Fuſanum, a Shrub con 
monly growing in Hedges, of 
very hard Wood: Its uſed f 
Bows to Viols; and by che! 


es uſe it likewiſe for Too 
ing of Organs, Virginal-ke 
ToorhpickersSpin ls T 
or tour of the Berries bo 
by Vomit and Sen he Po 
der kills Nits, and is good 
ſcurvy Heads. | 
SPINNING of Wool ; when 
has been mixed, oiled, and rut 
med; the next thing ton 
bringing it into Cloth, is to 
it upon a great Wool-wheel, 
cording to the order of 90 
Huſwifry; the doing ber 
muſt be attained by practice; 
ly this care much be take!, 
draw the Thread according 
goodneſs and the nature of 
Wool and not according tog 
| ticular defire ; for in caſe 41 
Thread be drawn from V 
that is of a coarſe Staple, it 
want ſubſtance when it come 
the Walk-mile, or eicher be it 
in pieces, or not able to 
| cover the Thread well, be a C 
of very ſhort laſting; and ol 
contrarv, if a coarſe Thread 
drawn from a fine Wool it! 
then ſo much over thicken, 
you muſt either take away a 
part of the ſubſtance of che 
in flocks, or ler the Cloth 4 


coarſe and high to pour 4e 
ment. And for che direrſt 


3 
i; ſpun cloſe, round, and hard- 
zited, being ſtrong and well 
wothed, becauſe it runs through 
te Sleis, and alſo endures. the 
ering and beating of the Beam; 
e other, which is the Weft, is 
un often, looſe, hollow, and 
ut half twiſted, neither ſmooth- 
{wich the Hand, nor made of 
great ſtrength , becauſe it 
ky crofſes the Warp, without 
py nolent ſtraining; and by rea- 
of the ſofrnefs thereof, beds 
fer, and covers the Warp fo 
el, that a very little beating in 
ke Mile brings it to a prefent 
bth; and tho' ir, be eſteemed 
x ſo ſubſtantial as the Web 
ich is of twiſted Yarn, yet it 
Miſtake, it being known tl:is 
pen Weft keeps the Cloth from 
ring and wearing. 


aſs has ſeveral uſes : 1. The 
den riſing of the Spirit 
the Day-time in Summer, 
deſnews an immediate ap- 
wach of Thunder, and Storms 
Rn; and in Winter, Snow, 


N falls but little in the Night, 
a the Day following exceſſive 
ar, it nor Thunder and Storms. 
lt it riſes never ſo little in the 
time expect next Day either 
un, or Snow, as the ſeaſon is. 
If it riſes more inthe Day than 
tals in the Night, 'tis a token 
ur the Air is temperate, as to 
ar and Cold. 5. If it fall in 
de Night-time, and the Weather 
lait expect a Froſt next Night: 
Ite like happens alſo generally, 
den the Liquor is very low. 
de more ic riſes - and falls at 
uy time, the more Remarkable 


chat Change of W . 
Mich eee, | ak 


vb or Worfe ; the firſt where- | 


SPIRIT Weather-Glaſs : This | 


. If it riſes much in the Day, 


YEE. 

All the other Uſes thereof, are 
only ro ſhew the preſent remper 
of the Air, as to Heat and Cold: 
And it may alſo be farther added 
here, That theſe Glaſſes mi ht be 
made as ſtrong as the Tube of 2 
Quickſilver Weather-Glaſs, pro- 
vided the Ball be proportionable 
to the Bore only: Perhaps if the 
Glafs were thicker, they would 
not move ſo nicely; but this 
would not fignifie much, becauſe 
little Judgment can be made from 
ſmall and little Alterations. | 
 SPIRT-NET. This is a fiſhin 
Net, generally made with indife 
rent Meſhcs, and fo may do well 
for ſmall Fiſh, as well as great, 
and at any time or ſeaſon: The 
Figure follows. 


Your Meſhes ſhould inded be 
made indifferent large, that the 
Net may the more readily be lift- 


| ed out of the Water, or elſe 


great Fiſh will be ſure to leap 
over it? You may alſo take a 
Needle and Thread, which draw 
through the ſides of your common 
Earth-worms, but not ſo as to 
hurt chem much, co ahe end they 
may ſtir wich their Heads and 
Tails, with ſtrength and vigcur, 
whilſt they are in the Water, that 
ſo the Fiſh ſeeing them, may ima- 
zine them to be at liberty; then 
tie the two ends of the Thread 


together, and hang ic at ©, jutt 
over the middle of che Net, Wich- 
15 A 


"if un eight Inches af the bottom; | and continue frequently. to chro- 
2 von muſt likewife have a long | the hot Juice upon-the Part, hy 
Pole, as O, P, N, and within a | not ſo as to burn it, rubbing; 
Foot of the ſmaller end, faften | fil till it grow foft; der 
—— beg the Nera Linnen- Cloth ſive or fis tim 
wAfuch- a manner, that they may | doubled in the Hazel- Juice, 
bang about two Inches looſe from | hot as you can endure it upp 
the Pole, to the intent the Net |} your Hand, and tie it upon th 
may play the better; with which | Splent, ſuffering it to remaig 
Net put into the Water, make a Hours. In the mean time, ket 
little daſhing noiſe, which will , your Horſe in the Stable; withoy 
bring the inquiſitive Fiſh to come | permitting him to be led or di 
and perceive the Worms crawl- | Water during the ſpace of nin 
ing, when the great ones will | Days; at the end of which, ch 
chace away the fmaller Fiſh, and | Splent will be diſſolved, and 
at his fide begin to pull for the | Hair will come agai ſome tin 
Worms; and when they are great] after: If the Hazel be not in i 
ones, and ſtore of them, may be | full ſap, it will not Operate f 
perceived by their pulling and effectually; nevertheleſs it my 
tugging the Net; then clap the | be uſed; bur the Part muſt þ 
great end of the Pole between | rubbed and bruiſed more ſirany 
your Legs, and with both Hands | ly. If the Splent be not qui 
give the Net a ſudden mount, | taken away, but only leſſene 
and you may be ſure of all that] repeat the Operation a Month; 
are within the compaſs thereof; ter. 3 
and for the moſt eaſie way of | SP LIN is a Diſeaſe in 
holding the Net, let the end ſtill] Horſe that at the beginning s 
reſt between your Legs, with both | very Griſtle, and will, if ler n 
your Hands a little extended on | roo long, become as hard 4s 
your Pole, for the better ſup- | Bone; being bigger or ſmalk 
porting ir; and ſometimes let ir according to the Cauſe of its © 
lie flat on the Ground, as the Place | ming, It's found for the mo 
will permit. ” part on the inſide of the Shun 
SPLENTS are a callous, hard | between the Knee and the Fo 
and inſenſible Swelling , which | lock Joint, and is. very hard an 
breeds on the Shank-bone of an | difficult ro Cure, It's fo pail 
Horſe, and ſpoils the ſhape of | to him, that it will not only cal 
the Leg when it grows big. kim to Halt, Trip, Stumble, 
To Cure this, ſhave away the | alſo Fall in his Travel. It beta 
Hair, and beat or rub the Swel- | the poor Beaſt by means of tt 
ling with the Handle ot a Seing- hard Travelling, or fore Labal 
Hammer till it be ſoftned, then whiiſt he is very young; 0 
burn three or four Aazel-Jtichs | oppreſſing him with too hea?) 
while the Sap is in them, and | Burthen, whereby the tender 
chafe the Spient with the Juice | news of his Legs are offended. 
or Water that ſweats our of both | cames alſo Hereditary, from 
ends, applying it as hot as you | Sire or Dams being cron 
can without burning the Part ; | therewith, and 1s known by 
after which, rub or bruiſe the | Sight and Fecling; fer it 0 


Selling wich ebe of che Sticks, | pinch it with-your Thur? o 


— 


E 
neer > he will ſhrink up his 
ere are many chings preſerib- 
Ir che Cure. 1. When you 


«waſhed the Place, and ſhaved 
the Hair, as you muſt do in 


po. cure of all Splints and bony 
ch etions; knock and rub it 
the Blood-ſtaff or Hazel | 


„then prick it with your 
am; that done, take Vervain 


ud them together to an Oint- 
„ and apply it to the Place, 
ing it up with a Rowler, and 
ich it on faſt, fo let it remain 
Hours, 2. Others to take off 


, dipping a Stick or Feather 


ſt the Glaſs, touch the Place 
u erewich, and it will Eat it a- 
by y; but if you find tt eat too 


ch, ſtop it, by bathing it with 
Id Water Or if you boil ſome 
en Copperas in Water, and 
ſh the Sore therewith, it will 
tonly cleanſe it from any piece 
the remaining Splinr, bur ſoon 
lit up. 3. To remove it, and 
reno ſcar behind, Take a red 
nel tick about the bigneſs of 
es Thumb, a quarter of a yard 
tz, and leaving knockt and bea- 
| the Splint very well there- 
n, take and cut one end very 
oth, and ſtick a Needle into 


ky & Pich of ir, having ſo much of 
* e point thereof as will prick 
of te rouzh the Skin, pricking it full 


cles; then take ſome of the 
of Peter, and rub all over it, 
ing ic with a hot Fire-ſhovel 
ir 5 days together. . 

and here be it obſerved, That 
uſtiy the falling down of new 
Mours to the place troubled, 
binding Plaiſters, as Pitch, Ro- 
Maik, Red. Lead, Oil, Bole- 
Panach, and the like; then to 
fr forth N. ber, which is ga- 


i Salt, of each an handful, | 
other, 


pin, preſcribe the Oil of Vi- 


„„ 
thered'with drawing Simples, as 
Wax, Turpentine, and 2 
and laſtly, To dry up the Relicks 
with drying Fowders, as Honey and 
Lime, Oyfter-ſhells, Soot, and the 
like: You muſt know alſo, That all 
Splints, Spavins, and Knobs muſt 
be taken away at the beginning. 


8PRIG. This is fomewhar 
more than a Slip, as having more 
Leaves and Sprays in it than the 
being generally that which 
is of fome Growth and Maturity. 


See Sleep. — | 
when any Partridge 


| 


2 


SPRING, is 


or Pheaſant riſes. 


SPRINGS to take Fowl. Moſt 
| Cloven-footed - Water-Fowl de- 
lighting in plaſhy places, ſmall 
Rivulets, Mx. to ſeek for Worms, 
Flat Graſs, Roots, and the Lime, 
in Froſty ſeaſons, when many o- 
ther places are locked up, Springs 
are placed for them, made of 
Horſe-Hair, of bigneſs and length 
according to the bigneſs of the 
Fowl deſigned to be taken. For 
Inſtance, the Hern or Bitten 
requires one of near an hundred 
Horſe-Hairs, and above two Foot 
long; whereas eight or ten, and 
one Foot in length will ſerve far 
the Woodcock, Plover, Snipe, 
c. The main Plant or Sweeper 
muſt alſo be proportionable to the 
Strength of rhe Fowl. But more 
particularly, as to the Manner of 
making, take this Directlon: Take 
ſmall and ſhort Sticks, and prick + 
them croſswiſe athwart over all 
the paſſages, one Stick within half 


an Inch to the other, making as 


it were a Fence to guard every 
way but one, by which you would 
have the Fowl to paſs; and if 
they ſtand but ſome what more 
than an handful above the V Va- 
ter, ſuch is the Nature of the 


bowl, that they will not paſs Ver 
| | 
! 


them 
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them, but ſtray about till they {fide of the Hoop, prick jj 
have found the open way. VVhen | Sticks, making an impailed p. 
you have hemmed in all the ways | to the Hoop or Spring; ſo m 
bur one, take a ſtiff Stick cur flat] ing the Hole wider and wid 

on one ſide, and prick both ends | that the Fowl may enter a gi 
down into the VVater, making way before it ſhall perceiye 
the upper part of the flat fide of | Fence, whereby he will be ents 
the Stick to touch the VVater, | to wade up to the Springs; whi 
and no more; then make a Bow ſhall be no ſboner touched, 
of ſmall Hazel, or VVillow, in | that part of the Bird ſo touch 
the faſhion of a Pear, broad and | ſhall be preſently enſnared, | 
round at one end, and narrow at] This is a Device for Yin 
the other, a Foot long at leaft, only, when much wet is ont 
and five or fix Inches broad; at | Ground, and not when the k 
the narrow end whereof, make a | rows are dry; but in cafe 
ſmall Nick; then take a good | VVarers be frozen, Plaſhes m 
ſtiff grown Plant of Hazel, clean, | be made; and the harder i 
without Knor, three or four In-] Froſt, the greater reſort there 
ches about at the bottom, and an | be:of the ſmaller fort of Fe 
Inch at the top; and having made | thither, | 
the ſtrong Loop of about an hun- F SQUIRREL. This is a lit 
dred Horſe-Hairs plaited very faſt } Beaſt, greater in compaſs tha 
together wich ſtrong Packrhread, | VVeaſel, but the latter is long 
made ſo ſmooth, that it will run | than the other: The Back 
and ſlip at pleaſure; let the Loop | and Body is reddiſh, faying t 
be alſo of the juſt quantity of the | Belly, which is white. In gene 
Hoop, made Pearwiſe as aforeſaid; | they are of three Colours: 
then hard by this Board you muſt | the firſt Age, Black ; in the 
faſten a little broad Tricker with- | cond, of ruſty Iron-Colour ; 
in an Inch and an half of the end | laſtly, when Old, they beco 
of the Plant, which muſt be made | full of white Hoar-Hairs, Th 
equally ſharp at both ends; thruſt | Teeth are like . thoſe of Mi 
the bigger ſharp end of the Plant | having the two under Tec 
into the Ground, cloſe by the | very long and ſharp. The 1 
edge of the VVarer ; but the ſmal- is always as big as their Bc 
ler end, with the Hoop and the | and lies continually on their Bi 
Tricker, muſt be brought down | whan they ſleep or fit ſil, 
to the firſt Bridge; and then the | feem to be given them for a ( 
Hoop, made Pearwiſe, being laid | vering, They build their Ne 
on the Bridge, one end of the | which ſome call Drays, in 
Tricker muſt be ſer on the Nick | tops of the Trees very artificia 
of the Hoop, and the other a- | with Sticks and Moſs, with ol 
gainſt a Nick made on the ſmall | things the VVoods afford, 
end of the Plant, which by the | then for VVinter-Proviſion, 
violence and bend of the Plant, | them with Nuts; and, like 
ſhall make them ſtick and hold | Alpine Mouſe, ſleep moſt ! 
together until the Hoop be moved. | thereof very ſoundly, ſo that 
This done, lay the Swick on the | bearing of the out- fide of 1 
Hoop in ſuch faſhion as the Hoop | Drays will not wake them. 1 
is propertioned, then from cach will Leap a very great di - 


Sau 

from Tree to Tree, uſing their 
Tails inſtead of Wings, and are 
ſupported without e fo any 
one's appearance; nay, theywill 


Tree down to the Ground, with- 
out receiving any harm; to which, 
254 rariry in this little Animal, 
we may add, their admirable 
wit in ſwiming, or paſſing over a 
River ; for being conſtrained with 
Hunger ſo to do, they ſeek out 
ſome Rind or {mall Bark of a 
Tree, which they ſer upon the 


„ Wiccr, and then they go into it, 
ge d holdinz up their Tails, like a 


dul, let the Wind drive them to 
the other ſide, and they carry 
Meat in their Mouths to prevent 
nc, whatſoever ſhould befal 
them, „„ 
SQUIRREL-HUNTING. The 
proper time ro hunt this little A- 
nimal, is at the fall of the Leaf, 
when the Trees grow naked, o- 
lizrwiſe they cannot be ſo well 
filcerned ; and to do it effectual- 
ly, many muſt go together and 
arry Dogs with them; and the 
itteſt place for the Exerciſe of 
its port, is in little, ſmall, ſlen- 
ler VVoods, ſuch as may be ſha- 
ken by the Hand; Bows are re- 
date to remove them, when 
lacy reſt in the twiſt of Trees, 
lor they will not be much terri 
bed wich all the Hallowing, ex- 
cept they be ſtruck now and then 
one means or another; and as 
ey well know how to harbour 
"an high Oak, and ſo to ſe. 
re themſelves from Men and 


ny ss, tis. neceſſary you ſhould 
101 1 Bous and Bolts, chat when the 
like rel reſts, ſhe may be preſent- 


jtmped with the blow of an 


frequently leap from a very high | 


=o 
fleſtiy parts, whereby ſhe will a. 
bide as great a ſtroak as a Dog ; 
but when the is once brought to 
creep upon Hedges dr the Ground, 


tis a ſign of wearineſs. | 
STABLE, or Horſes Winter- 
 hyuſe ; it ought to be placed in a 
good Air, to be made of Brick, 
and not Scone, Brick being moſt _ 
wholeſome and warmeſt; for 
Stone will ſweat upon the change 
of Weather, which begets Damps, 
aud cauſes Rheums in Horſes, 
Neicher ought their to be any 
unſayoury Cutter, nor Sink, Jakes, 


| 
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| Hogs-ſty, or Hen-Rooſt near it: 


The Rack ſhould be placed nei- 
ther too high nor coo low, and 
ſo well poſited, that the Hay- 
duſt fall not into his Neck, Mane, 
nor Face: The Manger ought to 
be of an indifferent height, made 
deep. and of one intire piece, as 
well for Strength as Conveniency; 
and the Floor muſt be Pitched and 
not Planked, which is liable to 
a great many Inconveniencies, and 
let there be no Mud nor Loam- 
wall near it, for he will eat it, 
which will cauſe him to be ſick, 
ſince Loam and Lime are ſuffoca- 
ting things, and they will infect 
and putrine the Blood, and en- 
danger the Lungs, and ſo ſpoil his 
Wind; neither let any Dung lie 
near his Heels, for that will breed 
kibed or ſcabby Heels. ö 
STACK of Wood, is three Foot 
long, three Foot broad, and 
twelve Foot high. | 
STADDLES, Stundills, or 
Standards, are Trees reſerved at 
the felling of Woods, for growth 
for Pinter; ; | 
STAFFORDSHIRE, is an in- 
land County, bounded Exſtward 


L 


ſt | 
"ht ab; and the Archer need not 
of il 7 do her much harm, except 
Ir her on the Head, by rea- 


why | 1 
Met a ſtrong back bone and 


by Derbyſhire, and on the South 
by Warwick and Morceſterſpires; 
on the North by Cheſhire and 
Derbyſhire, and Weſt by Sbrop- 
: BS” - 
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Hire; be g in Length from North | 


to South forty two Miles, and 
twenty ſeven in Breadth from Eaſt 
to Weſt, in which compaſs ot 
Ground are contained 180000 


place, but commonly it's an Hedge, 


"TOS 
- STAFE-TREE, Celeftryj, 
grows pretty tall in any open 


Buſh, holds irsLeaves in Winter, is 
chietly increaſed byLayers,and the 


Acres, and about 23740 Houles : 
The whole is divided into five 
Hundreds, wherein are an hun- 


dred and twelve Pariſhes, and 


nineteen Market Towns, four 
whereot are priviledged to fend 
Members to Parliament.— The 
Air of this County is Good and 
Healthful; and as for the Soil, 
the North is hilly and barren; the 
middle parts level, but full of 
Woods; and the South parts yield 
plenty both of Graſs and Corn, 
v.ith Coales and Tron from their 
Mines. So great formerly was 
the number of Parks and War- 
Tens in this County. that moſt 
Gentlemen's Seats were accommo- 
dated with both: Here is allo a 
good Stone andLime torEuilding, 
with Marble and ſome Alabaſter. 
— In reſpe&t co the Weather, 
the People about Worrten by Wolwer 
Hills in Moreland, obſerve, That 
when the Wind ſets Welt, it al- 
ways produces Rain, but the Eaſt 
and South Wind, which elſewhere 
brew and bring Rain, here bring 
fair Weather, unleſs the Wind 
turn from the Weſt unto the Soutl.; 
and this is aſcribed to the Nei h- 
be urhood of the Iriſp-Scas. Laſt- 
ly, from its principal Rivers, they 
are, the ent, Dove, Churner, 
Blithe, Line, Tean, Sowe, Penh and 
Man fold, amongſt which, the 
Dove does ſo enrich the Ground, 
that the adjacent Meadows are 


noted ſor yicldin; (as tome will | 


have it) the ſweeteſt Mutton in 
Erglind, Bur beſides its trefh 


Springs and Streams, here are alſo I. 
Salt Springs, affording plenty of | 


white Salt, not much inferior to 


beſt uſe that can be made thereof, 
is to mix it with Pyracantha, for | 
making of an ever green Hedge. 
STAGG. Thus they call a Hart 
in the fifth Year of his Age, as 
they do a Hart the ſixth. 
STAG. See Hart. 
STAGGARD. By tuis Nam 
a Hart is called the fourth Yer 
of his Age. 5 
STAGGERS, is a Diſtemper in 
a Hog, proceeding from Corrupt 
Blood: To Cure which, you ſhall 
fee a bare Rnob in the Roof f 
his Mouth, which you are to cut 
and let to bleed; then take the 
powder of Loam and Salt, ub 
it therewith, and then give him 
a little Piſs, and he will amend, 
When Sheep are troubled 
with this Diſeaſe, this Medicine 
muſt be given in the beginning of 


May; take Long-Pepper, Liquoriſh, 
' Aniſeed, Hempſeed and Honey, of 
each one penny worth; all which 
beat together, put them to abct- 
tle of new Milk, and ſtirring all 
together, give to each Sheep tuo 
ſpoontulls, or more, Milk-wamm. 
„ Ft = 
SFALE, is a living Fowl, put 
in any place to allure otherFow, 
where they may be taken, tor 
want of which, a Lark, or any 
other Bird may be fhor, his li- 
trals taken out, and dried in an 
Oven in his Feathers, with a tick 
thruſt through him, to keep him 
in a convenient Poſture, which 
may ſerve as well as a live one. 
| STALING of Blood. See Fi: 
17 ed 
NOT-STALING, or Dung”, 
comes to a Horſe ſeveral was; 


=" CY — — — — — 


the Salt in Cheſhire, 


— 


| fomerimes by being too high ke 


— nee hrs ern en rae 
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aud bur little exerciſe given him; 


ſometimes when you ſuddenly | 


travel him, when he hath been 
newly taken from Graſs, before 
his Body is emptied of it, and dry 
Mear put in lieu thereof; the ſign 
to know which, is his ly ing down 
and tumbling with extream pain, 
as if he had the Bots. 

To cauſe an Horſe therefore to 
Stale or Piſs, there are many good 
Receipts. 1. Take a Quart of 
ſtrong Ale, and put it into a Bot- 
tl. pot, and as many keen Rad- 
diſh Roots waſhed, ſlit and bruiſ- 
ed, as will fill up the Pot, which 
ſtop up cloſe, and let it ſtand 
twenty four Hours; then ſtrain 
the Ale and Roots very hard, and 
give it him faſting, and ride him 
alittle up and down, and fer him 
up warm and you ſhall fee him 
Sale, 2. Others boyl three or 


four ſpoontulls of bruiſed Bur- 


dk Seeds in a quart of Beer, and 
puttingin a good piece of Butter, 
zire it him to drink lukewarm, 
3 As au infallible Cure for the 
ſtoppage of Urine, kill as many 
bees as there is occaſion to uſe, 
ary them very well, beat them 
to powder, and in a pint of 
Wiite-wine, or Ale, give him a- 
bout an ounce of them at a time, 
ad at twice or thrice giving it at 
rtheſt, it will open the paſſages 
of the Primer-Veins, fo. as to 
make him Piſs and, Sta le freely. 
STALK: This, as it apperrains 
o Leaves and Flowers, is diſtin- 
emihed by Botaniſts into ſeveral 
bers, viz. Nabed-ſtalb, it has no 
laves on; Creſted-ſtalh , that 
ach Furrows, or Ridges ; _ $tri- 
e tall, which is of two of more 
Glours ; and Winged-ftalh, that 
thLeaves ſet on either fide of it. 
STALKING-HEDGE : This is 
m artificial Hedge uſed by Fow- 
ft hide them from the ſi ht | 


| 
8 A 

of their Game in Shooting, and 
muſt be two or three Yards long, 
and about a Yard and an haif 
hizh,and made with ſmall Wands, 
and buſhed out in the manner of 
a true Hedge, with certain Sup- 
ports or Stakes, to bear it up 
from falling, while they take their 
Aim to ſhoot. | | | 
_ STALKING-HOKSE. There is no 
getting a ſhot at ſome Fow!, with- 
out aSralhing-Horſe,which muſt be 
{ome old Jade trained up for thar 
parole who will gently, as you 
will have him, walk up and down 
in the Water which way you pleaſe, 
flodding and eatins the Graſs that 
grows therein, and behind whoſe 
ore Shoulder, you muſt ſhelter 
your ſelf and Gun, bending your 
Body down low by his fide, and 
keeping his Body ſtill full between 
you and the Fowl; when you are 
within ſhot, take your level from 
before the fore part of the Horſe, 
ſhooting, as it were, between his 
Neck and the Water, which is 
much better ſhootinz than under 

tis Belly. FG» 
Now to ſupply the defect of a 
real Stalbing- Morſe, which will take 
up à great deal of Time to in- 
ſtruct and make fit for this Exer- 
cife; an Artificial one may be made 


of any piece of old Canvas, wnich 
| muſt be ſhaped into the form of 


an Horſe, with the Head bending 
downwards, as if he Grazed: 
It may be ſtuffed with any light 
Matter, and he muſt be painted 
of the Colour of an Horſe, where- 
of Brown is the beſt; and in the 
middle let it he fixed to a Staff, 
with a ſharp Iron at the end, to 
ſtick into the Ground as occaſion | 
requires, ſtanding faſt while yon 
take your Levell ; and as ir muſt 
be very portable, it muſt alſo be 
moved, ſo as it may ſeem to Graze 0 


as it goes; Ecither muſt its Sta- 
a 
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ture be tco high nor too low, for | 


the one will not abſcond the Bo- 


dy, and the other will be apt to 


frighten the Fowl away; but 
when you have ſo beaten the Fowl 
with the Stalking-Hyſe, that they 
begin to find your Deceir, and 


will no Jonger endure it : Then 


you may Stalk with an Ox or Cow 


made of painted Canvas, till the 


Stalking- Hrſe be forgotten, while 


others again Stalk with Stages, 


or Red Deer, formed out of pain- 


ted Canvaſs, with the Natural 


Horns ot Stags fixed thereon, and 
the Colour ſo lively painted, that 
the Fowl cannot diſcern the Fal- 
lacy. | 


' STALKING-TREE and Buſh. 
For the firſt, take ſome ſmall 


Wands, or thin Splinters, folded 
together in the ſhape of the Body 
of a Tree, and fo covered wit 

Canvaſs , and painted like the 
Fark of the Tree it repreſents, 
that it may not be diſcovered by 
the Fowl; of which the Poplar 


and Willow that grow by the Ri- 


ver fides, are the beſt, as being 
moſt known to the Fowl, and ſo 
to be the leſs ſuſpeRed ; and ha- 
ving made the Boal of the Tree, 


ſtick, in certain holes made at the 


top for that purpoſe, the Boughs 


and true Natural Branches of the 
Tree, which you would make, in 


fuch ſort as they grow at that 
ſeaſon. | | 

Then for the other, I mean the 
Sralking-Buſh, ic muſt not be ſo 


tall as the Tree, but much thick 


er, and may be made either of 


one Buſh, or of ſeveral neatly en- 
tangled and made faſt together, 


and about the height of a Man, 
in the midſt of whoſe hottom 
there muſt be a ſmall! Stalk, with 


an Iron point to drive into the 


Ground to ſudport the Buſh whilſt 


| Jon take your Aim, 1 


— 
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STALLAGE, is the Liberty.or 
Right of pitching or erecting 
Stalls in Fair or Market, or the 
Money paid ſor the ſame. - 
STALLIONS : In che choiſeof 
chem forMares,you are to be care- 
ful that they have neither Moon- 
Eyes, Watery-Eyes, or Blood- 


ſhotren-Eyes, no Splint, Spavin, 


nor Curb, c. nor any Natural 
Imperfection, for the Colts will 
take them as hereditary from their 
Parents. But they ſhould be the 
Beſt, and Ab'eſt, the biz heſt Spi- 
rited, faireſt Coloured, and fin- 
eſt Shaped ; and a perſon ſhould 
inform himfelf of all Natural De- 
fects in them, of which none can 
be abſolutely free, and to amend 
that in the Mare. And for his 
Age, he ought not to be younger 
than four Years to cover a Mare, 
from whence forwards he wil 
beget Colts till ewenty, - 
STAMINEOUS ; an Epitbet 
given by Botaniſts to thoſe Flow- 
ers, that conſiſt of thready Fils 
meaty. - | . 
STANCHING of Blood. If it 
ſo happen that a Horſe bleed vio- 
lently at the Noſe, and it cannot 
be Stanched, then take ſome Bets- 
ny, ſtamp it in a Mortar with 
Salt, and put it into an Horſe's 


Noſe, applying it to the Wound 


and it will do the work; but it he | 
be ſuddenly taken inRid ing by the 
High-way or otherwiſe, and that 
this Herb canno®be got, then take 
any wollen Cloth or Felt Hat, and 
with a Knife ſcraping a fine Lint 
therefrom,apply it to the bleeding 
place and it will ſtop. p. 
ST ANNARIES, (from Stau. 
num Tin) are the Mines andVVorks 
where this Mettal is got and pu- 
rified, as in Cornwall, and elſe- 
where. There are four Court 
of the Stannaries in Devonſhire, and 


as many ON | STAPLE, 
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STAPLE, is a publick Mart, 


by 25 Edw. 3. ſettled and ap- 


pointed to be kept conſtantly at 


Vr, Lincoln, New-Caſile upon 


Tine, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Can- 
terbury, Chicheſter, Winchelier , Exe- 
ter, and Briſtol, to which places 
Merchants and Traders were to 
carry Goods to fell there. 
STAPLE-GOODS, were Wool, 
Leather, Lead, and Moolſells; tho 
now by Staple-Goods is generally 
meant any good veidible Com- 
modity, net eaſily ſubject to pe- 
riſh. TN . 
SrTaR of Bethlehem, Ornithoga- 
lun, where-f there are various 
kinds: The Star-Flower of Ara- 
bis, with long green Flowers, a 
green Stalk two Foot high, bear- 
ing divers large Flowers'ar der 
with ſmall ſhort green- pointed 
Leaves at tbe bottom of each of 
them, with ſix white Threads 
tipt with yellow Pendants; it's 
impatient of Froſts, and therefore 


. neceſſary to be ſheltered in Win- 


ter. 2, The greateſt white Star 
of Bethlehem, with fair, broad, 


freſh, green Leaves ſpringing ear- 


ly our of the Ground, and conti- 
ning from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, to the end of May, when 
the Stalk and Flower riſe, the 
tormer a yard high, bearing at 
the top a great ſpike of Flowers, 
opening by degrees, conſiſting cf 
ix white Leaves, ſpread open 
Ike a Star; with a white thin 
Fore in the middle, beſet with 
many Threads tipt with yellow, 
3. The Star-Flower of Naples, ri- 
ing early out of the Earth, the 
Stulk twoFoor high, bearing many 
Flowers of fix long narrowLeaves, 
ſbining white cn che inſide, and 
with green without, turning 
towards the Stalk, with ſix other 
Ill Leaves in the middle, like a 
Gp, wich a white Poutel and 
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fix Threads tipt with yellow. 4. 
The yellow Star of Bethlehem, from 
whoſe greeniſh Leaf ariſes a Stalk 
four or five Inches high, with tour 
or five Leaves, and as many ſmall _ 
yellow ſtar-like Flowers at top, 
with a ſmall green ſn line down 
the Back of their Leaves,and ſume 
ſmall reddiſh Threads in the mid- 
dle. 5. The Star-Flower of E- 
thiopia, from whoſe green Leaves 
ariſes a Stalk a Cubit high; bear- 
ing from the middle to the top, 
many large white ſtar · like Flow- _ 
ers, with ſome yellowneſs in the 
bottom of them, a three · ſquared 
Head, compaſled with white 
Threads tipt with yellow, 6. The 
ou white ſpiked Star of Bethle- 
em, like the former great white, 
but leſs, and not ſo good, and the 
Flowers growing in a large ſpike, 
but much thinner ſeron the Stalk, 
beſides others not much worth 
mentioning, TS ie hes 
The Arabian Flowers. in Muy, 
the ſecond in June, that of Na- 
ples and the 7etbw in April, but 
the Ethiopian not till Auguſt: They 
loſe their Fibres, and the Roots 
may be taken up as ſon as the 
Stalks are dry, and kept our of 
the Ground until the end cf Sep- 
tember, except thoſe of the Yel- 
low, which will not keep but for 
a ſmall time. As for thoſe of 
Arabia and Ethiopia, they are both + 
render, and will not endure the 
ſeverity of our long Froſty Win- 
ters; for which reaſon, they 
ſhould be planted in Boxes, in 
rich, hot, ſandy Earth, and Hou- 
ſed in Winter, and the Yellow 
may have ſhare with them; bur 
for the reſt, they ate hardy, and 
| may be ſer in any place among 
_ Roots that loſe their Fi- 
res. 
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STARS Fixed. The Ancients 
relied much on their Riſing, Set- 
ting, and Appearing, as Virgil 
fays. * TY 


Præterea Iam ſunt Arcturi ſidera 
nobis, | 

 Hedorumgue dies ſervandi, & luci- 
dus Anguis, õ _ 


On whlch Days depended their 
moſt principal Rules of Agricul- 
ture; but it was in thoſe Parts or 
Climates, where Times and Sea- 
ſons were not ſubject to ſo great 
variation as with us; therefere 
we need no more than obſerve 
Appearances ; that is, whether 
they be Clear, or Dim, or whe- 
ther they ſeem to be more or 
fewer in Number than they uſu- 
ally do, c. A Circle or Twin- 
cle about any of the greater Stars, 
or their appearing Larger than 
uſual, or elſe Dim, or their Rays 
blunt, or yet fewer in Number, 
prognoſticate Rain, the Air being 
inclinable thereunto: Alſo, it 
they appear very thick, or more 
in number than uſual, this indi- 
cates the Rain to be rare and thin, 
and the more capatie of Rain, 
and alſo proꝑnoſticates Tempeſtu- 
ous Weather to follow. 


STA Rs in Hoſes; Theyxare 


made cither Whtie, Black, or 
Red ; and to have a white one in 
his Forehead, or any other part 
of the Horſe's Body, when with a 
Razor you have ſhaved away the 
Hair, as wide as you would have 
the Star to be, take a litt Oi! of 
Vihiil in an Oyſter-ſhell, into 
which dip à Feather or piece of 
Silk, for it will eat both Linnen 


— 


once, and may be healed up wit 
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Copperas-water and Green Omtment, 
Bur to make a Black Star, or 
white Hairs black, waſh the place 
you would have black often with 
Fern-roots and Sage ſod in Lye, 
and it will breed black Hairs ina 
white Horſe; or elle take four 
Milk, Galls and Ruſt beaten wel 
together, and anointing the place 
therewith, it will effect the buſ- 
neſs. And as to the Red Str, 
Take an ounce of Aqua fortis, of 
Aqua vite a pennyworth, and of 
Silver to the value of eighteen 
Pence, which put into a Glak, 
and heat them well therein,and it 
will immediately turn che Hain 
to be of a perfect red Colour; but 
chey will endure no longer than 
the caſting of the Hair, which 
you muſt renew again, if you it- 
tend ir ſhall continue. 
STATICKS, is the Science of 
Weights and Meaſurcs. | 
STAT UTE-MERCHANT, or 
 Statute-Stable, are Bonds made 
and acknowledged as directed by 
che Statute, | 
STAVERS, or Staggers, 154 
Giddineſs in an Horſe's Brain; 
which, when it ſeizes, comes to 
Madneſs. It's cauſed ſometimes 
by corrupt Blood, or groſs and 


q 


and Weoilen, and juſt wet it all! 


ver the place ſhaved, and it will, 
cat away the roots of the Hairs, | 
and the next that comes: will be 


white: it need nat be done above 


rough Humours oppreſſing tl 
Brain, and is very common to moſt 
Horſes. Another while it pro- 
ceeds from turning him out too 
ſoon to Graſs, before he be Cold, 
which by hanging down his Head 
to Feed, ſtirs and makes thin Hu- 
mours that fall down to his Head, 
and ſo by degrees ſeizes the Breit 
It comes alſo by ſore Rid ing and 
hard Labour, that inflames and 
putrifies the Blood, and diſorders 
the whole Body: The figns of I, 
being Dimneſs of ſight, Reling 
and Staggering of the Hori; 
who for yery Pain will _ 


Fort, to keep it from running too 


STA 
flead agai nſt the Wali, and chruſt 
ic into his Litter, torſake his 
Meat, and have wateriſh Eyes, 

The methods of Cure are vari- 
ous. 1. When you have bled 
him, as you muſt always do, take 
the quantity of an Hazel- Nut, of 
ſweer Butter aud Salt, d iſſolve 
the ſame in a Sa cer full of White- 
wine Vinegar ; then take Lint or 
fine Flax dipped therein, and ſo 
ſtop his Ears therewith, and 
fticch them for twelve Hours. 2. 
Some boyl an ounce and an halt 
of Bitter Almonds, two Drams of 
an Oxe's Gall, half a pennyworth 
of black Hellebore, made into fine 
powder, of Grains, Caſtoreum, 
Vinezar and Varniſh, of each five 
Drams, till the Vinegar be con- 
ſumed, ſtrain it, and put it into 
his Ears as before, 3. Take the 
Seeds of Creſly, Poppys, Smallage, 
Pa-ſly, Dill, alſo of Pepper and 
on, ot each two Drains, make 
them all into a fine Powder, and 
put them into two quarts of Bar- 
h-Uater, boyling hot from the 
Fire, and let them infuſe therein 
three Hours; ſtrain it and give 
him one Quart; let his Hay be 
ſprinkled with Water, and next 
Day give tiother Quart faſting, 
and let him drink no cold Water 
for four or five Days after, only 
waite-Water, unleſs ſometimes a 
freer Maſh. 4. Another way is, 


after you have ſharpned a 1mall |. 


a1: tough Okenor Aſh-Stick, and 
made a notch at one end like a 


tar into his Head, put it into his 
Noſtrils, jobbing it up and down 
to tie top of his Head, which | 
will cauſe che Blood to deſcend 
treely; then in rhe Morning faſt- 
ins give him a Drink well brew- 
ed together, made of gn ounce of 


S TE 
Quart of ſtrong Beer or Ala, with 
a pint of Verjuice and à. quarter 


| of a pint of Brandy, and op his 


Ears with Aqua Viie and Herb- 
graſs heaten well together, put 
an equal quantity into each Eur, 
and ſt p Flax or Hurds over 
it to keep it down; then ſtitch 
them up tor twenty four Hours; 
then unſticch them, and pull forth 
the Hurds, and next Day blood 
him in the Neck, and give him 
his Blood with an handful of Salt 
put therein, well ſtirred together 
co keep it trom coy 
STANCH-HAWK. Thus is a 
Hawk called that is well entred 
for the Game. 3 
STEEL. MAKING. Such Iron 
is to be choſen that is apt to melt, 
and yet hard, and yet which may 
eaſily be wrought wich the Ham- 
mer; for the Iron, which is made 
of vitriolick Ore, may melt, yer 
it is oft, or fragil, or eager. Let 
a parcel of ſuch Iron be heated 
red hor, and ler it be cur into 
{mall peices, and then mixt with 
that fort of Stone which eaſily 
melts; then ſer in the Smith's 
Forge or Hearth, a Crucible, or 
Diſh of Crucible Mettle, a Foot 
and an half brozd, and a Foot 
deep; fill the Dith with good 
Charcoal, and compaſs the Diſh 
about with looſe Stones, which 
miy keep in the mixture of Stone, 
and peices of Iron put thereon. 
As ſoon as the Coal is througly 
kindled, and the Diſh is red hot, 
give the blaſt, and let the Work- 
man put in by little and little 
all the mixture of Iron and Stone 
he purpoſes : When it's melted, 
let him thruſt into the middle of 
it, three, or four, or more pieces 


of Iron, and boyl them therein 


five or fix Hours with a ſnarp Fire, | 
and putting in his Rod, ſtir often 
the melted Iron, that the piece, 


© ponder of Turmerich, with 
mach of that of Aniſeeds in a | 
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of Iron may imbibe the ſmaller | 


particles of the melred Iron; 
which particles conſume, and 
thin the more groſs particles of 
the Iron pieces, and are, as it 
were, a fermenx to them, and 
makes them tender. 


pieces out of the »Fire, and put 
it under the great Hammer to be 
drawn out into Barrs and wrought, 
and then hot as it is, forthwith 
plunge it into cold Water. Thus 
tempered, let him again work it 
upon the Anvill and break it, and 
looking upon the Fragments, let 
him conſider whethet it looks 
like Iron in any part of it, or be 
wholly condenſed and turned in- 
to Steel: Then let the pieces be 
all wrought into Bars, which done, 
give a freſh blaſt to the mixture, 
adding a little freſh Matter to it, 
in che room of that which had 
been drunk by the pieces of Iron, 
which will refreſh and ſtrength- 
en the remainder, and make yet 
purer the pieces of Iron again put 
into the Diſh ; every which piece, 
let him, as ſoon as it is red hot, 
beat 1ato a Bar upon the Anvil, 
and caſt it hot, as it is, into cold 
Water: And thus Iro is made 
into Steel, which is much harder 
and whiter than Iren. | 

SIELLATE; an Epithet gi- 
ven to thoſe Flowers that are 
Star-like, or full of Eycs like Stars 
in the Thrum or Pendals; and 
Stell te Leaf is fo named fer the 
manner of the growth of it, the 
Leaf compaſſing the Stalk at In- 
tervals Star- like. 

STERLING. This is a Bird 
moſt generally kepr of all ſorts 
ot People, an] above any other 
Birds for Wä'ſtling; and the 
great fault alm ſt in every be dy 
15, that they have them too Fled- 


| Let the 
Workman now take one of the 


{ 


' Wherefore ſuch as would hay 


Bank, ſo as he may not pull hi 


makes them retain fo much com- 
monly of their own harſh Note; 


them rare, and avoid their own 
ſqueeking Notes, take them from 
the old Ones at two or three 
Days old : And this ſhould be done 
generally in all Birds, that yeu 
intend ſhall learn to Whiſtle er 
Speak, and to learn another Bird; 
Song by hanging under him, 

STIFLED. This Malady comes 
to an Horſe accidentally, either 
by ſome ſtrain by Lemay or by 
a ſlip in the Stable, or on his In. 
vel, or has ſome blow or ſtroak 
with'a Horſe, which either puts 
out the Bone, or much hurts or 
ſtrains the Joynt; the ſign to 
which is by the diſlocated Bene, 
bearing itſelf out, which will mike 
him grow lame and unwilling to 
touch the Ground, but only with 
his Tces, till it be put in again. 

To Cure him, 1. After you 
have tied down his Head to the 
Manger, take a Cord and faſten 
it to the Oaſtern of the Stiffed 
Leg, and draw his Leg forwards, 
fo that the Bone will come right, 
by helping it with your Hand, 
which being in, carefully keep it 
ſo with your Hand; then tie the 
other end of the Cord to the 


Leg back, fo diſlocate the Bone 


Pitch melted ready in a Pot, and 


can cool, have a ſtrong piece ef 


which being very warm by a Fire, 


ed out of the Neſt, and that 


| long ways rowards the Forr a 


for an Hour or two after, till i 
be ſettled and dreſſed ; taking 


with a Clour, upon a Stick, anoint 
his Stifling three or four ches 
broad at the leaſt, and ten let, 
and preſently, before the Piſch 


Canvaſs cut fit for that purp2*, 
clap it ſo neatly upon the place, 
that the B; ne cannot go forth # 
gain: This Plaiſter muſt not le 


Flank, 
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m | 
nt, as it were about the Thigh, 


Mherwiſe it cannot hold in che 
one; this done anoint the Plai- 
rom er on the outſide all over with 


e ſaid melted Pitch, and while 
v warm,clap Flax of the Horlſe's 
our all over the outſide of the 


ie Bone be our, then put in a 


ome ech Rowel a littlg below the 
ther Wiſing place, and let it remain 
ren Days, turning it once every 
T.; and at fifteen Days end, 
roa le it our, and heal up the Ori- 
puts e with your green Ointment. 
s or The Farrier's common way, 5 


n oi im the Horſe in ſome deep 
ehe, rer ot Pond, till he ſweat a- 
maße r his Ears, which will put the 
18 tore into its right place again: 


Ven you think he has ſwum e⸗ 
u;h, take him out of the Wa- 


youll, and throw an old Blanket o- 
d thehekim, to prevent his catching 
aten C 1d, and lead him home 
tied. Being in the Stable, put 
ard woden Wedge of the breadth 
wit Wh ixceen Pence, between his Toe 


his Shoc on the contrary Foot 


ind; and when you find him 
ie te wuch'y dry, anoint him on the 
2 the Wired Part with pren- Greaſe or 
I ho of 7urpentine, and ſtrong Beer, 


Bone 


oh equal parts alike, well ſhiked 
till i 


IN mixed together in a Viol; 


aking eit very well with your Hand, 
, and A Holding at the ſanie time be- 
meint a het Bir of Iron, or Fire- 
rches e to make it fink in the bet- 
lei or you may apply into it, 
Pit uch and common Soap, and 
ce of Mg Bee mixed together, and 
Poe, vou did the Tui pentine. 


Fir, TOCK-SILLY-FLOWER, Lu- 


place, nz it is a Plant very well 
rib +" oF" end uſually diſtinguiſhed 
* ? nzle ones, only valuable 


˖ 72 | | 
ery tir bearing Sectls, when 


ark, but crooſs-ways upon the | 


TU Lo 
the double ones are raiſed, which 
are, 1, The double Stock-Gilly- 


Flowers, of divers Colours. 2. 
The double ſtriped with White. 


nyas; let the Plajſter remain 
n till it fall away of it ſelt; but if 


3. Another double, not raiſed 
from the Seed, 4. The yellow, 
* Seeds produce double yel- 
OW. | 
They are Plants that have ma- 
ny Branches on a Stalk, and bear 
many Flowers on a4 Branch; be- 
ginning to flower in April, they 

ouriſn in May, ſo continuing till 
the nipping Froſts check their 
Pride. In order to the raiſing of 
them, good Seeds, of right Kinds, 
are ſer, which are to be ſown at 


the Full of the Moon in April, but 


not too thick, in good light Eerth; 
and when grown three or four 
Inches high, muſt be removed ar 
Full Moon, into barren Earth; 
or they may be ſet again in the 
ſame Earth, after turning it, and 
mixing Sand therewith to barren 
it, which muſt be done ſpeedily 
upon their taking up, that they 
may be preſently ſer again at con- 
venient diſtances ; and in ſome 
rime ſerve them ſo again, to pre- 
vent growing high, about Full 
Moon alſo, whereby they will be 
more Hardy, grow Low, and 
ſpread in Branches -to be able to 
endure Winter, and better to re- 
move all Spring, than ſuch as run 
up with long Stalks, which ſel- 
dom eſcape the Winter Froſts. 
It may be ſeen in the Spring by 
the Buds, which will be double, 
and which ſingle; for the former 
will have their Buds rounder and 
bigger than the reſt; then remove 
with care, not breaking the Roots, 


but taking up a clod of Earth 


with them, and fer them in your 
Flower- Garden, where they ſhall _ 
abide all Summer in gocd Earth, 

which being ſhaded and well rou- 


Ter ed, will grow and bear Flow- 
i ers 


make a Poulteſs, to be applied to 


after, lay on a treſh Poultiſs, 
without taking away the jormer, 


tinue after the Heat and Pain be 
removed, the Cods hanging down | frey, the Bark of the Pomeg/# 
very low, it is a ſign that the 
_ Horſe is troubled with a Hydro- 
cele; that is, when, by a relaxa- 
tion of the Peritoneum, the Cods 
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ers at well as if not removed at 
Ut. Thoſe that are ſingle, muſt 
ſtand to bear Seed, that muſt be 
yearly ſowed to preſerve the 
Kinds; for after they have born 
Flowers, they are apt to dye, 
but may be preſerved by Slips or 
Cutrings, that will grow and bear 
che next Spring following; the 
Manner thus: In March, fuch 
Branches are to be choſen as do 
not bear Flowers, which being 


cut ſome diſtance fromthe Stock, 
flic down the backs at the ends of medy at hot as you can endur 


three or four places equally di- bind it on very careful. 3. Bl 


the Slip, about halt ag Inch, in 


ſtant; then peel the Slip as far as 
fr is ſlit, and turn up the bark, 
which muſt be fer three Inches in 
the Ground, by making a round 
Hole that deepneſs, and putting 
che Slip in it, with the Bark 
ſpread out on each fide or end 
nr which covered up, ſnad- 
ed and watered for ſome time, the 
Ground being good, will grow 
and bear very well. 5 
STONEs and Cods ſwelled and 
| Gxrdned are thus Remedied, Take 
yellow Wax, frefh Butter, and Oil 
Olive, of each half a pound, ſtrong 
Vinegar half a pint, boil them to- 


gether til rh& Vinegar be almoſt 
conſumed ; then remove the Vel- | 


fel from the fire, and adding an 
ounce of Camphire in Powder, 


the ſwollen Cods; four Hours 


or covering the Parr. If it bea 
ſimple Inflammation, the Swelling 
will be affwaped, and the Pain 
abated ; bur if the Swelling con- 


| 


. . pO Robbed, eh 
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are filled wich Water, which t 
ing too long retained in the Par 
by reaſon of the great difficalt 
ot expelling it through the Pore 
may corrupt and ulcerate th 
Stones, and at laſt occaſion a ti 
tal Gangrene. 2. Make a ſort 
Greuel of Barley-Meal and Viu 
gar; and when it is almoſt boileg 
add half the quantity of Chall 
wich a ſufficient quantity of 0 
| of Roſes and Quances, and tw 


Pugils of Salt; apply this Re 


to touch it with your Hand, an 


a ſufficient quantity ot Beans i 
Lees of Wine, till they grow ſc 
and tender; then beat them to 
Maſh; to two pounds of whic! 
add half an eunce of Care 
1n fine Powder ; incorporate th 
well together, and few chem 
na Bag large enough to coy 
the Stones: Anoint the Cods wi 
Ointment of Oi! of Roſes, anda 

ly the Bag as hot as you can 
er it to touch the back of yo 
Hand, binding it on as well 
you can; 24 Hours after, and 
che ſwelled place again, and he 
ing the Bag in the ſame Lees 
Wine in which the Beans de 
boiled, renew: the Applicatio 


continuing after the ame m 
ner, till che Swelling be abate 
4. When the Peritonæum or R 
that holds up the Entraile, 1 | 
laxed, the Guts fall into the cn 
and their deſcent appears vil 
to the Eye. In this caſe; ) 
muſt endeayour to put up 
fallen Guts with your Hands, 
then applv the following Fo 
tation. Take the Roots of Ci 


and Oah-Trees, Cyprus Nuts, 4 
green Oak · Apples, Sumach and B 
berries, of each four ounces; 
niſe and Fenrel-ſeed, of — 


8 

ances ; Flowers of Pomegranate s, 
mile, and Melior, of each two 
ndfuls; Powder of crude Alum, 
if a pound; put them all to- 


aver tie Cods, and ſew it after 
te manner of a: Quilt; then put 


Vs Bag, wich half a peck of 

Olled Beans, =D 4 large Pot full of 

1 ie made of Shoes; or for want 
0 


tat, of thick red Wine, and 
wil them for the ſpace of two 
Fours ; after which, apply it mo- 
krately hot to his Cods and 
Fines, laying it on dexrerouſly, 
ith a Bandage paſſing round the 
aks, and tied on the Rump: 
ntinue the uſe of this Remedy 


n 108: a contiderable time, and every 
rc; Hours, hear the Quilt in the 
1 me Wine. But after. you have 


ut up the Guts, che ſureſt and 
en the ſafeſt way, is to Geld 
eHerſe; for ſo the Cods fhrink 


sig, and che Guts fall no more 
nd ben into them. „ 
an | STONES bruiſed in Horſes, are 
Nt YO red atter this manner: Take 
* my and freſh Butter melted, of 


haf a pound; Juice of green 
lle. worts, a pound; Leaves of 
u, freed trom the Stalks, a 


” D ze handiul ; Bach- Soap, a quar- 
ow 0 d pound; Bean-Hower, a 
gs und; ſtamp the Rue in a Mar- 


Ie Mortar, then add the Honey, 
latterwards the Juice of Cole- 
ts, Butter, and black Soap; 
Item diligently without Heat, 
Id make a Poultiſs with Bean- 
wer, which muſt be applied 
Ad with a Hog's-Bladder, and 


1 mr on with a Bandage tied a- 
1 i the Horſe's Back. Thus 
* en hard Swellings may be cured, 
1 ne Preſſing be renewed once 
and * 5 and the quantity here 
* ed, may ſerve to perfect 


Cure, by repeated Applica- 
Ws, it the Di ſeaſe he not very 


eller into a Bag large enough to 


ST O 
dangerous and ſtubborn. If the 
Swelling be accompanied with 2 
grear Inflammation, add to the 
| —_ CO two drams of 
Champhire, diſſolved in 3 ſpoon- 
fuls of Spirit of Vine; but if the 
| Tumor or Inflammation be ſezted 
in the Ligaments that is above 
rhe Srone, chafe che Parr with 
Spirit of Wine comphorated, and 
afterwards apply the Cataplaſm 
or Poultiſs. If yon have reaſon 
to believe, that there is Matter 
generated in the Stone, ſpread a 
ſufficient quantity of Emplaſt rum 
Divinum on very ſoft Leather, to 
make a Plaiſter about the large- 
neſs of the palm of your Hand. 
| and lay it upon the Part, where 
the Matter ſeems to be feated ; 
then apply the Poultiſs; and if 
the Matter be either actually ge- 
nerated, or ready to be formed, 
the Plaiſter will draw it. The 
Plaiſter muſt be taken off once a 
Day, and wiped, but needs nor 
| be changed; and by perſiſting in 
this method, you may cure the 
Horſe without Gelding: You 
muſt Let him blood in the begin- 
ning, and at the end of the Cure; 
and give him two ounces of Sa- 
Prunellz every Day mixt with rar, 
which muſt be his only Food. 


PIES 


— 


| This Remedy promotes the Cure, 


by cooling the inward parts, and 
allaying the preternatural Heat 
of the Bowels, occaſioned by 
the communication and neigh- 
bourhood of the bruiſed Stones. 
But ſince it happens not unfre- 
quently, that the Matter appears 
ſo high above the Stone, that it 
cannot be conveniently Evacua- 
ted, and you have reaſon to fear 
that it may fall into the Cods, and 
there putriſie, you muſt open the 
paſſage with a red hot Iron at the 
bottom of the Cod, without touch- 
ing the Stone; then anoint Fn 
0 


F STO 

Cd with Baſilicon, and lay over 
it Beet-Leaves ſmear'd with But- 
ter, putting into the hole a Tent 
anointed with Empla ſtrum Divi- 
num, meited in Oil of Roſes, or 
for want of that in common Oil- 


Olive; continue after the ſame 


manner, and your Horſe will cer- 
tainly recover without Gelding. 
This is an excellent Remedy to 
ripen Matter in any part of the 
Body, where the Skin is broken, 
and when the Circumſtances of 
the Diſeaſe require the Sore to be 
kept open. Vegetius in the Eighth 
Chapter of his Third Book, where 
he treats of the Swelling of the 
Stones, orders them to be anoin- 


red Morning and Evening with | 


the Powder of Burnt-Barly, mixt 
with Hogs-greaſe, addirg, that a 
Dog's Gall is of admirable Effica- 
cy in this caſe. 2 
STONE, in reſpect to tlie 
weighing of Wool 14 Pounds 
makes a Stone, tho' Burchers al- 
low but 8 Pounds to the Stone, 
and Horſe-Racers fourteen. 
SroNE. A Diſtemper in an 
Horſe, that comes ſometimes from 
the weakneſs of the Bladder, oc- 
caſioned by groſs and bad Hu- 
mours, ſtopping the Water- Con- 
duit; or principally by violent 
Labour, or immoderate Riding ; 
ſometimes it comes from foul 
Matter deſcending from the Liver 
and Spleen, which falling down 
into theKidneys andBladder ſettles 
chere, whereby their grows in the 
Mouth of the Conduit, certain 
hard inflamed Knobs, that ſtop 
his Urine', and cauſe him to 
Stale with great pain and trou- 
ble, by reaſon the Sinews and 
Po res about the Neck of the Blad- 
der are benummed, which takes 
away the ſenſe and feeling of the 


Bladder. Another while ir comes | ty 


STO 
roo long from Scaling ; for 
Water being over heated by] 
erciſe, doth conglutinate ang | 
comes ſo viſcous and thick, t| 
Nature cannot diſcharge it 
ſo freely as it ſhould do, and 
ing pent up too long in his | 
neys, ingender Gravel, ſc 
times Red, ſometimes Gray, wh 
falling into the Conduis, 
mixture of Phlegm and groſs | 
mours, is there, by Conglutin 
on, brought to a hard Stone, 
ſt ps the Paſſage, fo as he 
not be able to Piſs or Stale; 
all the ſigns of it are, that he wo 
fain Piſs and cannot, and 
many times drop by drop, 
To Cure this Diſtemper, 
Take Saxifrage, Nettle-Roots, 
ſlzy-Re015, Sperage-Roots, and I 
der, of each an handful, br 
and boy! them gently with J 
wine, until a third part beg 
ſumed ; then put theretoanh; 
ful of Salt, of Sallet-Oil, and 
the Lard of a Goat, of each 
Ounces, and half a pound of 
ney ; when all is boyled, ſt 
and wring it very hard, and 
him one - pint thereof e 
Morning caſting, blood- . 
and if become too thick by b 
ing, diſſolve ſome White-wine 
negar into it; and after the 
boyling, ic muſt be only war 
and let him have it as long 
will laſt. Or an handful of 
den-hair ſteeped all Night | 
Quart of ſtrong Ale, and fir 
ed, and given him, is excel 
2. Some take a Quart of 4 
Beer, pur it into a pot, and pu 
many Reddiſh Radiſh Roots, c 
waſhed and ſliced into finall p 
thereto as will fill up rhe | 
Then ſtop it ſo cloſe chatthe 
get not in, and let it remain: 
four Hours; then ſtrain 


{ 


2 


by keeping a Horſe in his Travel | 


Roots very hard from te 
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wor, and give it him in a Morn- 
1 faſting 3 Ride him gently up- 
nic, and after that let him up 
um Covered and Litte red, and 
11 little time you ſhall ſee him 
FG treely during che Cure, let 
i Drink be White-water. 3. 
Ithers boyl the firſ* quantity of 
ner to half a piat three times 
yet; of Onions clean pilled, and 
aſzy; then take a Quart there- 


powder of Egg-ſhells and give 
tim divers Mornings, if there is 
caficn for it. 5 

TONE-HENGE ( Mons Am- 
jj) is a glorious Monument of 
riquity, about f1X .Miles from 


three Crowris or, Ranks, or 
we rough Stones, one within 
bther ; ſome of them eight and 
mary Foot high, and ſeven 
ad; and upon the top of them 
e are others laid croſs and 
ned into them: There are 
erlities of Opininious con- 
Ming them; ſome will have 
Artificial and made upon 
por; the Ancients having 
the Art of making Stones of 
ld, with ſome ſtrong Lime; 
[that which adds to the pro- 
blity of this Opinion, is rhe 
bigneſs of theſe Stones, hard- 
apible of any Land Carriage, 
plain, which for ſome Miles 
ud ſcarce affords any Stones ar 
Others have made the place 
e Temple of the Druids : 


y 
ell de read the wor d Stone-Hengiſt, 
bey had been erected in Me- 


J of that Protogeneral of the 
ur 19 Britain, tho' the barbar- 

nd treacherous Action he 
mtted upon the place, ſnou d 
have inclined his Admir- 
0 contribute all they could 
we his Name, at leaft;viſe, ſo 


bury in Wiltſhire, conſiſting 


far buried in Oblivion: But others 
there are (to name no more) who 
wi! have them jet up in Honour, 
or rather as a funeral M nument 
to tnat Brave and truly Valiant 
Roman Britain, Aurelius Ainbroſius, 
| co which Opinion, net only ſome 
Circumſtauce of the Action, and 
the ſtill remaining Latin Name cf 
the Place give ſome Countenance, 
but alſo that very Ancient Welch 


» 


and put thereto a good ſpoon- | Proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, like 
of Lond n-Treacle, as much of | the Work of Ambroſius ; which may 


have a farther Explanation in due 
Time, and upon a more proper 
Occaſion, BEER 
STOPPING in the Belly, is a 
| Diſtemper in Poultry, contrary 
to the Flux, fo that tney cannoc 
Mote, — Wherefore their Vent 
ſhould be anointed , and then 
ſmall bits of Bread, or Corn 
ſteeped in Man's Urine, given. 
them. | Le. 
STRAIN, or Sprain, 1s the Sin- 
news of a Horſe ſtretched beyond 
their ſtrength, by reaſon of ſome 
{hip or wrench : Thoſe in the 
Back are Cured after this mannes, 
I. Take a Fat, Sucking, Maſtiff 
Whelp, flea and bowel him; 
then ſtop the Body 1s full as it 
can hold with gray arid black 
Snails, and Raaſt it at a reaſfon- 
able Fire ; when it begins to be 
warm, baſte it with fix Ounces of 
Spike 0il, mage yellow with Saf- 
fron, and fix Ounces of the Oil of 
Hax; then fave the Droppings, 
and whatever moiſture falls from 


it; with which anoint the Strain 
and work it in very hot, holding 
a hot Fire- ſhovel before it; this 
do Morning and Evening. 2. O 
thers take five Quarrs of Ae, and 
a quarter of a peck of Glovers 
Specks, and boyl them till ir come 
to a Quart, then apply it hot to 
the Grief, and remove it not in 
ave or tix Days. 3. Some take 


I/enice 


ounces; as much Dragons- Blood, 


will thicken it; bring it to a 


For a new Sinew Strain, Take 


ounce; the Whites of three or 


with half a gill of the Oil of Tur- 


K 
Venice Turpentine and Brandy bea- 
ten together into a Salve, anoint 
the grieved Part there with, and 
heat it in with a Fire- ſnovel, 
and in two or three times doing 
it will have good effect. — For a 
Strain newly done, 1. Take a 


Quart of the Grounds of Ale or 


Beer, Parſley, and Chopped Graſs, 
as much as you can gripe; 


boyl them till the Herb be ſoft ; 
then pur to it a quarter of a 


pound of ſweet Butter, and when 
tis melted, take it from the Fire, 


and put it in a pint of Wine Vine- | 
ger, and if it be thin, thicken it 


with Wheat Bran, and lay it upon 


Hurds; and Poultiſs-wiſe as het 


as he can endure it lay it too, 
and remove it once in 12 Hours, 
and give him moderate Exerciſe. 
2. Others take White wine Vinegar, 


Eggs, and Bean-Hower; which 
being beaten into a perfect Salve, 
muſt be laid very hot to the Sore, 
3. For a new Strain or Grief, 
proceeding from Hear, Take the 
Whites of fix Eggs, and beat them 
with a pint of Whitewine Vinegar, 
Oil of Roſes and Myrtles, of each 
an ounce, Bole-Armoniack four 


and as much Bean or Wheat 
Flower (the firft is the beſt) as 


Salve, and ſpreading it upon the 
Hurds, lay it upon the Place, and 
renew it not until it be dry. 4. 


cammon Soap a quarter of a pound, 
Bole-Armoniack in powder, an 


four new-laid Eggs, a gill of 


Whitewine Vinegar, halt a gill of 


Brandy, and a quarter of a pint of 
new Wort, either of Beer or Ale, 


pentine, which incorporate very 


amd chafe the thinneſt of it 


| 


Bole-Armoniach, the Whites of | 


STR 


upon the aggrieved Place, holdjr 
an hoc bite ſhoyet bs ny 
make it ſink in the better; th 
dawb it all over with thethicke! 
in the nature of a Charge, ar 
ſtick Flax or Hurds upon jr,bind 
ing it up with a Linnen Cloth 
and if there be occaſion, you ma 
apply a treſh Charge. s. Forth 
S1news fo ſtrained that the Men 
ber is grown uſeleſs, Take « 
Cantharides, Euphorbium, and M4 
cum, a like quantity; and of th 
Oil of Bay double as muck x ( 
all the reſt ; bring the hard Sin 
ples to Powder, and beat all to 
Salve, apply it to tha Grief; at 
tho* it make it fore, it will gi 
ſtrength and ſtraitneſs to the $ 
news For the Sore, you m 
Cure it either wich Populem, fre 
Butter, or Deers-greaſe warm, i 
For a Strain in. the Shoulder, OF" 
elſewhere, hid or apparent, T 
ren ounces of Prem Greaſe, me 
it on the Fire, and put to itto 
ounces of the Oil of Spike, one 


| 


| half of the Oil of Exeter, a 
three of that of St. John ö 
ſtir them all together, and | 
them into a Gally-pot ; w 
| which, being hot, anoinr the plad 


much.; hold a Fire-thovel beto 
it, and anoint it once in two d 


well with your Hand ; then rub 


paſtern Joint, that you can 


— 


the Oil of Origanum, one and 


rubbing and chafing it in ve 


and rub and chafe it in twice 
thrice a day; and give hmm 
derare Exerciſe, —For a Kran WF... 
the Paſtern*or Footlock- Joint, Wl. 
poulteſs made of the grounds 
ſtrong Beer, Hens-dung, He 
and Nerve-ojl, boiled rogeti 
and apply'd two or three tl 
bound on a Linnen Rag, will M; 

— An old Strain upon 
Legs, is cured thus: When W 
Hair is clipped ſo cloſe off on. p 


1 
 raſtern Vein, ſtrike it with 
4— and let it bleed well; 
ben take two Ounces of Turpen- 
* Oil. as much ſtrong Ale or 
kr, and pur them into a Glaſs, 


e better to incorporate them; 
jen pour it into an earthen Diſh, 
x anoint and chafe the grieved 
ur very well, holding at the 
me time a red hot Fire-ſhovel 
core it, to make it fink in the 
er ; when you find the Swel- 
ws is abited, lay the common 
urge of 50 % and Brandy upon 
and bind a Linnen Rag, wet in 


e begins to peel off, anoint 
ance or twice with the Oil of 
ters, | 


* 


STRANGLE, is _ as — 
noſe, a Quinzey, but an In- 
. 10 an Horſe's Throat, 
nceeding from ſome Cholerick 
Blood) -Fluxion, which comes 
tof the branches of the Throat- 
dns into choſe Parts, and there 
is ſome hot Inflammation, 
ned up by a hard cold Winter, 
by Cold taken after hard Rid- 
zor Labour. Tis a great and 
hard Swelling between the 
es neather Chaps, upon the 
its of his Tongue, and about 
Throat ; which Swelling, if 
e not prevented, will ſtop his 
ſud. pipe, and ſo Strangle or 
mk him. The fjzns to know 
Diſeaſe, are, The Temples 
ls Head will be hollow, his 
zue will hang out of his 
th, his Head and Eyes will 


Mt be ſo ſtopped, that he can 
Mer Fat nor Drink, and his 
th will be very hot. 

ts ;-0d jn general to anoint 
ichafe the Swelling with Ba- 
it HDgs-greaſe, which will ri- 


we them very well tegether, 


eſame,ab':ut it; and when the 


l, and the paſſage of his 


"WER 

pen and break it; or as ſoon as 
you find the Swelling begin to 
rife between his Chaps, take a 
Wax Candle and burn it there- 


Fleſh z unto which, lay wer Hay, 
or wet po which will ripen 
and make it break; then lay unto 
it a Plaiſter of Shoe-makers Wax, 
which will both draw nd heal 
it: But if it break inwaidly, then 
twice or thrice every day per- 
tume his Head, by burning under 
his Noſtrils, Frankinceuſe or Au- 
ſtick, or elſe by putting an hot 
Coal into wet Hay, the Smoke 
whereof let him receive up his 
Noſtrils; or with a ſmall round hor 
Iron, thruſt an Hole through the 
Skin on both ſides the Weeſand; 
and after it begins to Matter, 
mix Butter, Tanner's Water and 
Salt together, and every day a- 
noint the Sore there with, till ir 
be whole. Bleed ng in the Mouth 
is alſo very good for this Diſtem- 
r. 
"Pur more particularly, 1. Take 
Baſilicon, old Boars-greaſe and Di- 
aithea, of each four ounces, one 
ounce of Oyl de Ray, incorporated 
very well together, with which a- 
noint thePlace well, atter you have 
clipped away the Hair, and bind 
it up with a piece of Sheep-ckin, 
with the Wool next to the In- 
flammation, that the warmth 
thereof may the better help to 
ripen the Puſtules; which when 
ripe, let the Corruption out with 
a ſmall hor Iron, and ſor three 
or four days together, tent it 
only with Baſilicin, and after- 
wards heal it with yonr black 
Ezyptiacum; and let him eat good 
| ſweet Hay and Bran inſtead of 
Oats, and his Drink be White- 
VVarer. 2. Others, in the Morn- 
ing faſting, in a pint and an half of 
ſtrong Beer, not boiled, 
| | lukc- 


- -” 


with till the Skin rife from the 
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common Charge of Soap and Bran- 


| i 
lukewarm, give him the powder 
of Turmerick and Anniſeed, of 


each an ounce; half a quarter of 


a pint of Brandy, with five or ſix 
ſpoonfuls of Whitewine Vinegar, or 
Sr want of that Verjuice, then 
bleed him in the third furrow of 
his Mouth, and air him; when 
he is brought home, Cloath and 

Litter him up warm, and tie him 
to the empty Rack tor three or 
four hours, or more; but if he 
ſweats very much, which this 
Drink uſually cauſes him to do, 
and that you find him deſirous to 


lie down, he may be untied. Let 


him have noMaſh,only warm Wa- 
ter, and an handtul or two of 
Wheat-bran put therein; next 
Morning give him the like, and 


preſently atter it, give him about 


two Ounces of Honey in half a 
pint of White-wine , ot White- 
wine-Vinegar, or for want of ei- 


ther Ver juice, and air him after it. 


The third Day you may give him 
the common Cordial, viz. three 


pints of ſtale ſtrong Beer boyl- 
ed with a good big Toaſt of 
Wheaten Houſhold Bread crum- 
med into it; and when you are 


ready to give it him, pur therein, 
before it be quite cold, AZmey and 
freſh Butter, a / quarter of a pound 
of each, and give it him luke- 
warm faſting, exerciſe him after 


it, and ſet him up warm three or 
four Hours, then give him warm 


Water and Bran. — Now in this 
Diſtemper you are to obſerve, it 
you find he runs at the Noſe any 
toul filthy and yellowiſh Mat- 
ter, that afterwards turns white, 
the Cure need not much be que 

ſtoaed ; that if he hath any Knobs 
or Kernells under his Jaws, your 


dy, heared and rubbed in well, 
will either break or ſink them; 


ä 


EEE] 


middle of the ſwelling beg 
to ſcale off, and it becomes fo 
all over, the Corruption may | 
let our with the Inciſion-Ruit 
and let it heal up of it ſelf, 2 
tho' the Drink cauſes him 10 N 
very ſick, and makes him fi 
much in his Body; fear him nc 
he will do well; and two or thre 
Miles Riding every day; will d 
him much good in order to 
Cue. ; ---: | 

STRANGURY, or Stray 
on, is when an Horſe is proygk 
to Stale often, and voids nothin 
but a few Drops: It befalls hi 
divers ways; ſometimes by h; 
Riding, or fore Labour, that hes 


times by hot Mears and Drinks 


 Maneys, which being broken, 


and if you find the Hair in the 


and makes the Urine ſharp; ſom 


ſometimes by Ulceration of th 
Bladder, or by means of ſo 
Impoſthume .in the Liver an 
b 
Matter falls down into the Bla 


der. and with the ſharpneſs ther E 
of cauſes a continual provocai :; 
on to Piſſing, which will be wi ot 
ſuch pain, chat he will wha r. 
wry, and beat about his Tail, WM ar 
he Pifſes, | We 

There are man things repute the 
good in general for this Diſten bor 
per. Some bath the Loyns will be: 


warm Water, then take Be vh 


and Bay-berries, and temperiii b. 


them with ſweer Butter, gi tc: 
him two or three Balls thereq fon 
three Days together: Or, take Wiſs {; 
Quart of new Mk, and a qua ig, 
rern of Sugar, and when they 
well brewed together, give it hi 
to drink faſting in the Morn! 
and keep him from all ſharp Mea 
or boyl in the Water that 
drinks, good ſtore of the ſſe 
HDgs-Fennel , it will Cure hit 
But more particularly it's p 
ſcribed to take ſome of the po 
der of a Flint-ftone calcined; 


1 


. 

an Ounce of the Powder of Par- 
ſey-ſeed, and as much of that of 
7uy-berries, boyl them A little in 
apint of Claret, and twill do. 

STRAWBERRIES : Tho' they 
do not grow on a Tree, and there- 
fore cannot be eſteemed an Or- 
chard or Garden Fruit, yet they 
deſerve a place under them being 
humble, and content with the 
ſhades and droppings of your 
more lofry Trees. There are va- 
rious Kinds of them, as the coms 
mon Engliſh Strawberries, much 
improved by being tranſplanted 
trom the Woods to the Garden ; 
the white Strawberry, more delicate 
than the former; the long, red 
Strawberry; thePolonion; the green 
Strawberry, which is the ſweeteſt 
of all, and lateſt ripe : But the 
beſt of all is that notlong ſince 
brought from New-England, which 
ö the earlieſt ripe of all Engliſh 
Fruits, being ripe, many Years, 
the firſt Week in May; they are 


of the beſt Scarlet Dye of any. 


Fruit that grows, very pleaſant 
and cool to the Taſt. Bur if you 


would haveStrawberries inAutumn, | 


the firſt Bloſſoms which they pur 
forth may be cut away; and their 
tearing hindred in the Spring, 
Which will make them afcerwards 
bow anew, and bear in their lat- 
ter Seaſons ; and in order to get 
lome of theſe of a larger ſize ; 
b ſoon as they have dene bear- 
Ng, ler them be cut down to the 
Ground, and cropt as often as 
liey ſpire, till towards the Spring; 
md when you would have them 
proceed towards bearing, now 
s then, as you cut them, ſtrew 
ie powder of dried Cow-Dung, 
lien. Dung, Sheep-Dung, &c. up- 
them, and water them when 
es occaſion for it. The Wa- 
er diſtilled from this Fruit is ex- 
ſeſert good againſt rhe Stone, 


| 


TCR 
Gravell, or Strangury ; but tlie 
Plants of them «in the prime of 
their Youth and Vigour, are a8. it 
were, treacherouſly attacked in 
their very Roots by thoſe wick- 
ed Toads whith deſtroy them. 
For Eating ſuch as are Red 
thoroughly Ripe, Large, and of a 
pleafant Odour, are the beſt, be- 
ing agreeable to the Taſt, and 
extinguiſhing the heat and ſarp- 
neſs of the Blood, refre ſning the 
Liver, cleanſing the Eye: ſight, 
c. And they have this excel- 
lent property, not to receive a- 
ny venemous Quality from the 
Toads and Serpents, - tho they. 
often tread upon, and paſs over 
them, as being of a very low 


Growth. Bur they do not nour- 
iſn much, and are eaſily Corrup- 
ted in the stomach, and hurtful 
to paralitich Perſons; and the 
beſt way to eat them is, firſt to 
cleanſe them from their Leaves 
and all Filth; then put into 
White-wine and ſprinkled with Su- 
gar, and fo take them befqre o- 
ther Food. 5 * 
STREAM-VVORES: A kind of 
work in the Stanneries ; of which 
Mines or Tin-works chere are two 
forrs; the one called Lode-works, 
and the other Streatn-works > 
This lies in lower Grounds, when 
byTrenching they follow rhe Vein 
of Tin, and turn away now and 
then the Streams of VVater com- 
ing in their way: The other in 
high Places; rhen upon the Hills 
they dig very deep Pits, which 
they tcall Shafts and undermine. 
STRING-Ha LTS, is a ſudden 
twitching or ſnatching up of an 
Horſe's finder Leg much higher 


| than the other, and comes moſt 


an end to the beſt Mettled Horſes; + 


and it befalls them upon taking 


Cold ſuddenly after hard Riding 


or ſore Labour, eſpecially if you 
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Iich, and under neath the ſame, 


-p4fiicular O.ntmenc for this pur- 
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STK. 
waſh him when he is too hot, 
which will chill his Blood, and ſo 
ſtapitie and benum hisSinews,thar 


it tak s away tucSenteand Feeling 


ot that Member. To Cure it, take 
up the middle Vein upon the 


lies a Strinz, which cut away; 
then anoinc him wich Butter and 
Sale, and he will both do well 
and go well. Bur they make a 


STY © 
them, and breeding of Maggott 
ou: WE 

STUBBING, is the pulling up 
of Shrubs, Broom, Hops, or the 
like, our of Lands, as preventing 
the Improvement thereof; for 
which Mr. Plat has an Inſtrument 
very convenient, made in theform | 
ot a three grained Dung - Fork 
only, but much greater and ſtron- 
ger, according to the bignels of 
he Shrubs, Cc: Stale where - 


poſe, which is, take the Oil ol. 
Petroleum, of Worms, of Nerve- oil, 
of Patch, or Pizce-greaſe, of Spike, 
of each an Ounce, cwo of London 
Heacle, and a pound of Hogs- 
£reſe, all meired together upon 
ihe Fire; then take it off and 
keep it ſtirring, till it be throughly 
cold, with which anoint the vitt- 
ted Part once à Day, and then 
witp him witha ſoft Thum- band 
of tay from the Paſtern to the 
top ot the Hoof, and this for ten 
Days together, rubbigg and chaf - 
ing in the Ointment very well for 
al g time, holding an hot Fire- 
ſhovel near it, the betrer to cauſe 
it to ſink into the Sinews, Nerves 


If is like a large and ſtrong Lez- 
ver; which being ſet half a Foot, 
or ſuch a reatonable_ diſtance, 
from the Root of the Shrub, 
drive with an Hedging Bill 1 
good deepth into the Earth; then 
elevate the Stale, lay ſome weight 
or fulciment under it, and with a 
Rope faſtned to the upper end 
thereof, pull it down, which will 
rent up the whole Buſh by the 
Ro: | 

STUMBLING, in an Hork 
comes either Naturally orAccidet: 
tally, and is known by the Sight 
and Feeling, by reaſon that the 
Sinews of the fore Legs an 
ſomewhat ſtreight, ſo that he1 


and Joynts + But when the an- 
ointing 1s over keep them warm 
and well Littered, and let the 


Thumb-bands be daily made leſs 
and leſs, and ſhorrer and ſhorter, 


till you perceive him to ſtand by 
both Leggs altke, and your Horſe 
tobe recovered ; bur He muſt 


not be Rid that he may ſweat 
much in a Month after; and as 
oon as warm VVeather comes, 
turn him to Grafs in ſome dry 


Paſture where is V Vater, and take 
him up again before the Cold 
comes, and while he doth remain 
in the Stable keep him warm, and 
fo his String- halt will be gone. 
 STRUNTED SHEEP. So they 
call Sheep whentheic Tails are cut 
eff, to keep them from Dunging 


not able to uſe his Legs, wich ta i; 
freedom and nimbleneſs he ſnould i c 
The way to cure him is, to cul i; 
him of the Cords; that is, lM: 
make a ſlit upon the top of i 
Noſe, and with your Cornet railgh (4! 
up the great Sinews, and cut them li 
alunder, and heal them up 4 | 
gain with ſome good Salve, where re 
by he will have the uſe of hi fe 
Legs ſo perte&tly, that he ug be 
ſeldom or never trip more. Sui tt. 
as comes accidentally, is by e pe 
ther Splint or Wind- Calls, or k 
being Foundred, Pricked, Seu on 
bed, Gravelled, Sinew-firaineany 7), 
hurc in the Shoulder, or Withenl ey 
or carelefly ſetting him up wil dee 
he is hor, which makes _—_ ; ne 
ift, and his ſtiffnels cu 
very ſtiff, and his ſti STURD 


| Stumbling, | 


8 UC 

FTURDY. See Turning-Evil. 
'STYING of Hogs. They 
ſh>uld not be put together like 
ocher Cattle in their Styes, but 
have Partitions made therein; 
and ſo the Sows put aſunder by 
themſelves, and che young Pigs 
by themſelves; for being all ſnut 
up together, they rumble, toſs, 
and lie a top of one another; and 
ticreby oftentimes the Sows are 
made to caſt their Pigs : Neither 
ö it improper, for all ſuch as 
dell near Foreſts and Commons, 
to have Styes in the ſaid places, 
whereby they may, at convenient 
times, fred ſuch as they think 


a ft; and there, in like mannez 
en uſe to give chem their Meat, 
ne whereby, in a lietle while, they 


my forget coming to the Houſe: 

and it is good to make the Walls 

and Hedges of the Styes four Foot 

hi-h, for then the Swine cannot 

get over, nor others come to them; 

And that the Keeper may look in 
and take an account of his Herd, 

* what befalls them, at plea- 

ure, 

SUCCORY. That which is er- 
rrck and wild, with a narrow 
lars. Leaſe, different from the 
Garden one, becauſe it is bitter, 
ba htte dulcorared with Sugar 
nd Vinegar, and by ſome eaten 
n the Summer; *tis more grate-. 
lul ty the Scomach than the pa- 
lte. See Ende. 

SUCKLERS, or Off-ſets, They 
re young Shoots that proceed 
om the Root of a Tree, and of 
te ſune Kind and Nature with 
e Tree from which chey ſpring; 
bor ſuch as grow ſrom Trees rai- 
ei by Gratting or Inoculation, 
blow the Nature of the Stock. 
They put ſomerimes near the bo- 
cy of the Mother Plant, other 
vucelers at more diſtance, which 


8S UF 

but yet the former removed when 
there is leaſt ſap in the top, and 
preſerving what fibrous Roots are 
upon them, often proſper well; 
wherefore when they are taken 
up. the Ground muſt be opened 
well; and if they grow from the 
body of the Tree; or great Roots, 
they muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
Stem and ſer preſcntly }_ It helps 
much to put forth Suchlers, to 
bare the Roots of Trees, and ſlit 
them in ſome places. | 

SUFFOLK. This is à large 
Maritime County in the Eaſt of 
E-:2land, bounded on the Eaſt by 
the German-Sea, on the Weſt b 
Cambridgeſhire, Northward with 


' Norfolk, and Southward with Eſ- 


ſex ;, being in length, from Eaſt 
to Weſt, about forty four Miles, 
and in breadch, from North co 
South, thirty Miles: In which 
compaſs of Ground it contains 
995000 Acres, and about 34420 
Houſes; the whole divided into 
two and twenty Hundreds, where- 
in are five hundred ſeventy five 
Pariſhes, and cight and twenty 
Marker-Towns, ſeven whereof 
have the priviledge to ſend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. Here 
the Air is very wholeſome, and 
counted proper tor the Cure of 
Conſumptive People. The Soil 
Fruitful and Rich, abounding doth 
in Corn ard Graſs ; butalong the 
Coaſt, for five or fix Miles into the 
Land, it's, for the moſt part hea- 
thy, ſandy, and full of bleak Hills, 
yet yielding plenty of Rye, Peaſe, 
and Hemp, and feedinghbundance 
of Sheep; the more Inland part 
commonly ealled High- Suffolk, or 
the WoodsLards, is moſtly Clay 
Ground, and Husbanded chiefly 
for the Dairy, where excellent 
good Butter is made, but the 
Cheeſe is far inferior to that of 


ne beſt where they can be had, 


Chefbire, The South Parts to- 
| 8 Aa a2 wards 
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wards Cambridgeſhire and Eſſex, 
are much of the ſame Nature; 


Corn. Beſides the little Ouſe and 
the Waveney, which part it from 
Norfoll, and the Stour from Eſſex ; 


with their Streams. 


| Sugar beaten and ſearced, with 
tour Ounces of the fineſt Flower, 


Days before ſome Nutmeg and Cin- 


* Cream as will make it Knead to a 


venly Luminarice, doth indicate 
unto us on Earth, the true Tem- 


su 


but the parts about Bury, and to 
the North-weſt, from thence are 
generally Champaign, and aboun- 
ding with all ſorts of excellent 


here are the Orwell, Ore, Blithe, 
and the Breton, which water it 
wy 


SU GA R-CAKES you ma 


make them of a pound of fine | 


| 


put to it one pound of Butter 
well waſned with Roſe- water, in 
which hath been ſteeped three 


namen; then put thereto as much 


ſtiff Paſte; rowl it into thin Cakes 
and prick them, and lay them on 
Plates and bake them; the Plates 
need not be Buttered, for they 
will ſlip off themſelves when they 
are cold. | 

SUN; the chief of the Rea- 


perament of the Air, rhro' which 
we receive it's Beams, according 
to the Denſity and Rarity - where- 
of, we perceive that Luminous 
Globe, If the Air be ſerene and 
clear, then do we moſt perfectly 


receive its Beams, and that is a | ſure ; for theſe. rake the tolloy N 


Clouds about its Riſing: The ſame 


1 


moſt inclinable to Dryneſs: Be: 
fore Rain the Sun ap 


Fur 


rs dim, 
faint and waterifh ; if at its Rj- 
ſing it appears Red and Pat, 
and afterwards dark, or hid in; 
black watery Cloud, Rain fol- 
lows: So it does alſo if the dn 
Beams appear before its Riſing, or 
a watery Circle about the Sin in 
the Morning; or if the Sun ap- 
pear hollow, or have red or black 


may be ſuſpected if the Beams be 
faint, ſhort, or wateriſh ; forche 
Air being pregnant with Moi. 


ſture, xhich uſually precedesRain U 
repreſents the Sun and its Beans Wl © 
different in Form and Colour fr iq 
what it appears at other times 0 
its Setting Clear and Red, and 0 
Riſing Gray, and after wards Cle 5 
indicates a Fair Day to follow Ml ** 
and rheAir about it appearing ver. 
Red at any time, eſpecially in thi . 
Evening, Wind ſucceeds; and iii | 
deed any Redneſs in the Air pre 4 
cedes Winds © 

SUPERCARGO, Is one in * 
ploy'd by the Owners of a Ship a 
to go a Voyage to Over: ſee t * 
Cargo, and to diſpoſe of it a 
and unto the beſt Advantage & 
the Owners; tor which Serv1 % 
he is allowed good Proviſion, b b. 
cauſe the Truſt impoſed in ny. 
is very conſiderable. . 

SUPERFICIAL, or Square-M:. Kel 


ing Examples. | _ 


Prognoſtick that the Weather is 


ö 


: | © Feet. 
1 88 Tards. 9 | 
| Roods 40 1210 10890 | 
| Acres, | 4 160 [ 4840 | 43560 | 
Miles. 640 2560 £02400: 3097600 | 27878400 * 


— 
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— 
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In this Table you have in a 
quare Mile 640, ſquare Acres, 
2560, ſquare Roods, c. Ina 
ſquare Acre, 4 ſquare Roods, 160 
quire Poles, &c. In a ſquare 


Yard 9 ſquare Ecet. = 
SUPPOSITORY, is a prepara- 


; Horſe, and of all other is the 
gentleſt you can uſe; its Nature 
being to help a Horſe, that can- 
wt well empty himſelf ; for it 
cauſes him ro diſcharge himſelf 
of many ſuperfluous Humours, 
tat by their peccant Qualities 
ad Conditions, do Diſturb, An- 
y and Diſtemper his Body; and 
b looſen the Guts, which may 
be bound and clogged with dry, 
bor, and hard Excrements; 


ell. 1 

Now Suppoſitories are made ſe- 
feral ways, 1. Take a Candle of 
wur or five in the Pound, and 
cut off three Inches at the ſmaller 
end, and anoint the biggeſt part 


lov 


bitter, and ſ-pur it into his Fun- 
GUnent; then wich your Hand 
mid his Tail to his Tuell about 
oh an hour, by which time the 
Whſitory will ze difolved ; then 
"a his Back and trot him up 


Wn down till he begin to Empty | 


Pole 305, ſquare Yards, and 
2724 ſquare Feet, and in a ſquare 


tive ro a Glyſter, or Potion for 


nich a Glyſter will not do ſo 


hereof with ſallet- Oil, or feſh- 


and Purge himſelt; this is the 
gentleſt of all, and may be ad- 
miniſtred tho you find the Horſe 
ſo weak, that you dare not, 
without the peril of his Life, give 
him any purging Medicine or 
Potion. 2. Take ſix Ounces of 


of Sal Niter, of Wheat-flower, of 
Aniſeeds in fine Powder, of each 
an Qunce, boyl themall to a ſtiff 
thickneſs, and ſo make it unto 
Supp»ſetories, then take one of them 
and anoint it all over with /allet-. 
Oil, and your Hand alſo, and ſo 
put it up into his Fundament the 
length of your Hand; then tie 
his Tail betwixt his Legs, -by 
faſtning it to his Girts, and let it 
remain ſo half an Hour, fo Ride 
and Order him as before. This is 
good in caſe of Surieirs or in ward 
Sickneſſes. 3. Take a piece ofCaſtle- 
/2ap,and paring it, bring it into the 
faſhion of a Sypp/itoary,and ſur ply 
it, ordering as already taught you, 
And tins is good to purge away 
Phlegm. 4. Take fo much Savin 
as will do, and ſtamp it to a Maſh, 
and therewich ſtamp Staveſaker 
and Salt, of each two Ounces, : 
boyl theſe in as much common 
AHney as will do, till it be thick 
and ſo make it up into Supp3ſeto- 
ries, ad miniſtring one ot them 
as yon did before, and orderin; 


common Honey, one and an half 


„„ hi a 
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Ways ja 
ſo adminiſter it; it is good to 
purge Melancholly. 
take a pint of common Honey and 


Tur 
tim fo likewiſe; it purges Cho- 
ler. 3. Some take an angry red 
Onion, and peel it, and croſs- 
it with a Knife, and 


6, Others 


boyl it eill it be thick, and make 
It up into Suppoſetories, as it cools, 


and fo adminiſter it: Its cooling 


to the Body, purges away ill Hu- 
mours, and cauſes good Appe- 
tite to Meat. 

In adminiſtring of this Medi- 
Cine, as well as Glyſters or Porti- 
ons; ſee that it be done in a 
Morning faſting, unleſs Neceſ- 
ſity urges the contrary ; and ſuf- 
fer nat the Horſe at ſuch times 
to drink-any cold Water, no, not 
with Exerciſe; but either ſweer 


 M:ſhe:, or white Water; and as 


it is ncedful before you admini- 
ſter ic, to Rake him well, ſo he 
tuuſt after wards be kept warm. | 

SURBATING, is the beating 


of an Horſe's Hoof againſt the 


times occaſions Foundring 


Nora! 


Ground, and comes ſometimes by 


means of evilShoeing,lying too flat 
ro hisFeer; otherwhiles by travel- 
ling a Horſe roo young, betore 
his Feet are hardned, that many 
| ; ſome- 
times by the hardneſs of the 
Ground, and high lifting up of 
the Horſe's Feet; and thoſe Hor- 
ſes that are flat Hoofed, their 
Coffins are ſc tender and weak, 
t nat they muſt be ſubject to this 
Sorance, TheSigns to know it are, 
that he will halt on both his Fore- 
legs, and go ſtiffly and creeping, 

as tho* he were half Foundred. 
To Cure it, ſome take two new 

laid Ezes,* and when rhey have 

well pickled his Fore-feer, break 
them taw into his Soles; then ſtop 

themup wich Ox or Cow-dung, 

and he will be well by the next 


SUR 
gar Candy, with an hot Iron he. 
tween the Shoe and the Foot, and 
wken it is hardned, take Nettles 
and Bay-ſalt ſtamped, and lay up- 
on it, Others, after paring his Foot, 
to cool it, ſtop it with Bran and 
A boyled together ver 
hot, and cover the Coffin round 
with the ſame, or elſe ſtop them 
every Night with Cows-Durg and 
Vinegar mingled together. 

But for other Cattle, you muſt 
boyl Honey and Hogs-greaſe in 
White-wine until it be thick, like 
Pap, and lay the ſame on the 
Foot a good thickneſs, and there 
let it continue three Days before 
it be removed. — But when the 
Foot is fwollen, ſome take an 
handful of Elder Leaves, a few 
Leaves of Grunſel, and a few Crops] 
of Chickweed. and à little Hue. 
leek, and Swine-greaſe, which be⸗ 
ing beaten all together in aMortar, 
till they become like a Sale 
they lay on Plaiſter-wiſe, and | 
will take the ſwelling down. 

SURREY. - This is an Inland 
County in the S2uth ot Englan 
| bounded on the Eaſt by Kent, - 
the Weſt by Barkſbire and Ha 
Hire, Northward by Midaleſex ad 
Buckinghamſhire , and Souchward 
by Suſſex. It is called Surry ꝙ d 
South-Rey, from its Situation ol 
the South ſide of the Thames 
the Saxons calling that Rey, whic 
we term a River. It contams! 
Length, from Eaſt ro Weſt, thin 
tour Miles; in Breadrh fromNo 
to South two and twenty Miles 
in which Compaſs thereare Ic 
ckoned $92000 Acres of Ground 
and about 34220 Houſes; tte 
whole being divided into thirteel 
Hundreds, wherein are 140 Fa 
riſhes, and cleyen Market-Tovrs 
among which, tho" Gif b 
the County-Town, yet Son unt 


| 
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which ſands oppcſite to the 5 
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ty of London, on the Banks of the 


* goes not only for number 
ol Buildings and Inhabitants, be- 
yond any other place in this 


County, but even comes up wich, 
or rather exceeds all other Cities 


in England, London always excep- 
ted: Four of ;thefe Towns are 
priyiledged ro ſend Members to 
Parliament, — This County 1s ge- 
nerall commended for Healthful 
Air, the cauſe being its ſandi- 
neſs, and that ir is an Inland 


Councy: Alſo, the Skirts of it 


are noted for their Fruittulneſs, 
bur the middle parts for their 
Barrenneſs,” which has occaſion- 
ed the ſaying, That Surrey is like 
4 c)urſe piece of Cloath with a fine 
lif, However, in point of 
felch, the middle parts have 
the advantage; beſides the plea- 


ſure they yield by their Downs, 


in Hunting and Horfe-Races., 
SUSSEX. This is a Maritime 
Counry in the South of England, 
bounded Eaſtward with Kent, 
Weſtward with Hampſhire, on the 
North by Surrey and Kent, and 
on the South by the Channel: It 
took irs Name from South Saæ, be- 
cauſe of its lying Southward. Its 
length, from Eaſt ro Weſt, is 
near about ſixty Miles; its Breadth, 
from North to South, but twen- 
y; in which Compaſs it contains 
1140000 Acres of Ground, and 
aour 21540 Houſes ; the whole 
being divided into ſix Rapes, con- 
taning fixty five Hnndreds, where- 


in are three Hund red and twelve 


Pariſhes, and ſeventeen Market- 
Towns, ten whereof are privi- 
edzed ro ſend Members to Par- 
lament. — Here the Air is apt 
o be Cloggy, by reaſon of its 
particular places + The Scil is 
Fruttul and Rich, but the Roads 


rs, The Nerd Parts towards 


SW 
Kent and Surry, are well ſhadeg 
with Woods,as was all the County 
in former Days, havingin ic parr 
of that famousForeſtcall'dAndred/. 
wold, till the Iron Works conſumed 
them. The middle of the Coun- 
ty has excellent Meadows; the 
Sea Coaſts are Hilly, but yet yield 
plenty of Corn and Graſs; and 
as for Harbors there is ſcarce 2 
good one, but for ſmall veſſels. 
It's watered by ſeveral Rivers, 
but none of any long Courſe, 
- SWAN. To ſpeak of the 


Breed of this ſtately Bird is need- 


leſs, ſince they can better order 
themſelves therein, than any 
Man can direct them; only where 
they bulld their Neſts, they muſt 
be left undiſturbed, and that will 
be enough. But for feeding them 


Fat for Eating; let the Cygnets 


be fed every way as you do Geeſe, 
which ſee for that purpoſe, and 
in ſeven or eight Weeks they 
will be through Fat, either coc- 
ped in the Houſe, or walking a- 

broad in ſome private Court; 
but if you would have them Fat- 
ter in a ſhorter time, then they 
may be fed in ſome Pond, Hedg- 
ed or Paled in for chat purpoſe, 
having a little dry Ground left, 
where they may fit and prur e 


themſelves; and there may be ſer 


two Troughs, one full of Barley 


and Water, and the other full of 


old dried Malt, whereon they 
may feed at pleaſure, and in thus 
ding they will be Fat ia leſs 
than four Weeks; for by this 
means a Swan keeps her (elf near 
and clean, who being a much 
defiled Bird, lics in dry places fo 
uncleanly, that they cannot proſ- 
per, unleſs their Attendants be 
diligent, to dreſs and trim the ir 


Walks every hour. 
deep and unplea lant to Travel-- . 
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Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhazen; 


e 
SWAY'D in the Back, is a Di- 42 
ſtemper in Horſes that comes ma- Szockhelm, Wiborg, Sleſwick; Lu. 


ny ways: Sometimes by ſome | beck, Bergen, Colmar, Abo, Notte n 
great Strain, Slip, or heayy Bur- burg, and Riga; the chiet Com. 
den; ſometimes by turning kim | modities are, Ox-hides, Goat and Who 
too haſtily round; and the pain | Buck Sbins, rich Furrs, Metals, Wii 
commonly lies in the lower part | Oaks, Firs, Honey, Tallow, Bow: 
of the Back below his ſhort Ribs, | ſtaves, Aſhes, Cables, Canuaſi, 
and directly between his Fillets; | Maſts, Deal, and Clapboards, 
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ſide long, and when he is down, 


him to riſe again. 


till it fall off. 2. But the beſt 


made into Balls, with the Pow- 


and it may be perceived by the 
reeling and rowling of his hinder 
Parts in his going, he being rea- 
dy to fall to the Ground by his 
frequent ſwaying backward and 


it is a great deal of trouble for 


To Cure this Diſtemper; 1. 
Take two Ounces of the Fat of 
the Fruit of the Pine: tree, three 
of Olibanum, four of Roſin, as 
many of Pitch, one of Bole-Armo- 
niack, and half a one of Dragon's 
Blood, which muſt be all well in- 
corporated together, and laid 
Plaiſter-wife all over the Reins 
of his Back, where ler ir remain 


help for theſe Infirmities is, to 
adminiſter ſome ſtrengthing things 
inwardly, as common Turpentine 


der of Bole-Armoniack, and that 
of the dried Leaves of Clary; and 
to apply outwardly, all over the 


Reins of his Back, a Charge of 


Oxycroceum and Paracelſus melted 
rogether, or Coleworts boyled in 
Sallet-Oil, made thick; a Poulteſs, 
with the Powder of Bole-4rmmni- 
ace and Bean- flower, - 
SWEALING a He, is an Ex- 
preſſion uſed in ſome places for 
Singing a Hog. —Z— 0 
Swedeland, Norway, Denmark, 
and other parts of Eaſt Land. 
The firſt is twice as big as Den- 
mire, and altogether are more 


tnan four times as big as Ergland : 


ff, Maniſcote, Wheat, and Rye. 


of them ſet in the Spring will 


it comes by long ſtanding in 


Pitch and Tat, Cordage, Ries, 
Hemp, Flax, Linnen Tarn, Stock 


SWEET-JOHN, Sweet-Willian, WM: | 
Armerius, are of ſeveral ſorts; 
bur the only double 3 
and the Velvet Sweet-William', 
are worthy of eſteem; every (lip Wh 


grow: They Flower in uh, and 
if their Seed be kept and ſown, Ws: 
other varieties may be gained; Wl 
bur it muſt be done in April, they 1 
Flower not till the ſecond Te 
SWELLED-LEGS, come to ac. 
Horſe ſometimes by hard Riding, 
or ſore Labour when he js too 
Far, and careleſſly putting him 
ro Graſs, and ſetting him upit 
the Stable too hot, wherein he 
takes Cold, which cauſes the 
Blood, Greaſe and Humours 1 
fall down into his Legs, and i 
make him to ſwell ; ſometieme n 


Stable, when the Planks whereiter 
his fore Feet ſtands, are hight 
than where his hinder Legs aten 
which uneaſie Poſture makes there. 
Blood ſettle in the hinder Legs 
whereby they are brought tt 
ſwell. 8 | 

To the Curing of this Evil, ! 
Some uſe Werve- oil, Black-ſoa 
and Boar's-greaſe melted, and Mn 
noint the place therewith; 0 
elſe bath his Legs in Butter an 
Beer, or in Vinegar and Butter men, 
ted together. 2. Others uſe eiti g 
Sheeps-foet-oil, Train-oil or PIP"! 


The chief Towns of Trade being 


and Salepetre boyled togerneniir: 


S W E 


bach them with, and roll 


dem with Hay Ropes wet in the 
ame Liquour, from the Paſtern 
to the Knee; but bind them not 
wo hard. 3. Some bath them 
with Water, wherein Sage, 
Malows, and Roſe Cakes have 


en boyled , with Butter and 


allet oil therein; or rake Fan- 
incenſe, Roſin, freſh Greaſe, of 
ach alike, boyled and ſtrain- 
ed, and uſe it once a Day as there 
b occaſion. 4. His Legs may 
be either waſhed in cold Foun- 
in Water, or the Horſe left to 
ſand every day up to the Knees 
n Running Water, till the ſwel- 


lug be aſſwaged, 5. Take Prmi- 


Riſe Leaves, Violet Leaves, and 
Strawberry Leaves,of each a hand- 
ul; let them be boyled in new 
lll into which put of Nerve Oyl, 
Petroleum, and of Pnmpilion, of 
ach an Ouuce, and anoint him 
terewith for four or five Days 
tether. 6. Many take Pitch, 
Migins Wax, Roſin, the Juice of 
Hop, Galbanum, Myrrh, Zedo- 
, Bdellium Arabicum, Popule- 
n, and Storax, as much as you 
nl; boyl them in Deers-ſewet, 
id when cold, put therein Bole- 
Immiack and Coſtus, beaten in- 
bfine Powder, and incorporate 
dem well together into the other 
tpredients ; boyl them all over 
gun; and when you uſe it, 
pread it upon a Plaiſter, wrap 
about the Swelling, and let it 
Wy there till it drop off of it 
El. 7. But laſtly, when a Hor- 
6 Legs are «much ſwelled, be- 
le of the ſcratches, take a 
Kurt of Chamber Lie, and more, 
at which put an handful of 
. ſalt, a guarter of a Pound of 
"7, 2 pretty quantity of Soot, 
(ood handful of Aiſtetoe chopt, 
Pall well together, and there- 
Mt bath his Legs very warm, 


SWE 
two or three times à Day, and 
wrapping a Cloth wet in the ſame, 
cloſe about them, and this will 
aſſwage them. | 
_ SWELLED PIZZLE. This ts 
a kind of hardneſs, that preceeds 
from being bruiſed by Riding, andis 
Cured in this manner; take Hoiy- 
bock, Hauſe-leeb, and a little 
Plantaine, which ſtamp together 
with freſh Butter, and anoint it 
twice a Day; and if it be ſore, 
you muſt Caſt him, and waſh his 
Sheath and Pizzle with White- 
wine-Vinegar very well, and if 
there be any Canker or Holes in 
the Vard, then you muſt put ſome 
burnt Allom to the Vinegar, and 
waſh it very well, and he will 
mend in three times Dreſſing with- 
out fail. „„ 6 

SWELLINGS and Tumors in 
Horſes; they come by Heats and 
taken by hard Riding, or ſore La- 
bour, whereby the Beaſt being 
over much heated, the Greaſe 
falls down and ſettles in his Legs 
and other Parts, which grow dry 
and hard, and breed Splints, Spa- 
vins, Curbs, 'Ringbones, and the 
like, which in time are no other 
than proper Tumours ; beſides 
which, it occafgons other Knobs _ 
and Swellings. See Splints, Spa- 
vins, Cc. ſeverally. | 

Swelled Leggs. For the Cure 
of which, boyl a Gallon of Lees 
of Red Wine, ſoftly over a clear 
Fire, ſtirring perpetually , till 
they begin to thicken; then add 
fine Wheat-flower and Honey, of 
each two pounds; black Soap, 
one pound; boyl and ſtir till the 
whole Mixture be reduced to the 
conſiſtence of a Charge. The 
continued uſe of this Remedy 
will ſtrengthen the Horſe's Legs, 
and take away the Swelling. This 
Charge may be alſo applied 


to 2 Swelling that ſpreads its ſelf 
| under 


s WE ü 


under the Belly, and advances be» Compoſition; foment the gy 
tween his Legs. i ling with this Bath, and after 

2. Tumors of long ſtanding | wards chafe it with a handful of 
grow hard, becauſe the Humour | the Dregs, or thickeſt part of c 
contained berween the Skin and lame : Then walk the Horſe hal 
Fleſh, is ſo raw and undigeſted, an hour, and continue to obſen 
that Nature is not able to con- che ſame Method every Day; fn 
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ling muſt be aſſwaged, and the 


then take a Clout that has been 
worn, dip it in the ſame Liquor, 
and wrap it about the Part, re- 
newing the Application Morning 
and Evening, till the Cure be 
Roots of Mallops, or Marſh-Mal- 


medy in the Spring, or during 


them gently, with ten Quarts of 


rer, as you have loſt by Evapora- 


one pound of black Soap, incor- 
cool, rill you can almoſt endure 


into it, and then mix a Quart of 
Deng 4gua Vite with the whole | | 


coct it; and therefore the Swel- 


hardned Humour diſſolved by the 
application of a piercing Reme- 
dy, ſuch as this which follows : 
Endeavour to get ſome of the 
Horſe's own Urine, for ſo the 
Remedy will be more effectual; 
but if that cannot be had, take of 
Cows Urine, a pint, Flowers of 
Brimſtone, half an Ounce, Allum, 
2 Dram; boyl away to half a 
Pint, and bath the Swelling with 
this Liquor, chafing it hard; 


perfected. | „ 
3. Take ten Pounds of green 


tows, when you prepare the Re- 


the time of Advent before Chriſt- 
mas; but at all other times take 
ſix pounds of the dry Roots; 
beat them to a Maſh, and boil 


Water in a Kettle, for two Hours; 
then pour in as much hor or 


tion, adding three handfulls of 
Sage- leaves, and continue to boil 
an hour and half, or two hours 
longer: Take of the Kettle, and 
add two Pounds of Honey, and 


porating all together; ſuffer ir to 


to thruſt rhe end of your Finger 


[ſeven or eight Applications, yi 


ted: Then mix and incorporal 


{Horſe's Legs three or four time 


and has been tried with ſuccel Wf Hog 


reſolye the Swelling, unleſs ther 
be an — that tent t 
Suppuration; which you may eaſi 
perceive, by the heat and hard: 
neſs of the Part, in which eaſe l 
aſide the uſe of the Bath, aud 
apply Baſilicum. Take black &, 
and Honey, of each one pound 
good Aqua Vite, half a pint, ani 
mix chem cold. This is ay 

good Remedy to take away th 
Swellings: You muſt rub thi 
part with it every Day, and wal 
the Horſe half an hour afterward 
repeating the Application till t 
Horſe be Cured ; or if the Sve 
ling be fmall, bath it with t| 
ſolution of A!lum in Wine, 
4+ Beat the VVhires of fix AH 
wich a large piece of Alm, 
helf a quarter of an hour, f 
they be reduced to a thick Frail, ; 
after which add a_Glaſs of wil” 
Spirit of Wine, far Aqua Vite 
not ar all proper in this cal 
ſhaking the Spirit with the Frol 
till they be very well incorps 


the whole with halt a pound « 
common Honey, and charge 


ſcouring off the Charge wit Fed: 
VVarer in which Diſhes have bes 
waſhed. If the Leggs contin 
ſwoln, repeat the Charge, and i 
Swelling will quickly diſappete - 
For this is a very good Re ; 


both on the Fore and Hind | 
8 5 both 


1 ; 
1 
1 * 5 2 ſi 
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+ Charge the part where the 
Tim in your Horſe uſes to ap- 
ar, wich Cow Dung mixed with 
.. which will keep down 
the Swelling. This Remedy Cures 
«well as prevents Swelling. 
SWINE. Tho'Hogs be inthem- 
elves hurtful and ſpoilingAnimals, 
jerthey are Uſeful andProfirable ; 
which chiefiy conſiſts in theſe 
three things, I. For the Raaf, 
Bicm, 2. For the Spit, Pork, 
Gre and Pudding. 3. For Breed 
Wis only; and in the Choice of 
Jem, the Buyer muſt have a 
xrticular regard to the Boars 
nd Sows he Breeds of ; that they 
te long and large of Body, deep 
vided, and deep Bellied, thick 
Thighs, and ſhore Legs; for the 
bng Legged Swine make a good 
ppearance, yet he deceives the 
He, and is not for the Butcher's 
rofit High Claws, thick Neck, 
b Groine and Snout ſhorr,and a 
pod thick Chine well ſer with 


bur, that is certainly beſt which 
entire, as all White, or all 
ded; and the Pide are the 
orſt, and moſt liable ro the 
ferzles : The Black are toler- 
ble, bur our Kingdom, thro* 
Cold, ſeldom breeds theſe: And 
Ir the ſound neſs of them, this 
ule muſt be obſerved ; Pluck the 
Inſtles on the Back, and if there 
e Blood on the ends of them, 
te Hog is not ſound, nor in 
teach ; but if their Tail be 
minkled, it's a fign they are 
bund: Look under the Tongue 
the Meazels are ſuſpected, and 
le kernells will ſatis fie ivou. 

Now for keeping and preſerving 
Afogs: When you have choſen 
lie beſt for Breeding, the reſt, 
bh Male and Female are to be 
felded; the Males well make 
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and Pork; ſo will the Females 
alſo, called Splayd Guelts; and 
one of theſe is eſteemed before 
two Hogs, The young ſhorr 
Swine of three quarters or a Year 


Old, are reckoned the daintieſt 


Pork. Then to feed them, when 
you do not fatten them, but keep 
them in good plight, give them 
Draff. ul fe, and other Garbage, 
with Swillings in their Troughs; 
then drive them to Graze in the 
Fields; for which the ſoft Marſh 

andMooriſhGreunds are the beſt, 
where they get the Roots of Seage, 
Galingale, Reeds, Ruſhes, Knot- 
graſs, and the like, good and 
wholeſome for them; the Fallow 
or Tythe Field yields them alſo 

ſtore of Worms and Roots that 
are good for them; and at the 
tall of the Leaf, they may be 
driven to Hedges where they 
find Haws, Sloes, wild Plumbs, 
Pears, Crabs, Nuts, &c. which 
are very wholeſome ; likewiſe 


rons Briſtles: As for the Co- I Acorn gathered by ſome at the 


ſeaſon, and kept in Ciſterns or 
Fats all the Winter, are good to 
mix with their Waſh ; and wien 
they are brought home, feed 
them again, as in the Morning, 
and Sty them up. * 
Bur more particularly for fat- 
tning Swine in woody Countries, 
either for Bacon or Lard: Thoſe 
that live near Woods and places 
where there is ſtore of Maſt, let 
them be turned to Maſt for fix 
or eight days; ard after they have 
well Fatted and Fleſhed them- 
ſelves, bring them home and St y 
them up; then for a Fortnighr, 
or ten Days feed them with old 
dry Peaſe, giving them once a 
Day, and little at once, with as 
much Water as they will Drink; 
whereby their Fat and Fleſh is ſo 
hardned, that when it comes to 


are Hogs, and excellent Bacon 


be boyleg it will not conſume. 
| | | But 


Clock, and at Bed time a like 


S WI 


But for ſuch as live remote from | 


Woods, in Champion Countries, 
they muſt Sty up their Hogs, and 
let tlem continue there till they 
are fed, never letting them out: 

For the firſt two Days give them 
nothing at all; but the third, ear- 
ly in the Morning, let them have 
a pretty quantity of dry Peaſe 
and Beans; at Noon, at four a 


quantity each time, but no Wa- 
ter all that Day: Let them have 
the ſame Uſage the next and Wa- 
ter to Drink as they liſt; and 
twice or three times a Week, as 
your Proviſion ſerves, fill their 
Bellies with ſweet hey - butter, 
Milk, or warm Waſh ; but in no 
wiſe ſcant their Proportion of 
Peaſe : And thus in four or five 
Weeks they will be tat enough to 
be Killed. | | 
Now for others who live near 
Cities or Towns, where they 
have no great ſtore of Grain or 
Maſt, as London, &c. they Sty 
up their Fatlings, take Chandlers 
Grains, as hard Skins, Kells, lumps 
of Fleſh, Cc. the Offal of ren- 
dred Tallow, which will not melt, 
and mixing the ſame with Waſh, 
give it them to each three or four 
times a Day, which will ſoon puff 
them wich fatneſs ; and then to 
Harden the Fleſh each Swine has 


a Buſhel of dry Peaſe given him, | 


and ſo they are killed ar pleaſure ; 
And to help theScouring of them 
by this Feeding; to Elder Swine 
they give Milk and Verjuice, and | 
to young Pigs Verjuice alone, 
Laſtly, for feeding a Hog for Lard, 
or Boar for Brawn, feed them the | 
firſt Week with Bari) ſodden, till 


it break, and ſo ſodden, that he] or Cure the Canker in Trees by 


SWI 
and a Week after let them hays 
dry Peaſe or Beans to harden theip 
Fleſh ; their Drink being good 
ſtorefof waſhing of Hoshe 
and Ale-barrells, and ſweeriWhy, 

Now to cloſe up with a few 
Cautions; ſuffer not Swine 99 
eat Man's Dung, Pigeon or Poul. 
try Dung, which will cauſe the 
Meazles ; as will their lying in 
Horſe Dung: Neither muſt the 
be ſuffered to ear Carrion, dea 
Fleſh, or Garbage, ' for it will, 
in time, make them eat the Quick 
nay, to eat their own or others 
Pigs, and even little Children wo 
: Wherefore, be ſure never to lt 
them want Meat, for Hunger wil 
drive them to this, as to rayer 
upon Capon, Chicken, Duck, of 
Pig: Neither muſt any Fiſh of 
Soap-water be caſt into thei 
Waſh, or Muſtard ; all which 
breed the Meaſles, 

SWINES-D UNG ; this iat 
merly has been eſteemed the we 
of Dungs, yea, hurtful to Com 
Cc. but late Experience hatt 
taught the Husbandman to pre 
it before any ordinary Mann 
whatever; and therefore thi 
make their Hog-yards moſt con 
pleat, with an high Pale well 
ved with Pebble, or Gravel il 
the bottom; into which Yatd 
there throw Corniſh Muskins, a 
Garbidge Leaves, Roots, Fruits 
Plants out of Gardens, Con 
and Yards, and a great deal 0 
Fern, Straw, or Weeds for ! 
Swine to make Dung withal. H9 
and Burning Lands may be 
layed with this Dung, Which! 
ewes the coldeſt of any « 
ther, and is the beſt to prev 


may never have freſh and ſweet ; | 
then let them be fed with raw 
Afzlt from the Floor, before tis 


dried, til they be fat enough, | 


ought to be covered with 


ih 
Earch, it produceth too gredt 
plenty of Weeds, 45 


Sl 
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eWINE-POX, is an ill ſore 
n Hogs, which will run abroad, 
nd is a very grievous Scab, pro- 
ceding ſometimes from Poverty, 
ſometimes from Lice in the Skin, 
nd while they have themthey will 
ever proſper, but will infect one 
mother: For theCuring of which 
ſme do uſe to give the Powder 
of Brimſtone, with Stale z but a 
ah to waſh them is, to take 
Tow Plantain and Primroſe- 


ware 


leaves, Bryar-Leaves, old Oaken- 
leaves of à year, Water-Betony, 
of each two handfulls ; which 
boyl in two Gallons of Running 
Water, till they are tender, with 
which waſh the Infected once or 
wice, and it will dry the Di- 
temper up, it being nothing but 
Corrupt Water between the 
fleſh and: the Skin, and ſo daws 
to a Scab. | 
SYCOMORE, Acer Majus, one 
o the Maples is more in Re pu- 
tion for its Shade than it de - 
ſerves ; for the Hony Dew Leaves 
which fall early, turn to Mucilage 
nd Noxious Inſects, putrifie with 


nd ſpoil our Walks. Tis raiſed 
at Keys as ſoon as ripe; they come 
p the firſt Spring. They are 
ao propagated by Roots and 
Layers in moiſt Ground, not o- 
ſer wet or ſtiff, and to be go- 
rrned as other Nurſeby Plants. 


lan ours. —Ours is good for 
Trenchers, Cart and Plough Tim- 
ber, and nor much inferior to 
4%. This Tnee being Wounded, 
leeds a great part of the Year, 
ad the Liquor emulates that of 
ot the Birch. os 
' SYLLABUB. For the making 
" te, take a pint of Canary, 
r Hhitewine, a ſprig of Roſemary, 
al Nur; grated, the Juice of 
Lemmon, and ſome of the Peel | 


| 


the firſt Moiſture of the Seaſon, | 


The German Sycomore is better | (5 


Tan 
with Sugar; which pur together 
in a Por all Night, and cover 
them ; in the Morning take a 
pint of Cream, and a pint and 
half of New MilÞ; then take 
out the Lemon Peel, Roſemary, 
and Nutmeg, and ſquirt your Milk 
and Cream into the Pot, with an 
Inſtrument called a Mooden- Cow. 
— But if you would have whipt 
SyUlabub, take half a pint of Rhe- - 
niſh or Whitewine, which put into 
a pint of Cream, with the Whites 
of three Eggs; ſeaſon it with 
Sugar, and beat it as you do Snow 
Cream, with Birchin Rods; take off 
the Froth as it riſes and put it 
into the Pot, doing fo till it be 
beaten into a Froth ; let it ſtand 
two or three Hours till it do ſettle, 
and it will eat curiouſly. 


————— 
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AL ENT. The Weight 

thereof is ſixty two pounds 
Troy. | 2785 t 
TALLY, is a cleft piece of 
Wood given by the Officers of 
rhe Exchequer, to ſuch as pay 
Money thereunto upon Loans, 


„„ 
TAMARISK, is a Tree that 
grows tall and great, being in- 
creaſed by Sucklers aud Layers, 
and uſually planted by theſe who 
reſpe& Variety and Pleaſure: Its 
Wood is alſo Medicinal. | 
TANNING-ENGINE. A 
C:nvenient Inſtrument for this 
purpoſe may be made of a long, 
1quare, wooden Block, and ot 
ſome pieces of Iron to be faſtn- 
ed on it, and ro be uſed al out it, 

+ Viz, 


and cur, and a Knife to cur the 


which Anvil is to be about four 


de bruiſed and cut, which Tron 
- muſt lie croſs the Engine, about 


by; and all on the other ſide ct 


to work upon it; then there is 
in; the Stuff, which may be of 


Head about three Inches ſquare, 


TAN 
v. an Anvil, a Hammer, an fron 
holding the Wood to be bruiſed 


lame: Now Ol or Elm is ac- 
counted beſt for the ſaid Block; 
the Dimenſions whereof are theſe, 
che len th of the Block is about 
four Foot, the breadth thereof 
fifteen, or ſixteen Inches; the 
depth eight or ten Inches: There 
are alſo Iron pic ces, and a ſquare 
Cavity to receive a Plate of Iron, 
ſerving for an Anvil, ro beat and 
bruiſe the Tanning Stuff upon; 


Inches deep, nine Inches broad, 
and twelve Inches long. Then 
there is the Iron for claſping and 
holding faſt the Materials, to 


the middle of the faid piece of 
Timber, and it may be about 
three Inches broad : It hath two 
Hooks at one end-thereof, which 
are turned upwards, and muſt 
be hooked into loops of the two 
Hinges, which are let in, and 
faſtened to the ſide of the En- 
gine, in ſuch manner, that this 
Claſping piece may have liberty 
to be a lictle rais'd for putting 
the Taoning ſtuff under it. At 
the other ſide is a ſingle Hook, 
Iikewiſe turned upwards to haug 
2 Weighe upon, whilſt the ſtuff 
is bruiiing upon the Anvil, or 
cutting by the Knife: The bot- 
tom ſerves to take up this piece 


the Block are the places for rhe 
four Feet to ſer this Engine upon, 
which are of a convenient height 
a Hammer for beating and brui- 


fix Pound weight, and haye the 


to werk wich both Hands; but 


1 A 


Youth to uſe, let it be of as 
9 Pound weight, and 4 
Head about two Inches ſquare; 
the ſurface of one end of theſs 
Hammers is beſt to be ſmh 
bur that of the other dented 
the bett er to enter into the Stu 
for quicker diſpatch : They are 
to be well ſteeled at both eng;: 
the Handles of theſe Hammer 
may be about a Foot long. There 
is a Knife to cut the bruiſed St 
which mult be eight or nine In 
ches broad, and near as much i; 
depth, made like a Tobacco-Knife 
with a Handle to work; thi 
Krife muſt be faſtued to the Block 
at the two oppoſite ſides, that 
are to be hollowed with tw 
Grooves; and this faſtning is t, 
be performed by two pieces of [ 
ron to be fitted in the ſaidGroove 
to hold and guide the Kniſe i 
working; there is one piece t 
be faſtened to the end of th 
Knife, by a Pin paſſing throu 
three holes, and this end ist 
be ſcrewed into the Groove 
a couple of Screw-pins; the 
another piece being forked, 

to receive the other end of th 
Knife; the ſolid ſquare.part theſ 
of is to be faſtned in the Gro 
that is under it, by two lid 
Plates, under which it muſt ru 
in the ſaid Groove, fo as thi 
it may be ſlipped out from unde 
it, and laid by when the Engit 
is not uſed; at which time all 
the piece of the other end m 
be unskrewed and laid up: T 
two long ſquares u pon one U 
of the Block, are two Iron . 
to be faſtned, where the kl 
moving in a fit Cavity, is to d 
the bruiſed Stuff between them 
and of theſe Plates, that whid 
lies next the end is to be laid 
lictle lower, the Block þc: 


to work wich on Hand, or for a 


4 


there pared accordingly, det, 


te geuff may fall off from the 


Kiife cuts, be as near as may be, 


lock be hollowed under the cut- 


TAN 


d of the Engine quicker, 23 
e left Hand furniſhes the Knye 
jim the braiſed Materials, whilſt 
e right Hand is cutting them. 
x the hollow place where the 


obig only, char the Knife may 
fly fall and rife, and let the 


xs hole, and ſloped off ar char 
id for the Stuff co fall off as the 
nife cuts it. . 
fANNING of Leather. As for 
fe beſt and cheapeſt way for 
ning of Leather; it muſt be 
berved, That every part of the 
tree, of what Age or Growth 
erer, and all Oaken Coppice 
Nood, of any Age or Size, be- 
g cur and procured in Barking 
Ine, will Tan all ſorts of Lea- 
ter, as well at leaſt as Bark a- 
ne; chis Material therefore be- 
g got in its proper ſeaſon, it 
ut be very well dried in the 
u and more than Bark; then 
Inſed dry, and kept dry for 
e; and when 'tis to be uſed, 
Rk crearter Wood may he ſhaved 
ul, or cleft fir for the Engine, 
ich is deſcribed in its proper 
ice, and the ſmaller to be brui- 
, and cur ſmall by the fame 
ine; which done, it muſt be 
zan dried very well upon a Kiln, 
a then Ground, as Tanners 
ally do their Bark. Such 
00d as is to be uſed preſently 
er tis gotten, will require the 
er and more dry ing upon the 
in, otherwiſe it will blacken 
ll ſpoil all the Leather. Where 
s ſcarce, Thxrns may indit- | 
Katy well ſupply that ſcarcity. 
W all-theſe Ingredients wall 


it with far leſs Charge; 1o may 


n better than Bark alone, and | 


* 


. 
which, when 'tis done, cauſes 
the outſide of the Trees to Rot 
and grow Worm eaten; whereas 
it the Trees had been Felled in 
Winter when the Sap was down, 
they would have been almoſt all 
Heart (as they call it) and not ſo 
ſubject to Worms. 0 

TANNER. He is one that 
Drefles Hides, &c. by Tanning 
ſo as to make Leather of them; 
he uſes much Bark in the way 
of his Occupation, concerning 
which, as of ſome other things, 
they have ſeveral Terms of which 
briefly ; as, 1. Scutching the Bark, 
which is cleanſing it from Moſs, 
and the rough, cruſty, outward 
Bark, and that with an Inſtrument 
they call a Scutching-Knife. 2: 
Hewing the Bark ; that is, chop- 
ping it into ſmall pieces. 3. 
Grinding it, by putting it under 
the Mill to Grind it ſmall. 4. 
Drying the Bark ; which is drying 
it that it may Grind. 5. Setting 
down, 6. Stretching. 7. Laying 
down. But as for the Inſtruments 
of the Tanner's Trade, and ſome 
other Appurtenances, ſee Tanners 
Mill, Working, Fleſhing, Pilling, 
and Shaving, under their reſpect- 
ive Heads. Item. Pooler, Ring 
_ Mill, Ouſe, Turf, or Tanner, 


a | | 
TANNERS-MILL. This is a 
thing uſed by Tanners for thc 
Grinding and Cruſhing of the'r 
Bark, being a round, large, woo - 
den Trcugh, with a large Stone 
ſer on the edge, or turning part. 
with ſnarp ſtrong Knives leaded 
into the Stone; which Stone be- 
ing turned in the Trough, cauſethi 
the Irons to cut the Bark very 
n | 
TANSY, is anHerb hot and 
cleanſing; but in regard to its da- 


5 layention ſave the Felling of 


| minecring Rellith, ſparingly mixt 


N » ; . , 
axr when the Sap is up; 


with our cold Sallet, and much 
85 i ne 


— 
— — 
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fitter (tho in a very ſmall quan- 
tity) tor the Pan, being qualified 
with the Juices of other freſh 
Herbs, ſuch as Spinage, Green. Corn, 
Violet, Primroſe-Leaves, &c. at 
the entrance of the Spring, and 
then fried browniſh, is eaten hot 
with the Juice of Orange and Su 
gar, as one of the moſt agreeable 
of all the boyled Herbacious Di- 
ſhes. | EY 

TARP 
vas laid on the Deck of a Ship, 
keep the Weather out. | 
© TARRAGON, is one of the 
perfuming or ſpicy. Furnitures of 
our Sallads, being propagated 
both by Seeds and rooted Slips, 
and ſprinzs again ſeveral times 
after it is cut: Ir endures Win- 
ter, and requires but little water- 
ing in the drieſt of Summer; 
when planted in Beds, it requires 
eight or nine Inches diſtance for 
each Plant one from another, and 
the beſt time for it is in March 
or April, which hiuders not but 
that it may be tranſplanted again 
in the Summer Seaſon. The beſt 
for uſe is that which is freſh, ten · 
der, and ſufficiently watered; and 
the Leaves that hang on the 
Ground are not tobe choſen, but 
the top and moſt tender. It's 
an excellent Herb, very Aroma- 
tick uſed in cool Sallads inſtead 
aft Rocket; an Antidote againſt 
the Plague, c. but being apt to 
heat the Liver and attennate the 
Blood; It muſt be eaten with 
cold Herbs, ſuch as Endive, Let- 
tice, and Borraze-Leaves, but not 
by young, ſanguine and cholerick 
Perſons, eſpecially in the Sum- 
mer, t ho' it's good for Old Men 
at all times. LH 

TARTARY. This is the big- 
geſt Empire ia the World, being 


| 


AULIN, is a Tarred Can- 
to 


ö 


| 


chin upon the Belly, lean; if 


with Sage, Earth and Salt... 


yet his Food is nouriſhing 


be 


N r 
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the North is little known, 
chief Towns of Trade, -. 
Cumbalu, Hamo, and Charea, 
principal Commodities are 
Furrs, as Sable and Martins; 
Cinnamon, Silk; Flat, 04 | 
Rhubard, and other Drugs. 

TE AI. Tis a fine Bud 
Table, only care muſt be hat 
the Choice, if it be bought; and 
diſtinguiſh, if it feels thick or hy 
upon the Belly, then it's Fat, bu 


8 " 
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footed, then ſtale Killed; but 
limber footed, tis new Killed, 
 TEETH-LOOSNESS, in Ber 
comes ſometimes through 

feebleneſs and weakneſs of the 
and ſometimes by a cold Abe 
got by lying on ſome cold 
wet place, 'or by eating of m 
watery Graſs: To Cute wh 
caſt him and draw Blood on 
Gums, and fo he will ame 
and ſome after bleeding, ano 
the Gums with ſtrong Sac 
while there are others h 
his Tail under his Rump, al 
bind there a little bruiſed Gol 
and it will do. Sheep 
ſo being liable hereunto, | 
chem in the Gums and under 
Tail, and rubbing. their Tat 


T EGG. This is the Na 
they give a Doe in the ſec 
Year of her Agg. 

ſh hath | 


TENCH. This Fi 
ſmall Scales, tho yet imoo 
very large Fins, with a red Cin 
about his Eyes, and a little 
hanging at each corner 
Mouth; he loves Ponds bal 
than clear Rivers, and deli 
himſelf amongſt Weeds, and 
to feed in very foul Waren 


leaſant: His Slime is ann 
very Medicinal to 127 ' 


leventy times as big as Englard, 
and greater thin all Europe, tho | 


Fiſh.s, and for that reaſon 


Call 


——— a A ns BAG, 
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ealled commonly Fiſhes Phſſician, 
and the deyouring Pike is fo ſen- 
fible of his Virtue, that he wall 
not injure him, tho he will ſeize 
on any other Fiſh of his fize that 
comes in his way; and when the 
Pike is fick or hurt, he applies to 
the Tench, and finds Cure by rub- 
bing himſelf againſt him. 


* 


per time of Angling for this 
Fiſh, is early and late, both Morn- 
ing and Evening, in the Months 
7 June, July, and Auguſt, or all 


rers; he is obſerved to be a great 
bver of large and red Worms, 
and will bite moſt eagerly at 
them, if you firſt dip them in 
lar; he alfo loves all ſorts of 
Paſtes made up with ſtrong ſent- 
ed Oils, or with Far, or a Paſte 
made of brown Bread and Honey: 
fle will moreover bire at a Cad- 
vorm, Lob-worm, Flag-worm, 
Green Gentle, Cad- bait, Marſh- 
vorm, or ſoft boyled Bread - 
dran. „ 25 
But for a particular Method 
middy Pond; you muſt in che 

place, provide your ſelf with 
very good Caſting-Net, well 


rom the Crown to a full Yard 
nd an half, be too ſmall ; for 


lepth, the Fiſh will ſtrike away 

ore the Net comes to tlie 
round: The whole Net ought 
0 have a large Meſh, well. Lead- 
and deep Tucked. 


Fan from Stakes and Buſhes; 
ad try with the Net before you 
pad for the Sport; and if it 


; is will prove ineffectual : You 
» therefore be ſure, before you 
in your Net, to Clear and 


hy 
Kihr in the ſtill parts of the Ri- 


bow to take Tench of Carp, in a 


Leaded, and let not the Meſhes, 


lien if the Pond be any thing of 


1 


I In the 
nd place, make the Ground | 


Appen to hang, then all your 
that hunts the Fox, the Badger, 


4 
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cleanſe the place twice or thrice 


wich a Rake: Then take a quarter 


of a Peck of W hear, bake it well 
in an Oven, putting in near three 


_ of Water; being baked, : 
c . 


ake five Pints of Blood, and in- 
corporate the Wheat and Blood 


together, adding as much Bran 
| ; {| thereunto as is ſufficient ro make 
'TENCH-FISHING : The pro- 


a Paſte thereof, and that ic may 
the better hold together, pur 
{ome Clay thereunto; then knead 
it well together with a quart of 


Lob-worms, chopt in pieces; and 


worked into Paſte, as aforeſaid ;: 


Which roll into Balls as big as a 
| Gooſe Egg, and throw it into 
a Pond, within the Circumfer- 


ence of your Caſting-Net, and 


between whiles throw in ſome 
Grains; and when you think the 


Fiſh have found out the baitin 


Place, then come in the cloſe of 


the Evcning (having baired ver 
early in the Morning) and ca 


your Net over the baired Place: 


Then take a long Pole with a 
large Fork made for that purpoſe, 
and ſtir all about the Net; for 
che Carp and Tench are ſtruck up 
beyond their Eyes in Mud, and 
ſtand exactly upon their Heads; 
but let the Net lie for half an 


Hour, ſtill ſtirring with the Pole, 


if the place be not too deep; 
and when you have covered the 


Fith, you may go into the Pond 
our 


and take them our with y 
Hands; but'if the Water be deep, 
when you find them begin to 
ſtir, . up the Crown ot the 
Net bolt upright wich a long Staff, 
thar fo the Fiſh may play into 
the Tuck of the Net. 


TERRAS, is a Walk on a Bank 


or Bulwark. | | 
TERRIER, is a kind of Hound, 


or the Grey only; ard tis fo 
called, becauſe after che Manner 
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ard Cuſtom of Ferrets, in ſearch- 
ing tor Coneys, it creeps into 


the Ground, and by that means, 
affrighrs, nips and bites the Fox, 
znd the Badger, in that manner, 


th. t eicher they tear them in 


pieces with their Teeth, or elſe 
ale and pull them by force out 
of their lurking Holes; or at 
leaſt, through a conceived Fear, 
drive them out of their hollow 
Harbours, to be taken by a Net 
.or otherwiſe. They have com- 
-monly a couple of Terriers, to 
The end they may put in a frefh 
one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve 
| 

Now the time of entring theſe 


Terriers, is when they are near a 


twelve Month old ; for if they 


be not. entred within that time, 
they will hardly after be brought 


to take the Earth: And this en- 
tring and fleihing of them may 
be done divers ways: In the firſt 
place, when Foxes and Badgers 


have young Cubs, then take your 


old Terriers and enter them in 
the Ground, and when they be- 
gin to bay, you muſt hold every 
ene of your Terriers at a ſundry 
Hole or Mouth of the Earth, 
that they may liſten and hear the 


eld ones bay; and when you 


have taken the old Fox or Badger, 
fo that nothing remains, within 
but tlie young Cubs, then couple 
all your old Terriers, and put in 
the young in their ſtead, en- 
cdura ing them by crying To 


him, to him; and if they take any 


young Cub within the Ground, 
ter them alone to do what they 
will wich him; and forget not to 
give the old Terriers their Reward, 
which is Blood and Livers, fried 


with Cheeſe, and ſome of their f way of the Hair, by his conti ml Ri 
ewn Greale, thewing them the | rubbing ; bur it it get inte 


| 


ET 
old Fox or Badger, and cut his 
nether Jaw away, leaving the 
upper to ſhew the fury of the 
Beaſt, tho' he can do no ham 
with it, or elſe break out all his 
Teeth ; then dig an Earth in ſome 
convenient place in che Ground, 
making it wide enough, chat the 
Terriers may the berter turn there- 
in, and have room enough for 
rwo to enter: Cover the Hole 
wich Boards and Turf, firſt pu- 
ring the Fox or Badger in, and 


then your Terriers both young 
and old; which, when they hae 
bayed ſufficiently, begin to dip 
with Spades and . Matrocks to en- 
courage them, againft ſuch time 
as you are to ts over them; 
after rake out the Fox or Badger 
with the Chumps or Pincers, kl 
ling it before them, or let a Grey 
Hound kill it in cheir fight,  ; 

TETTER, Hhing- worm, ol 
Ring- worm, is a very evil Sor 
rance, which runs up and don 
an Horſes Body, from whence! 
receives its Name; proceediy 
ſomerimes from heat of the Bood 
which ingenders a ſharp and Id 
Humour; ſometimes from val 
and foul Feeding, and is mat 
commonly found in his Rum 
which runs down the Joyns f 
it comes into his Tail, and it 
continue there long will turn © 
Canker: But yet now and then 
will ſettle upon fome fleſny pi 
of his Body, which will ſo ws 
ble him with Itching and R 
bing againſt Walls and Pcſts, Wal wich 
he will bring away the Hair, J va 
nd the Skin and Fleſh alſo vl 5 
his Teeth, if he can come dt! 
ſo violent is his Itching. it ma 


be known by the 


Heads and Skins to encourage Joynt, between the top & em 


them. Another way is to take n] Rump and the Tail „ wp Ma \ 


— - 


£ # 
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THA 


known by a Scab, which you q therewith four or five times 2 


may feel with your Finger ; and 
c if it be ſcraped or picked away, 
mere will a thin Water came 
out of it by degrees, which be- 
ning left long to run, will, in time, 
5 run into his Tail, and beeomè a 
WH Canker, as aforeſaic. 
Things generally uſed in the 
cure hereof are, Water found in 
che decay'd hollow of a Beech- 
„ve, wherewith tis rubbed ; the 
juice of the Leaves and Roots of 
28 ſtinking Gladwin, one part of 
co ?/intaine-water, two of Beef-brine, 
v8 boyled together and clarified, is 
- food to kill them; and many more 
things are good to kill them; but 
more particularly, 1. Take two 


ſmall Vial Glaſs with fair Water, 
much more than will cover the 
Powder, and kept cloſe ſtopped, ' 
with which twice a Day waſh it; 
And after you have drefſed the 
Sorrance, ſhake the Glaſs, and 
lt ir ſtand till the next DrefſinF:' 
bur if it be in any fleſhy part, 
you may kill ir by bathing the 
place with the Juice of Southern- 
WY, Maudlin and Rue, of each 
like ſtamped together and ſtrai- 
ned: Bath the place with it twice 
a Day till it be whole. Orhers 
take the Roots of Elicampane, and 
of Red Docks, a like quantity, 
ind put them into three Quarts 


59 alt; let it boyl till one Quart 
be waſted; then take it off, and 
mtha Clout faſtned to a Stick, 
Waſh the Sorrance "_ hot four 
ar five Mornings together. | 
This is alſo a Diſtemper in 
Sheep and Goars, and Cured in 
's manner 1. Some take Sor- 
i Note, wild or tame, ſlice and 

iſe them a little, and ſoak 
liem in Vinegar two Days and 


Drams of Precipitate, put into a | 


ot Urine, with two handfulls of | 


main in the Vinegar fill. 2. O- 
trees, and diflolving it in ſtrong 


3. Many preſcribe the Herb 
Prickmad am, ftamping it with 
Barrows-greaſe; let it ſo remain 
for two Days, and then anoint it 
Dogs exempted from this Evil, 
to remedy which, take black Ink, 
Juice of Mint, and Vinegar, of 
each a like quantity; mix them 


tone, to a Salve, ancł anoint the 
Tetter till it blecd, and it will Kill 
and Cure it. | 


ſaid County, and is ſurrounded 


with the Sea on the North and 
Eaft, and with the Stower, here 


South ; being in length abour 
eight Miles, and fix in breadth ; 
the moſt Northern Point where- 


Men, by the Name of the Mort 


good for Corn and Paſturage, 
and withal very well Peopled. 

THAT Cf, is a common Co- 
vering for Houſes in moſt parts; 
but of the beſt ſort is that called 
Heim, which is a long and: ſtiff 
Wheat Straw, with the Ears cut 


lies thin, laſts long, and is much 


The Thatch is bound and held to- 
gether by Laths, Windings, and 


of the Thatcher, 


4 


0 Nights, and rub the Sorc] 


\ 


| Ebb 


Day, and leave the Roots to re- 
chers take the Gum of Cherry- 


Vinegar, rub the Sore therewith. 


there with. Neither are 


together, with the Powder of Brim- 


THANE T: This is a Kentiſh 
Ifland, lying towards Sandwich, 
in the North Eaſt parts of the 


on all ſides with Water, vite 
called Tenlade, on the Weſt and 


of is known amongſt Sca faring- 


jo re- land 2 It's 4, plentiful Iſland, 


off, bound up in bundles un- 
bruiſed, which being well laid, 


neater than the common way. 


Thatch-Pricks, done by the Arx : 
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boch are Nouriſhing and Reſto- 
. __ 1 Garden 


ANHE 
THERMOMETER. See Wea- 
ther -glaſs. 


© THIRD-EARING, Is a Term 


in Tillage, and ſignifies a Third 


time Plowed,. 


THISTLE, Carduus. Tho! it 


be a noifom Weed, yer ſome of 


them are received into Gardens, 
whereof are, I. The Greater 
Globe-Ihiſtle, with Leaves cut in, 
and gaſhed to the middle, full of 
ſharp Prickles ; it's branched 
ſtalk above a yard high, bearing 
great round hard Heads, with 
ſharp bearded husks of a blewiſh 


Green, from whence, come pale 
blew Flowers, ſpreading over the 


whole Head, and are fucceeded 


by the Seeds contain'd' in the 


husks, which muſt be preſerved, 
for the Plant dies in Winter. 2. 
The Leſſer Globe-Tbiſtle, whoſe 
Leaves are ſmaller and whiter, 


as are the Stalk and Head of the | 
is of two ſorts, the greater il 
which riſes up with a ſtrow fr 


Flowers, the Root more durable, 
commonly laſting four ;years , 
bearing Flowers. 

Their time of Flowering is 
uſually in Auguſt, and being ſow- 
ed, of Seeds they will come to 
be Flowers the ſecond year. 
They prove a great annoyance 
to ſome Lands, by killing the 
Graſs, Corn, c. Tho' they be 
a ſure tcken of the ſtrength of 
the Ground; and the way to de- 
ſt:oy them, is to cur them up by 
the Roots before rhe Seeding 
time. Our Ladies Milky-dapled- 
'Tviftle is worth eſteem, for the 


young Stalk about May being 


pecled and ſoaked in Water, to 
extraſt the Bitterneſs, boyled or 
raw, is a very wholſome Sallad, 
eaten with Oyl, Salt, and Pepper: 
Some eat them ſodden in proper 
Eroth, or baked in Pies like the 


Artichole; but the tender Stalk 


B vied or Fryed, ſome preferr; 


| wrought— Formerly. they made 


dards, they would riſe into large 


——— ——— — > © 


THO 3 
THORN. The White one h 
eſteem'd beſt for fencing, - the 
ſame being rais'd either from 
Seeds or Plants, the ſpeedicſ 
way is by the latter, but by the 
other is the leſs Charge, tho it 
require a longer time; the Black 
Thorn is of the ſame uſe. _ 
The Root of an old Thorn is 
excellent for Boxes and | Combs, 
and Curiouſly and Naturally 


Ribbs ro ſome ſmall Boats with 
the White-Thorn, And if they | 
were planted Single and in Stan- 


body'd Trees in- time, and be of | 
excellent uſe for the Turner, not 
Inferiour ro Box, The diftilld 
Water, and Stone or Kernel of 


the Haw reduc'd to Powder, is n 


faid to be ſoveraign againſt the WM : 


S Mo 1 
THORN-APPLE, Stramonium; te 


round Stalk, four or five Foot be 


high, branch'd at the joynts wid c: 


large dark green corner d leaves, WM ye 


Jagged about the Edges, and ha: be 
ving large Bell faſnion d white 50 
Flowers at the joynts, ſucceeded i 71: 


by great round Prickly Thorny i pe 
green heads, opening when ripeſ th 


into three or four parts, and Bi 


full of blackiſh flat Seeds; And 


the leſſer differing from the 0-8 5ic 
cher in the ſmallnels of its leaves, it, 
that are ſmooth , rent at the Po; 
edges, and ſtalks without bran-W tir; 
ches; the Flowers are not ſo big Mo 
bur more beautiful, White andi gif 
Beil-faſhion'd : The heads ard ve, 
tounder, leſs and harder tha ing 
the other; both the Roots dy 121 
in Winter, There are other boa 
ſorrs not worth mentioning. Tha; to b 
greater kind is common and wi har; 
grow any where, but the fitrell nil 


place is in an Orchard ot Kirch: _ 
50 THRAC 


THR 
TH RACE; Is Four and 
Twenty Sheafs of Corn ſet up 
together. | 
THREE Sbare Sheep : A Sheep 
of Four years old, at which time 
they have Six broad Teeth , 


4 


and are then called Weathers or 


T; | El | 

ROS TIE : Of this Bird 
there are ſeyeral ſorts, 1. The 
Miſtle-Throftle, which is far big- 
ger and larger than any of the o- 
ther, and his Food far different, 
and very few to be ſeen: But 
tho' he be exceeding Beautiful, 
yet he ſings but little except he 
aways breeds near where ſtore 
of Miſtle-toe is, and if he can 
poſſible in a very thick place, or 
in ſome pit, for hte is a very me- 


lancholy ſort of a Bird: He 


makes as large a Neſt, as a Fay, 
and lays as big an Egg, building 
the outſide commonly with rot- 
ten Heips, and the inſide is dead 
Graſs, Hay or Moſs that he peels 
from Trees; he ſeldom lays a- 
bove five Eggs, but four moſt 
commonly, breeds but twice a 
year, hath three young ones, 
never above four, feeds all her 
young with the Berries of Miſtle- 
te, and nothing elſe as can be 
perceiv'd, for which reaſon of 
their Food, ſome eſteem this 
Bird to be an excellent Remedy 


againſt Convulſions and Falling- 


Sickneſſes, and the way of uſing 
It, is to kill and dry him ro 
Powder, and to take the quan- 
tity of a Penny - weight every 
Morning, in ſix Spoonfuls of the 
diſtilba Water ot Miſtle-toe- Ber- 
nes, or Black-Cherry-water. faſt- 
ing about an hoür ater. The 
.Joung Birds of this kind taken a- 
bout fourteen days old, are eaſy 
o be brought up, being a very 
hardy Bird, and they are fed 
With Bread and Hemp-ſeed, and a 


— 


„„ - 
lirtle Sheeps-heart between whiles. 
Bur their Song is confuſed ran- 
bling, not Javiſh, and upon 
that account they are not worth 
rearing, but they will breed like 
Pigeons, if rightly ordered, 
2. The rnb Bo Throftle or 
Felfare, which comes to us after 
Michaelmaſs, tarries all Winter, 
and departs the firſt of March; 
| whoſe Food is Hips and Haws in 
hard Weather, — in open Wea - 
ther, Worms and young Graſs, 


lying altogether upon Meadow. 


1 
+ 


or Paſture-grounds : They come 
in very great Numbers, and alſo 
go away in Flocks: Their breed- 


ing- place is aſſigned to be near 


the Sea ſide, in Scotland, where 
they are m abundance, and have 
young three or four times every 
year. They may be taken by 
Birdlime; and are better for the 
Spit than the Cage, being excel- 
lent Meat when they are very 
Fat, which is commonly in hard 
Weather, but in open. weather 
their Fleſh is very bitter, and not 
worth eating. 3 
3. The Wind-Throſtle which 
comes along with the laſt men- 
tioned Bird, but is much ſmaller, 
with a dark Red under his Wing: 
It breeds in Woods and Shaws, 
as your Song-Throſtle in Scotland, 
and hath an indifferent Song, far 
exceeding the two former: In 
February in fine Weather, the Sun 
ſhining, they will get very many 
together upon a Tree, and ſing 
two or three hours, tho they are 
not Melodious, and ſo not worth 
ones pains to keep them, eſpe- 
cially ſince they will not ſing a- 
bove three Months. 
4. The Moad- Song-Toroſtle, which 
is a very rare Song- bird, for the 
great variety of his Notes, for 
the Laviſnhneſs in his Song, and 


for his continuin z longer than 
| „% 7; 
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any Bird iy Song, being at 
The Hen makes her Neſt in the 


of the Coppice by a Ditch, ac- 


fine and Warm _ go very ſoon 


then in the latter end of March 


at Fourteen days old, but they 


. Neſt, bur to contrive ir, that 
they may dungs over the 


mill. They muſt be fed with 
raw Meat and jome Bread mixed 


HA | 


feaſt for Nine Months in a year. 
beginning of March, upon the 
ſtump of an old Tree, or fide 


cording as ſhe finds Food and 
ſtuff moſt convenient for her 
Building, and Food for her; 
young She faſhions her Neſt 


round and deep with Moſs, or] ſelves; you may by degrees gin 
dry Graſs, and when ſhe has 


compleated the firſt part, ſhe 
wonderfully and after a moſt ex- 
act and cunning way, dawbs the 
inſide with a ſort of Earth call'd 
the Loum, and does it fo ſmooth 
and even, and all with her Bill, 
that it goes beyond the Art of 
Man to perform with any Tools; 
and whereas this Bird common- 
Ty leaves an hole in the middle 
of the bottom of her Neſt, it's 
tuppos'd to be to this end, that 
It may not be drowned upon 
any ſudden violent Showers, or 
long continuance of Rain: They 
breed commonly three times a 
Jear, if. they meet with no di- 
ſturbance or Caſualities by the 
way; and if the Weather be 


to Neſt. The firſt commonly is 
hatch'd in April, and now and 


the fecond in May, and the third 


in June, but the firſt Birds uſually | 


rove the beſt and ftouteſt : 
hey may be taken in the Neſt 


muſt be kept warm and neat, 


not ſuffering them to fit upon 
their dung, if it fall into the 


Neſt, while they are young, and 


and chopped t gether with ſome 


THR 
muſt be wet and mixed with che 
Meat. When they begin to he 
well Feather'd, put them into 2 
large Cage, wich ſome dry Moſg 
in the bottom, and ler them have 
two or three Pearches, thay ſo 
they may fit or yo at Pleaſure, 
for if not kept clean, they are. 
ſubject to the Cramp, and vil 
neither Sing, nor delight in them 


him no Sheeps Heart at all, for 
Bread and Hemp -· ſeed will do; 
but be ſure to let him have freſh | 
Water twice a Week, that he 
may bath and prune himſeli. 
5. Heath-Throſtle, which is the 
ſmalleſt of the three ſorts we 
have in England, and may be 
known by his dark breaſt: In 
ſome Countries, they are calld 
 Meviſſes, for they differ in then 
Colour, Song and way of breed. 
ing. It has far \{weeter Notes 
than the Mood · Song Fhroftle, and 
is neater in his Plume, and 10% Wl 5 
be preferred before him The 
Hen builds by the Heath -e, 
either in a Fruſh-buſh, or by a 
'Dicch-ſide in the ſtamp of an old 
Hawthorn, and ſeldom. haums the 
Woods and Shaws, as the other 
doth, and her Neſt is moro diff 
cult to be found, which Neſſ of 
hers ſhe builds wich long green 
ground - moſs, and makes much 
deeper than the formes, and less, 
and begins not to breed till the 
middle of April, breeds twice 4 
year, and is à ſine tame neat 
Bird, if well fed, and kept-clean; 
both from Dung and Vermille; 
and her young you muſk breed 
up in che ſame manner that the 
other was ordered in all things. 
| | Now there are various ways 
' preſcrib'd ro diſtinguiſh che Cock 
from the Hen; bur not to mult! 


i * 


ply needleſs things, firſt ne 


1 . . 1 


Hemp-jeed bruiſed, which Bread 
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notice of his Gulet, and ſee if i be 


peer ap bear . c LET 


on each ſide, then if he have 
large and black ſpots upon his 
Breaſt, and the Colour of his 
head of a light ſhining brown, 
wich black ſtreaks under each 
Eye, and upon the pinion of the 


Wing, and if you find theſe 


marks you are right in your 
choice: But if you would not 
fail, bring up the whole, and as 


you will find in a fhort time, 


after they teed themſelves, that 
they will all recoad to themſelves, 
yet note that the Hen does ir 
with ſhore Catches and Jerks, and 
continues it not long, whereas 


perceive his Gullet to extend 
much more than che others, and 
to Sing much oftener than the 
Hen. And having made this ob- 
ſervation two or three times, 
take him out of the Cage, and 
mark him, then put him in a- 
gain. 14883 | 

THUNDER: Is 


c 


the quenching 


e 
1 balacion hot and dry, mixt with 
4 roiſture, carried into the mid- 
„de Region, and there thickned 
ind wrapped into a Cloud; of 
dis hor matter coupled with 


coid and moiſture cloſed in the 


en WJ Cloud, grows a Strife; the heat 
ch beats and breaks our of the ſides 
of the Clouds with a Thundering 
the boiſe, and the Fire then diſperi- 


«15 the Lightning. der pro- 
moſticares the Wezrher to fol- 
h, for when. ir Thunders more 
than it Lightens, it prefages great 


h lucceed : Morning-Thunders 
if) Wind,, Noon-Thunder 
kin, Roaring or diſtant ones 
Wind, but Cracking: and Acute 
ilunders Winds and Rain. 


very white, with black ſtreaks | 


the Cock is full, and you will 


of Fire in a Cloud, or an Ex- 


ea Vinds, but otherwiſe it it Light- 
the es ottner than it Thunders, 
at and haſty ſhowers are like 


1 


bo. 


— — 


ERC E of Wine . Conſiſts of 
forry eight Gallonss. 


on the top of the Grornd, enters 


the lower and upper parts change 
place. And the operation as to 
Sardeniug in 
and dry Earth muſt be tilled in 
Summer, either à little before or 
whiiſt it Rains, or ſoon after, or 
where there is @ likelihood of 
more, when it can be done nei- 
ther too often nor too deep; 
but in hot Weather it muſt not 


preſently after: But for moiſt, 


| cold and ſtrong Earth, it muſt be 


never tilled in time of Rain, but 
rather during the greateſt Heats; 
and as frequent Tillings hinder 
partly the gocdneſs of the Earth 
trom being waſted by the growth 
and nouriſhment of ill plants, ſo 
in the times that Trees bloſſom, 


vines ſhoot, Ge. It muſt not be 


done at all. | 
But in reſpect to Arable Land, 
tho' the ſpade was anciently us d 
as well as the Plough, yer the 
latter being found more expedi- 
tious and convenient, the other 


has grown out of nſec: of this 


Land there are reckened three 
forts, 1. Such as is clayey, Riff, 


Spring, Summer, and ar Seed 

time for Whear, a d frur times 
for Barley, if it be rhe firſt Grain 
ſown after long reſting, which in 
moſt places is not uſual ; and 
theſe Ploughings or Fallou in gs 
are very advantagious to the 
Ground, for hereby the Ground 
dy degrees is laid in ſuch ridges 


. TILLAGE: Is a moving or 
' ſtirring, which being performed 
to a certain depth, and makes 


general is, that hot 


cold and moiſt, which is gene 
| rally thrice Pioughed, in the 


| tliey 


— 


de performed unleſs Waterrcd 


as the Nature thereof requites, for | 
the more in number and the 
| higher the ridges , the better 
; Bbo4 
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| they are for Wheat, which de- | 


lights naturally in moiſt Ground, 
ſo that it be laid dry 
ſubject to be drowned and over- 


glutted with moiſt years, and it 


prevents blaſting very much; it's 
a means likewite to make the 


Land lighter and fitter for the 


Seed to take Root in; the clods 
being apt to diſſolve by being 
expos d to the Weather, and 


often broken by the Plough ; as 
. alſo to kill the Weeds, to capa- 


Citate it to receive the Nitrous 


Des, and Celeſtial Influences, 


they more eafily coagulating and 
fixing on a light Earch, than on 
a ſad or heavy lump; and to de- 
fend the Corn well fromthe ex- 
treamities of the Weather, eſpe- 
_ cially: Cold Winds : For the more 


uneven any piece of Land is, the 
better it bears ſuch Seaſons: For 


which reaſon in the open Cam- 
pain where the Land is dry, and 
they do not lay up their Ridges, 
as jn other places, yet it's Har- 
row'd but little, and left as rough 
as may de, for no other cauſe 
but to break the fleering Winds. 
But in caſe Barly be intended 


to be Sown firſt therein, after 


the firſt Fallowing it muſt lie 
over the Winter, that the Froſts 
may che better temper it for the 

Seed- time, when it is to be 
Ploughed again; if for Peaſe or 
Beans, once Fallowing before 

the Winter ſerves the turn: But 


if it hath a good Sward or Turf 


upon it, it's more adviſable to 
denſire or burn it the Summer 
before it's Sowed, chat being the 
more expcditiovs and advanta- 


geous way; it ſpends the acid 


moiſture, kills the Weeds, and 
quickly brings the Lang to a live- 

ly fine temper. Kh 5 
2. Good Rich Mcllaw Land, as 


and not 
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lour that hath lain long 50 


Paſture, till over-grown * wit 


' Moſs, Weeds or the like, which 


will as foon grow on Rich az 
Poor Land, is improved by Ploy- 
ing, which is not only a Medi- 
cine or cure to them, but raiſe 
an immediate advantage and, 
much henefits the Land for the 
future, in caſe a Crop or two be 
taken of it at a time, and that it 
be laid down for paſture agai 
well foiled, or elſe Sown with 


Sy. Figs Clover &c. bur if noi, 


by ſoiling it only the year befor; 
it be laid down, it may yield good 


Graſs after the Corn His carryed 


off, and ſo come to a Sward, 
The hard Land is to be laid in 
height, according as its ineline- 
ble to moiſture or drought. New 


broken, if it be ſown with Peaſe 


the firſt year, ſaves one Ploughing 
and a good part of the Herbue 
che Summer before; it alſo de- 
ſtroys the Weeds, and better pre- 
pares the Land for any other 
Grain. e . 
As for poor and barren Land, 
the beſt and ſpeedieſt way to re-. 
duce it to Tillage, if it has lain 
long Untilled, and hath a Sward 
thereon, either of ſour Graſs or 
of Ruſhes, Weeds or ſuch like; 
or of heathy groſs Fern ot 
Broom, whereby an evil juice 
hath been contracted, 1njurious 
ro Vegetation, and withall fer- 
tile Terreſtrial Salt is to burn. 
hear or Denſhire it: But this cau- 
tion is to be obſerv'd by the 
Husband man, that he be not tod 
greedy to Sow it often, till Ute 
heart of the Land be drawn out, 
which then it will eafily yield 
that it muſt lie to reſt many years 
after, to gain a Sward again, nel 


ther muſt the Soil made of dhe 
Straw be expended on other 
à hlack Mould,- or any other Co- | Lands, Which ul Hugþandary 1 » 


4-1 geners Y 
3 | 7 ON. - Ti 3 : 
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name on this Narr of Improve- 
zent; which 1 


» 


e be ſown with new Hays or 
aſſes. RE 
TILLS. See Lentils. 

TIMBER. See Felling, Prnn- 
bg, Seaſoning, ' 
TIMBER. Of Furts, Fiches, 


ables, &c. is forty Skins; o- 
er Skins five ſcore to the Hun- 


ted, | | 
TIMBER-MEASURE, Forty 
ee foot Solid, make a Tun of 
nber, and fifty foot a Load. 
TIME : Is warten by Seed 
fich is very ſmall, and thoſe 
knts or Stems of ir, that pro- 
e ſeveral Rooted ſlips or ſuck- 
, are ſeparated to replant 
em in Borders, for Time 1s 
dom planted otherwiſe ; and 
border of it is a confiderable 
d Neceſſary Ornament in our 
kchin-Gardens, © * 

TIN and Tin-Aſines; Cornwall 
County abounding in this 
teral;the Stones from which it 
mouzhr, being ſometimes found 


the Earth, but moſt uſuall 

ixt t wo walls or rocks( which 
commonly of an Iron colour, 
ine or no affinity with the 
na vein or Load, as the 
ders call it, betwixt four and 
een Inches broad, or there- 
us; ſometimes the Mettle is 
and Eat; otherwhiles Hun- 


fourty, fifty, and ſometimes 
 Farhoms deep, and more; 
he Load being very Rich and 
b above that is ten Fa- 
8 from the Graſs, or there- 
, and a ſtrange Cavity be- 


pnerally uſed chat it brings an | 


h if we ſoild and 
id for Paſture, after two Crops. 
ould yield very good Graſs, or 


ys,” Fennets, Martins, Munks, 


ſeparates ir from the Tin, and 
bot or two Below the Surface 


ad Starved ; and the Pics. 


{-nouriſher of the Metal. 
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_ TIN for the moſt part kin 


5 


 corporated with the Stone, and is 


found in it. They break every 
individual Stone, and if there be 
any Blackneſs in the Stones, the 

break out well (in their terms) 
and this black Stuff produces 


their Tin: But tho chis Mettle be 
n- made, for the moſt part of Stones; 
c. of Fimber. 


yet ſometimes tis as it were mix- 


ed with a ſmall Gravelly 2 SE 


ſometimes white, but for the mo 


part Red; and from this Earth 
'ris eaſily ſeparated, with bare 
waſhing, but from the Stone not 
without much ſtamping, This 
Gravelly Tin they diſtinguiſh, 
from that which is gathered from 


the Stones, calling it Pryan-Tin, 


loo Loads whereof, ſearce cqual- 
eth in value fifty of the other: 
Another ſort they call Mundick- 
Ore, and being mixed together, 
the Mundick may be eaſily known 
by its Glittering, yet ſad browneſs, 
wherewith it will ſoon colour 
your Fingers. But if there's any 
Mundick left in melting the Tin, 
it doth it much prejudice, making, 
it thick and muddy; it ſeems to 
be a kind of ſulphur: Fire only 


evaporates it into Smax. 
Beſides, the forementioned 
Stones, c. found in Tin- Mines, 
and incorporated with the Tin, 
there occurs a Spar, mixed alſo 
with this Mettle, as is common- 
ly with Lead and Copper; it ap- 
pears frequently, of a ſhining 
whitiſn Subſtance, and cauſeth a 
white Froth upon the Water, in 


waſhing ; when firſt taken out of 


the Earth 'cis ſoft and fattiſh, bu 
ſoon after, grows ſome what hard © 


it's ſeldom found growing, butꝰ 


only ſticking to the Mettal: The 
Miners call it white Spar; and 
ſome think it is the Mother and 
The 
belt 
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beſt Ore is that which is in 


Sparks, and next to this, that 
which hath bright Spar in 


_— YT - 
As for the working of the Ore, 


ris, done in this manner; the 


Scones beaten as before, are 
brought to a Mill, called the 


 Sramping-Mill, which goeth by 


Water, with ſuch Stampers 48 
Paper-Mills have. The Stones 


are ſo diſpofed, as by degrees they 
are waſhed into a Lattin Box with 


Holes, into which the Stampers 
fall,by which means they are bea- 
ten pretty ſmall, and by the Water 
continually paſſing thro the Box, 
the Ore through its weight, falls 
cloſe by the Mill, andthe Parts not 
merallin, which they call Cau- | 
ſalty, are waſhed away by the 
Water, then they take that 
which falls cloſe by che Mill, and 
fo difpofe ir in the faid Mill, 
that the Water _ more 
drive it: To make better ſepara- 
tron of the Caufalty : Next they 


. dry it in a Furnace, on Iron Plates, | 


and then Grind it very fine in a 


Craſing Mill, with Stones common 


on the Hills of that Country; 
after this, rewaſh it, as before, 
and then dry it a little, and carry 
it laſt of all, thus fitted to the Fur- 
nace, called by them a 9 
Houfe; and there Melt and Caſt. 
There ſwims on the Mettal, when 
it runs out of the Furnace, a Scum, 
which they call Droſs, much like 
to Sclag, or Droſs of Iron, which 
being melted down, with freſh 
Ore, runneth into Mettal. The 
Caufality, they throw in heaps 


upon Banks, which in fix or ſeven 


Years they fetch over again, and 
make it worth their Labour. 
TIN-WORRS, and Tin- Stones. 


Theſe lye moſtly in the Dutch) 


of Cornwall, of which vaſt profit 
is made, and where if the Load 


Wheel, and chen "is" Gam 
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| (as they call it) of Tin he rig 

own, the Tinners follow it ſon 
times to the depth of fory ; 
fifry Farhom, and rhe deeper th 
ſink, the greater they find d 
Load; but their Labour h 
hard and tedious, that they cn 
not work above four heirs in 
day: And as they dig their Ly, 
ſloap-wiſe under he ground 
the Air at length will not yeel 
them breathing, till they fn 
ſhaft, that is, an hole Perpend 
cular down to that place fro 
the top or Surface of the Ear 
and tho the Light be juſt the 
over their heads, yet the pit 
ſtill fo dark that they are fain 
Work moſt by Candle Light, 
cheir paſſage under ground 
ſometimes meet with very lod 
Earth, and ſometimes extrea 
hard Rock, whereof now 
then a good Workman will ſea 
be able to hew above a foot it 
Week. Sometimes they m. 
with great ſtreams of Water 
ſtinking damps, that for the 
ſent do diforder thnhem. 

Now when they haye es 
their Work ſo far, as to bil 
the Tin-Stone out of the Wo 
above _ they then bre 
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it in pieges with Hammers, 2 
Stamp it in a Mill, to na 
pieces; but in caſe it be m THR 
they dry it by the Fire, in 
[ron Cradle, and after, rin 
to a fine Sand, which being 
in Water, that runs over. 
all the Earth waſhed from it, 
then tis called black Tu way": 
is carry d to the Blownge _ 
where tis Melred by a Che n 
fire, blown by 4 great par 

Bellows, moved by # Wa 


but the foft Tin, is more le 
of the rwo ; now a Feot 
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| che rio ; now e 
een en 
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1ons, but the weight of ir is the reſting place, where ſer him 
certain, and according, to the | up very warm, and before you 
waͤneſs thereof: A foor of | go to bed, give him Six Spoonfuls 
od Moor-Tin, which is held f of Agua vite, and. as much Pro- 
u deft, will weigh about eighty || vender as he will eat; next 
hunds weight; 4 Foot of the N rub his Legs with Sheeps 
lae-Tin, which is meaner, fifty feer Oil, and ie wilb bring treſh 
o pounds, and of the wor agility to his Limbs, Qthers __ 
pounds; and two Pounds | their Horſes blood in the Necks 
ood Black Tin, being melted, | Vein, and the next day give him 
1 yeild one pound of White | 2 Clyſter, with an eunce and a 
J | | half of Sal Folyereſt, and the day 
TIN-WORM®Z, is a ſmall. Red | after make him drink a Pound 
im, round and full of Legs, and a half of Olive-0il, keeping 
ch like a Hog-louſe, which will . 


him bridled two hours before, 
Creeping in Summer — and as long after. 
Graſs, and Poiſons the Beaſt | ITIT-LARRK. This is a Bird 
Eats thereof, cauſing him | Muck fancied amongſt many Men 
denly ro Swell, fo that wich- | for his Whisking, Turring and 
Twenty four Hours, if he be | Chewing, Singing moſt like the 
iRemedy'd he will Die. The | Canary-Bira of any Bird what- 
e 1. Take a quantity of ever, but he is very ſhore in his 
and therein put ſome Salt, | Song, and has no Variety, Ir's 
ich mix well together and | 3 Companion of the Nightingale, 
e him, and preſently after | for he appears at that time of the 
ſe him till he Slower, and | year the Nightingale comes, which 
en he does ſo, he lightly fhaſl 


is the beginning of April, and 
do well. 2. Some take a 
x handful of Herb Robert, 
Ich being chopt ſmall, bruiſed 


leaves us the Third or Fourth of 
September. They are fed after 
the ſame manner as the .Nightin- 
| and mixt with Ale or Brer, ale when firft taken: There is 
give him. 3. Others take: | © taking of the old ones but by 
Larth of Ant. bille, and mix- A Net, fach as you take all other 
the ſame with Vinegar, give ſmall Birds with : He muſt be 
e Beaſt. [ crammed, for he will not feed 
MNG: This in Faulconry | himſelt, becauſe he always feeds 
en you give your Hawk a ] upon live meat in the Field, for 
zor Pinion of a Puller, Pigeon, he is not acquainted with the 
| to pluck at. 5 meat that we offer him; bur 
TIRING of 2 Horſe. If this | when he will feed of himſelf he 
is him in Journying or any | will eat Word-Larks meat, or al- 


ning Match, or the like, the 
e belp tor him, is to give him 
em Wine to Drink, and to let 
blood in the Mouth, to ſuffer 

Wal lick up and. to ſwallow the 
ama then if you come where 
ol ertles are, rub his Mouth 
ot death well therewith; after 
2 
Gall 


7 


moſt any other. He is much of 
the Nature of the Nightingale; 
for he grows exceed ing fat, bur 
he will not faſt as the Nightingale 
does, but eats his meat tho' he 
be never fo fat: He makes lis 
Neſt about the latter end of 
April, and hath young by the 


h ride him till yon come at | middle of May; always breeds 
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ple, or pale violet, with a yel- + 
f | come red hot; then take t 
land beat ir into à ver) 


1 OK 


in the goons by a pond ſie, or | 
ide, or in a Garden in 


Dirch- 
high Graſs, ſhe makes her Neſt 
of dead Graſs; and a few fmall 
Roots, and commonly lays fix 


Eggs, 'or five at the leaſt, and 


teeds herYoung with Caterpillars 
and Flies: They are Birds ve 
eaſily brought up, being they 


are hardy and not ſubje& to 


Colds and Cramps as other Birds 
are, bur live long if preſerved 
7% EE: 
_TOAD-FLAX, and Wild-Flax, 


Linaria; of which the laſt is two 


fold. 1. The Wild-Flax with a 
white Flower, broader Leaved 
than the common Haæ, with ma- 
ny white Flowers at top, lined 
with purple, whoſe Root will 


abide many Years; and tho' the therewith ; - but whienever 
Branches die in the VVinter, new 


will come up in the Spring. 2. 
That with a yellow Flower, whoſe 
Stalks are reddiſh, Flowers yel- 
low, Seeds black, bur nor ſhin- 
ing, and Roots durable. And 
for the other, tis diſtinguiſhed, 
I. Into Pad flax, that is narrow 
Leaved, greeniſh, and ſnipt about 
the Edges with ſpiked Flowers, 
heelleſs behind, of a ſadder Pur- 


low ſpot in the gaping place o 
the Flower: The Seed ſmall, 
flat and greeniſh, and the Root 
dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. 


2. The ſweet purple with Leaves 


lying on the Ground, and a Stalk 
plentifully furniſhed with ſweet 


Flowers of a lighter purple; the 


Seed's reddiſh, and the Root peri- 
ſhes. 3. Dad- flat of alentia,bigger 


Stalked than the former; with. 


Leaves like ſmall Centory, and 
yellow flowered Broom Toad-: 
Flax, -buſh-leaved, and rifing up 
with an upright ſtalk, green-lea- 
ved, with Reddiſh Flowers ar the 


lum to it, and two or three tin 


The time of their flowely 
in July and Auguſt, and tg 
1s ripe ſoon after: Such ie 
Roots abide the Winter, ar 
to be ſer together, the i 
be ſowed with ſome Seedling 
in ſome place open to the Su 
They come up dry and rei 
but ſmall attendance. 
TONGUE-H U R T, telalk 
Horſe by Accident, or with 
Bit, Halter, or the like: 
Cure it, ſome boyl in VVat 
Woodbind-leaves, Primnſe-lea 
Blackbery-leaves, not. ai, wi 
ſome Honey, and put alittle / 


a Day waſh it with a Clout? 
upon a Stick, being Jukewa 
Or,take Mel roſ/atum-andanoil 


dreſs either Tongue or Mc 
be ſure to tie the Horſe up i 
Rack an Hour after it. 0 
take red Honey, the Marr 
powdered Pork, Quick-Lim 
Pepper made into fine po 
of each a like, boyled to 
till they come to an Oinme 
and anoint with it twice 31 
— But the particular Receiptsa 
1. Take half an Ounce of Am 
and put it into the fire till it 


powder: After, take 2 S8. 
full of live Honey; and 4 
of Mhite - wine, mix 
theſe wich the powder toget! 
and fo let it boyl over the 
keeping it RU chen tak 
off to cool, ſo waſh the Toll 
Morning and Evening (lt it 
Whole. | SR 

TOWERING Long-ſought, 
Diſeaſe in Cattle, Þ _ 
from poverty and Jeanne 
Fleſh; the ſigns wheredl 
chat they look ger” 7 ont 


Joynts, and ſmall blackiſh Seeds. 


ſides, rhcir Hides will grove © 
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their backs, and their Eyes 
I! fink in their Heads, they 
not chew the Cud, but will 
by then ſelres, and will not 
e for their fellows: In order 
cure which, take of Rue, 
(ſip, Sage, Featherfew, Southern- 
d, Roſemary, of each an hand- 
chop and grind them to- 
ther ; then take a Quart of 
"ng Ale or Beer, into which 
t the Herbs; ſtir them roge- 
ther; and then ſtrain the Herbs 
ell as poſſible may be from 
ie: After, take Long-Pep- 
Wh Fenegreeck, Turmerick, Anni- 
„ and Liquoriſh powder, all 
hich make into powder, and 
ke two pennyworth of Sallet- 
mix all theſe with the Juice 
your Herbs and Ale, and mak- 
them Milk-watm, give it to 
Beaſt ; and if he be weak 
far ſpent, then you muſt cut 
in the Dew-lap, putting in 
he Bear's-foot, or Spear-graſs, 
th Salt and Butter, he willmend 
with. 9 
TRACE of 4 Hair, is her foot- 
in the Snow, which is di- 
from her other treadings, 
ed Soring, Doubling and Prick- 


TRACT; the Footing and 
ing of a Boar , Huntſmen 
LITAct, | 

TRAIN: In reſpect to a 
Mk, 'tis the Name they call 
Tail by, | 3 
TRAMEL, is an Inſtrument to 
e an Horſe Amble, whereof 
e ate ſeveral ways of mak- 
; Firſt the fide Ropes muſt be 
le of the beſt, fineſt and 
weſt Packthread, ſuch as the 
9 Thread, and wined by the 
pr into a delicate ftrong 
yer at the utmoſt, not a- 
the bizneſs of a ſmall Jack 
b wich a Nooſe at cach end, 


cel 
neſ; 
of 
ont 
row 


a4 
— a4 


which ſee ſeverally. | 


n 


1 
as ſtrong as it poſſibly can be 
made ; neither muſt. theſe two 
Ropes be twined too hard, bur 
gentle and with an yielding Con- 
dition, which will bring on the 
Motion the more eaſie, and keep 
the Tramel from breaking: Now 
theſe ſide-Ropes muſt be thirty 
ſix Inches in length, and ſo e- 
_ one with another, that no 
ifference may' be ſpied ; for the 
Hoſe which muſt -be placed in- 
the ſmall of the fore Leg, and the 
ſmall of the hinder Leg above 
the Fret-lock ; they muſt be 
made of fine Girt- web, which 


is ſoft and pliant, and joyned 


with double Cotton ; Over the 
Girt· web muſt be faſtned ſtrong 
tabbs of white Neats Leather, 
well tallowed, and ſuited to an 
even length, and ſtamped with 
holes of equal diftance, which 
ſhall paſs through che Nooſes of 


the ſide Ropes, and be made lon- 


ger or ſhorter at pleaſure, with 
very ſtrong Buckles: Theſe hoſe 
require the Girt of four Inches 
in length, and the Tabbs ten. 
Now for. the back Band, which 
is of no other uſe bur to bear up 
the fide Ropes, muſt, if you Tra- 
mel all the fore Legs, be made 
of fine Girt- web, and lined with 
Cotton; bur if you Tramel but 
one ſide, then an ordinary Tape 
will ſerve, being ſure that it car- 


ries the ſide Rope in an even 
line, without either riſing or 
falling; for if it riſe it ſhortens 


the fide Rope, and if it falls, it 


/ 


endangers tangling. 

Now in order to the uſe there- 
of, when you have brought the 
Horſe into an even ſmooth Path, 


without rubs or roughneſs, you 


ſhall there looſe the near fore- 
Leg, and the near hinder-Leg ; 
then pur to them the fide Rope, 
and ſee that he ſtai dit that juſt 

| proportion 


8 
pro ortion which Nature her ſelf 
Hath formed him in, withour ei- 
ther ſtraining or enlarging his 
Members ; and in that even and 
- Juſt length, ſtay the ſide Rope by 
the ſmall Tape faſtned up to the 
Saddle ; then with your hand on 
the Bridle, ſtraining his head, 
put him gently forward, and it 
there is occaſion, have the help 
of a by-ſtander to put him for- 
ward alſo, and ſo force him to 
amble up and down the Road, 
wich all the gentleneſs that may 
be, ſuffering him to take his own 
time, chat thereby he may come 
to the underſtanding of his re- 
ſtraint, and your will for the per- 
formance of the motion, and tho 
he ſnapper or ſtumble, or per- 
haps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not, do you only ſtay 


his head, give him leave to riſe, 
and put him forward again with 


all gentleneſs, till finding his ®wn 
fault, and underſtanding the mo- 
tion, he will become perfect, and 


amble in your Hand to your con- 


tentment; and for the doing here- 
of with more eaſe and leſs amaze- 
ment to the Horſe, it's not amiſs, 
in his firſt Tramelling, that you. 


give the ſide-ropes more length 


than ordinary , both that the 
twirches may be leſs ſudden, and 
the motion coming more gently, 
the Horſe may ſooner apprehend | 
it: Bur as ſoon as he comes to 
bY per fectneſs, put the ſide-ropes 
inſtantly to their true length; 
for an Inch too long, is a Foot 
too ſlow in the pace, and an 
Inch roo ſh rc cauſes rowling, a 
twircking up of the Leggs, and 
indeed a kind of plain Halting. 
When the Horſe will amble 
thus in your hand perfectly, be- 
ing Tramelled on one fide, you 
ſill chen change them to the o- 
ther. tide, and make him amble in 


TO. 
your hand as before; and th 
you ſhall do, changing from (© 


Tide co another, till with th 
half Tramell, he will run an 


amble in your hand, with 
ſnappering or ftumblmg, bot 
readily and ſwiftly : This bein 
atrained too, which cannot be 
bove two or three hours Laby 
if there be any traftablenels, yo 
may then put on the whole Tr: 
mell, and rhe broad flat ban 
Tramelling both fides equal 
and fo run him in the hand, 
the utmoſt lengch of the Brid 
up and down the Road ſever 
times, then pauſe,chertſh and to 
again; thus plying lim till ye 
have brought him to amble ſi 
ly, truly and readily, when, whet 
and how you pleaſe ; then p 
him upon uneven and unten 
ways, as up-hill and down 
where there are Clots and Nou 
neſs, and where there is hollo 
neſs and falſe treading. 
When he is ect in yo 
hand upon all theſe, you 
then ad venture to moum 
back, which may be firſt done 


'a Boy or Groom, making 1 


_ _ under him, = 
you ſtay his head to prevent 
ger, or to ſee how he firik 


Then after mount your ſelf; a 
with all gentleneſs, increanngy 
pace more and more, [1 

comes perfect, and as you did 
fore with your hand, ſo do 


upon his back, firſt wich 


whole Tramell, then wich! 
half, and changing the Iran 
often, firſt from one fide then 
another, then altering Grow 
and this two or three tne 


| day ; and when you journey u 


in caſe you find him thro Ne 


{neſs, Tgnrance or pee mm 


inclined to forſake his gate, © 


ever carrying in your f , 


: „ 
p ITS 


in 


Ly 


te 


ind ſo exerciſe him in them, 
7 now and then give him caſe 
u bring him home in his true 
ce. RN: „ 

TRAMMELL. In many places 
led for an Iron moving Inſtru- 
an ip Chimneys, whereon they 


ns their pots over the fire. 
TRAMELL-NET. This is a: 


xl with by Night, in Cham- 
wo the Net uſed for the Low- 
i, both in ſhape, bigneſs and 
eh; it's to be ſpread on the 
wund, and ler the nether or 
her end thereof, being plumb- 
lvich ſmall Plummers of Lead, 
boſe on the ground, and then 
it ends, only trail it along the 


lich is born up to come near 
carried great blazing Lights of 
ler the Nets, ſo take them, in 


ich manner you may go over 


umpian ground. See Lom- Bell 


ts, and eſpecially the Earth 
r cleaves to the ſmalleſt Fibres, 


5 * > & 2 po ** ; 


Net to take great and ſmall 
Countries, and is much like: 


ing up the former end by the 
nech of Men at the two fore - 


nd, not ſuffering that end 


ground, by ar leaſt a yard; 
nat each ſide of the Net muſt 


, by which Men muſt go to: 
e the Birds, and as they riſe 


whole Corn-field, or other 
Hand- Net. | | 
TRANSPLANTING Forreſt-. 
. VVe muſt preſerve the 


not ſhake it off or cut them 
er, as moſt Gardners do, for 
Ie tender hairs are the Mouths | 


nfuſe it into the Tree. The 
and Foſſes into which you 
ulplant ſhould he left open 
eines to Rain, Froſt and Sun 
ſolve the Compacted Salt, 


ich fuck Nouriſhment and a 


4 * 1 ; 
: 7 NE 


the new pits, and drenching the 


Mould with VVater in over dry 
| Seaſons, and by meliorating bar- 
ren Ground with Sweet and 
comminuted Lætationn. Pliny 
was of opinion chat no Tree 
ſhould be removid under two 


fund, On ſome degree by burning Straw in 


years old or above three, Cato - 
would have none. Tranfplanted 


leſs chan five fingers in Diameter, 


bur we are not to ftay ſo long for. 


thoſe we raiſe of Scedlings, ( See 
Seminary.) Tranſplant thoſe you 
find agree leaſt wich the place, 


or elſeCopſe the ſtarvelings in the. 


places where they are newly 
Sow'n. | 


The diſtances of Tranfplanted 


Trees muſt be proportian'd:to the 
bredch and length of the Walks 
and ——_— 25 ſuch as are 
apter to 1 an mount, as 
the Oak, Beach, Walnut, &c. muſt 
be diſpos d at Wider Intervals. 
The quality of the Soil muſt alſo 
be regarded. Trees that affect 
cold and maift Grounds, if plant- 
ed in hot and dry plaoes muſt he 


that love dry Grounds at a great- 
er diſtance; the Situation muſt 


they be expos'd to impetuous 
Winds. | | 
For the Preſervation and ſta- 


gainſt Winds and Cattle; thoſe 
planted in Copſes and large 
Woods are ſufficiently defended 
by their Mounds and cloſe crder; 
but when expos'd in fingle rows, 
empale them with three good 
quarter ſtakes of complear length, 
ſer. Triangular, and f.ftzncd to 
one another by ſhort pieces above, 
and beneath, in which à fr. 
Brambles being ſtuck ſecure it, 


&r the Earth Friable and 
uy it for nouriſhing che 


wichout chat tretting to which 
N . T recs 


ſer in a cloſer order, but Trees 


- 


alſo be conſider d, and whether 


bility of Tranſplanted Trees, a- 
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Trees are obnoxious that are 6n- I Trees blown down, and hir 


Ty fingle ſtak d and buſn d. Where 
Cattle don't come a good piece 
of Rope tied about the Neck of 
the Trees upon a Wiſp of Straw. 
preſerves them from galling, and 
the other end tightly ſtrain'd to a 
Hook or Peg in the Ground, ſuffi- 
ciently ſtabliſhes the Trees a- 
gainſt Weſtern blaſts, for the 
Winds of other Quarters ſeldome 
trouble them. It tHeſe Cords be 
well pitch'd they will laſt many 
Years. Evelyn of Forreſt-Trees. 
To Tranſplant old Trees was 
eſteem'd fo difficult, that Veterem 
Arborem tranſplantare,was Prover- 
bially applied ro denote any Uifh- 
cult Enterprize, yer Count Mau- 
rice, Governour of Braſil for the 
 Hollanders, tranſplanted a Grove 
-of Six Hundred Coco-Trees of 


tt. 
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part of their Roots torn off. 7 
facilitate the Removal of fu 
huge Trees, or rate Plants ff 
Nr particular place, ali 
before the hard Frofts trench: 
bout the Tree, at ſuch a diſtin 
from the Stem as you judge ſuf 
cient for the Root, dig fo dee 
as almoſt ro undermine it, plac 
Blocks and Quarters of YYood 
| ſuſtain the Earth, and caſt in 
much VVater as may fill thetrenc 
or ſufficiently wet it, unleſ 

ground were very moiſt before 
thus let ir ſtand till ſome ha 
Froſt bind it firmly to the Roo 
and then ' convey it to its tet 
ſtarion, which may be preſery 
from Freezing by laying ſtare 0 
warm Litter in it, and fo cl 
the Mold the better to the ſira 


Eighty years Growth, and Fifty 
foot high, to the neareſt Bough, 


to his Paradiſe of Friburg, having | Mold about it he ſo weighty 


waited them four long Miles up- 
on Floats and Engines. Monſieur 
de Fiat, a Mareſhal of France did 
the like with ſome Huge Oaks at 
Fiat, and a ꝑreat Man in Devon 
tranſplanted Oaks as big as twelve 
Oxen could draw, to ſupply a de- 
tect in an Avenue to his Houſe ; 
and the Lord Fitzharding remov'd 
great Oaks thus, He choſe a Tree 
as big as a Man's Thigh, and cut 
thro“ all the Collateral Roots, till 
with a. competent ſtrength the 
Tree could be forc'd down upon 
one fide, ſo as to come with the 
Ax at the Tap-root, which being 
cut off, he redreſs'd the Tree, 
and let it ſtand cover'd about 
wich the Mold looſen'd from it 
till next year, or longer, and 
then took it up at a fit Seaſon, 
when it had drawn new tender 
Roots, apt to take, and ſufficient 
for che Free. Pliny mentic ns it 
as Common to re- eſtabl ſn huge 


ling Fibres, placing what you tak 
out about it; but in caſe i 


not to be remov d by an ordina 
force, it may be raisd with 
Crane or Pully Hanging betwee 
a Triangle of three feen at 
Tall Limbs united at the Te 
where the Pully is faſtened ast 
Cables are to be under the Qui 
ters which bear the Earth abo 
the Roots, by this means Y( 
may weigh up- and place Ul 
whole weighty Clod upon 
Trundle to be convey d wh 
you pleaſe, letting it donn pe 
pendiculafly into the place 
the help of the foreſaid Engit 
By this VVay you may tranſpi 
Trees. of a VVonderful Safi 
without the leaſt diſorder, Al 
many times withour toppili 
which is of importance, whe 
this is praRis'd to ſupply 49 
feet. 
TRAPSIE R, is a Cuſtom-bdl 
warrant, or let=pals, 
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LINGS. In October after one 
Sunmers*growth in the Seed- 
plots, you muſt pull up ſuch of 
your Crab-Apple, or Pear-Seed- 
lings, as _ find grown above 
2 foot in height with your hand, 
and tranſplant them into the 
Nurſery, leaving the reſt to re- 
main in the Seed- plot till ano- 
ther year: As for thoſe from 
Stones they need not be removed, 
but inoculated in the Seminary. 
when drawn up cut off the ſprigs 
from about the top, and ſtrings 
from about the Roots, and ſnip 
off the Extremities both of the 
top, that it may not run too faſt 
upwards, apd of the Tap or 
Heart · root, that it may not run 
diretly downwards, leaſt it run 
farther than the good Soil, bur 
may be more apr to fpread its 
Roots in breadth. The Soil muſt 
be of good fertile dry Earth, nor 
over rich, and every bed that is 
made for ſetting theſe Plants in, 
muſt be about two foot broad, 
and room enough left berwixt 
them for walking and working ; 
ſet two rows a foot or more 
diſtance from each other on e- 
very bed, by drawing a line, and 
pricking holes a full foot aſun- 
der; let the holes be ſo deep 


long, you may ſet your Plants 
deeper in the ground at leaſt two 
fingers breadth, than they grew 
in the Seed- plot. Cloſe the Mold 
about them, and if a dry time, 
Water them the ſame day; old 
fearn is beſt to cover the Beds 
vithal either Summer or Winter, 
and as che old rots put new in 
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that, if the Roots be not very 


| 


Cee 


TR 
the room thereof: If ahy of the 
Plants ſhove upright, top them 
early in the year, which will 
make them grow bigger bodied, 
and become ſooner ready tor 

rafting. fi 

If there is a deſign to raiſe any 
Stocks, to be ſet out in Fields 
before they are gratted, there is 
no need they ſhould be lopp'd 
upon their f1:ſt Removal, and 
tkey need not be removed till 
they are grown high enough to 
ſtand in the Fields; when they 
ſpread their Roots and run not 
downwards , as in Gravelly 
grounds, if any be reſerved for 
this uſe, the beſt way is to chooſe 
ſuch as grow ſtraighr, and at con- 
venient diſtance one from ano- 


7 * an. * 
» 
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ther, which may be done by 


drawing ſuch as are of ſtature to 
be tranſplanted from among 


them, the firſt two years. An 


whether theſe be removed into 
the Nurſery, or be left to remain 
in the Seminary, they muſt be 
dreſt once or twice à year, by 
cutting off the biggeft ſide - brau- 
ches, to haſten their growing 
tall, but leaving ſome ſmall ſide- 
branches, for this cauſes them to 
thrive in - bigneſs the more, 
which is neceſſary leaſt they be- 
come too weak to bear a top. 
TRAPPINGS, are thoſe Lea- 
thers which hang on the Horles 
Buttocks, and are generally ſec 
with White and Yellow Stud- 
Nails. | | 
TRAPS. By the following Fi- 
zures are repreſented ſuch Traps, 
as are adap:ed for the taking ot 
Field-Rats, 7c. | | 
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Now in order to direct you | ſtaff two Fcot and an half long 
how to make, ſet and bait them, | from the end C. D. then open 
obſerve” the Model and bigure, | and fix Inches broad, then rake 
and by that you may regulate | a piece out of it frem rhe poll 
your ſelf: Get a piece of Pipe- | ted line g, l, about ten In 
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1 pair of Compaſſes an Inch and 
an half, ſer one Foot thereot at 
the Edge 6, and carry the other 
over the line g, H, to the point 
4, and from thence placing one 
foot of the Compaſſes at D, make 
one point or mark at the Letter 
E to draw a line from thence to 
4, do the very ſame on the other 
part of the board, C, E, #, then 
with a fine Saw, cut out your 
Board by the lines o, 4, and d, i, 
and ſo take off the piece C, V; 
havins gone thus far, make a 
little kind of Gutter or Channel, 
long the thickneſs of your board 
wich ſome ſmall Knife, juſt where 
your piece was taken out, and, 
nail a piece of ſtrong Wood E 
the two branches C, D, to ſtreng- 
then chem, as likewiſe to hold 
the Cord, which is to bend and 
ſer the Ein; next cut a piece of 
Pipe-ſtaff, as H. G, I, a little big- 
ger than the exciſion, and form 
It ſo that it may ſlip in and out 
by the Gutters, which you have 
nade in the thickneſe of the 
min piece, from whence you cut 
the piece firſt mentioned. 

Now this piece had need be 
three or four Inches longer than 
tat you cut out, and in the room 
thereot this latter muſt be placed, 
ad the other end I, may be ſloped 
0a point, and at the end of it 
dore a ſmall hole n, thwart the 
dard, wherein put a ſtrong well- 
iſted Cord; you maſt hkewife 
we a piece ot Holly about three 
Poor and an half long, as M, K, 


"It were of ſtrong round Whale- 
ne, it would do well, which 
Rnd like a Bow, and at the end 


”"_ tie a ſtrong Pack-chread , 
poit- ich muſt paſs chro” the hole n, 


the end i, of the moving-piece 
90, / and from thence tie ir 


„and as thick as ones Finger, 


h about half an Inch broad over 
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to the other end n, of your rod 
or holm ; then get tliree little 
Pieces of Wood as K F, ſome- 
what leis than one's little Finger, 
and place them in the holes made 
ſix Inches trom the exciſion, then 
place the middle of your Bow 
upon your matn piece of Pipe- 
ſtaff, ac the letter c, fo that one 
of the three Crooks may be juſt 
at K, and the other two at bf, 
and between them three your 
Bow muſt be held tight and firm: 
Thea tie a ſtrongCord at the ſtaff 
E F, at the Letter 6b, and at the 
other end a little ſtick, e, o, two 
Inches Jong, and half as big as 
ones little Finger: The ſaid Cord 
from the Letter G to this laſt men- 
tioned ſtick, muſt not exceed fix 
Inches in length, but you muſt 
have another little ſtick f,c, eight 
Inches long, but no bigger than 
the former, which tye wich a 
Cord at the middle of your Bow 
K, in ſuch a manner that it may 
turn to nat fide you pleaſe, and 
the other end of che ſaid Stick 
muſt have a notch made on it, 
as c, and near unto which tye 
your bair, the Stick f. c, and the 
Pack-thread 6, oc, muſt be of a 
convenient length ſo as the piece 
of Wood Ho, C, I, being drawn 
and ſtaid by che little Stick oc, 
whereof the end o, muſt be pla- 
ced againſt the end A, and the 
other end E, into che Notch of 
the ſtick f, c, and fo it makes 


up a kind of a Window, or en- 
trance about the bipneis of two 
Inches and an half or three In- 
ches, as is repreiented by the 
Letters 4,9, c, in the ſecond Fi- 
gure ; The Bow , K, N, muſt be 
to bent, that when tis drawn, as 
you ſce in che firſt bigure, che 
ends, N, may be in a directLine, 
wich your ſtrengthening piece 


E, F, rne firlt ot ene Figures 1s co 
| „. 
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ſnew the form of the main from the Notch c, ofthe Tricker; 
piece, as likewiſe the running 
one: The end A, of the main 

jece muſt be ſharpned to the 
intent you may either ſet it againſt 
tl 
Vw 


e Wall, or againſt the Ground 
ben you bend it; and abc u- 
eight Inches trom the end 4, at 
the Letter IL, you may cut a pret- 
ty deep Notch, whereon to reſt 
your Foot, that you may hold it 
the ſteddier when you go about 
to bend the Engine, 

Laſtly, For the bairing it, and 
where to ſet it up; you muſt 
bait before you bend; a little 
piece of Lard, a Candle's end, 
or the like will do it, which fa- 
ſten to the Stick f, e, about an 
Inch from the Notch c, juſt at 
the place marked with the Letter 
A; then ſer the end A, to the 
Ground ; reſt your Foor on the 
Nocch L; take with one Hand 
the end J, of the moving piece, 
and ſtrain it till che end A, be 
three Inches, cr there abours, di- 
ſtant from 3; then rake in the 
other Hand the little Stick o, c, 
and place the end thereof o, juſt 
againſt the end V, of the Mov- 
ing- piece, and then place the end 
c, ot the little Stick o, c, in the 
Notch thereof c, and ſo the Bow 


is bent as ir ſhould be: Then 
for the ſerring or placing it, cb- 


ſerve where the Fruit, Cc ; is 
meſt eaten, and there ſer it in this 
manner: Thruſt the end 4, into 
any hole of the Wall, it matters 
not how little it enters, provided 
it ſt ind firm, the Bow being un- 


dermoſt, that ſo the Vermine 


mav go along upon it by the 
pointed Line 4, K, B, to ſeize on 
the baic a, by the opening 4, o. c, 
and being on the Board B, he 
will ſtretch out his Head and 
Legs to reach it, and of neceſſity 
will torce the little Stick o, c, 


\ 


then down goes the Bow and 
forces on the Moving-piece, fo 
that the Rar is taken by the midſt 
of his body; but ſee there be 


no Bough adj>yning to the place 
where you ſer this Gin; for by 
the help thereof the Rat my 


get off the bait, and 
upon the Gin. | 
' TRASSING : This in Faulcon- 
ry, is when a Hawk raiſes an 
Fowl aloft, and ſoaring with it 
ar length deſcends therewith to 
the Ground. | 
TRAVELLING - Horſe. To 
chooſe an Horſe for Travehchooſe 
him for Strength, that is, ſee his 
Joynts be ſtrong, his Paſtem 
ſhort and ſtreight without ber. 
ding in his going, hollow and 
tough Honts ; let him be of a 
temperate Nature, neither too 
Furious nor too Dull; and bein 
thus qualified, feed him v 
good Hay in the Winter, aud 
good Graſs in the Summer, Le 
his Provender be of good dr 
Oats, Beans, Peaſe, or Bread, ac 
cording to his Stomach, where 
in the time of Reſt, half a Pecl 
ata Watering is enough; but i 
the time of Labour as much 2 
he will eat wich a good Stomuad 
When you Travel him, let bu 
be watered two Hours before 0 
Ride; then Rub, Dreſs, 4 
luſtily fecd him, after Bridle hl 
and let him ſtand half an Bd 
before you back, and in JO 
Travel fea him berimes for 
Night, that he may thereby i 
ner take his Reſt; and in 
Morning travel him mederats 
till his Wind be racked, andi 
Limbs warmed, after Which 
as your Affairs require: But 
ſure at Night to Water him 
Miles before you come W% 


not come 


Journey 's end ; then the Wan 


© * * 1 2 
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TRA 


you bring him to his Inn, the 


4 


TREAT 


No the beſt Lirter for him is 


better: Neither walk nor waſh a Bed of Whear-thaw, abo 
d him, for the one begets Colds, | his Knees z che Barley-flraw is the 
- 1nd the other Foundring in the | ſofteſt, yer a Horſe will covet to 
* Feet or Body, bur ſer him up | Eat that, which is unwholſdme, | 
warm, well Stopped and well | whereas Wheat-ſiraw, tho it be 


Rubbed with clean Litter; and 


ward parts of him are hot or 


zive him no Meat whilſt the out- 


wet with Swear, as the Ear Roots, 


hard ro lie upcn, yet is whol- 
ſome to Ear; and as for 0at- 
ſtraw, tis the beſt of all, as be- 
ing not only vwholſcme to Ear, 


but ſoft to lie upon: For the 
Dreſſing part, Curry him twice 
a Day, that is, before Water, and 
when he is Curried, Rub him well 
with your Hand and with a Rub- 


the Flanck, the Neck, or under | 
his Chaps; but being dry, rub 
and feed him according to the 
goodneſs of his Sromach, which 
o get in him, change his Food, 


ro er wach his Toon! or Noſtrils 
5 with Vinegar , Wine, Salt, or 
hi. arm Pine. Farther, ftop nor 


Hod and Humours which were 
diſperſed , be ſettled ro their 
proper places : Look well to his 
Back that the Saddle hurt not; 
tothe Girts, that they gall nor ; 
and ro his Shoes, that they be 
large, faſt, and eafie : Ler him 
teicher Eat nor Drink when he 
z hor, nor preſently after Travel. 
to the Labouring of him, let 
t be moderately done, when the 
Weather.is either extream Hot or 
extream Cold, that ſo you may 
woid extream Hears and ſudden 
Colds; and travel him not roo 
ite, that your Eye may fee him 
ell dried and fed, before you 
ke your own Reſt ; neither take 
ie Saddle ſuddenly off his Back. 
e may be fed with Horſe Bread 
ude of clean Peaſe, Beans, or 


le, which is very good; and 
1 WF" 1: Meat and Drink Ihould be 


ncceding ſweer and clean; 
lidivg Water being better than 
Wer Water, that being too 
MTCINZ. ge ſhould be tied in 
de Stable with two Reins, and 


* my te better feel his Feet 
Aharden his Hoofs. 


his Feet with Com- Dung till he be 
ſufficiently Cold, and that the 


id often on ſtony ways, that 


ber; his Head ſhould be rubbed 
with a wer Cloth, and his Cods 
made clean with a dry cne, o- 
therwiſe he will be Scabby be- 
tween his Legs; and his Fore-rcp, 
Mane and Tail, ſhould be wet 
with a wet Mane-Comb, and ever 
where the Horſe's Hair is thine, 
there Curry the gentleſt. Fe 
He ſhould lie clean and dry in 
the Stable, and no Swine ſhould 
lie near it, nor any Pullein come 
within it; and for your Stable- 
lighr, ler it be ever towards the 
South and North, yet fo that the 
North Windows may in the Win- 
ter he ſhur cloſe ar pleaſure ; let 
the Plaunchers lie even and le- 
vel, that the Horſe may ſtand at 
his eaſe, and not pro ve Lame by 
too much oppreſſing his hinder 
Feet; and let no Mud -Wall be 
within the Horſe's reach, for he 
will Naturally covet to cat it, 
and nothing is more unwholſame: 
In feeding, give your Horſe chopt 
Straw of Wheat amongſt his Pro- 
vinder and without, it being a 
mighty cleanſer of the Body; and 
let your Hay Bottles be little, but 
tied very hard; for ſo your Horſe 
ſhall eat with a berrer Stomach, 
and make leaſt waſte; and as you 
will find it very wholſome to 
ſprinkle Water upon his Hay, ſo 
| Le V 
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r 
Frnegreel is ſovereign upon his 
Provender, the firſt being good 
for Wind, and the other for 
Worms; and let the Horſe 
have daily Exerciſe, which will 
beger him a good Stomach to his 
Meat: You may Purge him once 
a Year with Graſs, or green blades 
of Corn, called Forraze, for fif- 


teen Days rogether ; yet before 
vou Purge him in any caſe, let 


him Blood, and while he is in 
purging let him have no Proven- 
der; and as an Horſe, after Tra- 
vel, hath ever more Blood than 
any Beaſt whatever, therefore tis 
good to take Blood From him, 
to prevent the Yellows or orher 
Diſeaſes that may enſue : In caſe 
it fo happen that you come late 
to the Inn, ſo that che Journey 
be great and earneſt, avd that 
the Horſe will not Eat till he 
hath Drank, and yet is hot, not- 
withſtanding, then let his Drink 
be Milk given in the Dark, leaſt 
the whiteneſs make him refuſe 


it; this being both Cordial and 


Pleaſant; but if you cannot get 
Milk enough, then mingle the 
Milk with Water luke warm; and 


If your Horſe, either by Labour 


or any Surfeit, be brought low, 
lean, and weak, give himMaresMilk 
ro drink many Days togecher, 
and it will make him ſtrong, 
When he is at Reſt in the Win- 
ter, Water him betwixrt ſeven 
and cighr in the Morning, and 
four or tive in the Evening ; but 
"tis not good to walh him when 
he is hot; but yet he may be 


waſhed above the Knees, pro- 


vided you waſh not his Belly, and 
that you Ride him atrer, and 15 
ſet him up and Dreis him; ald 
the purer the Water is wherein 
he is waſhed, the more wheolf: me 


it is, ſo that it be not alſo ex- 
tream Cold; but tot a fit Hoi ſe, 


T R E 
he muſt have his Water at fou 
times, and not as much as he wi 
Drink at once, and let him ſtand 
two or three Hours every Day 
without Meat; and remember al- 


ways that rubbing much, hard, 
and well, doth profit, preſerve, 


and keep both Legs and Body in 


Strength, and he does much de- 
light therein, and it does much 
better than much Meat. —— In 
Travelling, at every ſteep Hill 
light, both to retreth your Horle 
and your ſelf : Look often to 
the Saddle, his Shoes, and after 
his Journey cleanſe a d pick the 
Sdles of his Feet, ſtuff them 
well with Ox, Dung, anoint his 
Legs, with Greaſe, Tar and Tu- 
pentine, 1 


| 
TREFOI L Horned Citiſus p 
Maranthe, Bloſſoms in My, and Wl , 
grows tour or five Foot high; Wl - 
the Body ſeldom bigger than 46 
Man's Thumb; its Flowers like 


Broom, of a Gold- yellow Colour, : 
at che end of the Branches, fol- R 
lowed by crooked, flat and thin Wl ,, 
Cods, like halt Moon's ; it is 4 
tender Plant, and ſo ſet as to be i 5 
Houſed with Greens, in the er 
Winter, not to be 1ncreas'd by au 
Sceds, or Layers, but by raking ſe 
off ſome new Slips in June, f. 0 
ting them in the Shade, keeping th. 
the Earth moiſt, by frequent an 
and gentle Waterings. Pa 
TREFOIL, | or Three Lewe v 
Graſs, Is both Finer and See-: S 
or than the Great Clover G ce 
and will grow in any Grer ne u 
it may be Sown with or who ok; 
Corn of being Srrinbled in Ne, Cup 
dows, will exceedingly wergg ce 
the Hay, both in bur then ard Flo 
| gocdnes. „ col 
 TRENCHING-PLOUGH, chic 
Coulter, Is an Ii ftrumei-t uſed i tend 
NMedow or Peſime Ground, * 


FI 
cut out the ſides of :Trenches 
Carriages and Drains, or the ſides 
of Tf for the taking of it up 
whole, that ſo it may be laid 
down again in the ſame or ſome 
other place: It is only a long 
Stale or Handle, with a Button 
for ones hand at one end, the 0- 
ther turning upwards, like the 
Foot of a Plough to ſlide on the 
Ground, in which bend a Coulter 
or Knife muſt be plac'd of that 
length you intend the Turf to be 
indepth. They are made often 
different ways, ſome with one 
Wheel, others with two, and 
ſome 
pleaſe. | 


TRENCHING:SPADE, Is ian 


Iſtrumenr uſed tor Cutting of 
Tenches, in Watery, Clayed, or 
Mooriſh Lands, the ſame being 
uſually made with a Langer or 
fin like a Knife, turn'd up by the 
ide of the Spade, and ſometimes 
on both fides to divide the Clay, 
or moiſt Earth, and cut the ſmall 
Roots, that it come clean a- 
way. e 
TRIP. MADAM, is propogated 
both by Seed and cuttings, and flips 
eyery Stem or Stock thereof, pro- 
duces ſeveral Arms, which being 
ſeparated and replanted take 
Noot again eaſily. The Seed of 
this Plant is grey and longiſn, and 
amoſt near of the ſame ſhape as 
Yarlley-Seed, a great deal of 
Waich grows upon every Seed 
Yak, that run up above one an- 
ther, like thoſe of Seed-Carrots, 
vbereof chere are ſeven or eight 
ot them in a ſort of a little open 
cup, wherein they grow Ripe, 
after tie falling of a lictle yellow 
lower, iaclining ro an Olive- 
colour. [cs uſed in Sallads, and 
chiefly in the Spring, while it is 
ander, for in the Summer *cis 
tough, - | 


| 


without any, as you 


EO 5 
TRITIS, a Term of Hunting 
being a Freedom one hath from 
holding a Grey- Hound in ones 
Hand, when the Lord of the 
Foreſt is Hunting there, or to be 
amerced for his Default. 
TRONAGE, is Cuſtom for 
weighing Wook 
TROULL, 1s a kind of Fiſhing 
for Pikes with a Rod, whoſe 
Line runns on a Reel. | 
TROUT; this is a Fiih that is 
obſerved to come 1n, and go our 
of Seaſon, with the Stag and 
Buck, and Spans about October and 
November; which is the more ad- 
mirable, becauſe moſt other 
Fiſh Spawn in warm Weather, 
when the Sun by its hear hath 
fitted the Earth and Water, 
making them fir for Generation. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of this 
Fiſh, that are highly priſable 
ſuch as the Frdidge-Trout, the 
Annerly-Trout, the Bull-Trout in 
Northumberland, and divers o- 
thers; bur tis obſerved, that the 
Red and Yellow Trouts are the 
beſt; and as to the Sex, the 
Female has the preference, hav- 
ing a leſs Head and deeper Body 
chan the Male; and by their 


DDr 


large Back you may know that 
they are in Seaſon, with the like 
note for all other Fiſh. 5 
The Trout all Winter is Sick, 
Lean and unwholſume ; they are 
often found to be Lowſy, and 
theſe Trout-Lice are a ſmall Worm. 


| with a big Head ſticking cloſe co 


his fides, and ſucking moiſture 
from him, that gave them be- 
ing; neither is he freed from 
them till che Spring, or beginning 
of Summer, ar what time his | 
ſtrength increaſes, and then he 
deſerts the Still deep Waters, 
and betakes himſelt ro Gravellß 
Ground, againſt which he never 


leaves rubbing till he hath clean- 
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ro 
ſed himſelf of his Louſineſs, 
and then it is, he delights to be 


in the ſnarp Stream, and ſuch as 
are ſwift, where he will lie in 


wait for Minnows and May- Flies, 


at the latter end of which Month 
he is in his Prime, being then 
beſt and fatteſt. 
TROUT-FISHING ; this Fiſh 
is uſually caugbt with a Worm, 
Minnwws or Fly, natural or arti- 
ficial, and there are ſeveral forts 
of VVorms which are Baits for 


the Angler; ſuch as the Earth- 


Worm, the Dung-Horm, the Mag- 
gut or Gentle; but yet for this 
Fiſh the Lob-Worm and Brangling 
are the beſt, or Squirrel-ra1l, 
having a Red head, ſtreaked down 
the back, and a broad tail; bur 
obſerve, that whatever V Vorms 
"ou Fiſh withall, they are the 

etter for keeping, which muſt 
be in an Earchen-Por with Moſs 
often changed in the Summer: 
VVhen you Fiſh with Minnows 
take the whiteſt and middle 
ſized , for they are beſt, and 
put your Hook in at his Mouth, 
and out at his Gill, drawing it 


threugh about three Iaches; then 

put the Hook again into his | 
Mouch, and let the Point and | 
Beard come our at his Tail, and 
10 tie the Hook and his Tail a- 


> 


bout with a fine white Thread, 


and let the B dy of the Minnow 
be almoſt ſtraight upon the 


Hook; then try againſt the Stream 
rhecher it will turn, which it 
cannot do to) faſt; bur for 
want of a Minnom, a ſmall L each 
or Stichle-bag will ſerve the turn; 
as for want of eyher, an artifical 
one may be made of Cloath, by 


one that is living, which has 


been found to have been every 
whit as good a Bait as the natu- 


with hand on the Ground ; kt 
them take a Lob- Vorm, and clap 


Fl. 
For ſuch as Fſh for Trout, 


within that Pariſh ett 


TRU 


the Hook into him, a little above 
the middle, and out again alittle 
below the ſame; then draw the 
VVorm above the arming of the 
Hook, making your firſt Ente. 
rance atthe Tail end, that the 
Point of the Hook may come out 
at the Head end. But forFiſhine 
with a natural or artifical; follow 
ſuch Directions are ſer down un- 
der the Head, Fiſhing Flies Na: 
tural and Artifical. IP tg 
TROY-VV EIGHT, Inthis 
Weight, the ſmalleſt Denominat!- 
on is a Grain, which is the Weight 
of a Grain ct Wheat, gathered 
out of the middle of the Ear 
well dryed, and of which for 
and twenty make onePenny-weight; 
as twenty Penny Height makes ore 
Ounce; and twelve Ounces one 
Found; this is the weight uſed 
by Apothecaries, and Bread, 
Gold and Silver is Weigh by 
it. Take the ſpecimen thus, 


1 Grain, 

Pennyweight. 1 

- Hunces. 3 WR 
Pou. " 5 240 7 
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TRUGG, or Truzg of mm; be. 
ing a Meaſure of two Buſhels, and 
we find Truga fi umenti, men os. 
ed in the Black Book of Hereford, 
for ſuch a Meaſure of Wheat 3 and 
at Lemſter co'rhisDay the Vicar Jab 
Trug · Corn, allowed him for and 
ating at ſome Chapells of cal 


* TRUNCHEONS 


TUL: 
TR UN C HEONS, are ſhort 


nd thick Worms in Horſes, and 
4 12 pretry bigneſs, which have 
e ird Mack heads. See Bots. 

+ WI TRUSS of Flowers. A term a. 


ung Floriſts to ſignify many 
err growing together on the 
ad ot the Stalk, as the Comſlip 
nd Auricula's do. 
TRUSS of Hay; conſiſts of 
fry ſix pounds, and thirty fix 
Tuſes makes a Load. 


TUBEROUS, are the knobbed 
nd knotted Roots or Heads of 
ime Vegetable, or ſmall Tubers 
nth Strings and Fibres amongſt 


em, | | 

TULIP ; of which there are 
"many Diverſities, that it would 
an endleſs thing to enumerate 
em all; therefore a few of the 
ct ſhall ſerve, beginning with 


15 e Precopes, or early blowing 
2%, h, and firſt the Horiſante, 


hich is low Flowered , pale 
brſeflcſh Coloured, marked with 


bich at length turns white; the 
tom and tamis blew, 2. 
Indenburg, middle fized, the 
ys of whoſe Leaves are of a 
aſe bloſſom Colour; the ſides 
lite, yellow, tamis. 3. Gene- 
d Molwilik, well marked with 


I tamis, 4. Ahrillion Cramo- 
, a delicate Flower, of a bright 
imſon, or rather Scarlet and 


Ire white, and rarely ſtriped, 
well parted, bottom and ta- 
jor pale yellow. 5. Periſpot, of 


lar, ſnining, blewiſh, red Co- 
ur, and often well marked with · 
te, but inconſtant; rhe bot- 
Mm white, and tamis pale yel- 
M. 6. Fair Ann, with round 
mted Leaves Clarer-coloured, 
IM red flakes of white; bottom, 


me Crimſon and pale Teltow, 


mation, and white, pale yel- 


" THT: 


men, a fair 5 large, and well for · | 


med Flower, of a pale Roſe Co- 
lour, with many Veins of Crim- 
ſon, guarding great ſtripes of 
white; the bottom and tamis 
both blew. 8. Galatea, bright, 
Gredeline and white ſtriped, the 
bottom and tamis pale yellow. g. 
Superintendant, with a fair and 
large Flower , well marked wich 
Violer Purple and good white, 
paly yellow botrom and ramis. 
10. Aurora, red and white vari- 
able marked, the bottom and 
tamis pale yellow, good Flowers, 
11. Gilder Blooms, pale, and 
marked with ſome ſtripes of Gold 
Colour through the Leaves, bor- 
tom and tamis yellow. 12. A- 
cetus, has narrow Leaves, good 
Purple, well ſtriped with good 
white; bottom and tamis of bleu 
Purple. a PE Tells 
The next are thoſe call'd Aſe- 

dias, or middle flowering Tulips, 
only ſome of the beſt. 1. Gene- 
ral Eſſex, being Orange Coloured, 
ſtriped with yellow; bottom and 
camis dark Purple. 2. Pluto, of 

a Sooty Orange Colour, variably 
marked with lighter and dark 
yellow, botrom ſad green and 
blewiſn tamis. 3. Ag?t Robin 
Paragon, of a ſullen Red, well 
marked with dun Colour, Crim- 
fon and White; bottom whitiſh, 
black tamis. 4. Royal Tudeat , 
of a ſad Red Colour, about the 
edges whiped with Crimſon, and 
ſtriped with pale yellow; bottom 
and tamis black.. 5. Cardenal 
Elambiant , pale Scarlet, well 
marked with white; bottom and 
tamis blew. 6. Morillion of Ant- 
werp, a pale Scarlet and pale yel- 
low. 7. Bel Brune, a dark brown 
Cr imſon, well marked and ſtri- 
ped with white; bottom pale 
and yellow, and large duſty ta- 


tamis as the Periſpot. 7. O- 


mis. 8. Suſanna, - bright Carna- 
: 5 ties, 
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tion, and Snow white, finely di- 
vided; bottom white, pale gree- 
niſn Tamis. 9.Paſte Belliene, Car- 
nation, ſome greddeline and 
much white, well parted and 
plated bottom, and blew tamis. 
Io. Camuſetta, large flowered, 
Carnation, Greddaline , - and 
White; the well making of this 
Flower makes the botrom white, 
tho” the tamis be blew. - 11. Pa- 
ragon Blackburn, has a tall broad 
Flower, yet ſharp pointed Leaves 
of a Carnation Colour, marked 
with deeperred, and ſtriped with 

whice ; bottom and tamis blew. 
12. Paſte Roſie, is of a pale Roſe 
Colour. well marked with Crim- 
fon and Straw- coloured Veins, 
bottom and tamis a pale yellow. 
13. Chimney-ſweeper, of a dark 
blackiſh red Colour, with a lar- 
ger round whitiſh bottom, from 
whence it often comes ſtriped, 
a pale yellow tamis. 14. Cedo- 
nulli, of a deep blewiſh Carna- 
tion, marked wich Crimſon ſome 
Greddeline, white bottom, and 
blew tamis. 15. Loanjcoor bole, 
brighr Carnation, rarely agoted, 
and ſtriped with Greedeline, and 
white bottom, and tamis blew. 
16. Parrot, has half folded Leaves, 
with greeniſh middles and whi- 
tiſn edges, yellow bottom, whi- 
riſh tamis, growing tall and 
ſtrong. 17. Rich Parrot, like the 
Jaſt but rent in the ſides and with 
Spurs; the middle of the Leaf 
of a whitiſh green, tending gra- 
dually to a dark brown, at the 
edges, bottom and tam's yellow, 
18. Royal Parrot, in its Leaves 
half folded, with long Spurs, 
greeniſn at firſt, and only tipt on 
the top of the Leaves with Scar- 
ler, which, as it opens ſpends 


back with green, thereft no: 


browner, no Tulip having 


Colour, with ſome marks « 


Bottom and tamis. 


j of a bright blewiſn Carat 


ſtri pes and drops 


Tar. 


ſo crumpt backt, and of à C0 
Colour, ſtranding in a ſtray 
form, the bottom and tan 


Scarlet Green but this. 19, 
Rampard, of a heavy ſad Jabel 


Crimſon, and great ſtripes 
yellow, dark Bottom, large bl; 
ta mis 20. Royall Shuttlemab 
has ſharp pointed Leaves, a li 
tle twining, curiouſly marke 
with a bright treſh Colour, det 
Scarlat and Pale Yellow;; th 
Bottom and tamis black, {ir 
creas d by an off-ſer comming o 
above the lowermoſt Leaf. 2 
Eagle, a fair Flower Peach ce 
loured pale Gredaline, ſome dec 
Crimſon, and pure white,Pur 
22. Para 
Floriſom with ſharp-pointe 
Leaves, finely ſtriped and mal 
ed with 7/abe/l a, Peach colout 
ed and Milk white. 23. Dia 


ſtrip'd and well marked wit 
deep Red and pure nbi 
blew Bottom, and Purple Tam 
24. Dianea, raiſed from tl 
Seeds of the laſt differ therefrol 
in that the Leaves being pul 
white, are edged and ras 
bout, and the middle fearhert 
with a deep brown Purple, U 
tamis Dark and Blew. 25. Ff 
ceſs Turgiana, is well mark 
with two Purples and mu 
white, the bottom Blew, A 
ramis purple. 26. Ariana Tab 
by Mr. Rea from the Seed | 
che laſt, is of a purer wil 
from the firſt opening, and 6 
marked with bigger and en 

l of whi 


Criinſon, bottom and tamiꝭ f 
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laſt. 27. Brown Duke of Bra. 
marked with a brown and light 
purple, and ſtriped wick BY 


ic ſelf up and down the Leaves 
in ſmall ſtreaks, the three out- 
maſt Leaves tearhered up the 


rk. 
Bottom and purple tamis. 

1 General Bole, agotted — 

iably marked with a dark 


uple tamis. 29. Dorothea, of | 
ep brown purple, finely whip- ; 
bout the edges, and marked 
un a whiter and redder pur- 
e, and purer white bottom, 
u tamis purple. 30. Carolus, 
ly marked with ſhades of mur- 
purple, pure white through ö 
ery Leaf thereof; blew bot- 
im, purple tamis. 31. Brown, 
uple de Maris, of a rich ſhin- 
p brown purple, rhe Leaves 
urked with great ſtripes, blew 
mom, and parpic Hare 325 
ner va, delicately ſtriped thro 
ch Leaſ with lighter and dar- 
er Leather Colour, divided with 
wal ſtrips of Liver Colour. 33. 
rchus Bale, no tall, yet luſty 
d very large, broad leaved 
ower, of a ſadder and lighter 
wrple, and good white, equal- 
| divided, the three outmoſt 
es only edged with Crimſon, 
emilh bottom, darke purple 
mis. 34. Azot Hanmer, is a 
uuf Flower, of three fine 
ours, pale Gredeline, rich 
rlet, and pure White, moſt 
es well parted, ſtriped and a- 
ſtted, never running, bottom 
bl tamis blew. 35. Auguitina 
bil, fine Violet and White. 
b. Tremontane, fleſh, pale, yel- 
, and Tiabella Colour. 37. 
reas, deeper and lighter Crim- 
MM, with pale yellow. 38. Ami- 
ne, pale, yellow and Cinnamon. 
mu George, ſadder and lighter 
unamon, and pale yellow. 40. 
lirus, dark, yellow, Crimſon and 


TUL 


. The third are the Serotines or 


late Flowering Tulips, which are, 


1. The Prince de la more, well 


id lighrer Rediſh Purple and marked with deeper and lighter 
od White, Blew bottom and Cinnamon, and pale, yellow; blew. 
bottom, and black ramis. 2. Ser- 
tione Seabloom, low weak - ſtalked 


Flower deep Red, feathered and 


marked with ſome Gredeline, at 
the firſt, pale yellow, and then 
turns white, bottom and tamis 


dark blew, 3. Greſound, low ſmall 


Flower, dark Red, ſtriped and 
featheredwith pale yellow, bottom 


dark green, tamis almoſt black. 
4. Star of Venus Carnation, mar- 
ked with pale yellow, that after 
turns white, bottom and tamis 


blew. 5. Paragon Mullen, bright 
Carnation, ſtriped with white, 
bottom and tamis blew, 6. Tene- 
bres. a ſtrong Flower, deep Red, 
Veined with peach Colour, pale 
yellow bottom, tamis dark 


brown, 


The times of their flowering is 
the latter end of Ia ch, April, and 


May ; and to continue them the 


longer, pretty ſtrong Hazel Rods, 
bended Archwiſe, are fluck in- 
to the Alleys, of ſuch an height, 
that the Flowers may not reach 


them; over which a Tilt, made 


of Cap Paper, is laid, ſo ſtarched 


together, that it may be wide e- 
nough to reach the middle of 


each ſide, with Rods parted a- 
long the ſides of this Tilt, as in 
Maps, to roll it up; to each 


Rod a String in the middle to tie 
to the Bows cver the Flowers, 
to keep the Wind from raiſing or 
blowing it off. | | 


In order to the planting of 
Tulips, having obtain'd the Roots 
Beds to lodge them in are made 


v pale yellow. 42. Memora- 
5, of a pale tand Leather, fad 
uple, and bright yellow. = 


ur Colour. 41. Agot Bexar, \ 
fp Orange, light fleth Colour, 


of freſn, light, ſandy ſifted Earth: 
a Foot deep, and a Tard 


ſquare will contain thirty Roots, 
placed about ihree or four Inches 


diſtance ; | 
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diſtance; bur ſuch as are deſigned | 


to Seed, muſt be ſunk two Inches 
lower, left their Stalks dry before 
their Seed ripen ; and do not ſer 


two Flowers of the ſame Colour 


together. When they put forth | 


| 


their Leaves, if any of them ap- 
pear not, or their Leaves fade, 
the Earth is to be opened to the 
ttom to find its Diſtemper, and 
if the Root be moiſt and ſqua- 
ſhy, there is no hopes of it; but 
if hard *tis recoverable, by ap- 
lying dry Sand and Soot to it; 
2 to blow that Year; and 
when *tis taken up, which muſt 
be done as ſoon as the Fibres are 
gone, care muſt be had ro keep 
ir ſomething free from moiſture, 
till the Seaſon require it to be ſer 
again. I | 
- Your Tulip Roots need no wa- 
tering; but when they begin to 
flower, the Tilt muſt on, eſpeci- 
ally in the Night to keep off the 
ſharpneſs of the Froſts, that may 
curdle the Buds, and ſpoil the 
Flower Such as hang their Heads 
muſt be tied up to ſmall Rods 
ſtuck under them, that will juſt 
reach the Flower; and when full 
blown, the Paper Tilts muſt be 
kept on conſtantly : When they 
fall cheir Leaves, break off the 
Pods of all but what are intend- 
ed to Seed, and thoſe muſt be 
clean and three ſquare Podded ; 
and of ſuch Flowers as are ſtrong 
and luſty, good bottoms and ta- 
mis, i. e. Blew, Dark, or Purple, 
of well and conſtant mar- 
ked Flowers, fuch as will nor 
run one Colour ſlubbering into 
another; theſe muſt ſtand lon- 
ger than the reſt, becauſe of the 
Seeds ripening : As ſoon as the 
Stalks of rhe other Tulips are dri- 
ed down and withered, the Roots 
will have loft their Fibres, and. 


Wool dipr in Sallet- Oil, and plc 


with Wood - fire, Soot and Mou 


it. It muſt be covered wich 


UU 
ly, thoſe * cially of any va 
and every fort put by themſchy 
that it may be known how toe 

them again without Confuſion 
Lay them upon diſtinct Papers 
the Sun to dry, with their Name 
writ on their Papers; then yy 
them into Boxes in a dry Roon 
and once a Fortnight or thre 

Weeks look over them, leaſt the 
moulder, which it not gent 
wiped and aired in the Sun, yi 
ſpoil the Root : It any of thi 

are ſhriveled or crumpled on tt 
our fide, and feel ſoft, its a fi 

of its Conſumption, and the n 

thod for that is to wrap it upi 


it where the warmth of the & 
may but juſt reach it: Abontt 
end of Auguſt fer it in the Ear 


mixed together, and placed abo 
Pot that no wet may hurt it, 


the Fibres are put forth, hie 
will be at the end of Seen 


or hot at all, about which tin 


— 


in the Earth, it muſt be Neat 


one part of well rotted Neat 


then they miſt be taken up Year- [ 


the other Roots mult he ſet 
that form and manner, as betd 
directed. If their be any D 


Dung, that harh lain long enen 
to be ſufficiently rotted 'and g 
geſted. The beſt Compolin 
tor them, if the freſh Earth 1 
not Naturally light enough, 


Dung, two parts of freſh E 
next under the Turf, and two 
Sea-ſand , for want of wile 
Brook- ſand may ſerve, and 
too ſhould be mixta While bei 
it be made into a Bed for 
Tulip; that the rawnels of : 
Earth and Sand, by ſomenig we 
ſtirring ir, might. thereby de k 
moved. ©: 7 er 
J 

N iy 


rut 


the raiſing variety of Tulips, 
id that is by Seeds ſown, what- 
er may be otherwiſe projett- 
; wherefore when the Seed- 
ſels of che beſt Flowers left 
that purpoſe, are found to 
ripe, which may be known 
the Pods opening at top, and 
e Salks withered, cur them all 
: Keeping their Heads upright, 
ich will fall out ro be in Jul), 
oner or later, as the heat, or 
e mildneſs of the Seaſon ſuits, 
nz up the Pods of the beſt 
bers by themſelves, and up to 
E bars of a ſunny Window, 
fich will perfect the ripeneſs of 
| Seed, and ſo let chem remain 
the end of September, or there- 
ours, and then let the flat, or 
7/nipe-like Seed be ſeparated 
m che Chaff, by gently blow- 
g it away with your Mouth, 
l preſerviag the beſt by it ſelf, 
Boxes of about ſix Inches deep, 

r Inches whereof are to be 
d with the fineſt fifred Mould 
at can be got, which muſt be 
it and rich, and not too ſand 
this uſe, or rather riddled in, 
[not preſſed down; but as e- 
ully chick as can be, upon which 
ebeſt Seeds are to be ſown not 
o thick, but ſo that they may 
half an Inch aſunder; then 
more of the fame Earth be 
ed over them, not above 
fan Inch thick, and you have 
ne as yet wich that in Boxes. 
the Seed be to be ſown in 
l they are to be emptied four 
ches deep of their old Earth, 
Is Tiles flat all over on the 
t. Then ll them up again up- 
the Tiles, wich the fineſt fif- 
| Exrth, as in the Boxes, no 
der than before; the Earth 
lt lie light and even, and the! 


| 


| 


| 


Now there 1s bur one ſure way | 


9 


„ 


FF 
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ed as in Caſes. or-Buxes ; Thef 
ſown in Beds by reaſon of the 
Earth under the Tiles, will be 
apt enongh to keep that above 
moiſt : Bur when March comes 
a little watering will be conve- 
nient for thoſe Seeds ſown in 
Boxes and Caſes, _ | 
The Seeds being thus managed, 
the Roots from them each Year 
may be taken up, till they flower; 
as ſoon as the ſingle Leaves they 
produce are dried down or wi- 
thered, and kept choicely free 
from moiſture or too much 
drineſs till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and then ſer again at wider 
diſtances: They may produce 
two Leaves in three: Years, and 
they flower that Tear; bur after 
the firſt Year they may be ſet in 
a deeper Soil, bur not barren, 
for a rich one to thrive in is beſt, 
tho' a barrenner and ſandy one 
to flower in, and that not con- 
ſtantly neither; for to take them 
alternatively is beſt for ſuch flow- 
ering Roots as Tulips, It's neceſ- 
ſary for them as for other FlowW'- 
ers, to be provided a Year before 
hand, with Soils apted for their 
Natures, making new Compoſi- 
tions Yearly that may by Con- 
coction and often turning, be 
fitted for the purpoſe defign- 
ed. | 7 
TUMBLER; a Dog called in 
Latin Vertagus from Vertere to 
turn; and thus in Engliſh from 
his Nature and Quality of tumbl- 
ing and winding of his Body a- 
bout Circularly, and then fierce- - 
ly and violently venturing on the 
Beaſt, ſuddenly gripes it at rhe 
very entrance or mouth of their 
Holes or Receptacles, before it 
can make any recovery or ſelf 
ſecurity ; beſides which, he uſes 
another ſcre of ſubtilty, for run- 
ning into a Warren, cr fetching 


- 


'N KG ſlowed thereon, and cover- 


a curſe 
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TUM 

2 courſe about a Coney-borrough, 

hunts nor after them, nor 
ſhews no ſpight unto them, bur 
diſſembling triendſhip, paſſes by 
with filence and quietneſs, mark- 
ing their Holes diligently, where- 
in he is ſeldom miſtaken, and be- 
ing ſure of the place, coucheth 
down cloſe to the Ground with 
his belly, provided the Wind be 
againſt him, and the Coneys di ſ- 
cover not where he lurketh, 


whereby he gets the benefit of 
their ſent, either going to their 
Foles or coming out, or paſſing 
this way, or that way; ſo that he 
debacrs the filly Coney from her 
Hole, and fraudalently circum- 
vents her before ſhe can enter, 
and immediately carries his Prey 
to his Maſter. 5 

Theſe Dogs are ſometimes leſs 
than the Hounds, being lanker, 
leaner, ſomewhar pricked Eared ; 
and by che form of their Bodies 
may very well be called Mungrel 
 Grey-Hounds, it they were ſome- 

what bigger. | - 

TUM ING, is a fort of Fenc- 
ing in Fields, when a Tree is ſer 
in the deſigned place, almoſt on 
rhe top of the Ground, no deep- 
er than to make it ſtand, tho all 
the Roots be not covered, till 
the Tump or Mould be raiſed a- 
hout it; when one end of a line, 
of about a Yard and quarter 
long, is to be tied about the Tree, 
bur ſo, that in going round a- 
bout ir, wich the line ſtrained, it 
may ſlip about the Tree as the 
Man goes, the ocher end is to be 
faſtned to an Iron ſerter, or ſſick 
wich a ſharp point, and as you 
go round the Tree the Ground 
is to be marked: Then a Ditch 
is to be made on the out fide of 


| 


try where ſhe uſually makes It 


large round Head, is more cre 


alſo well enough: TheyalfoN 


"TT Ha 
ſide outwards, ſo as to make 
work full half a Yard high: J 
Mould is to be caſt our of ch 
Ditch, and care to be taken 
throw the beſt of it next to th 


Roots of the Tree, till it be raft 
ed within as high as the Tui 
and point outwards, a Yard e 
the Turf: As the Thorns ati 


placed, more Turf or faſt hea 
Earch is to be put out of the Dir 
upon the ends of them, treadir 
the ſame down the better to 
chem; and the Earth is to be la 
ſhelving down from the Turf to 
wards the Tree, that upon th 
fall of Rajn it might ſoak t 
wards the Roots: It would | 
proper to lay ſome ſmall Thom 
Briers, Furs, or Goſs on the t 
of the work finiſhed, and 
ſame Yearly repaired, as there 
occaſion; ; 
TUNISIAN Faulcon; ſo call 
from Tunis in Barbary, the Cout 


Eyire, is a Bird that is not mi 
different from the Lamer, 
ſomewhat leſs, tho in Foot at 
Plume much alike : She has 


chan the Lanner, and heavierdl 
more ſluggiſh in her flight: Hon 
ever, they are exceilent Ham 
for the River, lying long upd 
the Wing, and will fly the Fit! 


turally delight to ſeize upon f 
Hare, and will ſtrike boldly at 
TUN. This, in Averdupt 
confiſts of twenty Hundred weil 
each Hundred being an Hundt 
and twelve Pounds; but in 
liſh Liquid Meaſure, 4 Tin 
two Pipes or Buts; and fou! 
lid Foot is a Tun of Timber. 
TUNNAGE, is a Cuſtom gram 


the round icore, and a Turt laid | red the King of England, for 
hindſomely of two or three hei,hts | quids Imported or Expories 
on the inmide, with the Graſs 5 1 
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NNING of Beer, is perform- 
livers ways, ſome being of 
nion tis beſt Tunned as it 
i, or begins to come; others 
it yer to be more ripe; but 
beſt way is to Cleanſe and 


ent and gets a good Head; 
then it hach che moſt ſtrength 
deanſe it ſelf in the Cask; 
it may be obſerved, that 
x works over, muſt be ſup- 
{ agaia with treſh Beer of the 
r Brewing; the workings 
be added to your ſmall Beer, 
e to the Barm, and the clear 
o run through a large Hyp- 
ates Sleeve or flannel Bag, 
on e in form of a Pyramid, the 
te being downwards, with an 
p at the top,, hanging the 
over a Tub; and if there 
reat quantities of Cleanſings, 


Src! of Beer may be got in a 
0( 
; hEURBARY, is a Right or In- 
mit to dig Turves on other 
10+ Ground ; and Common of 
tau eis a liberty which ſome 


ants have hy preſcription, to 
Turyes on the Lord's waſt. 

NET: Thar part of this 
ry which is in Europe, is 
t five times as big as England, 
contains eighteen Provinces, 
chie Town being Conſtan- 
le; and of Trade Nipoli, 


W: juſt as it comes to a due 


ra, Corfu, Salonichi, Belgrade, | 


TUR 


Adrianople, Setines, and Bialogrod, 
or Budxiack: The chief Commo- 


diries ir produces being, Wines, 
Oils, Metals, Damask, Velvets, 
Vitriol, Sulphur, Turky Grograms. 
Bur the other Turky in Aſia, which 
is that part of the World from 
whence our famous Turky Com- 
pany bring all their rich Ships, is 
divided into three parts, Natolia, 
Syria and Armenia; and they are 
ſubdivided into nineteen Begler- 
begs, beſides the Iſles of Cyprus, 
Rbodes, &c. And this Country 1s 
about fix times as big as Englana, 
ro which adding the Turks Dorii- 
ons aforeſaid in Europe, and thoſe 
in Africa, as Agypt, with part of 
Barbary, Abyſſine and Zanguebar, 
makes the whole Turks Domini- 
ons to be near eighteen times as 
big as England ; The chief Towns 
of Trade are, Aleppo, Scanderoon, 
Smyrna, . Famaguſta, (in Cyprus ) 
Marax, Acſar, Burſa, Tarſo , Co- 
gni, Amaſia, Acra, Ham, Tripoli 
Scham, Damaz, Gaza, Feruſalim, 
Arzerum, Balſora, Alexandria, &c., 
The Commodities are, Raw-ſilk, 
Cotton-wool, Druggs, as Opium, Galla, 
Rubarb, &c. Soap, Camlete, Grog- 
rams, Tapſtery, Excellent Balm, 
Wane, Oil, Cotton-yarn, Mohair, Ho- 
ney, Goats Hair, Morſted, Box-wood, 
and many other Commodities of 
leſſer Note. 
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1 TUNNEL - NET; tis very | Net, the form whereof you 
uſual to take Partridges with this Þ here repreſenced, | 
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when you have found out a 
Covey, take a Compaſs and ſo 


pitch the Net, at a good diſtance 
from them, but ſometimes far- 


ther, and ſometimes nearer, as 
the Ground falls out, and then 
ſurround them with either Natu- 
ral or Artificial Stalking Horſe, 
and gently drive them towards 
the Net, not coming on them 
ina directline, but by windings, 
turnings, Cc. and in caſe they 
make a ſtand and look up, tis a 
ſian of fear, and that they in- 
tend to take Wing; therefore 
make a ſtand or a little retreat, 
and when they are tound to be 
quiet, after a little reſpite, that 
they are buſie in ſeeklag after 
Meat, you may move nzarer, and 
if any one lies remote from the 


another under the Horns 


7 9 2 * 4 
: 7 
F 222 ; * 
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reſt, he muſt be fetched 
taking a Circuniference 
him: The Wings of the 7 
muſt not be pirched ina 
3 but inelining to a (en 
9 = 

TuURNING-EvIL, or & 
Tis a Diſeaſe in Cattle, wit 
there are ſeveral ſorts, on 
the Brain- pan, of one ſide or 


and a third in the Neck 
which two laſt are en 
The Symptoms are for un 
the Neck- Joint, that es 
will hold up his Head up 3 
Air and look wildly; 
under the Horn, they wi 
round; ſo will they dame - 


in che Brain- pan: it 
a Bladder, lying under eee, 
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„ne Fore- head, betweell the | called ; but when there is a Had. 

ain and che Brein-pan, which der in the Scuth' the Operation 12 
muſt be taken out, or you can ne- 1 5 


ver effect a Cure, which is per- 
ſormed in this manner; you 
nuſt firſt caſt the beaſt and tie 
his Feet; then feel all over 
ſoltly wich your Thumb, thruft-. 


ind the ſofteſt place, 4 little a- 
bye which you thall cut the Skin 
ver thware four Inches, and fo 
lewile beneath the ſoft place, 


double Thread, ſticch the skin up 
vt of the way, and then rake a 
bg ſharp Knite and a Hammer, 
nd cut the ſcaup two Inches 
quare, and turn it up, and then 
you may fee the Bladder, which 
jou are co take out very careful- 
ly for fear of breaking it, and 
ſt it away, and anoint the place 
ith freſn BAtter, and always apply 
arm Cloaths for fear of the Cold. 
bk: ſure to be careful to lay the 
up on in the right place again; 
en turn down the skin and 
Itch it down with ſome Silk 
loſe together; after which make 
taſter of Turpentine, Wax, Raſin 


oned concerning other Cattle; + 
[Fowl cither in Paſte, or from the 
Spit, and being fat, exceed any 


eale and leis coſt, tor they will 
take more pains for che r Food 


are Enemies to a Garden, and 


amd with a Needle and a long from chence muſt ever be kept e 
"Tis true, when they are You 


they-are hard to bring up, bor 

| becauſe they are of a ſtraying 
Nature themſelves-; and the Dans 
are ſo negligent, that whilſt ſhe 
hath one following of her, ſhe 


reaſon there muſt be a vigilant 
Keeper to attend them till they can 
ſhitc for themſelves, and then they 
will flock together and ſeldom 
ſtray from whence forward, till 


tor Food for them: They love 
to Rouſt on Trees and other high. 
places. — Now for the 
chooſing ſuch as you we uld breed 


e Tod Swines-greaſe, or treſh Butter, on; che Cock ihould not be a- 
lader of Hax Hurds, and lay bove two Tears Old at molt; and 


L four or five doubles of W oolen 
och to keep it from the Wind 
bd Weather, which Plaſt r re- 
bye once in five Days, and be 
reful of Cold, letting che beaſt 
lo drink no cold Water for fix 


ell, This moreover is a 


cucing of which, let him | reaton ne ſhould be watched, "20 
van che Eye-Veias, Temple- | brousht back to the Hen-houley © | > 468 
or thr.uzh che Noſtrills; | and chere compeiled ro lay, which — 
— wa the place with young chey begin. to do in Marco and 7 
., bruiſed, or give him 4 will fi in 4pri/, aud eleven or 


donful of Treacle or Mithrid ite 
ne, tis good for the Ahbre- 


ten Days mare, and he will do 


temper incident to Sheep; for 


care muſt-be had he be loving to 
the Chickzns: He ſhould be 
2 large, ſtour, preud, and meaſti - 

cal Bird ; tor when he walks de- 


be five Years Old and npwards, 
and lay her Ezvs, it not preven- 


ted, in ſecret places, for which 


thirteen Eggs is the moſt ſhe ſhould 
cover: They ever Hatch berween - 


, 5 this Diſeaſe is other wiſe 25 and cweaty and chirty Da, 
£ : 8 ky ty N OT Fo Wb . r * : 5 g and 5 8 


dd 


much the ſame as before menti- | 


ey are à daily 


other Home- fowI whatever; nay, 8 
nz thereon where you ſhall | theyare kept uſvaily with more. 


than any other Birds, only they _ 


never matters the reſt, tor which, - 


| you fat, them, you need not care 


jected hie is never a go d Treader: 
For the Hen, the will lay dil the 
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nnd vpon hatching the Brood, the TURNEPS; wherof there are 
' Chickens muſt. be kept warm, | ſeveral forts, the Round, which 
leaſt the cold kills them, and fed is the moſt common, the Long 
often either with Cards, or green other wiſe called Narrow, and the 
ſreſnChee ſe, cut into ſmall pieces, |, Yellow. Theſe they be uſually 
und let their Drink be new Milk, | nouriſn'd in Gardens, and ars 
oer Milk and Watet: When they | properly Garden-Plants, yet they 
have got ſtrength, they may be are very advantageous, being 
fed abroad in ſome cloſe walled Sown in Fields, not only for 
Graſz-plar, where they cannot] Culinary uſes, but for Food for 
ſtray, or elle you muſt be at the | Cartel, as Cows, Swine, and of 
charge of a Keeper. Dew is very | late Years, Sheep eſpecially; 

- injurious to them, for which caule | they. delight in a Warm, Mellon 
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they muſt be Houſed at Night, 
and ler out after Sun Riſing in 
the Morning. Then for 
the fatning of them, ſodden Bar- 
ley is very good, or ſodden Oats 
for the firſt Fortnight, and for 
the next Fortnight, cram them 
in all ſorts as you cram the Ca- 
pon, and they will be fat beyond 
meaſurc. Then for their Tnfir- 
mities, when they are ar liberty, 
they are ſo good Phyſicians tor 
themſelves, that they will never 
trouble the Owners, but being 
cooped are otherwiſe, being cur 
ed in the ſame. manner as Pullen 
is. Their Eggs are very whol- 
ſome to eat, and reſtore decaye 

Natute wonderfully. -_ ; 

_ /  TURFING-SPADE, is made 
very thin, light and ſharp, with 
a ſocker to put the Stalk in, like 
rhe Hedging Bill; the bit very 
 ſhorr, and not very broad; in 

Shape in Cards, of very great 

ule to ſome to undercut the Turf, 

after 'tis marked our with a 


Treaching-Plow, which it doth 


with much eaſe and expedition. 
TURN the Tup to Ride; is a 
term uſed among Shepherds, 
and ſignifes to put the Ram to 
the Ewe, co engender according 
tothe old Proverb, 


— 


Ateut Ft. Luke's Day 


Les the Tup have his Way. thick, for that 


not only for Fatning Beaſts, Swine 
toc. | 


Cows. ; 


and light Ground, rather Sandy 
than otherwiſe, not coveting a 
rich Mould : The Land muſt be 
finely Plowed and Harromed; 
then the Seed Sowed, and raked 
in with a Buſh or the like thing: 
They are Sown at two Seaſons: 
the Lear; in the Spring, with 
other the like Kicchin-rillage, as 
alſo about Midſummer, andatter : 
Cows and Swine will eat then 
raw, if they are introduced into 
the Diet, by giving the um 
firſt Boiled to them, then only 
Scalded, and laſtof all raw. I: 
a piece of great neglect amone| 
us, that the Sowing of them! 
not more proſecuted, ſceing the 
Land need not be very Rich 
and that they may be Som @; 
fecond Crop alſo," eſpecially 1 
frer early Peaſe; aud chat ti 
ſame ſupplies the great want d 
Fodder that is uſuall in Winter, 


= Pygy 1 — —— 22 4 — * * 


"> 


but alfo for our Mile 


The Seaſon for Sowing thi 
Plant for the Ritehing, is 400 
Midſummer, that they may" 
ready to improve upon thea 
cumnal. Rains, which mare 
chem much ſweeter thau the 


| nal; yet they may be Soul 
I 4pril, to have Turneps in the 


mer. They muſt not be F 
will binder u 
— 
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"WH growth of che Noot; but if the 
der fatneſs of che Ground, 
> which is a great fault for Turneps 
. or overmuch wer cauſe them to 
na out in Leaf more than in 
WM kooc, chen treading down the 
TIE Leaves will make them Root the 
WY berter. And if the Roots of 
TI tm are ſo uſeful and palatable, 
ci fie Greens or Leaves of ſuch, as 
£ ave heen Sown late and ved 
Joer che Winter, are nos uſeleſs, 
they being frequently boiled and 
eaten with ſalt meats, and prove 
an excellent Condiment. 
TURNEb-BREAD, may be 
mide in the following manner: 
T.keabout half a, Buſſiell of the 
middlin; fore of Turneps, not 
Ricky but ſuch as will boil ſoft, 
and being pared. and boiled, 
prels out the Water very hard, 
till rhey are quite dry, then beat 
them in a Mortar, and with the 
Pulp mix about two pounds of 
he. heat Flower, and two 
Ounces of Carraway-Seeds ; put 
in a Pint or ſomewhat more of 
te Ale- Je aſt, Mould it up/as o- 
ther Bread, let it be well ſoaked 


uſte like Bread; this is only done 
o ſave Charges in poor Families, 
uA Dear Year ; but of late has 
been much in eſteem for Con- 
Paris: 2 8 0B 

TURNING Srreigbt, Tris what 
b taught a Hire, in the Manage- 
Ment of him, and there arc ſeve- 
ll (ores hereof, where>f only 


Inzs are derived, t. The one 
d when Horſe k'eps his hin- 
ler parts in ward aud cbſe to 
epoſt or center, aue n= 
wut and makes his Circumfe- 
e with his tare Parts, ap- 
dung ace ta Face with his Eue- 
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and it will not only look but 


tfection, rom hence all Turn- 


? 
4 


of the Cavezan, fix a long Rein 
of two Fathoms or more, and t 
the other Rings, two other 

ſhorter Reins; then having Sad- 
dled the Horſe, and put on his 
bir, bring him to the poſt, ind 
put the Reins of the bit over tha 


0 


and all, and fix them at a Cott 
ſtant Streightneſs, on the top of 
che Pomel, ſo as the Horſe 
may have the feeling of the Bie 
and Curb; then if you will haye 


him turn to the Right hand, take 


the hors on the left ſide of 
the Cave An, and bringing it ute 
der the fore Bolſter of the Saddle 
| up to the Pomel; fix it at ſick 
a Strejghtneſs there, that the 
| Horſe may rather look from than 
to the Poſt, on the right ſide; 
this done ſome Groom or skilful _ 
Attendant, ſhould hold the right» 


Poſt, Governing the forepart of 


then taking the long Rein w1 

our own hand, and keeping his 
inder parts inward, with your 
Rod on his outſide Shoulder, 
and ſometimes cn his outſide 
Thigh, make him move about 
the Poſt, keeping his hinder 
parts as a center, and *. 
his fore Parts move in a large 
Circumference : Thus he may 
be Exerciſed a ptetty ſpace oft ꝙ 
one hand, rill he grow to ſome 
perfectneſs; then changing the 


e mall be mentioned 2s the Reins of the Cazevan, making 
him do the like to the other 


hand; thus applying him divers 
mornings, and cheriſhing him in 

' his Exerciſe, according to his 
deſervings, till you have broughg-. 
him to that readineſs, that by 
will upon rhe moving of the Rod 
couch his finder parts in towards 


in order ce Wikiell, you 


the Poſt, aud lapping the out- 
| 1 44S, -- wal 
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| muſtrothe ring io che mid gars 5 


forepart of the Saddle Belſers, . 


fide Rein of the Cavezan at tha _ 


* 


his Body to come about at larges | 15 


* 
So 
3 


2 , 5 es 8 8 
FOES - 
ward fore Leg, over the inward 
_- 4rot about the Poſt, moſt ſwift- 
Iy, diſtinctly and in as  Streight 
à compaſs as you can deſire, or 
is convenient for the motion of 
the Horſe; and from Trotting 
he may be brought to Flying and 
Wheeling about, with that 
Swiftnels, that both the fore 
Legs riſing and moving together, 
the hinder part may follow in 
one and the ſame Inſtant : When 
you have made him thus perfect 
in ycur hand; then mount his 
Back, and making ſome Skilful 


Groom Govern the long Rein, 


and another the ſhogg, by the 
motic n of your hand Yoon the 
Bir, and ſoft Reign of the Cave- 


zan, keeping the Horſe's Head | 


* 


help of your Rod, make hin 
bring his hinder: parts round 3. 
bout the Poſt; and obſerve;rhat a 
before he did lap one fore Foot o- 
ver another, fo now he muſt lay 
the hinder Legs one over another, 
wherein continue to exerciſe him 
till perfect as before; then mount 
and labour him alſo. Laſtly, len. 
ing the Poſt and all other helps, 
apply him only in ſuch open and 
tree places as you ſhall ſee con- 
venient. | e 


from the Poſt, and by the help] 


of the calt of your Leg laid on 
his ſide, and your Rod turned 
towards hrs outward Thigh, to 
keep his kinder parts to the Poſt, 
labour and exerciſe him till he. 
be brought co the perfection de- 
ſired: Then take away the long 
Rein, and only exerciſe him 
77 the help of the ſhort Rein 
of t 

After take both the Reins of the 
Cavezan iuto your hands, and ex- 
erciſe him from the Poſt, making 
him as read y in any place where 
vou would ride him as at the 
Poſt. 2, The other ſtreight fly - 
ing Turn, is to keep his Face fix- 
ed on the Poſt, as on his Enemy, 
and to move about only with his 


hinder parts, for which you ſhall | 


take the ſame help of the long 
Rein and the ſnort Rein of the 
Cavezan, ard govern chemas be 
fore thewed, only you ſhall nor 
tire the ſnort Rein to the poſt- 
ward, as much liberty as beicre, 
but keep his Head cloſer to the 
Pt, and following his hinder 


he Cavezan and no other: his Influence and Vertu. 


ALLOR, Vallon, or Vate, 154 

Concave Mould wherein: 3 
Cheeſe is preſs e. 

VaAfOURSH, are Miſts, Fogs, 


Peru wich the lenz Rein, by tic 


EA 


or the wateriſnneſs of the Water Ill | 
and Earth, drawn or diſtilled out Wl ! 
of them by the heat of the Sun, Il | 
and carry d up into the Air by WI 
0 t 
VARIESATED; is an Epithet i e 
given by the Floriſts co Flowers i 7 
that are diverſly ſpotted, mark- 
ked, or ſtriped, , . I 
VARVELS: Theſe are the it. | 
tle Rings of Silver at the end of Ml 
the Jeſſes, whereon the Owners it 
of an Hawk have their Names t 
Engraven. . tl 
VAUNTLAY.; Huntſmen call t 
it a Vaunilay, when they fe et 
Hounds or Beagles in readiuely iy. t: 
expecting the Chaſe to come, 7 
and then caſt chem off betore the B 
reſt come n. at 
| VEAL-MONEY, or Hed 5: 
ble-Money : The Tenarc of one 2 | 
of the Tithings within ze Man By of 
nor of &radfordtnhe Cong - 
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MW Hits, pay a Yearly Rent by this | Barre), whicl 5 
25 Name to Weir Lord the de 0 of ck pr "wm clofe and fer $3.5 
o- lun, which is in lieu of Veal þ twel D. 967068 for ten or Z 
| a Os | cal twelve Days, and it will become 
paid formerly in Kind. very good Vejle. me 
er; Wl VENERY', or Venary, is the VERTICILLATE Hines; 
n Hunting of wild Beaſts , which | Botaniſts call thoſ $7 — 
int are called Beaſts of Venery as alſo about th Stall ir o, whichgrow 
av- Feaſts of Forreſt ; and chey are | Whirls.. b Th, paar 8 
. 2 Hind, Hart, Boar and | VERTILLAGE, is preparing 
30 VENTURINE, or Aventurine, | by yore ee iow» 
1s - ſl ae and ſlender the ſame. win er een 
golden Wyers, ſuch as are uſ- RV „„ 
ed by het Embroyderers robes Os Leaves : They are 
a reduc'd to a kind of Powder as. VETCHES wg 600 Yr: 5 
| ſmall as you can file or clip it: they ar b he 3 4 
Now- this ſame Purdes: miew bb —4 * 3 black, ard white; 
ſirewed upon the firſt Layer of becauſe it — . eee 
nk —_ uſed in Japanning; than the . 
when the. Varniſh 1 : S3 Fins; 8 05 * 
3a pleaſe; and this is prettily N are nes — np er 
a „ ſeveral talkes. See _ 8 large, full nor hol! ow, 
vn WM  VERDEROR; is an Office eaten; and the whice - 
er dhe kings Foreſt Jt ar b 5 fk 1 n nene, 
Jut a * Holders of the — 1 to Been e 1 5 5 
un, where the Foreſt i 5 „ pro- 
by W \Vrit directed ro ds Neri ter | ey e germs Peer" 
a purpose: Tbehr Office: /is £b + eaten treſh or ill boyled, 
het i chief) to lock after the Wood E t many fuperfluities in the 
n and Graſs in che Foreſt. | Reins: and are hurtful to che 
. EEG E, among Floriſts ſigni- t —— 3 ; and the war 
WH fifies che edge or outſide — Nt 5 rect any hurt that may de 
l- Leaf; as a denced Verge. 2 0 e 
of | VERJUICE.« The way to uke bel then . 
be icht Thabs eee erg wich Roſemary, Sage, 
ne WF the Kernells turn black, and lay | Yi wa nenen, of Fetro- 
| them in an heap ro ſweat; has — de or Store-Parſley: Eut their 
cake off che Scalks aud et a hs rather than the Feaſe them. 
ee the rotten or much br lf 4 15 elves are to be uſed, with hyol⸗ 
chere be any; put th ont "Bal ed Wine mixed rherewich and. 
e and Danes eee Af in tilts bur it muſt be eaten 
enter, or grind chem = been a in aig n 
| atrervards put them in an runes. : INDEMATION, to Vinde- 
las, or courſe Cloath, lay it VE] e LSD Gather, or the gather- 
ne - Preſs, when full ie 4 ! in ing of Grapes ; or indeed the 5 
2 of the Cribs, and by ned — I = 5 wy CO 
"a dowꝛa the board upon ie, ſquezze | ; a 7 Wes veer, Te. 


dat the lu: 
dat the Juice, and put it into 4 
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4 


_ Dad; VINE. 


Which tis planted ſhould be a 
Wall, or the back of a brick 


Wall, but yer low ones will ſerve 


| ſer as to cover the Wall. Rich 


ro which end the Ronts are bared. 


 wolſt Winters. To propagate this 


growth into the Earch in Nm. 


eutting ir off, laying a nany 


| Roots chiefly at the Joints: Ar the 


Ta _ OTE) ny 2 


1 
-V-INE The Wall, againft| 


1 


Full South, or bur a little inclin- 
ing to the Eaſt; or elſe it there 
be an half round or corner in a 


Chimney, ſuch places are to be 
made uſe of for them: They will 
proſper weil againſt an high 


curn; char of a Tarras-walk will 
do very well for them, and the 
Gravel-walk under the Wall will 
mightily increaſe che heat abcur 
them: Narrow places alſo be. 
tween Windows where. other 
Fruic Trees have not r om to 
ſpread, will ſerve chis Plant, a- 
bove which it may enlarge it lelt 
where · cver it finds rocm. A 
Vine may more over be planted 
between every Fruit Tree that 
grows againſt the hotteſt Walls, 
and it may be ſuffered to ſpread 
a little in the Summer into the 
Fruit Trees on either ſide, eſpe- 
cially if their Fruit be early ripe, 
. or they have not been fo long 


and dry Ground, and inclinablc 
ro Sronv or Gravel, fo it bind 
mor, is beſt for Vines, and Horſe 
or Sheep Dung is propereſt tor 
fatning the Earth they grow in: 


in the beginning of the Winter, 
and plenty thereof thrown in 


Plant, lay a branch of that Years, 


hier under the old Tree, with ut 


Buds or Joints into the Earth as 
may be, and only leavinz ohe or 
two out; for it puts forth its 


Years end, gut it off trom che 
old, and plant ic where you de- 
ſigu it ſhould grow, layinz it in 
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tay in before; as alſo, lay ſome 
that grew our fince it was fi 


more Roots, leaving out of ghe 


be, ſure to grow ʒ or you m 
take cuttings of Vine Branches 
that Years growth, and ſet chen 
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the buds of the new Wood 
laid down, that it may gain the 


Grcund again not above a bud 
or two: You may chance to have 
Suckers of au old Vine which wil 


in good warm looſe Ground, and 
many will grow. And in. retpet 
to an old Vine that docs not bear 
well, lay down ſome of the 
ſteongeſt branches of rhe preceds 
ing Year, chat grow low, in the 
Muld under the old Tree in 
Feoruary or Hach; but done 
cut chem off. Only leave a bud ot 
t˙½ to p£row out of the Ground 
and the Wall thereby will quick» 
Ty be turafſhed wich new and 
trcla Branches, We” 

This Tree as it ſtands in more 
2eed of Pruning than other Hu 
Trees ; So there is much care te. 
quired in the pertormance ; hw 
vng ſet it as before, ſueh brau- 
ches a5 grow up to che Wall are 
to be n iled up, till it hath over; 
ſpread as much Wall as harh been 
detigned for it, ſuffering not + 


bc ve two branches to gro Hm vi 
tie Ground, and ſnip!ng Yeary MM th: 
the tops of tbe branelies O18 fer 
conſiderable length, o far ag thy pr, 
are found to be weak and tendet, fer 
as alto all {ſmall poor ones cloſt Cut 
to the body, unlets che well. 7; 
ing branches be hut few, 00M bet 
then the loweſt bud of ſome kee 
them may be lett to grow: foray bin 


next Tear; and this mull ke e 
done towards the end of H in; 
orbiz:aning of March Yearly r 
what time muſt be pruned 0 be. 
part of the toregoing Tea Wah 
where they are too chick cloſe 


alc Karch in the fame poſture it 
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to the old Wood; 407 it cares 
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N 
the Vine to keep it thin of bran- 
ches, and care muſt be taken to 
have it well ſtored with buds 4. 
gunſt the Spring following, for 
it bears Grapes only on the 
new Shoots every Year. About 
Midſurnmer alſo when the Grapes 
are knit, the ſuperfluities of the 
Vine is to be taken off, by clip- 
ing off the ends. of the branches 
thar have Grapes on them, a 
little above the Grapes, that they 
may have the more nouriſhment, 
and rhey arc ro be kepr nailed 
to the Wall; as allo barren 
branches where the Wall needs 
them s Auguſt is the beſt time of 


'S KHK 


n By Cutting, tor then, becauſe the 
or Leaves and Branches may be fo 
of Wl thick as ro keep the heat of the 
un from the Grapes, which is 
. beceſſary ro ripen them, ſome 
nd BY of the Leaves may be pulled off, 


and ſome of the Branches pruned | 
to open a way for the Sun to come 
to. them; but to deprive the 
Vine of all its Leaves, as has been 
a uſual practice herein, hath 
been found by Experience to have 
proved rather an impediment 
than an help to the maturity of 
them, by depriving them ot their 
ſhelters from the cool Airs, 
Which tn moſt Suminers are more 
than the ſcorching heats. And 
firther, as a peculiarity to the 


D pruning of this Plant, it's ob- 

fe krvable, that whereas others are 
oft cut at a bud, the branches of the : 
WY mut be cut ff near the midſt 


derwixt two buds, and that hot 


R 
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as may 
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As for our Climate, Mr. Hartlibsß 
commends the Parſley-Graps, ke 
' Rheniſh-Grape , tlie Paris: Grape, 
and the ſmall Muyſcadel, as being 
moſt ſuirable thereunto; but tie 
. Curant-Grape or Cluſter-Grabe is 
both che earlieſt and ſweeteſt of 
Grapes, altho' the Cluſters are but 
ſmall, FEET ee 
VINE, or Damſel-Pear is gray, 
reddiſh, round, and pretty big, 
the Stalk very long, the Pulp nei- 
ther hard, buttery, nor tender; 
and herein differs from all ather 
Pears, having a flac th glewy ' 
Pulp, and often Doughy: Itsripe _ 
in October. | Rn 
_ VINEGAR : This Liquor. may 
be drain from the meancft Cy- 
der; to which end the Cyder 
muſt be drawn off, as ſine as may 
be into another Veſſel, and a 
ſmall quantity of che Muſt, or 
Pouz of Apples muſt be added 
thereunto, if there is a convent- |, 
ency let ic be put in the Sun, and 
at a week or nine Days end, it 
may be drawn off: Now it this 
be deſigned, a Cask of Muſt or 
Pouz muſt be kept in adry place, 
till there be occaſion to uſe, and 
let not of it be uſed, as is Mould 
or ſmells Muſty. ——— 2. Bur a 
common way with us, is to take 
a middling ſort of Beer indiffer- 
ently well Hopped, into which, 
when it has worked well, and 'is 
grown fine, pur ſome Rapes or 
husks of Grapes uſually brought 
home for chat purpoſe 3 mah 


them ragerher in a Tub; r 


, 


letting rhe Rape ſettle, draw off 


the Liquid tparr, put it into 2 
C:sk and ſet it in wafer as ns 
be, the Bung being Only | 
covered with a Tit or Sare- 
ſtone, and in about chirty or for- 
ty Days it will be a curiots Vine- 
gar, and may piſs in uſe às Well 
25 chat mate of Wine, if ĩt be re- 


rin che Year than the begia- 
15 My of March , for after ward 
e lap or Juice will run out, 
4. and the Vine will be much weak- 
* ned by bleeding 3. 10 ſecure the ; 
| {apes rom Frofts, which may | 
en betee ey de nis: 
. cy areto be defended in the 
de wich Tiles or Mars. 
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IN 
fined and kept from Mufting. 
3 Another very much approved 
Way, is to allow to every Gallon | 
of Spcivg-water, three pounds 
Mal :ga-Kaiſens, which put in an 
Erthen Jars, and place them 
wälere they may have the 
hot teſt Sun from Ai till Mi- 
chaelmiſe, then preſſing them 
well, wa the Liqu-r up in 
very ſtrong Iron Hoop Veſſel to 
prevent its hu: ſt ng: It w II ap: 
pear very tl ick and muddy when 
vewly preficd, but will refine it 
the Veh, ard be as clear, as 
Wine: Thus let ic remain u- 
touched far three Nenths be fore 
it be drawn off, and it will prove ; 
excellent Vinegar. | 4 
But if you would be informed 
as to the ma ner of preparing 
of Vinegar in France, N te, that 
they take two great Cisks, within 
each ot which they put « Trevet 
at the bottom, uh ch muſt br 
one Foct high, aud as lirge es 
tlie largneſs of the Cæsk permits; 
upon this Trever they put Vine- 
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filling and unfling the Veſſels; - 
Ordinarily at the end of two or 

chree Days, the halt filled Veſſel 
begins to heat, and this hear 
zugments for many Days ſuccel- 
ſively,” continuing to do fo tl 
the Vinegar is perfectly made, 
which is known' by the ce ſic 
of the heat; the ſame in Sum- 
mer being a work of fifteen Pay, 
but procecds more ſlowiy in Win- 
ter, according to the degree ot 
cold Weatlier. e 
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When cle weather is hotteſt 


the Wine muſt be drawn twice, a 
Day to put it out of one Vellel 
into anotler :, Ir is only the half 
filed Cack that hears, as ſoon a5 
wu have done filling it up, its 
hear is choaked and ſtopped far 
che tine, and the other Cask 
whick is unfilled begins to heat; 
The full Veſſel is quite open at 
top, but a Moden Cover is paß 
on it that is but hilt full? The 


IJvigs, whereon they lay a ſub- 


ſtance called Rape, wich which] Greaſe, which ſticks partly to the 
they fill both Veſſels within half ſides of the Cack, and 
2 Foct from the top; this Rafe 


is nothing elſe but the Wood or 
Stalks ot the Cluſtcrs of Graf es, 
dried and freed from the Grapes, 


the Trevet and Vine-branches are 


put at the bottom of the Cask, 
only to keep the Rape from ſet- 
thing at the bottom: It is cl is 
Rope alone that hears and ſcurs 
$:2 Wine: Now the two Veiſcls 
being alm ſt quite filled with the 
Rape, one of them is filled up 
witu Vine, and the other only holt 


Full for the time, and every P y 


they draw by a Cock haft the 
Vine that is in the fill V:ficd, 
there with quite to flop the o- 
ther tliat is but h. tall, ab- 
ſerving itterchangably turgs of 


— * 
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beſt e makcs the beſt Vinegar, Win 
jer they make good of that Wize W'o 
which is turned: Now the Wine We! 
in changing, leaves a certain N 
Il 
partly to WW: 
the Rape, ſo that if they cleanſe Wh: 
not the Rare from it alm ſt eve Miu 
once, the Wine turns intq a Mh. e 
tin Liquor, that is, tether 1: 
ne nor Vinegar; the ſcum ae 
chat ariſes on the top of the Vela; 
lch, in pouring the Wine out UN ; 
one veſſel into another, mult be 
carefully taken away; neither 
will Vinegar be made ſo ſoon i 
Casks, that have never ſerved 
tor th's purpoſe before, er 
{ach as have already been ufa 
See Rafe. leer 
VINE-YARD. Iris Mr, le 
Hrd's O ſervation, chat it i fe ie 


here ia England, there havifs 


been torms ily fo many, ene? - 
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* 
b few, affording a ſtrong Argu- 
vent to prove that attempts of 
tat kind never turn to any ac- 
dount, ene uſage. of people in ſuch | 
tiles being of no ſmall Autho- 


ty. | e 
| VIOLET APPLE, is of a Wwhi- 
ih Ground Colour, a little 
ſpeckled in thoſe parts that are 
um the Sun, but ſtriped wich 
800d, Lyely, deep Red on the 
any lie: The Pulp is very 
cure, fine, and delicate, hav- 
0; a Juice excreamly ſweet and 
wared, lcaving no Earthineſs or 
tes behind it, but is to be eaten 
oon as gathered, and conti- 
ues good till Chriflmaſs-and no 
hazer. „ 
VIOLET-MARIAN, or Can-\ 
bn) Bills, come up the firſt 
ear wich many hairy Leaves, 
mewiat broad and long, ſpread 
the Ground, the Stalk divid- 
d into many branches ſer with 
Imalier Lea ves, and a mulcitude of 
Powers ſtanding in green Husks, 
eiag large, round, hollow Bells, 
arrow Necked, ſwelling in the 
uddic, five points at the ends, in 
me white or ſilver Colour, in 
hers pale; the Seed ſu all in 
quare Husks ; the whole Plant 
ies as ſoon as the Sceds are ripe. 
is fown in April, and after- 
ds removed where the Plants 
kay ſtand to bear Flowers. 
VIOLET-PLANTS; as well 
e double as ſingle fort, and of 
ile Colour ſoever they be; tho 
hey produce Seed in 'litde red- 
ih Shells or Husks, yet they 
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ly ſerve to make pretty borders 


W 


in our Kirchen Garde:s, their 


Flowers when artfully placed on 
the ſuperficies of Spring- ſallads, 
making a very agreeable figure. 
VIPER. GRASS. This Herb, 
tho' Medicinal, yet is excellent 
good againſt the palpitation of 
the Heart, faintneſs, and obſtructi- 
of the Bowells, as alſo a very 
ſweet and pleaſant Sallet ; beinz _ 
laid to ſoak our the bitterneſs, 
and then peeled ;. it may be eaten 
raw Condited; but beſt of all 
ſtewed wich Marrow, Spice, 
Wine, Cc. ſliced or whole; 
they likewiſe may Bake, Fry and 
Boyl them, and there is Hardly 
a more excellent Root grow - 
ing. 3 
VIRGINIAN Climber, or 
Maracac, comes out of the 
Ground in May with long round 
winding Stalks, more or leſs, 
and in height according to the 
Age: From the Joints come the 
Leaves, and at each one, from 
the middle to the top, a Claſper 
like a Vine and a Flower alſo, 
The Leaves are of à whitiſh Co- 
lour, having towards the bottom 
a ring of a perfect Peach- colour, 
and above and heneath it a white 
Circle; but the ſtronger part is 
the Umbrane, which riſes in the 
middle, parting it ſelf into four 
of five crooked ſpotted Horns, 
from the midſt whereof riſes an- 
other roundiſh Head that carries; 
three Nails or Barrs, biggeſt : 
bove and ſmall at the lower end, , 
It bears fruit like a Pomegranate ; _ 


t multip ied only by Slips, each 115 beautiful Flowers ſhew them- 


"ant or Stock of them growing 
iſcnfibly into a Tuft, that is di- 
ded inco ſeveral little ones, 
Mich being replanted, grow in 
iced into others. The Don- | 


ſelves in Auguſt; the Stalk dying 
to the Ground every Winter, 
ſpringing 2gain from the Roots in 
22 which may be covered and + 
defended from hard Froſts in 


Winter: It ſhould be planted in 


iets more particular- 
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a large Por to hinder the Rocts 
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ſide, and ſome on both: The 


bundle of brown ſtrong Strings, 


the other in Colour of the Flow- 
. ers, which are of a. fad heavy 
biniſh Purple. They are all in 
Flower moſt part of Fay and 


U 


from running; and for Houſing 
m Winter, and fetting in the 
Hot Sun in Summer, it muſt have 
the hotteſt place that may be, or 
ir will not bear at all: We ſet 
the Pots in the Spring in hot 


Beds to bring them forwards. 


VIRGINIAN-SILK, Periploca 
Virginiuna; which at the ſeveral 


 Joynts of its Scalks is fer with two 


long, broad Veined, round Poin- 


and by how much the fete 


ted, green Leaves, and on the 


top, out of a skinny Hoſe, comes 
forth a great cuft of Flowers, 
of a purpliſh Colour, and hang- 
ing downwards, and after them 
long cr>oked Cods, with flat 
brown Seeds, wrapped with a 
great deal of fine, ſoft, whitiſh 

rown Silk : Its Root runs far 
under Ground : Ic flowers in 
July; brings Seeds and S Ik in 
Auguſt, and from Seeds broughr 
from Virginia has been raifed in 
England: The Stalks dye ro the 
Ground every Winter; and it 
the place where it ſtands be well 


covered with Horſe- dung, rife 28 over charged with mt 
ture. Ee 


again in the Spring. | 
VIRGINs-Bywer, is ot two 


whoſe Leaves ſtand at the Joints, 
whereof ſome are notched on one 


Flowers conſiſt of ſour Leaves 
ſtand ing like a Croſs of a dark 
red Colour, and the Roots are a 


faſtned to an Head running deep 
in the Ground. The Purple Vir- 
Eins-Bywer, is only different from 


Auguſt, endure long, and are 
eaſily encreaſed by laying the 
Branches: Their common uſe 


r 


ſorts, rhe Red, which hath lim- | Land or Water, where livil 
ber, woody, weak Branches, things are kept, but in Lax! 
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bay of dhe young vill i 
Branches are apt to die in Wir 
ter, and muſt be pruned in Muc 


they are cut, the fairer the fox 
er is like to be. The Double 
purple Virgin g- Bower is lie uu 
the laſt every way, but bippa 
and :Ftronzer, and the outfit 
Leaves, of whoſe Flowers com 
monly fall away, before the in 
ward open, or thew chemſdyg 
which is a a great defect che 
in. | * 
VIRGIN's-Thread, is a fort d 
Dew which flies in the Air, li 
ſmall unrwiſt.d Silk or Yatt 
and falling upon the Ground 
Plants, converts it ſelf into 
form like a Spiders Web; t 
matter whereof is ſuppoſed t 
be an earthy ſlimy Stuff, or ſom 
what dry Exhalaton,and in thc 
Northern Climes they are md 
frequent in Summer, the Di 


and the Neck of the Hel 


ſtopping his Wind, une 


kt a 


being to cover Arbours but 


being remperately warm, ti 
Earth not exceeding dry, n 


VIVARY ; fignifies a place 


taken commonly for a Pat 
Warren, Fiſh-pond, or Fi 
VIVES, Avives,. or Fives, 7 
all one Diſcaſe'in a Horſe, be! 
certain flat Kernels much I 
unto bunches of Grapes, rox 
in a cluſter cloſe knirtee "tos 
ther in the grieved place; If 
center from the Ears and & 
downwards between the W 


wards the Throat; and Wh 
chey come to inflaue they, 
ſwell, and not ofily be p 
che Horſe, but prove a 


dyCourke be taten for th6Gus 


. 


in; 'cis commonly rankneſi of 
ad, chat cauſes chis Infirmi- 
and in che Cure have a carte 
ou do not cauch chem wich your 
bogers, for chat will venem 
"VEINS: ro 21 

Some cut holes where the 
ernels are, and pick them out 
ch a Wyer, then fill the hole 
th alt, and at chree Bays end 
will run; after waſh it wich 
ge juice, and heal it with an 
atment made of Honey, Butter, 
id Tar, or with green Oint- 
Ent, and alſo uſe other ways 
ric, But che particular Re- 
yors are, 1. Take Tur, tried 
lys-greaſe, Bayſalt, and Fran- 
xenſe, powdered, of each as 
uch as will ſuitice ; melt them 
gecher, and with a Clour faſt- 
{ to a Stick, ſcrub the place 
ur or five Mornings together, 
ul the inflamed part do be- 
me ſoft and ripe: Then ſlit 
akin with your Tacifion-Knite 
let forth the Corruption, 
heal up the Sore . with tried 
(greaſe and Verdigreaſe, made 
into fine powder; melt them 
ba the Fire, and let not the 
© boyl more than a walm 
to; then put in ſome ordi 
Turpentine, and fo ſtir all 
ther till ir be cold, and a- 
It the forrance therewith till 
ie whole. 2. Another ex- 
ent way is, to take a penny - 
ch of Pepper beaten to fine 


I 


oer, Swinesgreqſe. 4 ſpoon- pleal: 


the juice of an handful ef 
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ferent in Name, and is of the 
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common way of Cure, and ſucbh 
as Our Smiths uſe is, to let him 
blood on both fides the Neck · 
Veins, then to ſear cke ſwelling - 
with a mall hot Iron, from the 
Root down to the bottom of the 
Ear till che skin lock yellow, che 
ſaid Iron being in ſhape ſome - 
what like a great Arrows Hend, 
with three or four tmall lines or 
ſtroaks on each tide drawn from 
the body of it; und after fear- 
ing, to take out the heat of the 
Fire, and to make ix ſound again, 
anoint it wich freſn Bützer or 
Hogs-greaſe, and he will do well. 
UMBEL. Thus the Hloxiſts 
coll Flowers ſet thick tcogethet, 
and ail of the fame height; but 
a ſparſed or thin Vmbell is when 
they ſtand at a diſt moe from 
one another, yet all or an equal 
height: Aud Umbelliftrous is an 
Epithet they give to ſweet ſmel- 
ling VUmbell Flowers. 
UMB ER. This is a Fiſh 
ſome will have to be the ſame 
as the Grailling, and only dif- 


n 


4 


Troup kind, but feldom grows Ts 
big, hardly any exceeding the 

length of ei Inches: He 

frequents ſuch Rivers as the Trout 
do, and is taken with the ſame 
bairs, eſpecially che Fly; and 
being aſſtaple Fiſh is bolder than 
the Trout; he hides himfelf in 
Winter, but after pril appears 
abroad and is very game ſomeè and 
very tender Mouthed, 


Vneg ir two ſpoonfulls, mix 
u very well together, and 
hey it equally into beth the 
ang Horſe , ſo tie of 
them up; then ſhakethem 
the Medicine | thay 1 

wards; which done, 
hood in the Neck-Vein and 


s 
- 


ſans ; 
and therefore - as loſt after 
„ 04 Tooth 
9 
oriſts ha niſtes any poimed ſſſie 
in the Middle of a Slower; bat 
there is an Vmbone which — 9 * 
call Doubly- pointed, or bipa ic” 
as in the Peony ; and ſometimes 
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1 ſharp points, and is chen | termed 
an Umbone divided into ſo many 
Heads or Pointels, or cut inc 


teur or ave parts. 
UNSEELING : This in - Faul- 


conry, is when you take away a 


Thread rhat runs thro'the Hawks 


Eye-lids, and hinders her fight. 


UNSFRIKE the Hood. This is 
2 Term of Faulconry, which ſig- 
niſies to draw the ſtrings of an 
Hawk's Hoed, that it may be in 
2 readineſs to pull off. | 


 UNSUMMED ; is when the 


Feathers of an Hawk are nor full 
row. | . 
VOMIT : 


in Hogs, is Cured in this manner, 
give them gratings or ſhavings of 


Ixory, with a little dried beaten 
Salt, cx elſe give them ſpelted 
Beans ti eat with their Meat. 
UPLAND, is high Ground, or 
as ſome call it, Terra Firma, con- 
trary to Mooriſn, Marſn, or low 
Ground. „35 
URINE: Remedies for pro- 
voking of which, as there is of- 
ten occafion in Horſes. Take 


about four Ounces of dried Pige- 


on. dung in powder, boy] it in a 
Quact of Whitewine , and after 
two or three valms ſtrain out 
the Liquor, and give it ſblood- 
warm to the Horſe; then walk 


him for-half an hour and he will | an unripe Coal; this is laid on 


Stale if it be poſſible. 2. An- 
other good Remedy for a Horſe 


that cannot Sale, is to carry 


him into aSheep- cate, and there un- 
bridle Him, ſuffering him to ſmell 


the Dung, and roll and wallow 
in it, for he will infalliblyPiſs be- 
fore he comes forth, it he be not 


paſt Remedy. This quieł affect 
proceeds from a certain Volatil, 

ſubtil, and Diuretick Salt that ex- 
hales from the Sheep dung, and 
ſtrikesthe Brain; for byreaſon of 
the Cori eipondence of chat wich 


the lower parts, it obige th 


rinary 
| above-mentioned Remedies, a 


LO WT wa | Ounce of Sa. 
As tis a Diſtemper 
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expulſire facuity to -avoide 1 
Urine. It . be needlefse 
prove that this Dung is full q 
ſuch 4 Salt, fince the truth 
that ſuppoſition is ſufficient 
confirmed by the great quanti 
of Salt. Peter, which may be of 
ly mg out of _ The 
aflages are frequent 
ſtoped by thick Phlegm, vit | 
will hardly be removed by. tf 


therefore yon may have teco 

to this following. 3. Take ; 
u „ Wit 

the Bark, which contains pa 


This Remed 


| knowledged, that the matter 
' Sweat and Urine is the Tame. 


Z USANCE: In England's 
the moſt part reckoned a U 


of its Vertue, cut it (inal, ar 
infuſe it in a Quart of Whitewi 
in a large Glaſs bottle well ft 
ped, ſo that two thirds of t 
Bottle may remain empty, le 
ſtand in hot Aſhes about ſix hoi 
then ſtrain out the Wine, 4 
give it to the Horſe ina Ht 
| will quickly | 
duce the deſired effect, forit i 
certainly make the Horſe St 
or Stale, and it is generally 


URRY, is a 'kind of blew 
black Clay that is uſually 4 
amongſt the Coal: pits, and 5 
near the Coal, being, as it ve 


ſture Lands with wonderful f 
ceſs, and is very proper for ma 
Lands; the ſame has been el 
rimented to have been au e 
ardinary good Soil laid on f 
dow and Paſture Lands. 


der Month, as from Jan 
xorh to February 1oth, f 0 
ble U/arce is two ſuch Mons 


* 
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USQUEBAUGH : Tou may. 
ake this Liquor if you take 
0 Gallons of rectified Spirit of 
ine,” a pound of 2. | 
t, half a pound of Raiſons of 
t Sun, four Ounces of Cur- 
ats, three of Dates ſliced, the 
wp of Tyme, Baume, Savory, and 
nt, the top or flowers of Reſe- 
ny, of each two Qunces, Cin- 
mn and Mace well bruiſed, 
utmez.r, Aniſeeds and Coriander- 
{ bruiſed likewiſe, of each 
ur Ovnces ; Citron, or Lemon 
id Orange peel ſcraped, of each 
x Ounce ; let all theſe infuſe in 
warm place for forty eight 
burs, with often ſhaking to- 
ther; then ler them ſtand in a 
pl place for a week's fpace ; 
tent the clear Tincture, and put 
it an equal quantity of choice 
ite port Wine, and à Gallon 
| choice Canary, and ſweeten | 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
ble refined Sugar; but for a 
tker ſort put choice Brandy to 
Ingredients, and do as be- 


AGA; a Weight of 256 
pous dd... 
WAGGON, Carts, &e. To 
K in general, they are Inſtru· 
ts relating to Country Affairs, 
na le diverſly, ſome wich 
r, ſome with two Wheels, and 
for feveral ules, either tor 
ng Timber, Corn, Dang, 
lured differently to the ſe- 
a places where they are uſed, | 
her Hily, Leyel, tony, or 
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Clay, ot to the ſeveral occaſions 
they are intended for: The 


6 


Box or Center, the weaker they 
are when they come to bear en 
either ſide, for which purpoſe. 
they are made Concave or Diſh- 


ing, and alſo to ſecure the wheel 


from breaking in a fall; the 
greater the wheels Circumference, 
the eaſier the motion, for the 
Ring or Band of the wheel is 
more flat, and eaſier over- paſſes 


the Cavities of the Earth, the 


teen Foot Circumference, goes 
bur once round in the ſame mea 
| ſure of Ground, where the leſ- 
ſer wheel of nine Feer' Circum- 
ference goes twice, and ſo pro- 

portionably : Therefore the leſ- 


more unevenly and jogging they 
go; and the only reaſon that the 
fore wheels of a Hagen are leſ- 


| fer, is rhe conveniency of turn- 


11 "FE | L 2 
1 "Sur ſince the higher a Waggin 
or Cars is ſet, the more apt it is 

to over- turn, irs low ſetting and 
height of the wheels being in⸗ 
I confiſtenc ; the bed of the Cart 
may properly be ſer under the 


"Axle-tree, at ſuch a dlſtance'as. 


will bear, whereby parc of the 


will ſo tar counterpoiſe What is 
above, as very much to prevent 
the overturning or overſetting ot 
the Cart or Waggon. But for a 
common Haę gon, take the ſeveral 


parts thereof as follow, 1. The 
the Shafs7, are tho pieces Which 


e 


| Wheels, the more upright or 
ſquare the Spokes are from the 


any Stones, or other Obſtrutti- 
ons, nor fo eaſily ſinking into, 


motion alſo is flower at the Cen- 
ter ; for the great wheel of eigh- 


the depth or fhallowneſs of the 
Ways or Waters to be gone thro! 


weight being under the Axle tree, 


more particular account of the | 
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ſer the wheel is, the heavier and © 
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eroſs pieces which hold rhe Shafts | che. Severn. that riſes in it 
er. 4. fi be. the Dee, 7.1%, e, Daly Gym 


fixed chereon, 
FH, which (compaſs rhe top; 
the Tilt is the place covered with 
Cloth, in the end of che Waggon, 


\ Fo N o 4 -e% 
8 I 3 * a 
wat 
" | i 


"Md. 6 97 . 8 
Mader Horſe beareth ug. 4. 
Phe Welds, z, The Slotes, the 


together. 4. The Bolſter, I 
ing that on which the Fore- 
wheels and the Axle- tree turn in 
wheeling the Waggin a croſs Road. 
5. The Cheſt ot Body of the Wag: 
gon, having the Sta ves and Rails 
6. The Bulls or 


to fit in and keep from toul wea- 
ther. As for the parts about 
the H heels and Axle tree, fee un- 
der Cart. by 
WALES, This à part of the 
Illand of Britain, was anciently a 
Kingdom, but now is a Principa- 
lity, lying on the Weſt of Eng 


land, and is on all ſides ſurroun- 


ded with the Sea, but Eaſt ward, 
where it joyns to England, the 
Triſh-Sea parting it from Ireland. 
Tllis is certainly a nick Name 
given to the Country, for the 
Natives knew nothing of it; but 


_ conſtantly call themſelves. by the 


Name of Cumry or Cumbry, and 


there is ſome reaſon to believe it 


to be the firſt ancient Name of 


the whole Iſland, ſince the Welch 
are the true deſcendants of the 


firſt poſſeſſors, and that Britain 
was aName impoſed by Forreięn- 
ers, rather than the Natives; 
but of chis no more at preſent, 
but it may perbaps receive exa- 


mination in due Time and Place. 


The Country is all over Moun- 


tains, and for fruitfulneſs not to 


eompare to England, tho in ſome 


places (as the Iſle of Angleſey in 


North - ules, and ſome parts of 
S>uth-Wales) it yields plenty of 


Corn and Paſturage, and amongſt 


irs Commodities Flannel, which 


the experience of this Age has 
Hund to be o beneiicial ro Man- 
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| is che beſt moſt capacious and 


þ perſon's Conveniency will all 


the Weſt, che Weſt rache No 


Und, ſeems peculiar. h th 
| the. Severn, that riſes in a 


Clwyd, Teifi, Towi, and Others, 
leſs conſideration. It has My 
ol ſeveral kinds in divers p 
thereof; and but one Harbo 
good for any thing to boat 
but that without Contradigio 


feſt in the whole Ifland at 
| hard to be matched in ano 
parts of the known World, an 
that is M:Iford-hwveng V lich co 
| fiſts; of ſundry. Creecks, Bay 
Roads for Ships, and capable 
entertain the greateſi,Navy, T 
People are Naturally Stout at 
hardy, of a Cholerick Nam 
but ſoon appeaſed 1 Their L 
| guage: very ancient, guriurel W.. 
all old Languages, and delpil 
becauſe they underſtand it n 
and cannot ſee into into is 
tive Beauty and Perfection, 


WALL for Fuit- Trees; i 


it, and that a new Wall is to 
built for. Fruit-creess- G. 
much better to have it diret 
towards the 4 Points than ot 
wiſe, and then the worſt #8... 
will be much better, and the H 
good enough for rhe 1purpob.. 
as thus, che Eaſt-wall to ine 
to the South, and the South Mme 


the North to the Eaſt; or e. 
trary, but not ſo well: a 
firſt way the two firſt Halls rue 
be extraordinary goed, and 
two latter good enough 10% 
dinary Fruit. Now ain che 
ing of the Garden-wallz i 
be very ad vantageous cd . 
with, halt-rounds, each Sem 
es Con Yards 
| the inſide, and ab aut WK BK 
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the Face or Diameter, each tak- 
two Trees, and betwixt every 
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readch of plain walling, where 
ilar two foot high, or a Vine 


r Summer may be left to ſpread 
ſelf a little into the half- 
nds on each fide thereof: By 
ans of theſe Rounds, every 
l will one time of the Day 
other, have a ſhare of the Sun, 
a the beſt Walls (by reaſon 
ſuch a Reflection or Collection 
the Sun Beams as will be in 
ery round) will be exceeding 
, and the Trees be more ſe- 
re from Winds; tho? after all 
ie is as good for this pur- 
ug e, and in reſpect of ripnins 
ir, better than any thing elſe 
en be raiſed up to, if the 
pie he made of ſawed Boards, 
une or ten foot high, and ex- 
6 0 joyned, that no Wind may 
9 ne through ; and next to this 
„„ oodneſs is a Brick-wall, then 
one-wall, and che worſt ot 
As that made of Mortar. and 
ber, but herein every one 
mot be his own chooſer. 

A LL - Power, or Winter 
wer, Keiri fue Lucoium, 
m: The common are in 
Country Gardens; but theſe 
owing are not ſo, 1. The 
t Single-wall-flywer, like the 
mon ones, but much larger, 


aner ſhining green Leaves, the 
eirers many , growing 0 

A ſpike, of a deep gold yellow. 
ST ic Great Double, thicker than 
e e and Double. 3. The 
e e ie. 4. The Deuble 


ze bil 


4.4 e 5. The Double Red, or 
it: W. 


r Double Tellow,. only the 

Leaves are daſned over with 
er Red. 6. The Pale Jbl. 
25 thicker and double. 
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round let there be two foot 
uy be placed a Flower-por, or 


lanted. ro run up it, which e- 
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end of March, in April, and pare: 
of May; being 
and are to be planted. againſt a 
South-wall, whereto t | 
be faſtned, and defended from 


Froſts and hard weather, eſpe- 


cially t he Double white, Great. 

ſingle, and Double- yellow. 
WALLS; chick and tall Walls. 
frequently fall through one de- 


fauſt or other, and to make them 
much thicker, and laying them 


deeper, as has been practiſed, is 


an unfieceſſary Expence , ſee- 
ing we find ſtreight tho thick 


Walls, inclined to lean or fall, 


that ſuch as have been built croo- 


ked, tho” thin and weak, are yer 
more laſting than a ſtreight Wall, 


and that a Wall built over a Ri- . y 
ver on Arches or Pillars, ſtands 
firm as the reſt of the Walls whoſe 


foundation is entire: Hence it 
neceſſarily „ tha 
built much thinner than uſual, 


having at every twenty foot's di- 


ſtance an Angle ſet out a bout 
two foot or more, in proporti- 


on to the height of the Hall, | 
or having at ſuch a diſtance, 4 
Pillar or Column erected, with. 


the Hall, fix or eight Inches 
more on cach fide over and 2. 


bove the thickneſs of the reſt 


of the Val; the foundation tk 
ſuch jetting out, or Column be- 
ing firmly laid, it cannot bus 
ſtrengthen the Val much more 


than if five times the materials 
uſcd in theſe Jettings or Columus 


were uſed in the Wall being 
ſtreight, which both ſaves a great 


Expence, and yet at the ſame 
time the Hall is firmer and more 


complear ; and if it be a f 
for Fruit- trees, the Nocks aut 


Corners occaſioned in the jettings 


out, whether Asgular or Semi- 


f zeing increafed or. 
continued by Slips, ſet in March, . 


appears, that a Hall 
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angular, are ſecure places for 
the more zender Trees; but if 
Columas or Pillars, che Wall is 
rendred much warmer by break- 


ing the motion of the Wind or 


Air that paſſeth by it, and theſe 
foundations laid ſecure, that at 
ſuch a diſtance ſupport the Wall 
in looſe and falſe Ground, as 


. thy it were entire; but in caſe 


the Ground be very looſe an 
Arch may be projected from 
each foundation, tho' obſcure- 
U 5 . | : : 

5 WALNUT is of ſeveral ſorts, 


the ſoft ſhell and the hard, the 


whiter and the blacker Grain, 
The black bears the worſt Nur, 
but. is the beſt Timber; we might 
propagate them more by procur- 
ing them from Virginia, where 
they abound and bear a ſquare 
Nutr , of all others the moſt 
beautiful and beſt worth the 
planting. Thoſe of Grenoble come 
next, and are much prized by 
Cabinet- makers. You muſt plant 
from young and thriving Trees, 
bearing plump Kernels; ſet them 
as you do the Cheſnut, be ing plan- 
ted of the Nut, or ſet at the di- 
ſtance you would have them 
ſtand; beat them off the Tree 
ſometime before they are ready 
to fall of themſelves; keep them 
with or without their Husks till 
the Spring, or bed them in Sand 
or good Earth till March, or earlier, 
or if before, ſet them with Husk 
and all, for that deſtroys Worms 
by its bitterneſs: Furzes chop- 
ped ſmall and ſtrewed with chem 
under Ground, preſerves them 
from Mice and Rats, when che 
ſhells grow tender, eſpecially if 
you ſupple them a little in warm 
Cows-M1b, bur being treated as 
before, you will find them already 
ſprouted, and may plant them 


where they are to abide, for they | is inviolabiy obſetred * 


do not love Tranſplanting; Ry 
it you muſt needs remove they 
let not your Free be abvye fl 
Years old, and you mult neithe 
cut the Head nor the Tap-rooj 
It's ſaid the cops and Paliſh Cu 
of the Tree, when it firſt ſproꝶ 
tho as late as April, will ih 
hold of the Ground and grow i 
a wonder ful Improvement, ht 
2 firſt ſteeped in Milk and So 
ron, vs 
It may be . propagated þ 
Branch Ninped ef 2 ; fe 
the old Wood, and fer in hn 
ary, A Tile ſhard put under ii 
Nuts when firſt ſer, makes ther 
ſpread their Rocts. They m 
receive their own Cyons by Gn 
fing, which improves their im 
The beſt compoſt is to ſtrew 
ſhes at the foot of the Trees, t| 
Salt whereof being waſhed i 
the Earth is the beſt dreſſing Sq 
the Juice of its own Leaves, thi 
it kill the Worms is Noxious | 
the Roots. It grows well amol 
other Trees, provided your 
up the Collateral Arms: It d 
lights in dry, found, rich Lan 
eſpecially Chalk or Marle, wi 
ir may be protected from: tl 
Cold, as in great Pits, Valle 
and by the High-way, allo: 
Ston Grounds, . if E 
Chalky:hills, and in Cort fel 
In Burgundy they ſtand in goed 
Wheat Lands, at fixty and ali 
dred foot diſtance; they P 
ſerve the Crop by their warm 
norgdo their Roots hinder” i 
Plow. When they fell-aT 
which they never do till 0 
they plant another near it: f 
twixt -Hanaw and Franchfotd 
| Germany, no young Farmer 
permitted to Marry till he pi 


o 


that he hatk planted a 8 
number of W, allnut-<Trees, W 1 


- 


treat Benefit of the Inhabitants. 
Were this Timber more plentiful 
among us, we ſhbuld have better 
Ultenſils of all ſorts for our Hou- 
ſes, as the Romans had of old. 
They make graceful Avenues, and 
ſnould be planted at 40 or 30 
Foot diſtance, becauſe of their 
ſpreading Tops and Roots. 


from Heidleberg to Darmſtadt, is 
all planted with Walnuts, the In- 
habicauts being obliged to nurſe 
them up by an ancient Law, ſo 
that for many Miles a Man may 
ride under their ſnade, and the 
Traveller is refreſned wich their 
Fruit. They are Specifick and have 
a Signature for cheHead, but the 
Sent of cheit rotten Leaves is bad 
for the Heads The Dutch reap 
great Profit from the Plantations 
of them in their Roads. The 
Sap of this Tree riſes and de- 
ſcends with the Sun's diurnal 
courſe, which it ſlackens in the 
Night, and more plentifully at 
the Root on the South - ſide, which 
was never obſerved in other Sap- 
yielding Trees. The Timber is 
nuch eſteemed by the Joiner for 
tie beſt grained and coloured 
Wainſcot. Ir is uſed for Gun- 
ſtocks, Coach-wheels, and the 
dies of Coaches, In New. Eng- 
land they make Hoops and Bows 
with it for want of Yew: It 
makes Rims for Drums, and is 
uſed by Cabinet: makers for In. 
lings, eſpecially the firm a 

oſe Timber about the Roots: 


rf 
T. Thar we have from Bologne, and 
er- England, is very black of co- 
„ or, and fo admirably Streak d 
do reprefent natural Flowers 
mer ad Landskips, To make ic bet- 
coloured, Joiners put the 
ads into an Oven after the 


itch is forth, or lay them in a 
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work it, poliſh. it over with 
own Oi very hot, which: makes 


beyond expetta The Fra 
with husk and all when young 1s 


of extraordinary uſe. with the 
Painter in Whites and other de- 


ang Varniſh ;. and with this they 
poliſh walking Staves, and other 
Works that are wrought in with 


uſe it in Lamps. The younger 


bletted for Ornament: the Husks 
andLeaves being ſteeped in warm 
Water, and that Liquor poured: 
on, Walks and Bowling-Greens, 
infallibly-kills the Worms, with- 
alſo made of this Lixive to co- 
The Water of the Husks is ſove- 


fections, as is the Water of the 


thin, brings the beſt Fruit: being 


ceedingly, become handſome 
Trees, and bear Fruit within four 


as Pepper to Meats and Sawces. 


cher it by hand, and to open the 


turning them ſometimes with a 


” = 


en Stable, and when they fear of Mouldineß. In Traly 
LOTS eo Oe ING OT OO 
a F 


it black and ſleek; it oughkr not 
to be put into Work till through 
ly ſeaſon d, becauſe ic will urin 

tion — The Fruit 


fit for Preſerves, Food and Oil, 


out hurting the Graſs: a Dye is 


reign againſt all peſtilential In- 


| grafted on Aſh, they thrive. ex- 


It's better ro cudgel-off the Fruit 
when dropping ripe, than to ga- 


Broom, but wirhout waſhing, for 


2 hs : . 
- 7 * * . : 
over with..its- . - 


licate Colours, alſo tor Gold-ſrze 5 | > 


Burning. For Food they fiy 
with this Oil in ſome places, and 


Timber makes the better colouf d 
Work, but the older the more 
firm and cloſe, and is ſiner cham- 


lour Wool, Woods and Hair. 


Leaves to cleanſe and heal inve- 
terate Ulcers. The Tree pro- 
duced of the thick Shell is the 
beſt Timber; and that of the 


Tears. The green Husk dried, or 
the firſt peeping red Buds and . 
Leaves reduced to powder, ſerve _ 


| Husk, lay em by in a dry Rom, 


WAL 
rhey arm the tops of long Poles | 
wich Iron and Naits for the 
purpoſe, and rhink that beating 
Improves the Trees. The Nuts 
that come not eaſily out of their 
Hubks, ſhould be laid ro mellow 


mn heaps, and the reſt expoled co 
che Sun till the Shells dry, elfe 
they will be apt to perifn the 


Rernel. Some preſerve them in 
their own Leaves, or in a Cheſt 
of Walnur- tree; others in Sand, 
eſpecially if preſerved for a Se- 
minary; this they do in O#ober, 


p ͤ K ]—P— ̃ p ²— «, 
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Dog, and caſt to the Poultry 4. 
ter having lain three Hours, the 
will die if they eat it. In Jth 
à pint of the freſh. Oil of this Nut 
being drunk, it gives immediate 
eafe for a pain in che Side, The 
Juice ot tie outward Rind is an 
excellent ger for a ſore Throat, 
The Kernel rabbed on any Crack 
or Chink of a leaking Veſſel, flops 
it better than either Clay, Pitch, 
or Wax, In France they eat em 
blanched and freſh with Wine 
and Salt, having firſt cut em out 


keeping them a little moiſt chat 
they may 


remove them a Yard afunder, 


cutting the rap Root and file 


Branches, but ſparing the Head; Tree is ufually penetrared in th 


nnd being two yards high, bud 
or remove them immediately. Old 
Nuts are not wholſme till mace- | 
rated in almoſt builmg Water; 
bury them in a Leaden pot in the 
Exrch, fo as no Vermine can at- 
tack them, they will keep marvel- 
Joutly plump the whole Year, and 
may eaſily be blanched. In Spain 
they ſtrew the gratings of old hard. 
Nuts firſt peeled into their Tarts 
aud other Mears. One Buſhel of 
Nuts yields fifteen pounds of 
peeled Kernels, and theſe half as 
much Oil; che ſooner drawn, the 
more; bur the drier the Nur, the 
- better. The Leesof rhe preſſing 
is excellent to fatten Hozs. When 
the Nurs are beaten down, the 
Leaves ſhould be ſwept up and 
carried away, becauſe they im- 
pair the Ground, and hurt the 
Root. The green Husks boiled, 
make a good Colour to Dye a dark 
Fellow withour any mixture. 
The diſtillation of its Leaves with 
Honey and Urine, makes Hair 
fprinz on bald Heads. The Ker- 
nel a little maſticated, applied to 


* 


4 


pear, and fer eltem ned with a ſhort Braſs-knife, be- 
early in Februzry ; after two years, f cauſe Tron ruſts. 


| Bottles Mourhs, and b 


of the Shells before they are hard. 


WALNUT-TREE-WINE.Thh 


Body of ic with an Augre, aid 
then a Faucet is put in, fro 
whence the Liquor is received it 
ro a Bottle or the like; but them 
is leſs dammage done to the Tree 
and more Liquor received, bj 
cutting off ſome fuperftaous Bran 
ches ends, of ſuch a fize as firth 
| | hanging 
ſeveral Bottles on fuck Branche 
thruſt in them, to be done 
March or April : Now when ch 
Liquor is received, to every Gal 
lon add a Quart of Honey, of 
pound of Sugar, bil it half 
hour, ſet it to cool, add Yea; 
tun it up when a little ferme 
ted, and, if you will, hang iu 
a Bag ot Cinnamon and "Mao 
bruiſed; ſtop it up cloſe; Bortle1 
in a Month; it's ſoon ready t 
drink, but will not keep long. 
WAN DES DIK E al 
Trench or De, running for 
ny Miles from Eaſt to Welt ian 
the midſt of the County of Wit 
ſuppoſed by rhe Vulgar to fn 
been caſt up by the Devil upoꝶ 
Wedneſday, from whence ic 01! 


e Biring of a ſuſpected Mad j 
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Name; tho' the moſt probal 
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— os as 


Wave : 
opinlon is, that it was made by 
the Weſt-Saxons, for a Boundary 
to their Kingdom againſt che Mer- 
an. . . | 

WANTE, is the ſame as 
fngle; which ſe. 8 

WAPENTAKE, is the fame 
ding with that we call an Hun- 
Wh ied or Cantred. 

WARNEL-WORMS, 
tin Worms ſticking within the 
din of Cattle on their Backs, and 
commonly attend ſuch Beaſts as 
are poor and lean, ſticking on 
their Backs along on both tides 
thereof, a Foot deep or more, 
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Are Cer-- 


ad are prejudicial for the ſale of 


the Skin, it it be then taken; 


in the Skin of the Beaſt, like 
{mall Knors or Knobs, appearing 
like black Spots. The Remedy is, 
1. S>me pick them out with the 
Wont of an Awl ; tho ſome Coun. 


Way, and his Skin will be as 
ound as any others. 2. But as 
Ws Diſeaſe in ſome Cattle rubs! 
ro divers parts of their Bodies, 
ald by ſome the Wari-breed, the 
emedy is to caſt: him and bind 
ks four Feet tugether, and with 


or WW bot [ron, if che Wari-breed be 
if a”; ſcar them off hard by the 


eie; bur if it be but beginning, 
en d but flat and low, then you 


al but lay che hot Tron thereon 
Mack" fear it but to the Skin, after 


tle i 


tey may be alſo perceived with-- 


men ſay, as the Beaſt grows in 
Whatocls, theſe Worms will wear 


p 


ds anoint ic with Tar and freſh, 


„ mixed, and fo it will heal - 


. ever. fond ns . | | 
ö = AR-HORSE. Tochuſe ſuch. 
Tn de, you muſt rake one of a 
thr ſtature, with a comely Head, 
Wills our-{well: nag Fore- at 
une perkling Eye, the white 


eit covered wih the Eye. 


obat 


Bini 


9; ; it lang, well carried, 
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nal thin Ear, ſh ort and 
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and ever moving; a deep Necks 
a large Creſt, broad Breſt, bend - 
ing Ribs, broad and ſtrait Chine, 
round and, full Buttocks, a Tail 


nor too thjn, a full ſwelling Thigh, 


Paſterned, and ſtrong Joynted. 
Now for the ordering of him, 


which is out of the Wars, he 
muſt be kept high, his Food gocd 
Hay and clean Oats, or two parts 
of Oats, and one part Beans or 
Peaſe, well dried and hardned; 
half a Peck in a Morning, Noon, 
and Evening, is enough : In his. 
Reſting*days, Dreſs him between 
five and fix in a Morning, and 
| Water him at ſeven or eight: in 
the Afternoon, drefs him be- 
tween three and four, and Water 
him abour four or five, and give 
him Provender always after wa- 
ering ; Litter him at eight, and 
then give him Food for all Night; 
the Night before he is Ridden, 
about nine, take away his Hay, 
and at four in the Morning give 
him an handful or two of Oats, 
which being eaten, turn him up- 
on the Snaffle, rub him all over 
with dry Cloths, then Saddle him, 
and make him fit for his Exer- 
ciſe; and that being over, bring 
him into the Stable all Sweaty, 
as he is, and rub him all over 
with dry Wiſps; then take off 
his Saddle, and having rubbed 
him all over with dry Clorhs, 


Me 


put the Saddle on again and Girt, 
and walk him about gently while 
he be cold, then fet him up, and 
after two or three Hours faſting, 
put him to his Meat, then in the 
Afternoon, curb, rub, and dreſs 
him, and 
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 Ecc2 wake 


high and broad, neither too thick 
a broad flat and lean Leg, ſnorr 


during the time of his Teaching, 


put on his -Houſing-cloth ; then 


water and order him as, 
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WAR 
WAFBLING:: This is after a 
Hawk has mantled her ſelf, for 
her to croſs her Wings together 
over her Back. ZH 
WARPING of Cloth. Touch- 
ing this work, rho' it be the skill 
and action of the Weaver, yet 
good Houſewives ſhould not be 
ignorant thercof, both tor their 
own fatisfaQion, and to prevent 
their being Cheated by uncon- 
ſcionable Workmen : In order 
to hich, 'tis neceſſary they firſt 
caſt, by the weight of their Wool, 
to know to how many Yards ot 
Cloth the Web will ariſe; for it 
the Wool be of a reaſonable good 
Staple, it will run yard and pound; 
bur if coarſe, not fo much: they 
muſt alfo ſce how many pounds 
they lay the Warp, for ſo many 
muſt neceſſarily be preſerved for 
Weft; this being the Houſewifes 
Liying, that The beſt Cloth is made 
of even and even. Again, the 
number of the Partufles 1s ro be 
minded, and how many goes to 
4 Yard; fo muſt the Cloſeneſs 
and filling of the Sley, and the 
like, which ſometimes hold, and 


| 


_ otherwiles fail, according to the | 


Art of the workman, . 
WARREN, is a Franchiſe or 
Place privileged, either by Pre- 
ſcription or , Grant from the 
King, to keep Beaſt: and Fowls 
of warren in. See more under 
Parks and Harrens. 
VVART, or ſpungy Excretion 
near the Eye of an Horſe, pro- 
.  ceeds from condenſed Phlegm re- 
fiding there, which in time cauſes 
the Eye co conſume, or to grow 


little, it it be not remedied. See 


: WARWICKSHIRE, an inland 
County, bounded on the Eaſt 
with Leice ter and North.;mpton- 
fire,; on the Weſt, by. Wor- 
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ſhire, and Southward by orf 
and Gloceſterſbires; being in 
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Length from North to South 33 
Miles, and 26 in Breadth from 
Eaſt to Weſt; in which compaſs 
it contains 670coo Acres of 
Ground, and about 21970 How 
ſes ; and the whole is divided into 
five Hundreds; wherein are 75 
Pariſhes, and 14 Marker-Towns, 
two whereof are privileged to 
ſend Members to Parliament. The 
firuation of this Coy being 
pretty near the heart o England al 
the Air thereof is according 
the freer from the thick Vapour 
of the Sea; the Soil is alſo ex 
ceedingly Fruitful, eſpectally' 
rhe Siu parts thereof, being di 
vided between fruitful Corn Field 
and lovely Meadows; the Valec 
Red Horſe is diſtinguiſhed for 
red Earth and fertility: in Com 
and that part of the Count 
which lies North is Woodland 
It is all in general weil watere 
with Rivers, the principal « 
which is the Avon, that parts it 
the middle, and falls at laſt ini 
che Severn. . 

WASHING of Hemp or Na 
When they have been watered 
nough, you ſhall take off tl 
Gravel, Stones, Over-lyers 
Wocd that were laid in the W 
ter to keep them together, 
unlooſing them from the Sta) 


— 


n 
\ 


load it up, and carry it 10 
and in ſome open place f 

of Ground, rear it uprights 
ther againft Hedges, Pole 
backſides of Houſes, or We 


— 


cejterſhire, Northward by Stafford. 


2 


| where it may have” We 
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ſtrength and reflection of the 


dun; and being throughly dried, 
then houfe it; tho* there are 


m 
ij Wie who, as ſoon as their Hemp 
of comes from the Water, will not 


rear it up. but lay it upon the 
br und flat and thin for the 
ſpace of a week, turning it at the 
end of every two days, firſt on 
the one ſide, then on the other, 
ad after rear it upright, dry it, 
nd fo houſe it; and this is good 
and crderly Houſe wifry. | 
WASPS, or Hornets: Theſe 
ne Inſects very injurious to Bees, 
bme ſ re of Trees, Cc. and 
ny be deſtroy'd ſeveral ways, 
ether by way of prevention in 
ke Spring or Summer, kill the 
ire ones before their Increaſe, 
r from a few comes à multi- 
nde; or thay may be 1moaked 
or ſtifled if they are in any hol- 
by Tree, or ſcal'd if in a Houſe 
r Barn chatch, - the ſame ſerving 
r tem if in the Earth, or burn- 
In; or ſlamping on them, or ba- 
ing: They are moreover, when 
hey fly to Fruit, Bees, Cc. 
nched by ſetting Cyder Verjuice, 
our Drink or Grounds, in ſhort- 
ecked open Viols; or el ſe by 
apoſing ſweet Apples, Pears, 
reaſts, Li vers, or other Fleſh in 
veral places, which will ſerve 
r ſo many Baits for them. 

WASTE, has various fignifica- 
ons; for firſt it is a ſpoil made 
Houſes, Woods, Lands. Cc. 


x x 


. 
| lie common, which ſeems to be 
ſo called, becauſe the Lord can- 
not make ſuch profit of them ane 


does of his other Lands, by reaſon 


it, in paſſing to and fro; upon 
this none may Build, cut down 


Trees, Dig, Cc. without the Lords 


— 


Licence. . hb 
WATER; as it is a Diſtemper 
in Sheep, lies between the our- 
ward Fleſh and the Rine, wherein 
you may cut à hole, put in a 
Quil, and let the Water out; bur 
if 1c be between the Rine and the 
Bag, that you cannot cut the Rine, 
it's incurable ; when the Water is 
let out, ſtitch up the hole, and 
ano int it with Tar and Butter. 
WATER Bird-Lime. The beſt 
way to make this Stuff, is to bag 
what quantity you chink fir of 
the ſtrongeſt Birdlime that can be 
got, and waſh it as long in a clear 
Spring - water till you find it very 


removed; then beat out the wa- 
ter extraordinary well, till you 
cannot perceive 4 drop to ap- 
pear; ſo dry it well; aften 
which, put it into an Earthen- 
pot, and mingle Capons-greaſe 
unſalted therewith, fo much as 
u ill make it run, then add there- 
to two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong Wine 
Vinegar, one of the beft Sallet- 
Oil, and a ſmall quantity of Ve- 
nice Turpentine, I mean ſo much 
of each to every pound of ſtrong 


* 


the Tenanc for Life or Years, ! 


bim in che Reverſion or Re- 
inder; but waſte of the For- 

lt is moſt properly where a 

dan cuts down. his own Woods 
tia the Forreſt, without the 
us or Lord - Chief - Juſtice in 
res Licence. 2dly, Waſte is 
ken for choſe Lands which are 
ut in one Man's occupation, but 


2 a * 
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: 


o the prejudice of the Heir, or 


Birdlime, as aforeſaid : Having 
mingled them thus, boil them all 
gently together over a ſmall Fire, 
ſtirring it continually, fromwhich 

take it off and cool it, and when 
at any time there is occaſion to 

uſe it, warm it, and then anoint 
your Twigs or Straws therewich, 


or any other ſmall things, and no 


SS 


water will take away the ſti engt 
thereof. This ſorrof Birdlime is 
e 


of that uſe which others have f 


pliable, and the hardneſs thereof 
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| the beſt, ef] 


but chooſ | 
curled Hair, not looſe and ſhag- 


; I a. * 2 f 
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and Felfares. 


. WATER-DOG. He may be 
of any Colour, and yet excellent; 
ers him with long and 


ged; his Head muſt be round 
and curled, his Ears broad and 


Hanging, his Eye full, lively and 


quick, his Noſe very ſhorr, Lip 
Hound-like, Chaps with a full Ser 
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pecially for Snipes ipe x letting him worry it on che 
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h 
Ground, and ſo by degrees make ; 


WATER-CISTERNS. Sec Ci- | him bring it you where-ever you Ml 
ſterns for Water. Wy {throw it. From the Glove, you WM 


may teach him to fetch Cudgek, Wi 
Bags, Nets, c. neither will K! 
be amiſs for ycu to uſe him to Me 
carry dead Fowl: It will be a 
after chis neceſſary to Exop ſome. WM " 
what at a diſtance gradualhy, and WW 
make him find it our, nll you 

have brought him to gd a Mie e 
back; he may be alſo trained up MW © 


for the Gun, making him ſtal vr. 
after you ſtep by ſtep, or elfe r 
55 and he cloſe till you hae By 
ʒàEƷʒ Sed ot 
But the laſt uſe of this 'fort of T. 
is in Moulting-time, when i . 


i — ern 4 
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of ſtrong Teeth, Neck thick and 
ſhort, Breaſt ſharp, Shoulders 
broad, Forelegs ſtreight, Chine 
ſquare, Buttocks round, his Belly 
gaunt, Thighs brawny, Ce. 

As for his training, you can- | Do 


not begin it too ſoon ; therefore | wild Fow] caft their Feathers and ul 
as ſoon as he can lap, you muſt are unable to fly, which is be 
teach him to couch and he down, | tween Summer and Autumn; at ſh 
not daring to ſtir from that po- which time, bring your Dog to 
ſtare without leave; and in his | their Coverts, and hunt chem pu Ik 
fi;ſt teaching, obſerve to let him | into the Stream, and there t Uh 
eat nothing till he deſerve it, and | your Nets ſurprize them, driving "© 
let him have no more Teachers, | them into them, which I bell 4 
| Feeders, Cheriſhers, or Corre-| eaſily done at this time; andevny l 
ctors, but one; and in all your] ſome may ſuppoſe this ilch time de 
words of Cheriſhing, Reprehen- | to be unſea ſonable, yet the Fou wr 
ſion, Advice, c. you. muſt be | will prove excellent Food, Jl Nic 
conſtant; and when he under- | being crammed, as *expeneny 15 
ſtands them all, next teach him | hath wirneſſen. 
to lead in a String or Collar or- WATER-FARC T. See kn 1 
derly, not running too forward, | MWatenmn. — 
not hanging backward; and WATER-GRUEL ; there am 2 
then teach him to come cloſe at variety of ways to make tg tha take 
1 Heels without leading, for is very good which is made ofthe - 
e muſt by no means ravge, un- | beſt Oatmeal bearen and fNeeped 107 
leſs it be to beat Fowl from their in Water all night, ſtrained ne © 
Covert, and to fetch the vcnund - day, and boiled with 2 blade ; ay 
ed: In the next place, teach | Mace, and being enough, Is % 
him to fetch and carry any thing ſome Raifins and Currains, whi ky 
you throw our of your Hands; had been infufed in 4 pet nnd 
and firſt try him with 2 Glove, Seerhing-water pur ro it, with * 
ſnakiag ir over his Head, and little Wine, lire Salt, ma e 
making him ſnap ar it, and ſame- 4 tle S. 2. Another way e how 
times ſerhim hold it in his Mouth, þ cake about tg parts "Oazmes * 
- and ſtrwe to pull it from him, and one ya of Rice, requert - 
ang et laſt throw it a litele way | into 2 fu 0 ee In wy 
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ood pr n of Cinnamon to eſpecially 
% of alſo in due time; then ſtrain. then take 


i to your taſte ,, the Yolk ot an 
ee, beaten with a little Sherry 
or Sack, put to it, is not bad in a 
looſneſs; at other times Butter 
„may be added: It's very taſtful 


nd nouriſhing 7 
WW WATER-GAGE, is a Sea-wall 


or Bank, to ſtop or reſtrain the 
ns Wl Current or overflow of the Wa- 


1 ter; alſo an Inſtrument to gage 
ie or meaſure the profundity or 
ve WH quatitity of any Water. 


WATER-GANG, a Trench, 
Trough, op Courſe to carry a 
Stream of water, ſuch as are 
uſually made in Sea - walls, to looſe 
"6 drain water out of the Mar- 

es. n 
WATERING of Hemp or Flax: 
The beſt Mater tor this uſe, is 
the running Scream, and the 
vorſt, the ſtanding Pit; yet be- 
guſe Hemp is eftecmed à poilon-- 
us thing, igfe&s the Water, and 
$ deſtructive to Kiſn, it's beſt to 
wploy fome. ſuch Pools and 
Dicches. as are oſs HIP way 
wyance, Reet & Man live BE: 
eme great broad and ſwift 
dh 1 be done * * 

ger, and the manner where 
nde thus > According to the 
Name: Jen thajblenogs fout or 
re ſtrong Stakes inta che bottom 
& the Water, ſetint them ſquare- 
viſe, then lay your round baits 
« bund les ok Hemp down. under 
ke water, the thick end ot che 
ku dle one way, and the thick 
end ct another dother way, fo 


„ 


Wing heit upon bait till all be 
lad in, and that che water covers 


en all over; then take oxer- Shoulder; blade on both tides. To 

e Wood, and binding Cure him, you muſt fixſt Let him 

% DR oycrihwark to the cake | blood in the Neck, and give ; 
_: „ . 1 Ee e 4 _ ſome y 
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„bod well in Water, adding a | keep. the Hemp down. cloſe, anti 
at che four-Corners © 


it through a en and ſweeten and othet 
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2 Stones, Gravel, 
eavy Rubbiſh, laying 


it between and over the Over- 


| 
| hyers, and ſo cover the Hemp | 


4 


not do ſo by your 


cloſe, that it. may by no means. 


ſtir, and ſo let it continue in the 
Water four Days and Nights, if 


fit be in a running Stream; but if 


in ſtanding VVater, longer; then 
take out one of the uppermoſt. 
Baits and waſh it, and if in che 


walking youlee cheLeaf comeolh, 


it's. a ſure ſign the Hemp is water. 
enough. As for Flax, leſs time 


will ferve, and it will ſhed the _ | 


45 2 Nights. But 
obſerve, tho your Hemp may in 
a Night or two after pulling, be 
carried to the l you muſh 


muſt be reared up, dried and wi- 
thered a Weck or more to ripen 
the Seed; and this done, vou 
muſt take Ripple Combs and ripe 
ple ir over, Which: 1s, the beatipg 
or breaking off. from, the Stile 
the round bells or bobs chat con · 
tain rhe Seed, which wiſt be 
pteſerved in ſome dry: Veſſel or 
Place till the Spring of the Tear, 
and then beat it os chreſh it for 
your uſe , and when your Flax 
or Line is xipled, then you muſt 


ſend ir to tho Vater às atore- | 


„ ae No 
WATERMURRAIN, 2 : 
eaſe in black Cattle that proceeds 


from the rankneſs of Blocd, and 
cliiefly. it takes thoſe thar are 

Young, betwixt ong Near old 
and three: It's eaſie to be found 


and both fides the Chine and 


without preſent help dye; you 
will fee the Hide uſed up to 15 | 


ax, which - 
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our, for they ſwell on the Back WM 
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ſome Fenugreek, Turmerick, Long- 
Pepper, Spikenard, all made into 
powder, in Ale or Beer luke- 
warm : And for the ſwelling on 
the back, take three handtulls of 
Salt, and a pint of Spring-wa- 
ter, with a pint of Whitewine- 
Vinegar ;, then take a little Allum 
and pound ir, and pur it in al- 
together, and beat it with a ſlice 
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which bath the ſwelled place ve- 
ry well, and it will dry up the 
Rheum and cure them : But for 
the preventing of this Diſeaſe, 
blooding is the beſt in time; and 
if they be ſwelled very much on 
the Back, Rowell them on both 
fides behind the Shoulder-blade 
againſt the Heart, and put in 
ſomeffairs to keep the hole open. 
| WATER-Meaſure; when Sea- 
Coal, Salt, &c. are meaſured 
with the Corn-buſhel ; which 
weighs 56 pounds Averdupois; 
then they are heaped, or elſe 
there is allowed five ſtriked Pecks 
co the Buſhel ; and this rhey call 
Water-Meaſure. HE 
' WATERING of Meadows and 
the Impediments to it. This uſe- 
ful work is performed divers 
ways, either Naturally by the o- 
verflowing of Rivers in times 
ot Land-Floods only, over their 
Banks into ſuch Meadows as lie 
generally flat; or Artificially, 
either by diverting Rivers, or 
ſome parts of them out of their 
Natural Current, for the drown- 
ing or watering of ſuch Mea- 
dows as lie near to thoſe leſſer 
Streams or Riyufets; or elſe by 
raiſing the Water by ſome Arti- 
ficial ways or Engines, for the o- 
verflowing of 
above the level of the Maters; 
concerning which laſt Method, 


mill to raiſe li ate. 


r 


until it be white like Milk, with |. 


| renth of the profit to the Owners 


uch Lands as lie 
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But forthe middlemoſt pratiice," 


it is one of the moſt univerſal 
Improvements in England, within 
theſe few Years , and yet not 
comparable to what it might be 
advanced to, in cafe the ſeveral 
Obſtructions that impede this 
moſt noble and profitable Ins 
provement by diverſion of R. 
vers were remove. 
And theſe Impediments pro- 
ceed, firſt from the ſeveral In- 
tereſts that are in Lands border. 
ing upon Rivers, becauſe theWater 
cannor be. brought over ſeveral 
quantities of Land under this Ci. 
pacity, but through the Lands of 
Ignorant and Ctoſs Neighbours, 
who will not confent rhereun- 
to, tho' to their own advantage 
alſo, but upon unreaſonable 
Terms, and fome not at all, 
when others are nor capacited 
by Law for ſuch conſent.” 2d, 
Mills ſtanding. on fo many fruit- 
ful Streams, impede the Labori- 
ous and ingenious Husbandman to 
receive the Benefit and Advan- 
rage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, 
carrying in their bowells ſo much 
wealth ro the Ocean, when the 
Mills themſelves cannot yield che 


that is hindred to their Neigh- 
bours, and their work _— 
| well performed by the Wind a 
by the Water, or at leaf} the 
Water improved to à better Ad. 
vantage, by e the mott- 
on of the Mill. 3dly. The Ig. 
norance of the Country" is ad 
obſtruction in this matter, W nd 
in many places, are not capa 

of apprehending neither the i. 
provement- nor cauſe there 
tur becauſe feme certain Neige 
bours have had their Lands own 
flown for a time, and were ime 


ſee rhe Perſi in Wheel, and Wand 1 


the better, therefore they bays 
not undergo the IG 
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jule purpoſe ; or becauſe they | 
are pre poſſeſſed with An Opini- 
on, that the Water leaves all its 


er, and therefore will not ad- 
tage che next, which is falſe; 
nr it has been obſerved, that 
Meadows have been ſucceſſively 
irowned with the ſame Water, to 
moſt an equal Improvement for 
many Miles together; and tis 
experimentally known that Mea- 
lows are fertilized by overflow- 
ing, as well in Froſty, Clear and 
Dry Weather, as in Rainy, and 
that to a conſiderable Improve- 


F 


2. | 
of nene: And alſo, ordinary Lands 
rs, Ware improved by the moſt clear 
n- Wind tranſparent Streams, that 


they become moſt fertile Mea- 


e 
Ne lows. And laſtly, ſuch is the 
I; Wereedy and coverous Principle | 
ed or ſome Men, that they ſuffer 
40. 
1 the watered Meadows, that it is 
wi» Wnuch diſcoloured, and grown ſo 
to Mhzwny, and neither ſo tooth- 
an- Wome nor wholefome, as that on 
ers; Muwacrered Meadows, which 
nen brings an ill Name on the Hay, 

the Which, if cut in time, would be 

the nuch better, and in moſt water- 
ners ed Meadows as good as any o- 
ich- Miter 8 + 


War R- Poole for Cattle : To 
make ſuch on Hills and Downs, a 


dot thick muſt be laid, and af- 
er a long and laborious ramming 
fit, another Courſe of Clay of 
he ſame thickneſs muſt be laid, 


d that alſo rammed very well, 
ableW'hich is to be paved very well 
ich Flints or other Stones; that 
corp Wot only preſerves the Clay from 
ee Tread of Cattle, Cr. but 
om chapping of the Wind or 
, at ſuch times as the Pool is 
1 0 npty ; but care muſt be taken 


3 >" iy 


G on the Ground it flows o- 
ſune ls O the greateſt of inland Annoyance 


od bed of Clay near half af 
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or Chap in the bottom, for then 
it will never hold Water, unleſs 
the whole labour be renewed. 
WATER - Standing, This is 


tho where there 


to 3 
efect or declinning ot ©: 


is any d 


cutting Drains to the loweſt part: 
Vet where the Ground is more 
level, is much more difficult, and 
therefore you muſt ſink deep and 
wide enough to drain the whole, 
and then make ſeveral Drains 
from each part of the level, be- 
ginning large and wide at the 
Mouth, and leſſening by degrees, 
as it extends to the extreams of 
Lands Drained. See Drains, 
WATER-Wheel, or a Wheel to 
raiſe Water out of a deep Well in «© 
great quantity, is of different 


this purpoſe; others à double 
Wheel with Coggs, which makes 
it draw eafier than the ordinary 
fingle Wheel, tho” this is not pA | 
good a way as the double Whee! 
with Lines, the Line at the hand _ 
being ſmall” and very long: But 


tious way than to make a larger 


that may be two or three times 
the Diameter of the Winlace, on 
which a ſmaller and larger Rope 
may be wound than that which 
| raifed the Bucket, ſo that when 
the Bucket is in the Well, che 
ſame Rope is all of it wound on 
the greater Wheel, the end where- 
of may be taken on the Shoulder, 
and the Man may walk or run 


forwards, till the Bucket be 


drawn up; in which Operation 
the Bucket may hold 20 or 30 
han one of ſeven or 
eight the ordinary way; ad 
5 „ dei 


* 
- 
— 


Land, it's eaſily remedied bỹß 


makes, ſome uſing a large one 
the Graſs to ſtand ſo long on | for Man or Beaſt to walk in for 


there cannot be a more expedi- 


Wheel at the end of the Winlace, . 


Ga lons, and yer be drawn up with - 
more caſe t 
* there be not the leaſt Hole | 
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round hole in the midſt of the | an 
bottom, with a Cover firted to | ar laſt acquiring a venemom u. 


the Bucker fill, and as ſoon as tis wards aſcends to the middle of 


it may not ſtop; but when the | pounds of blood ; then give tin 


| Fack; to which may be added, Spiris of Wine, two Ouneez'of 


is raiſed by a ſmall Cord faftned | Ointment ro be applied ro chef 
to itonthe infide, rhe Water may | ſore place, without any | 
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herein the Bucker may have e | ways preceded by: # feng 
yy pane Sik pain, and 


it like the Sucker of a Pump, lity, it is ſuececded by fart u 
that when the Bucket reſts on the C leis: It appears uſually ar-the 
Water, che hole may op:n and fide of the Paſterns, and after 


raiſed, the Cover ſtop it imne- the Leg, peeling off fome pan 
diately that prevents the diving | of the Hair. As ſoon; 26 
thereof: on the outer Wheel 115 perccive that your Horſe ista 
Teeth may be made , with a hled with this Diſtemper, lee 
waoden ledge fo falling upon it, him bod ſpariagly, for it nil 
that as the Man moves forward | be fufficient to take away ws 


Bueker is as high as is intended, every Morning for eight Days ww. 
then the ledge bearing aganſt the gerher, rhe Decoction of Guis 
Teeth ftops the Bucket until you ch or Brx-word, and afterwards 
come to it, after the manner of purge him. 2. Take à pound of 
the Wheel of a Watch, Clos, or + Black-ſoap, an ordinary Glaſs of 


that when the Bucket is up, a | common Salt beat ſtall, che 
Receiver may be had at hand, and | Qunces of burnt Allum, and à fab 
a moveable Trough to ſlip under | ficient quantity of Arab ta tuch 
the Bucket, that when the Cover | en the whole, mix and make a 


thereby be received; and by f gr cover. The next * u 
this means many Tuns of Water | the part with a new made Loy 
may be drawn up in a little | and renew the application obe 


while. : | Remedy, / continuing after n 


WATERING or Diving; This | fame manner till tho leg bac 
Term as it relates ro Hemp, Sc. | found, as ic will be in gn 


- fiznities to lay the Bugs (which | time, if it be nds gounded.) I 


that iſſues out of the Pores, and WAYRARING-Tree, Lat. N 


85 F?block- Foynt, and ſometimes ot | very Corner, makes the mok 


net at the Heel, appearing on | Gargle for looſe Teeth, 5 


che Corruption: f 2 Roots, and the Bark of the Kot 
Il» 


are bundles of Stalks) in water, WATTLE, is the naked emu d 
with weight on them to keep | Matter that hangs abo s Tue! 
them from ſwimming. I key's Head: Wattles allo fag: 

WATERY Sores, There is a f ſplitted Gates or Hurdles” e 
certain ſtinking or fretting Matter "39 » 
b fo 


deadens the skin of the Paſtern, | lum, grows plenritully in 


the whole Leg of a Horſe, and | plyant and beſt Bands to agg 
it is even ſo corrofive, chat ic | with the Leaves and Berries! 
looſens che Hoot from the Cro- | aſtringent, make an excella 


the skin in the form of a very | Throats, and ftops Fluxes. T 
white and malignant Marter, | Leaves doeocted to à Ley, com 
which denotes the neſs of | the Hair Black and faſten nn 
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forth of this Netter is almoſt 
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„ oeren and ofren boyled ; eve 
or Bird lime. 
M wEALD, or Weld , is the 


woody part of Country, a5 the 
Weald of Kent; It's mifprint- 
d in ſome places, the wildes 
of Surry , Suſſex, and Kent for 
ſealds. 

WEAR, or Were: A Shank © 
or great Dam in the River well 
known, accommodated for the 
thing of Fiſh, or to convey the 
Srream to a Mill. | 


WEASELS. See Pole Cats. 
WEATHER-Glaſs, is a very 
weful Invention to know the 
reather by, and may be made 
eus; 2 globular Glaſs, —.— 
Tube or Pipe Eos 
hereunto muſt be got, whoſe | 
fad muſt not be too big, nor 
he Pipe roo ſhort, left there be | 
It riſe enough in the Winter, 
bor fall enough in the Summer, 
0 which alſo be added a 
Ima! Glaſs or Veſſel at the bot- 
vm, thar may contain water e- 
wueh to fill che Tube or more: 
ea having fixed them in ſeme 
me made for that purpoſe; 
Wc Globe of Glaſs muſt be hea- | 
with a warm Cloath, to rart- 
che Air wichin ir, and rhe. end 
e the Tub afterwards put inte 
TurW lower Veſſel, and it will ar- 
the water more or leſs, as 
ie Head has been warmed, | 
umbers. alſo may be added on 
e Glaſs to ſhew the degrees: 
s for the water, it may be 
ned with Roman Viera! boyk 1 
h or made red with Roſe· lerer 
red and imbibed in fair water, 
rein a litrle Qal of Vieral or 
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po 


pirit of Salt is dropt: With 
* water fill rhe under Veſſel, 
place in on the North fide 
the "Houſe, where the rn} fm 
ly or never ſhines againſt it, 


8 8 


ina Koom where Pen 


WEA 


dom made, left che Ane TR 
or accidental alre- _ 
rarion of the Airimpede your Ob- : 


ceſs of hear, 


ſervations. 


Now the Air included within - 
thisGlafs,aqmits of Dilatation and 


Contraction, equally with the 
Ambient Air, thar when ever the 
Ambient Air is dilated or ex- 


nded, 3 through the 
Sethe 8 hear 


rp. me the Air of the Ghſh 
fame ; and as it 


more room by its expanſion, fo 


ir lers the water in the Tube de- 
ſeend gradually; or as it is more 
denfe or co 
the eoldneſ of the Seafcn, or 
= 28 of the Ambient Air, 
nabiliry to 
5 2 Air alſo contracts it 
imo the leſs eo 


Glafs, and gradually fucks up the 


water in the Tube, as it eonden- 


ſeth or contracteth, whereby the 
very degree of the Rarity and 


Denſity of the Ambient Air may 


at any time be known nu, 
and eonſequently what Weather 
is like to — Care muſt 


Numbers of Degrees, do 
drate or contemporize with the 
Seaſon of the Yeat ; for chat de- 


gee of e whey implies Rake! 


may be ſich 


dagre of = may e 


a Weather in the Su 


and the differences det wirr ebe 


higheſt Riſe and loweſt Fall in 
one Day in Summer, is obſerved 
to be more than in Winter, cho | 
in feveral Days of the Winter it 
will be as great as in ſeveral Sum- 
mer Days; and the* che Air ap- 
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mpaſs within the 
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For a ſure way to judge of the 
vveather hereby, let a certain 
number of Lines be drawn upon 
a piece of Paper, as Muſicians 
draw Lines to prick their Tunes 
on, at the end whereof as they 
Page their Key, ſo the Lines mu ſt 
de number' d according to thoſe 
numbers that are next unto the 
top of the VVater in the tube of 
the Glaſs, whether ſeven, eight, 
nine, c. more or leſs; over 
which Scale, the Day of the 
Month and Point of the VVind 
muſt be marked, and therein a 
dot or prick muſt be made at 
what Line or Number. the water 
in the Glaſs is at, and by it the 
Hour of the Day, and under it 
the inclination of the VVeather. 
At Night, a Line is to be drawn 
downright, like the Muſicians 
full time or note; mark the next 
Day as before, till the nature of 
the Glaſs, the Place it ſtands in, 
2nd the Seaſon of the Year is 
known and underſtood ; fo that 
then a Man may be able at any 
time ro five a probable Conject- 
ure of whatſoever is to be known 
or ſignified by this Inſtrument, 
which otherwiſe can hardly be 
done. „ 
WEIGHTS : There are two 
forrs uſed at preſent throughout 
the Kingdom of England, &c. viz. 
Troy-wei:bt, and Averdupois : the 
former hath 12 Ounces to the 
Pound, by which Pearl, precious 
Stones, Electuaries, and Medici- 
nal chings, Gold, Silver, and 
Bread are weighed : The other 
contains 16 Ounces to the Pound, 
by which all other chings are 


weighed that paſs by weight. All 


other Weights and Meaſures have 
their firſt Compoſition from the 
Penny Sterling, which ought to 
weigh 32 Wheat Corns of a mid- 
dle fort, twenty of which Pence 


* 


Seed which is valuable may be 
Root diſpoſed of to the Dyer 


drawn up from thence, by tl 
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| make an Ounce, and twelve ſuch, 
' Ounces a Pound; but fifieen 
Ounces make the  Merchang 
Pcutds. See Averawpois and Thy: 
WELCH-AIRE; it's . uſyally 
two Engliſh acres. 
WEL. D, or Dyers-Weed, i; 
rich Dyer's Commodity, which 
For; wild in many places, but it 
dun in Kent, and will grow in 
any ordinary or barren Land, fo 
it be dry and warm: It may be; 
ſown on Bariey or Oats aſter they 
are ſown or harrowed, this re- 
quiring only a, Buſn to be drawn 
over ic. A Gallon of Seed, be- 
ing very ſmall, will ſow an Acre, 
bur tis beſt mixt with ſomething 
elſe; it will not grow much the 
firſt Summer, but when the Com 
is gathered it is, co be preſervei, 
and the next Summer the Crop 
comes, when great caution is 0 
be uſed in the gathering of, it, 
that the Seed be not over 
for then it will fall out, but if not 
enough, neither Seed nor Stalk 
will be good; they pull it upb 
the roots as they do Flax, and 
bind it up in little hand fuls, and 
fo 'tis ſet to dry, and houſed ; thi 


beaten - out, and the Sralk and 


which is of ſingular uſe, for the 
dying of che bright Yellow an 
Lemon- colour. 

. WELL; it's a ſinking into 
Earth to rhe Veins of Water ti 
run through, which Water 


help 
Sweep 

WEN, is what is incident 
divers Animals; but particulan 
as to Horſes, tis à hard i 
out of the Flefh, like a rumour 
ſwelling; they are of Jeveraline 


of a Rope and Buchet, 


n 
Ly 
* 


ſome great, ſome fel, 168 


WES 
inful, and others not. They 
racced from groſs and vicious 
umours, binding together in, 
me ſick part of the Body; but 
"oſt commonly from ſome ſtroke, 
muiſe, blow, or a Stone thrown 
the place, being outwardly 
eſn, bur towards the root Mat- 


3 
F.. wt ; 
» 9 


erat ive. , R 7 
ch WW There are various things uſed | 
ts Wh the cure of them, as well as 
mer Excretlons or hard Swel- 
rs: Some tie a double Thread 
be Wibour the VVen to eat it off, then 
hey Which an Tncifion-Knife cut it a- 
re-WMcroſs in four equal parts ro the 


ery bottom, but beware you 
be-Whuch nor either Vein or Sinew, 
cre, Wien with Oil of Vieriol, or Mer- 
big), eat it away : Or elſe they 
the ern it off wich a hot Iron, and | 


omen heal rhe place with a 2 
ved, ontment: The Leaves of Bucks- 


vn bruiſed and applied, will con- 
dome them; the Milk that iſſueth 
ier of the Fig · tree Branches when 
they are broken, and applied, are 
goed. ; 

WESTBERR Y-Apple takes its 
me from Weſtberry in Hamp- 


fire, and is from thence much 
ac per ſed into the adjacent parts. 

ces one of the moſt ſolid Apples 

iy Nut grows, of a rough Rind, hard 
and 


Pulp, ſharp and quick Taſt, long 
aſting, and yields excellent Juice 


"ar che Kitchen, none exceeds 


. one of the worſt Counties in 


= lard, lying in the North - weſt 
ts thereof, and took irs Name 
och from the ſituation and great 
tumber of Apors therein: It's 
bounded on the North and Weſt 
wth Cumberland, on the South 
V Lancaſhire, and Eaſtward by 
bb ſpire, being about 30 Miles 


Inbox Oe * S 
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Breadth; wherein is contained 


510000 Acres of Land, and about 


6500 Hcuſes ; the whole is di- 
are 26 Pariſhes and 8 Market- 


County Town has the privilege 
vr ſend Burgeſſes ro ſerve in 
Parliament. —— This is an Hilly 
County, there being two ridges 


Cumberland, which beſides its 
Northern Situation, contributes 
to ſharpen the Air, and renders 


other Counties, and ſo conſc- 


quently the Inhabitants are ob- 


ſerved to be more healthful, and 
commonly live to a great Age: 


puted to be, yet there are in the 
South parts thereof many f. uitful 
Valleys, yielding excellent Mea- 


principal are the Eden, Ken, Lon, 
and Eamon; but there are herein 
beſides two noted Lakes, one 
called Vilzs Water, and the other 
Winden- Meer ; the latter whereof 
borders upon Lancaſhire, and the 


morland : And tis farther ro be 
obſerv'd, that in the River Can, 
near unto Kendal, there are two 


Wi make the beſt of Cyder, and Cataracts or VVarer-falls, where 


the VVaters deſcend with a great 
fall and mighty noife, 2 
which the Country- people take 
upon them to | | 
Vvyeather it will be; for when 
that which ſtands North from the 
Neighbours living berween them, 


the other, they certainly look 


they expect Fogs and ſhowers o 


5 * length from North -to South, 
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and from Eaft ro vveſt 24 in 


vided into five VVards, wherein 


Towns, whereof Applebey the 


of high Hills croſſing it as far as 


it les jubject to Fogs than muß 


But as barren a County as tis re- 


dows, wich arable and paſture 
Grounds, As to its Rivers, the 
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other upon Camberland and Weft- 
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ſticate what 


ſounds clearer and louder hm 


for fair VVeather to come; bit if 
chat on the South - ſide does fo 
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the Glover is for Sheep, 


ed 


WET. 


"WET-GLOVER ;: this is 4 
Country Trade for the molt part, 
anſwerable to the Tanner, both 
uſing one and the ſame way of 

a YVork, with che ſame kinds of 
ruments; only chey differ 
herein, chat the Tanner is for 
Beaſts "Hides, as Oxen, Cows, 
Horſes, and Calves, being thick 
and ſtrong Skins, for Tanning 
which they uſe Gris; but 
Eau, 


Lambs, and Caſtling Skins, which 


are fender, thin gas for | 


che Dreſſing whereof , they ule 
only Lime and Bran. As for the 
terms uſed in this Trade, they 
are, 1. Lyming, which is to 
with Lime and VVater. 2. Pig- 
ging, which is banging of many 
Skins 1 3. Waſhing 10 
Eb is, to cleanſe * 
their Lime. 4. Hanging, is co | or 
put them on an Horſe or P 
after they are waſhed, that the 
VVater may run off. 5, Pulling, 
s to ſtrip the VVool eff the Skin. 
6. Pelts, are the Skins when the 
VVool is taken off. 7. Working, 
is to lay them on the Beam, and 
with the fleſhing and vealing 
Kaives. to ſcrape. off the Lime, 
and cleanſe 3 from their 
| fleſhineſs. 8. Drenching, .is the | 
putting of the dreſſed Sins with 
2 Liquor made of Barm and Mater. 
9. Drawing the Pits,: Preſſing,” Al- 
ming, 8c. 10. Drying, implies 
Hanging them on Ropes, Lines, or 
 Hying chem in the Sun on graſſy 


f | 


* 


ale — is he chat owns or keep 


nE 


[is the working of che Shim 
on one fide, Laſtly, 
Shammo friging, ſiguiſies to mak 
it woolly on both oth ſides, like 
piece of Clath, + +. 

WE, or Weighs. This is 
cerm uſed i In dry Ergliſh Meadure 
It's a weight. ot Cheele or W 
containing 256 Pounds of Ava 
dupois; 4 weigh of Barley of 
Malt is 6 Quarcers or fort) Seh 
Buſhels; a weigh of Choele.in 
Eſſeæ is 300 Pounds, and 6 Bun 
ches is a weigh of Glaſs. 

WHARFAGE, is the bag? Fee mi 
RENE mA 
4 W or, tor ſhipping ot xi 
ing Goods in a Boat 22 
from thence. 

WHARF, is a broad place ne 
a Creek or Hithe of the Water, 4 
lay Wares on that are brought 
from the water; and 


* 


Wharf, or hath the orerighi | 
management of ic. i 
WHRARLES of Hanes: Thi 
the term Botaniſts uſe to fiend 
the Howers that are . 
ſtances about the min wg 
Spike. g 
WHEAT. There 16 er al 
Grain in Europe mone wniverls 
uſeful and aeceflary han Wire! 

whereof there are ſeveral i „ 
as whale:ſtraw et, reaan 
Wheat, . Rivet-Wheat whine.a 
red, Pallar-Wheay whige 8a 
great and fmall, I. 15 7 | 


Partey- Murat, Grey Wheatgh 


4 


Ground to dry. 11. Waſhing, is 
to ſcour them in warm VVater 
and Eggs, to make them faſt. 
12. Plumping and Withing, 20 rub 
2 oma VVrithen, bent Iron, 


D 
ü "a lo dene 
ing what is * xertluo 


us. 
_ Tawing, the treading of the Lew 


more. 
ing on 
other; 
16. to che Maud Adzantig 
rightly co knaw che nan 
cher in a 3 1 n per ot his d. a 


Wheat, called in ſome place 
aa, Wheat, Chil turn, bel 
Sargcins-Wheat; and many 
Names. „nz of cheſe ſores 
able and bettet 
* far of Land cin 
fo chat it conduaes Mi 


in and particular fort of ſach 
in beſt agrees. with the nature 
ic : The Great Pollard delights 

on ſtiff Lands, as doth alſo 
te Ograve; the Flaxen- wheat 
id Lammas, on indifferent Land, 
d Saracins-wheat on any; and 

to be oblerved, x Me the 
ded-wheat ſuffers not by Mil- 


defence to preſerve it from the 
kw, Wheat is uſually ſown in 
Autumn, and beſt in a wet 

alen, and it may be either ear- 

or later, as the nature of the 

nd and the ſituation of the 
ce requires. Its the moſt ge- 

mal Grain we uſe for Bread, 

7 nor unfit for moſt of the uſes 
her Grains are fir for. As for 

r; the beſt to beep hub uſu- 

hz proportion of VVheat ad- 

{ to the Malt; and a little of 
Bran boiled in our ordinary 

ar, makes ic flower in the C 

hen "ris p-ured out, which 
Nis the richneſs of the Wheats 


b wy Bran. Statch alſo is 
de of muſty and unwholſome 
ſhear, and of the Bran thereof, 
n which there are few things 
. e 1 
s ſown in various ſorts of 

, ſometimes incloſed, and 

times open or champion 
unds, and that within Enclo- 
ts or any Lands under the 
IG ir is ſubject to mildew, is 
general opinion amang Huſ⸗ 
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ki, becauſe the Beard is a kind 
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| | WHT 5 2 OA . 
in Summer⸗time ene à | freer 
quaneity df chat moiſt Spirit, 

The « 


4 


| nes in rhe Air, falls 
drm of Dew on Vyn . 
high or tow, enclofed or 


« 


cher 
r 
I WHTG : See Butter- 1 
ro 


Anglers, and faznifies 
eh or to the 


the Line to th 


ſhing. . ; 
"WHITE HONEY-CHARGE, 
excellent good for the following 
Diſtempers in Horſes, v/z, Pains, 
Ulcers, Rats-cails, M e 
| Scratches, and Halter - caſt. 


ol Beer, or for want of that Bur- 
caſe is better than B 


the Roots begin to grew ſoft, and 


the Leaves Mallow? Maxch- 


Irie, that ſo much remains 2 cleave under your Fingers, add 


of the former; continue boil! 
till the Roots and Hefbs bereduc 

to a Maſh, pourigg in Beer or 
| Whey from time to time, to ſup- 
ply the place of that which 3s 
evaporated; when the whole is 


key Encloſures, are ſubject to, 
A Mr. Hartlip, is Milde w; bur 
not certain that Encloſure is 
cauſe, ſince tis found and 
krved that VVheat in the ſield- 
w0untries is ſubje to Mildews 
tho nor ſo much, the Land 
bs generally not ſo Rich nor 


| fide down, as the Pulpof Caffia i: 


uſually extracted, and throwing 
away. the groſs Subſt 
N the ſtrainin 


3 


quantity of Butter, ſtirring all the 


perceive that the boiling is per- 


iſt as Encloſures are, which 


Rod: It is alſo taten for the raſt·- 
ing in of the Hook, and drawing 
ic gently on the Water, as in Fily- 


$ Subſtance, - bail 
for ſome time with 


while 3 then remove the Veſſel 
from the Fire, and as foon as you 
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ary hungry and open Field- | 
| Land doth, and which being coa- 


eat, whe- 


' WHIPPING, is x termuledby + - 
5 n 


"Boil eighteen large Tig. 
chopt, with at teaft two Gallons - 


bey-water or Whey, which in this 


mallows, freed from their Stalks, 
of each ten handfuls, or for want 
of the latter, double the quantity 


chroughly boiled, ſtrain the Mam 
through a Hair. ſieve, turned up- 
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mon Turpentine, of each one ney, .a Litron of fine Wheat Mi 
Pound, and incorporate them | and a pint of Milk, Rirring th 
thoroughly with the reſt of the he over a little Fire till th 
, Ingredients, chickning the whole | begin to incorporate” and px 
Mixture wich a ſufficient quantity | thick, then adding four Oun, 


x 


vt of Wheat Flower, when it begins | of common Ti pentint, and t 
In } | co grow lukewarm ; tho' the Re- | Ounces of 0i/-0live, bee 
medy might be made more ef- nue boiling and ſtirring fe ſe 
1 1 fectual, by n almoſt | time, and apply it as you'do 
wy all the Moiſture before it be Honey- Charge. 3. It the 1 


=_ - ſtrained, that there may be no | ſwell' and grow hard, take} 
|. JK need of thickning it with Flower. | a Pound of crude Quick ſitve,; 
44} | The ſtraining of the Maſh is a | four Ounces of Powder of & 
circumſtance that ought norlight- | fone, put them into a My 
ly to be omitted; tor without | and incorporate them witht 
| that the Remedy would neither Peſtle till the Mercury be quench 
be ſo grateful to the Eye, nor ſo then adding a Pound of Tall 
effectual. It may be kept two | mix and make an Ointment, 
|, Months in a dry place, if there |the application of this Reme( 
41 $248 „ ont n very Heile Beer left at | ſhave away the Hair as cloſe 
n the end of the boiling, It retains | you can, aud afterwards rub 
N its virtue beſt when it is well | part with a Suu ſingle till it p 
1 covered; and tho the upper part hor, without making it ra 
Ws | appear Mouldy, it may be very | then apply the Ointment, hold 
good nearer the bottom; if ir ap- a red Hot Iron near the pan 

pear too thick, you may add | make it penetrate the deep 

ſome Beer when you have occa- | wrap it about with a Hog's B 

fion to uſe it; and if too thin, | der, and lay a cover oder 

Fou may thicken it with a little | binding on the Dretling wit 

Hower. If you have occaſion to | piece of Lift, which is leg 

| prepare this Remedy when Lilly | than a Cord ro leave a man 

\ Fo. Roots are out of ſeaſon, inftead | impreſſion; 48 Hours after Ter 


of theſe you may add about a | the Application as before, ( F 
. pound and a quarter of Powder of | you muſt not rub eG | 
Tired, which will in ſome mea- | the Surfingle) and continuealf * 


ſure ſupply the defect of the o- | the fame manner. Youmay 5 


WW  - ther; ir muſt be added to the | deſtroy all ſort of Verming iy " 

1 reſt of the Ingredients while they | rubbing the part where the) © 

. 1 are lukewarm, before you put in | ingendred with this Ointmaly ® 

[0 the Flower, In applying this | and the ſame may be fucecbiy * 
| 18 | Remedy, you muſt firſt ſhave a- | uſed for the anointing; of 

way the Hairfromthe ſore place, | ſteads that are apt to breed's 'P 

and then apply the Honey-Charge | and even to procure Salivatid 5 

cold with Flax, after the man- WHITE-FOT: There d, 

ner of a Poultiſs, 3 the | vers way of making it's 1 95 

I = application once à Day till the | mong the reſt, Take c a © 

_ - | © | Sores be dried up. 2. Farriers | of Cream, or new Milk, into wy - 

os '- *_ uſe another Remedy, called rhe | put in halt an Ounce of Mc ki 

| White Plaifter, which is thus pre- piece of Cinnamon, and i 5 

tha 


pared : Boil halt a pound of Ho- | Nuzmeg fliced, chip ok une 
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from a penny hire Loaf, ſlice it 
very thin; and lay the Slices in 
the bottom of the Diſh, which 
cover with, Merrow, and put the 
Volks of a d 


Nie water, and ſwecten it with 
Sugar ; chen take out the Spices, 
fill up a broad Baſon, Wherein 
the Bread and Marrow is laid, 
bake it, but not in too hot an 
Oven, and when tis enough, ſcrape 
white Suę ar over it. 2. Another 
way is to take a Manchet cut like 
Lodenges, and ſcalded in ſome 
Cream, to Which put beaten Spice, 
Eggs, Sugar, and a little Salt, then 
put in Raiſins and Dates ſtoned, 
and ſome Marrow; but do not 
break it too much for fear it 
whey ; then ſtrew on ſome fine: 
Sugar, and ſerve it. 3. Some 
take marnings Milk, and ſoak 
therein ſome ſlices of white Bread, 
and put to a little Hower, with 
the Volks of Eggs beaten very 
ſmall; bruiſe the Bread ſo that it 
is all mixed: with the Milk, Eggs, 
and Flower; make it about the 
thickneſs of a Pancake Batterʒthen 
fl a deep earthen Pan with it, 
and lay ſome pieces of Butter on 
the top, tie a brown Paper about 
the head thereof, and put it into 
jour Oven ; when eis baked; 
there will be an hard Cruſt on 
the top of it: They may be made 
with Flower and with Rice, or 
without either, only With Bread, 
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WHITE REN x, is a Duty or 
dent of 8 d. payable yearly by 
every Tanner in the County or 


l . a viik ty So 
WHITNING; in reſpect 
linnen-Cloth; is ro matze it White, 
Which is che laſt thing done in 
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n. of Eggs to rhe: | Tarn 
cream or Milk, well beaten with 


Devin, to the Duke ot Cornwalls| 
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ine is to make it ſomething whites 
by wafhing it wich Lye made kx 
Garſt- Aſhes. JETTE | 
I W.HIT NING.gf Tarn, - See. 
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KOO B07 e Mora: | 
WHOOP, Whoopoo; is the Shep - 
herds Call or Cry to call his Sheep 
together, to bring them to the 
Fold r n oa 
'.. WHUZ : This is the * 
fluttering of Partridge or P 


or 

ea- 
Ea oor ne note att 
| , WIGHT. Iſls of. This Tfland, 
which lies South of Hampſlure, a- 
bout three Miles from Hurſt Ca- 
ſtle, may be aptly called the Gar- 
den ot England, ſo pleaſant is its 
Situation, the Air ſo good, and 
[che Soil ſo fertile: In Length a- 
bout 20 Miles, and 12 in Bredth; 
its E orm oval, ending with two 
Peninſula's, one Eaſt and the o- 
ther Weſt, and the Sea coaſt na- 
turally fenced about with ſteep 
and craggy Rocks, amonęſt which 
the Shingles and the Needles n 
the North-weft are well known 
to Seamen: Southwards, where 
it looks towards France, it is in- 
acceſſible, but towards the North- 
weſt” ſome what flat and plain. 
This Iſland not only affords ex- 
cellent Paſture; and abundance of 
Corn, even for Exporta tion, but 
alſo Fiſh, Fowl, and Veniſon in 
abundance: To which muſt be 
added, that the Sheep here bear 
ſo ſine a Fleece, that the Wool 
is next in eſteem to the Lemm ſter 
in Herefordſhire, and counted bet- 
ter than Gottes-walds in G/oceſter-: 
ſhire.— The whole Iſland is di- 
vided into two particular Parts, 
called East and Weſt-Megen, con- 
two Market; Towns, Nen pont and. 
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WII D BOA, called a Pig of 
the Sounder the Iſt, akiog the 2d, 
and a Hogs-ſtcer the third Vear 
of his Age, is named a Boar the 
fourth, when leaving the Sound- 
er; he is alſo called Singler or 
Sangler; is an Animal that is ever 


pigged with as many Teeth at 
the Forreſt and taken Head end- 
Ways, he will not be put out of 


firſt, as he ſhall ever have after, 
which will only increaſe in num- 
ber, but not in bigneſs; amongſt 
which they have four, which are 
called Tuſhes, or Tusks, whereof 
the two biggeſt do not hurt when 


he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to whet By 

viſed not to hunt a young Boar of 
[three Tears old at force, fur he 
will ſtand 2 . long as any yuung 


the other two loweſt, with which 
they frequently kill. They feed 
vpon all kind of Corn and Fruits 
which they can come at, as alſo 
Roots, and in April and Hay up- 
on the Buds of Plumb- trees and 
Chefnur trees, and all other ſweet 
Buds they can find, eſpecially on 
the Buds of Brom and ' Zuniper, | 
and are never Meaſled, as our 
tame Swine : Their ſeaſon begins 
in the midſt of September, and 
ends about the beginning of De- 
cember, when they go 4 Brim- 
ming. kl, Ig 
WILD. BOARHUNTING. This 
is a Bcaſt that will commonly a- 
hide the Bay before he goes our of 
his Den, and lies moſt commonly 
in the ſtrongeſt holds of Thorns 
and thick Buſhes, and it it ſo 
chance that there is a Sounder of 
them together, then if any break 
aſunder, the reſt will run away; 
and if a Boar be hunted from a 


* 


thick ſtrong Covert, he will nor 


fail to go back the ſame way he 


you may hunt him at force, ia 
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and draw to the oùt: ſides of the 


Wood, but this is only to hearken 
to every ſide, and if he hears the 
noiſe of the Hounds, then will he 
return, and will not be compel- 


ed to go that way till Night; but 
when * has once Nee 


his way, either by Man, Dog, 
; 


Voice, Blowing, or any thit 
hay, neither will a great Boar Cry | 


when he is killed; .- 


But more particularly; be ad- 


light Deer, bur in the gth-Year 
vou do an Hart at ten: And in 
the rearing this Animal, you need 
not be afraid ro come near him, 
tor he values you not, and will 


«lic ſill, and will not he featel 


alone; and tis to be "obſerved, 
that if he intend to bide in his 
Den, then he will make ſome 


eroſſing or doubling at che ent) 


thereof, upon ſome High-way er 
beafen Path, ito HEE 
man being early in the Woods, 
may jade of his Subti t and. 
prepare for his Game--according- 
Iy. If he be a great "Boar, and 
one that Fath lain Tong to Teſt; 
let him hunt him with good tore 


came thither; and when he is not 


reared, he never ſtays, but flies 
continuallystill he comes tothe 
place where he was farrowed and 
brought up; but if he be hunted 


in a Forreſt or Hold where he 


fore him; but if 
the Hounds, he Wilk turn Hed 


Was bred, he will hardly be for- 
(ed our of it, tho! he will ſome- | 


8 3 
/ 


ing upon any thing he Jees be 
but if he be charged 

home, and hard laid unto with 
and fly. It's good d rave mm 
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tic middle thereof, the other at 


al Eye of che Beaſt, which way 


bath made Water, for the burn 


ing of his Bladder quickly makes 


him weary. = EE” hwy! 

Now, if you ſtrike at him wich 
Sword or Boar-ſpear, do it not 
low, for then you will hit him 
on the Snout, which he values 
not, for he watches to take blows 
on his Tusks or chereabouts ; but 
lifring up your Hand, ſtrike right. 
down, and have'a ſpecial care of 
your Horſe, for it you ſtrike and 
hare him, ſo will he you if he 
can; bur he very rarely ſtrikes a 
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early in the Morning before he \ force back again 
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ter; and in ſuch” cafes there is 

no remedy, but for another of his 
Companions to come up and 
charge the Boar with his Spear, 
and then pretend to wound him 
wich his Dart, bur not caſting it, 
for fear of hurting the Hunter; 
and this will make the Boar turn 
upon the ſecond Perſon, t whoſe 
affiſtance the firſt muſt again come 
in, with which both will have 
'work enough; nay, when the 
Boar feels himfelf ſo wWounded that 
he 'cantor live, were it not for 


Man till he be firſt wounded 
himſelf; but 'aftet, it, behoves 
the Hunters to be very wary, for 
he will run fietceh without fear 
upon his Purſuers, wherein if he 
receive nor. his Mortal wound, 
he overthirows his Adverſary, ex- 

cept he fall flat on the Ground, 

and then he need not fear much 

harm; for his Teeth cannot cut 


che Forks of the Boar-ſpear, he 
would preſs it on the Vanquiſher, 
and fo revenge his Death; and 

what place ſoeyer he bires, wWhe- 
ther Man or Dog, the hear of his 
| Teeth cauſes the wound to be in- 
flamed; and therefore, if he docs 
but touch the Dos Hair, he burnt 

it off; nay, Huntſmen have tried | 
the heat of his 'Teerh, by laying 


upward, bur downward; whereas 
wich the Female it is otherwiſe, . 
for ſhe will bite and tear any- 
ways; and as the Huncing-fpears 

ſhould be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into certain Forks, 


 Hairs on them as ſoon as he was 
dead, aid they have fhrivel'd up 
as with an hot Iro. 

WILD. Car. This is a ſort of 
Vermine, that is very noxious and 
deſtructive; and it is the opinion 


ſo that the Bozy may not break of experienced Huntſmen, that 


through them upon the Huntf- 
man, ſo the beſt places to wound 
him there with, are the middle of 
his Forehead, betwixt his Eye 
ids, or elſe upon his Shoulder, 
either of which is Mortal. 
Again, in café the Bt make 
head againſt the Hunter, he muſt 
bx fly for it, but meet him witk 
dis Spear, h ding one Hand on 


tie ead, ſtanding one Foot be- 
bre another, and having a ſpe- 
Herer he winds or turns the ſame; | 


for ſuch is his nature, that he 
lomerimes ſnarches the Spear out 


ſne makes as good à Cry, and 
leayes as great a Scent as any 
Creature that is hunted: But 
tho' her caſe be nor ſo good as 
that of the Martern, yet it is very 


warm and medicinal for ſeveral 


Aches and Pains in the Bones 
and Joints; alſo her Greafe is ve- 
ry good for Sinews that are 
run : This aud the Martern 
are not to be ſought purpoſely, 
unleſs the Huntfman ſees them 
where they prey, a can 'g0 
readily to them; but if an Hound 
chance to croſs them, he will 
hunt it as ſoon as any Chafe, and 
they; make a noble Cry as. 


bt their Hands, or recoils the 


4 


long as they ſtand up; but when 
8 * Fffa " they 
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WI 
they: can, da it no longer, dhe) 
will take a Tree, and ſo deceive. 
the Hounds; bur if the Hounds 
hold in to them, and will not give 
it over ſo, they will then lea 


from-one_Tree to another, and | k 


make great ſhift for their Lives, 
with much paſtime to the Huntſ- 
man. 5 "ary £4 . . Th 2 97 
WILD. FIRE, is a. Diſeaſe in 
Sheep, which cho” infectious and 
eie, and reputed uncura- 


Fl 


ble, yet take Chervil and ſtamp 
it with old Ale, and make a Salve, 
thereof, with which anoint the, 
Sore, it will kill the Fire, and ſet 
che Sheep ſafe... „ 5 
* WILU-GOAT : This Animal 
is as big as an Hart, tho not 
ſo long, or ſo long Legged, but 
it is as fleſhy ; they have wreaths 
and wrinkles on their Horns, 
which declare what their Age is; 
for according to the number of 
them, ſuch is che number of their 
Years ; which Wrearhs the Beaſt 
moveth, but not his Beam, which 
if it be an old Goat, may be as 
big as a Man's Leg. They have 
a great long Beard, are of a 
browniſh grey. Colcur, very ſhag- 
gy, having a long black Liſt down 
the ridge of the Back, and the 
Track is bigger than the Slot of 
an Hart; they fawn as an Hind 
or Doe, in May, bring forth but 
one, which they ſuckle and bring 
up in the ſame manner as the 
tame Goat does her Kid ; but a- 
bout fawning time the Females 
ſeparate from the Males attend- 
ine till Rutting-time, and in the 
mean whilethey will run at Man 
or Beaſt, and fight as Harts do 
one agairg 


tinue therein a month or five 
weeks; aud. when that ſeaſon is 
over, they deſcend from the 


Mountains and Rocks, their a- | 


> | they come not very low, 
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b2de forthe Summer ſeaſon, and. 
Herd themſelves not only ro avoid 


the Snom, but becauſe they can 
find no Food any longer, and ye. 


keep at the foot of the Hills, ul 
about Eaſter, when they It 


turn again, every one chooſing 


| ſome ſtrong Hold in the Roh, 


as the Harts in the Thickets. The 
He, when he goes to Rut, has his. 
Throat aud Neck much bigger 
than uſual; he has a very ſtrong 
Back, and what is moſt ſtrange, 


another. They go to Goat goes down to the f bis 
Rut about Allhallandtide, and c: n- 


chough he | ſhould fall from 
ion high, ten Poles length, be 
will receive no harm, and wil 
walk as ſecurely on the ſharp "mn 
of the Rocks, as an Horſe in tle 


High-way.. Laſtly , this Beaſt MW. 
feeds like a Deer, only beſides 

Ivy, he will eat Moſs. and the 
like Stuff; in the Spring chef I | 
make their Fumets round, and WF , 
after wards broad and flat, asihe WF 
Hart when he comes to feed . 
Il! 


WILD-GOAT-HUNTING. 4: ; 
hallantide is the chiefeſt ſeaſon 
for hunting of theſe Animals, and . 
before you go actually upon the 
Sport, obſerve well the ad van. 
tages of the Coaſts, the Rocks hy 

nd places where the Goats le; 
then ſer Nets and Toyles towards WF E 
the Rivers and Bottoms, for * BY 
cannot be expected the Hounds fe 
ſhould follow a Goat down every I de 
place of the Mountains: It wil 
be moreover neceflary for ſome V 
to ſtand on the cop of the Ro ler 
and throw down Stones, as o ui 
caſion requires; and where mel n 


Ke * " h 
Brooks or VVaters in the betta ſti 
here place your Relays, ad i his 
qhem never tarry till che Hounds Pit 
come in which were calt off, aud 2 
Wy 


his is the beſt help, tor 1155 


PAS. 
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Mind, befals an Horſe when you 


W tis Body fo abundantly, . chat 
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can neither follow on Foot nor] when R off his wind, 
WILLY the Wiſp. See Inis] may know | 
I drawing together his Flanks, and 
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WILTS HI RE, is an inland blowing wide his Noſtrils. 
County, bounded on the North} ' TO Cure this Diſtemper, firſt 


by Gloceſterſpire, on the South by 


Take the Guts of an Hedgehog, 


Dorſet and Hampſhires, Eaſtward'| dry them and beat them to pow- 


by Barkſhire, and VVeſtward by 
Gloceſter and Somerſetſhires, about 
forty Miles in Length from North 
to South, thirty in Breadth from 
Eaſt ro VVeſt ; in which com- 
pals of Ground ir contains 876009 
Acres, and near 28000 Houſes, 
the whole divided into 29 Hun- 
dreds, wherein are 304 Pariſhes, 
21 Market-Towns, 12: whereof 
are privileg'd to ſend Members 
to Parliament. It's an healthful, 
pleaſant and fruitful County, the 
North . parts whereof are ſome- 
what Hilly and full of VVoods, . 
but the South more level, and 
the middle, commonly known by 
the name of Salisbury Plain, by 
reaſon of its great evenneſs, 
wherein are fed innumerable 
Flocks of Sheep: And amongſt 
its principal Rivers. are reck' ned 
the Willy, Adder, - Avon, Tfis, Ken- 
net, and Deveril, which laſt runs 
a Mile under- ground. See Stone 
benge, Wandeſdrke, cc. 

WIND, is a multitude of dry 


Exhalations drawn up from the which give the Horſe inthe mor- 
ning faſting four ot five times, 


Eirth, and above the Earth en- 
forceth here and there, being in- 
deed a perpetual flux of Air. 

WIND-BROKEN, or Broken 


let him ſtand long in a Stable 
without Exerciſes, wuerein groſs 
and thick Humours are drawninro 


ſticking to the hollow parts of 
his Lungs, they ſtop up his ind. 


932 


der, of which give the Horſe two 
Or three ſpoon | 

Wine or IU — then 10 e reſt 
ſweet Butter, of — 1 round 
Balls or Pills, and give him two 
or three after his Drink, and let 
him faſt two or three Hours after 
it. 2. Take Wheat-Flower, the 


feed, Cumminſeeds,, of each three 
Drams, make them into fine Pow- 
der, and then into a Paſte with 
Anne and ſweet Butter, of each a 
like quantity, and put thereto the 
Volks of two new-laid Eggs, make 


Morning faſting give him three 
or four of them rolled up in the 
Powder Elicampane, and chat of 
Liqueriſh, of each alike. 3. An- 
other very good Receipt is to take 
Boars or , Barrows-dung dried = 
beaten to powder, a ſpoonful ot 
it, with about two or three Thim- 


| blefuls of the Powder of Brimſtone 


put into a quart of warm Mik, 


reſting a day between each taking, 


I will very much help, if not al- 


together cure him; and if you 


make him ſick, you may give 
him a larger proportion, not ex- 
ceeding two ſpoonfuls. 4. But the 
beſt way of all is to take Mullet- 


to fine Powder, making them up 


Pipe, (5 as the wind cannot ger | in Balls with ordinary Honey, 


backwards nor forwards: Bur 


the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg, and 


fomecu es it comes to an Horſe | give him three at à time tor four- 


W 


* 


oy . oa 


ow it by his heaving and 


fuls in a pint of 


Powder of Mullet, Gentian, Ani- 


this Paſte into Balls, and every. | 


find that this Drink does nor 


leaves, dry them and reduce them 
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and his Outs wet with good Ale 


WIN D-COLICK. See Co- laif 
Fr | Ii place warm; daub it all over 


and are ſo painful to him, eſpe- 


on of this evil Malady. 


are to open them the length of 
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deen or fifteen Days together 


and let him not drink any 

cold Water during che time, and 
let his Exerciſe be moderate, and 
his Hay ſprinkled with Water, 


or Beer. 


WIND. FLOWER. See he- 
mony, mn 
- WIND-GALLS, is a Diſtemper 
in Horſes, being bladders full of 
Corrupt Gelly, which being let 
forth is thick, and ot the colour 
of a yolk of an Egg; they are 
ſometimes great, ſometimes ſmall, 
and grow upon each ſide of the 
fetlock- Joints upon all ſour Legs, 


cially in the Summer Seaſon, 
when the weather is hot, and the 
ways hard, that they make him 
not only halt down right, but 
ſometimes falls They come for 
the moſt part from extream La- 
bour and Heat, whereby the Hu- 
mours being diſſolved, do flow 
and reſort to the hollow places 
about the nether Joints, and 
there ſettle, which is the occafi- 


The general methods of Cure, 


à Bean, and thruſt out the Gelly; 
then apply the White of an Egg, 
and Oil of Bay, with Hurd's Plui- 
ſterwiſe thereto; or, after the 
Gelly is let out, lap a wet woollen 


Cloth about it, and with a Tay- | 
lor's hot preſſing. Iron, rub upon 
the Cloth, till all the moiſture is 


dried up; then daube it all over 
with Pitch, Miſtick, and Rofin 


boyled together, and lay Hurds | 
upon it; bur you muſt ſhave a: |. 


way the Hair, and open the Sor- 
rance: But the more particular 


Receipts for the Cure hereof are, 


* 


Days together, and not clip a 
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Perxxin, of each tothe quantiry 

an H.zel-Nut, and of Stone-piteh, 
to the quantity of a Wa Nut, 
with a little powdered 'Brim- 
"ſtone, melt all together; then put 
in as much Turpentine as a Walls 
Nur will contain, and ſpread it 
upon a Plaiſter, lay it to the 


with the ſame Salve, and fla 


upon that, and let it remain til 


it fall away of it ſelfl. 2. Some 
take Oil of Vinegar, and dipping 
their Thumbs therein, — the 
Sorrance with it every Day till 
che Hair fall off, and that will 
canſe the Wind-galls to break out 
and bleed; then Heal and Cute 
them as already taught. 3. 0. 
thers take about half a pint of 
Whitewine-Vinegar , an Ounce of 
Roman-Vitroil, one of Maftick, 
one Dram of white Copperas, and 
an Ounce and a Dram of Euphy- 
bium, all which they hoyl tope- 
ther till a fourth part be con- 
ſumed; then ſtrain it out, and 
put it into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped; 
and in the uſing, rub about a 
ſpoonful thereof upon each ſide, 
where they are, for three orfour 


way the Hair. 4. Take a Guan 
of ſtrong Vinegar, and four Oun- 
ces of Galbanum beaten, digeſt 
them on hot Aſhes for twenty 
four Hours, ſtirring them from 
time to time, till the Gaba. 
num be wholly diſſolved; then 
put in a pound of common Tir: 
'rentine; and boil over a flow fird 
for halt an Hour; after which 
add Maſtick in powder wg 
"Ounces, one Ounce of Bole, mi 
and make a Charge, which-appif 
hot. It is an excellent Remedy 
and generally one © applicand! 
ſerves, 5. But others fay, Wl 
the beſt and laſt Remedy 8 


x. Take Tarbamahige, Kelle 


Wade, i i eg 
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you think fit to convey the Wa- 
may be made of what Diame- 
cording to the ſtrength of the 


AMird-mill, and height that tlie f thereof, it conſiſts of ſeveral, 1. 
Water is raiſed: The Trunk of 


lars, then 1q 
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reſolves and diſſipates them ſo 
entirely that they never return a- 
gain; but it ſpoils the Sale of 
the Horſe tho' not his Service. 


WIND-MILLS for raiſing Was 
watering of Land, ſeveral Mills. 
of this kind have been uſed, ſuch 
as the Horizontal -Wind-mitl, 
which by a wheel with Buckets 
or Scoops fixed upon Chains; 
alſo by a wheel carrying the Wa- 
ter up in Buckets fixed thereun- | 
to, caſt the ſame forcibly from it 
by che ſwiftneſs of its motion; 
but the beſt is that made with 
vertical Sails, like the ordinary 
Wind mills, only more in num- 
ber, but not ſo long, placed on 
an Axis of a proportionable 
length to the length of the vanes, 
the one end reſting on a moye- 
able hollow piece of Timber, 
that will move round over the 
Pump , as there is occaſion to 
turn the Vanes, the other end 
reſting on a ſemicitcle, in which 
are ſeveral notches and ſlays, 
ſo that it may be placed as you 
pleaſe, that be che Wind which 
way it will, by the motion of 
that on the Semicircle, you will 
have it at the one ſide of the 
Vanes or the other: Let the 
Pump over which one end of the 
Axis reſts, be placed in the Pit 
or Well, out of which you in- 
tend to raiſe the Water, and the 
Noſe or Mouth at ſuch height as 


ter into a Trough; which Pump 
ter is thought convenient, ac- 


the Pump may be made round, 


well: The Bycker muſt be always 
dipt into el al dhe W 8 
which prevents much troub e and 
injuryto the work : The Hande 
of the Pamp muf be extended 
in_Jength to the Axis of 


Wind-mill, which. muſt be made 
craoked to receive and move 
the ſame, like unto the Axis of 
a Cutler's 1 or Dutch 
nee turned wich the 
dot; or the end of the Axis ef 
the Windmi may reſt on a Cylin 
der or * made moveable > 


the t the Pump it ſe 
with the crooked Neck or e 
within the Cylinder; fo that 
when you turn it any way, ſtill 
the end of the Axis is perpendi- 
cular over the Pump. A Chan- 
nel alſo covered or open to con: 
vey the Water our of the River 
into the Pit or Well, wherein the 
Pump ſtands; and care muſt be 
had that the Handle r Rod ft 
the Bucket be ſo made, that it 
may, ſwivel- like, turn any way, 
as you turn your Wind Vanes 
without twiſting, or 1 
injuring the Bucket, which Viind- 
mill or Engine, by any reaſonable 
Gale of Wind, will raiſea very 
great ei of Water, pro- 

ortionable to its ſtrength and 
weiht, wich, caſe, being made 
with , a ſmall Charge comparaxi- 
vely, and being not eqmpoſed of 
very many partz, requires. the 
leſs repair, and. is leſs ſubject to 
damaze by viulens Winds. 

. WIND-MILL ::./The uſe of a 
-Wind-mill for. the grinding of 
Corn, Cc. is well known, ſo- 
that there needs nothing to be 
ſaid of it; but as to the parts 


; tour long Poles; thar are fixed 4 


or it you would have it made j croſß in the b — 
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| Cloth is ſpread forth. 3. The 


that on which the Carcaſs or Bo- 
Stair- Tree, is the poſt on which 


Porch. 12. The Sail or Mind 


dle, which is fixed in the fill 


ſnaking drops down into the Mill. 


Corn Ground cometh out. 27. 


they gather it into little heaps, 
wherein it lies the firſt day to 


* P. 5 . 


Sail-Cloths. 4. The Sil, on which 
the Mill-poſt is fixed, lying croſs 
on the Ground. 5. The Spurs, 
them that ſupporr the Mill-poſt. 
6. The Mill poſt, or Main- poft, 


dy of the Mill ſtands and turns. 
7. The Stairs, Ladder and Whee! 
to turn the Mill about. 8. The 


the Mill turns. 9. The Body or 
Carcaſs, or outſide of the Mill. 10. 
The Sides. 11. The Part or 


end, 13. The Cover or Roof. 14. 
The Fanro ſhew how the Wind 
blows. 15. The Shaft, that on 
which the Sail Rods are ſet. 16 
The Cog- wheel. 17. The Rowne- 
wheel, that turns the upper Mill- 
ſtone. 18. The Mill. ſtones. 19. 
The Bandret or Mill-Rind, a Croſs 
like Iron, laid in the upper 
Stone to turn it. 20. The Spin- 


Rinde and the Round- wheel. 21. 
The Hopper that holds the un- 
ground Corn in it. 22. The 
Shoe or Shough, the Corn by its 
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WIN“ 
more certain in the more-Sourh: 
ernly Regions than with us, the 
effects of them are more certam 
tor cho” the Wind be exact in 
the South · Eaſt point, and tliatit 
Rain that Day, yet it may be in 
the ſame place another Day, and Wanc 
yet be fair weather;' alſo, that 
Wind which brings Rain to one 
part of rhe Iſland; may- not to 
another, the propinquity of the Mon: 
Sea being to be conſidered, where 
that Wind brings Rain more fre. Writ 
quently, than to andther where 
the Sea is more remote. Pre 
As to the quality of wars No 
are different, according to thet 
poſitions ; the ' Eaſt-Wind being 
counted propitious neither to fro 
Man nor Beaſt; the North-winds 
are more ſerene than the other; Wic 
but when the Wind turns from 
any other Coaſt to the South, or 
removes from the South after it Nor 
has been long there, it uſually ge 
brings alteration of weathes: 
The South and Weſt Winds are Wor 
generally more hot and moiſt, 
the North and Eaſt more clear, Wior 
dry and cold, and the Eaſtem ect. 


{ Winds uſually make our freſh wa- pot 


23. The Rack: ſtaff that thakes , 
the Shough. 24. The Ring, the For 
wood 


that keeps the Corn in 
grinding between the Stones. 25. 
The Spout, the place where the 
Ground Corn cometh out. 26. 
The Tough, the place where the 
The Liſt, that which raiſes the 
Mill-Stones higher or lower. 

WIND-ROWS : This is the 


name they give unto the long 


Rows of Grals, which, after it 
is Mowed, they gather up into 
that form, from which W:nd-Rows 


dry, and are called Graſs- Cocks. 


WINDS! As they are much 
1 a 4 * 2 5 5 


| £ 
+ 


ters much clearer than the VVeſt; Wt i 
Sowing the North is beſt; Wi | 
the South for Grafting or Ino 
culating; this laſt Wind being Wore 

-alſo worſe ſor the Bodies f att 
Men, for it — 
Ty 


makes them more dull and h 
brings Peſtilential Diſeaſes, Gr, 
And Beaſts alſo ate not to be. Wn 
empted from theſe Influences 2 
The VVeſt ind is moift, mii m. 
and calm, and friendly to Ve ge 
tables: The Eaſt dry, me r 
biting and deadly, and if er. 
blows much in the Spring, 
jures Fruits by breeding Wang 
W OS CHA TER IIS 
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WIN 
All Winds blowing much, 
geanſe the Air, ſtill and quiet 
zummers being the -moſt un- 
rhole ſom, and ſubject to F̃eſti· 
eutial and Epidemical Diſeaſes. 
if in great Rains the Winds riſe 
nd fall, it's an indication that 
e Rain will forthwith geaſe, 
nd if it vary much in 2 few 
Hours, and then be conſtant ro 
me place, it ſignifies): ts Jong 
continuance chere: The; Squth- 
jind blowing ar the beginning 
Winter, and cken the North, 
preſages a cold VVinter; but the 
North blowing firſt and then the 


f x ß Eg 


4 fourh, is a ſign it will be warm 
g mild: The blowing of VVinds 
> iom ſeveral Coaſts, with other 
oncomitant Cauſes, are the true 
„ reſignificators of Thunder, as 
m Mic blowing of them aloft with 
or WW murmuring or _ hollow Noiſe 
it Wore chan below, commonly pre- 
es Rain; ſo does the blowing 
1 Ir the compreſſion of the Winds" 
fe Wownwards, cauſing ſmoak to 
ſt, Welcend, c. more than uſual : 


oreover if the Winds blow di- 


ar | 
rn etly downwards, and cauſe a 
. Wocionin the water ſeveral ways, 


Ir force the Duſt to ariſe with 
be Wind, that is repercuſſed by 
e Earth; or if alſo they in- 
ug Worce Hay, Corn, or other things 
of W' the Fields up aloft into the 
te, ir, which denotes to us the 
vy, Wollneſs of the Vapours in the 
ir, which by the heat of the 
un doth emit ſuch caſual Blaſtz, 
r they rarely happen but in 
mmer and in the Day time 
ley do prognoftick ind and 
metimes Rain to ſucceed, o- 
er cauſes concurring, or other · 
ile extream Heat: Bur if theſe 
bil- winde are very great, they 
b elase che approach of Tem- 
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hereof is xo reſtore loſt Appetite; - 
and is very uſeful for all-firk Hor - 


— 


good 


de ſucceſs, cho it never purges 
when it is given by: itſelf, it 
promotes the Operation of Pur- 
 gatves, by opening the paſſages, 
and ſometimes provokes; Urine 


ſtands in need of ſuch Evacua- 
tions: And beſides, it's excel- 
lent for Glyſters, In the com- 
pounding of ir, rake five or fix 
pieces of the fineſt Glaſs'of An- 
timony, beat them ſmall; and in- 
fuſe them all Night in a quart or 
five half, pints of VVhitewine or 
Claret + Next Morning take our 


whole Year without looſing irs 


Emetick-wine by letting it ſtand 
four and twenty Hours in a Cup 


will ſerve perpetually , if you 
rake care after eve 2, infuſion to 
ſcour the Cup with water, and 


ment that ſtick to it. 3. Pur 
two Ounces of Liver of Antimo- 
ny in powder in a three quart 
ottle full of V/hitewine or Cla- 
ret; after four and twenty Hours 
you may take our five half pints, 
and fill up the bottle with freſh: 


VVine, and by taking out and 


filling up the ſame quantity con- 
| ſtape] „ you may have Freſh E- 


| metich-wine weak day in theYear, | 


without any ot 


. 


er charge than 


that of the VVine ; or you may 


make | Emetick-wine that is ve 
good by infuſing two Dunces of 


Algaret in a bottle of that Liquor, 
4. Put an Ounce of Angelical Pow- 


der tg three Quartsof VVine, it 
will be an excellent preparative, 
and not very chargeable, but ex- 


— 


treamlꝝ uſeinl. The continued 
8 uſe 
ö — = 6 | 


i 


admira- 1 


very powerfully , when Nature 


the powder which will ſerve a 


Vertue. 2. Tou may alſo make 


of Regulus of Antimony, which : 


to waſh away the dregs or ſedi - 


WIN 
 WINE-MEASURE- ''! 
Wine | Neaſures are ſin 
n thoſe of Ale and * 
hold proportion as about 4 
ſo that 4 Gallons of Beer M 
are almoſt 3 Gallons of Wit 


WI N 

| uſe of thislVinepurifies the Bloo 15 
reſiſts Corruption, preſerves the 4 
Wind, by opening and clearing 

the paſſages of the Lungs, keeps 

the Horſe in Perfect Health, and 


| 


prevents Sickneſs. 
la thoſe — 
is ſcuroe, and Beer common you 


may uſe the latter inſtead of che 
former, in all the preparations 
of Antimony, which I order to be 
made with Wine; for it will alſo 

grow Emetich, and produce very 
79 effects; and there cannot 
be à better Liquor for Clyfters 
than Emerick Beer, to which you 
may add other proper In di- 


— 2 


ents, as you do co che uh das þ 
coctions. | 


{ 


- 78 i Za FP: Wine SOT 


1 A Tun of Wine weighing Awirdupris 17 0 weight” 
een 3 


holds 18;7 Half 4 


bead 63 Gallons; a Punciun 


Meaſure, and each Gallons 
VVine is 231 Cubical he 
9 Pound, 1 Ounce, and 11 Dun 
Auoiraupois of Rain- water 


theſe Gallons a Runle: of VVir 


Gallons and 2 half; Das 
Wine holds 42 Gallon wk 4 


Gallons; a Pipe or But holds 15 


and a Tin 5 W 
Pines, T e $7 Wis; 
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place it H our bore when 
on have let it abroach, chen put 
i che Linnen, and rake it in a 
Iry Cask, after pur in five or fix | 
ances of powder d All, ſhake 
them well rogether, ſo upon let- 
jing, it will be fin d down, dei 
ome clear and pleafant Wine. 
| WINGED, is an Epither gi 
y Boraniſts to ſuch Sceds as 
＋ beit Hairs growing ar e 
WINLACE, or . Winch, is * 
hereby any burden is wound 
p or — _ of a Nee 
ther dee „ 
WINTER FIN EINok, in e 
anc Real, is a large, round, and | 
elowiſh - "Pear, ſpeckled with | 
tle reddiſh Spots, and @ ſhort | 
alk, a great bearer,” and grows 
pe in Janudry, 
8 wiNTER-LEMMON, isa Pear | 
ape and colour like a middle 
ed Lemmon, with a'very hard, 
"ng and gritry Pulp, but full of 
ice, and extreamly Musked : 
s ripe in Jung and Februa- 


WINTER-MARVEL, called by 
he Fre ch, le Fetit out, Bouvar, 
Ir Ruſſet Anjou, is a Pear of the 
- Wizncts and ſhape of the Ambret, 
clear Green, fpotted, and 
newhat yellow when ripe ; it's 
try round; the. Crown jetting 
urwards, the Stalk ſmall, and | 
ett loug, bur bending, and the 
n between rou h aud ſoft; 
+ W Body uneven, extream- 
tine and melting, Juice ſweer, | 
ed and perfum d, 

„ metime grows doughy and infi- 
— Ab 7550 in Wenn and 
a] bender 

led PEpine 3 is a very | 
Pear, and comes nearer to — 


Fee 


6 Twaker this, [a -bluncifh- 


1 er 


talk, ara and fog 
Tr's .-abour two or three 


en the ordinary 


fine and render, Taſt agree 
ice fweer, and r 
, ripens uſually 


«oe Quince- ſtock, loves 4 
I Soil, and * prercy long! before it 


j 
WINTER-RUSSKLET ; ir dif- 


T 


Ip render and ſhort, but full 
| of grirrineſs, very Juicy, but 2 
greeniſh wildiſh ty: eis ripe in 
February 
[ WITHERING of a Cow, is 
has not eaſt her Cleanſing, Which 
if not remedy'd will quickly Kill 
her; to prevent which, x. 8 
| Coleworts, Mallows, Maiden 
Mugwort, Betony, Arif oloebia; Va 
which boil in Hater, and give 
unto the Beaſt lukewarm, 2. O. 
thers take Ariiolochia, Myrrh and 
Peyper, and bruifing them, give 


ſtrong Ale, milkwarm'; and this 


forth her latter Burden, but dead 


| which Barley is but ſinged in the 


| WITHY, Sallow. Oxier, and 
| 1 by C aro next tko the Ort- 
ard, and preferred to the Olive, 


440 raiſed; of 7 and univer- 


reckog 


. 7 3 - K 8 e 
r ͤ— ts TR IRy \o rr 23««* 4 


\thiek about itz Head, much big- 


Skin Fattin - like; E | 
between Green and v hte, Pulp 


— ſueceeds we r. Frees 7 


fers very little or nothing from 
| the dry Martin ; bur there is an- 
other ſort of 2 greeniſh Colour, 
| growing g yellow as ir ripens, the 


when ſhe hath new Calved, "and 1 


her the ſame in Whitewine or 


will nor only cauſe her to caſt - 


Calf, and make her whole, 2. - 
Some 2 her ſmoaked Barley, 


D thereof 
for her good, 


— and Corn. Held. It is 
15 
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cCauſe of extraordinary Moiſture, | 


* 


er 

reclon them promiſcuouſly thus, 

The Common white Willow, the 
Roſe Cambridge, the black, Mi. 


rh, the round long Salle, the 


the Round ear d ſhining VVillom, the 


leſſer broad Leaved Viillow, ſilver 
Sallom, e broad VVillow, Re- 
pent broad: Leaved, che Redſtone, 
the leſſer V/illow, the ſtrait Dwarf, 


of the VVater, and the weeping 
ſides of Hills; plant them at ten 
or twenty Foot d iſtance; and 
tho they grow the ſloweſt of all 
twiggy Trees, yet they recom- 
pence it with the larger Crop, 
the VYood being tough, and the 
Twigs fit to bing ſtrongly. The 
peclings of the Branches are. fit 
to bind Arbor-poling, in Topiary 
VVorks, Vineyards, Eſpalier Fruit, 
and the like, The two principal 
ſorts of theſe VVillows are the 
hoary and the red VVithy z the 
latter, which is the Greek, the 
tougheſt and fitteſt to bind, while 


the Twigs are flexible and ten- 


der. 1 wearer iN 
Sallows grow much faſter if 
planted within reach of the Wa- 
ter in a mooriſh Ground or flat 
Plain, and where the Soil, be- 


| 


is not Arable or fit for Mea- 
dow, for in theſe caſes it is an 
extraordinary Improvement. --— 
They thrive where Birch and E!- | 
der. thrive. Before you plant 


3 


| 1 
4% The Hopping Sallows atę be 


Proves beſt in drier Bana. 
Hopping Sallows require à m 
Er Soil, and grows with, jngred 


« « + 


of a different colour, the..Twy 
reddiſh, the Leaf not 1% — 
and of a more dusky Green, may 
brittle whilſt in Twigs, a 
. when * 1 to 4 00h 
petent ſize. 'em uſe] 

the Thatcher. ow 


of a clearer Grain, and require 
moiſter Soil; plant 'em/a-bo 
deep, and a Foot and a half 
bove Ground, for then. eve 
Branch will prove exce, lem 
future Settlings. After thre 
Years: growth, being . croppt 
the 2d and 3d, the firſt. Veal 
Increaſe will be betwixt 8 and uh 
Foot long generally, the ti. 
Year's growth ſtrong enough Mrd. 
make Rakes and Pikeſtaves am ce 
fourth for Mr. Blyths Trench 
Plow, and other Utenſils for i 
Husbandman. Some plant ch; 
at full height, as ſome do at ſo 
| Years growth, but then they; 
leſs uſetul for Staves and SerlinMurbi: 
nor do they grow ſo ſpeediiches 
yet it is alſo a conſiderable ir | 
provement. — Plant them at ring 
Foot diſtance, and in the qi: | 
cunx order. — The worſt Sail" Sci 
may be planted fo near as wich ; 
inſtead of Stakes in a Hege t! 
Some of them, if permitted 
wear their tops five; or 11x feie the 
their Palms will be large, ar, | 
yield the firſt and moſt plenngWecer; 
Relief ro Bees, even betore ing fe 
Apricocks bloſſom. — The for 
Sallows yield their Palms n P. 
other Sallows; and When wh: 
blow, which is ſometimes ig 


them, it is beſt to turn up the fſomerimes June, the n urs, 
Ground with a Spade, eſpecially | four Inches long, and fu 
it you deſign them for a Flat. 


fine Cotton, of which a ea 


The vulgar round-lcay'd Sallow | 


SJ 1k 


two may be gathered) in d re 
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me profitable Uſe by an Inge- 
hy Houſewife; it gathered in 
n Evenin-s, before the Wind, 
o, and Dew impair them. | 
Wane think it it 8 dried with 
re, it might be fir for Cuſhions 
1 Ppillo ws: of Chaſticy; that Tree 
ng of old reputed Chaſt. Of 
ſe Hopping Sallaws, afrer three 
ears kooting, earh Plant will 
xd about twenty Srayes of iull 
hr foot in length, and 40 fol- 
ing, for Pikeſtaves, Perches, 
other uſeful! Materials. In a 
:5oil; plant them at ſix or eight 
Wi diſtance. — Settlinps of the 
Year's growth may be plant- 
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hich reſemb hog che inſt Sil therefor: whe our in Woods: yo 
icht doubtleſs be converted to | 


up Trees, thruſt in Trun- 
cheons of Salim, ori ſome of. 
the Aquatic: kind. The. ſwifr 
growi 
for ſome uſes as the lower, which 
makes Stocks for Gardners Spades, 


Rakes, Pikes,” Mopps, Cre. Sal- 


and the beſt of all for Painters 
FSoulbets to deſign their work 


take Truncheon as 
' wriſt of two Foot and a Half og. 
Graff both endsra Figure and 
Mulberry- Cyan of; a Foot =>. 
and ſo without Claying, ſet the 


{ the fourth as good as the 
id. — A Bank at a Foot di- 
ce from the Water, is beiter 
them than a Bog, or to be al- 
ether imme tſed in Water, — 
y Mould them about the Roots 
ry ſecond Year, . Sallows | 


e third better than the ſecond; ü = 
ſay; 


frfiiYear, and-in three, be-fit to 


.“ The Shooemakers 2 
board is made of this Sallow, as 


being beſt to preferve the e 
their Knives. 11 


De propagated like vines, by 
bing and bowing them in 
es, and covering ſome of 
ir parts with Mould; alſo by 
nzs and Layers, and ſome 
Is "by the Seeds; likewiſe: 
LScttlings are to he preferr'd. 
Ich grow neareſt the che Stock. 
* them in the, firſt fair and 


e they begin to bud. N 
bn, they begin about the end 
Dt ember. — Cut them. in the 
for Fuel, but in the Au- 


Oriers, or the 0 d Gelb,, 


monly diftinguiſhed from Salomo, 
ay, Fall are from Wirtys, being 


much; ſmaller than the Sallows, . 


and ſnorter Liv d, and requining”” 
_ ore conſtant Miele, Planx 

them rather in à dryiſh than over 
moiſt Ground, which ve . 


ant weather in February, ; be- ; quently eut Trenches to avert, It 
Near is more limber and Ie xible for 
Baskets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, 


Lattices,- Cradles the Bod ies of 


n for Uſe; but i in dhe work 
In Poplar Leaves, | a twig or 
which being twiſted Arch- 

will produce 

, and ſuddenly. furniſn a 
If; in Coppices one in four 
© a, Sallom. ſett, the Profit 


Coaches and W 2 for which 
tis of excellent ule, light, durable 


dles, Stays, Bands ; likewiſe for 


e e e ifs en 
N : Fa ; > 
ot | 


4 recompence the Care * e eee e 


but the other are proper ſor 


Sallow is not ſo tough” | 


» 


:low"Coal is tlie fooneſk; cenſumed; 


N 


with When you Graft: Sallow; 0 
big 458 yo tr 


F 


are of innumerable; kinds; es- 


— 


Stock ſu far into the Grqund, as 
but the ſeeond ear is beter the Plant may be three or Cuts 

Inchetz above S ſome 
will thrive exceedingly the 


tranſplant; ; The ſeaſon; Serine 5 


} i 


and neat; as alſo for 8 Hur- 


lentiful þ Fiſh-wairs, and to ſupport the 
Banks of impetuous Bivers. It is 
alſo' beſt for all wicker and twi g- 


the fine Golſtone; the yellow, green, | 


Cut cheſe or zers in 10190 — 
Shoot ; for if 1 ſtand 
they become” more | inflexi 
cut them cloſe to the — 2 
Foot or fo above Earth, about 
the beginning of October; but it 


you attend tiſi che Cold be paſt, 
et about London We 


Nis better; 7 
cut em in the moſt piercing your: 
ſons, and plant them till C 

mas, which thoſe | who do hot 
obſerve are judged ill Husbands. 
When they are cut, make them. 
up into Bundles, and give them 
ſhelrer : Such as are for white 
work, being made up in Bolts as 


they call them, ſhould be ſet n and half a: Yard 18 gti, 
Water, che ends dipped ; but for mooriſn Ground, Saal of 


black and ünpeeled, preſerved: 
under! Covert only, or in ſome 
Vault or Cellar, ro keep them 
freſh; ſprinkling them now and 
then in exceſſive hot weather; 
the peelings or ſplicings of the 
former are uſed by Gardners and. 


55 


$- 


the VVatef, and keep them 
more chan half 4 Foot 10 
x ST then they | 


1 arr Wa ditertut f 
ef, | Les, and thereſore ro be Mei 
3 | ſeparately: wich cheſe ou 
s tie their H hops to them 
The white: a bf 4 

5 Tear or two gro th is uſed fog 
| Green- and quarter Can 
Hoops, of which-rhe'Seameny 
great quantities, are nm th 
cougheſt SOrg, fy TR 
The ice, br dhe e 
ever the Im let alſo che Gold 
yellow and- White, which is 
tor Propa garion ànd Breed, ſil 
be 8 0. oft 
'three Years 


4; 


f 
| 


1 Plaut wen, * 
and all Februat yy” d "hi 
8 ern Bhd then! 
tghrs, like "Quick ſers;' anda 


muſthe 


Coopers. 

In Enzland, Odier are of three 
vulgar ſorts ; one of lictle worth, 
being brictle, much reſembling | 
theforemenrioned Sallow=—There | 
is another, called Perch, of limber | 
and green 'Twigs, with a ſlender + 
Leaf. The third ſort is like che 
ſecond, but the twigs not alt 5 
ther ſo green, but ayes 
this is the beſt for uſe, 
and hardy. — The uſual Wes 
by which the Basket makers of 
London call them, are, the hard 
Celſter, the Horſe Gel ſter, whipin 
or ' ſhrivelled Gelfter, the black | 
Gelſter; che hard, ſoft," ſharp, 
 ſtender top d yellow Gol nes, and & 


1 


nale, or ſpeckled Oxier, Swallow- | 
Tail, and the Spaniard”; the Han- 
ders Will , which comes to be 
large Tree, as big as ones Middle, t 
the oftner cut the better There 


| 


Willa at any mild and pe 
4 ſeaſon berween Leaf and 


i of Seeds contained in cheit A 


5 


lizentiy cleanſed trom 14 1 
and Ouze,' and freque 

to form ſingle — if 
few or none grow double. 11 
them every ſesond Near 
Septembry, the Autumn Cus 
being beſt; but — 
may Stur Wirhys, Sallows,. 


even in Winter; but the 
time both to eut and plant the 
is during the Tacreaſe d 
Moon about the begintiz 
March. In France, and my 
ther Countries, they raiſe 


or Catiins, which they fy 
Furrows or ſhallow Trench. | 
t ſprings up like Corn in the Bu 
and is fo flender that oY f 
uently mow them with the 
is has been attempted i 
land, but the Weeds did ſac 


is alſo one called the white Swal- 


found oy that —_ ng 


— 


— 
* — - 9 23 
* 


＋ Profit, chat in ſome places 


11 ubtle ls preferable to the denn 


1 


wo n 


kept cken The Oxfer i 6 } 


>]. has been given for an Aſo 
1 is uſual near London. 


or- Land, needs bur once plunt-. 
and Yields a conſtent Crop 
the world's end, and is there. 
e in the e-em, of knowi 
ſons; valoed in purchaſe” ac. 
dingly. It is eatily* renewed 
en a Plant now and then fails, 
pricking in a Twig of che 
t at hand, when you viſir to 


— —— — Ku 


wir 


che Earth, the Hole made with n 
Olken- Hake and Beetle, or Muh 
an Fron Pies . tlie Trun- 


15 N art 'Extreanis, For 


Feat. rhe: Taste 

them 5 Water wo 1 
pant after they have been d 
for length, and cut the tut "of 
| before Yeu ;phnt them. 

in Fer, loſe the Meuldveal 
to them, If you plant for 2 
VVood of Coppies, ſet them at ſhe 
Foot diſtatee or F nearer, and tate 
away all Suckers from diem ar 


them; conſidering the vaſt 
ntities yearly imported from 
„ce and Flanders, "to upply 
ler- makers, Fruicerers, 1 
ners, Gardners, Coopers, Pack- 
and general Carriage, it's a | 
der Gentlemen do not more 
ploy- their moiſt Groiinds, e- 
ally where Tides near fre 
rs are reciprocal, in planting 
| propagating Oꝛxrers. Flim 


d have the erg. 20 ur 
enching it a 9 

b, and in that to don the Sets 
he ſame length ar ſix "Foor 
Ince.” Thefe, if karge, pom 


ediately to be Trees, Which 
the firſt rhree Ten 4 e 


three Tears end. Abafe the Beat 
half a Fogt from the- Trank, 1 | 
three or four of the 'Y-lite 
Reg cut the reſt G Uh 
em yearfy; that tholt you | 


ve ma I: the'Sip; 
they 1 e ele Pee 1 
within two" ears. — Arnis e 


ſh | Veurs prowth- N ſubſtantial F 


Sets, to be lanted ar echt or 


ten Foot diſtance. 2 ; 
from the Cattſefor the fi = | 
{ Years, Thus a gator | 


tinue 25 Years with 4 
induſtrious Plunter, 


have ſhot 12 Fort in one Ten 
after which the old rotte Do- 
tards may be felled, and eaſily 


in two: Foor of the Stound. | 
them in A 
low, is of ty lors che 
and the blark ; tlie white 
two ſorts, the one elowifh, | 
the other browh : Nun the 
1 Stakes of three” Years 
taken from the head of 
hey be fore it my N 
of ſix Foot high, 


diſtant. 44-The wired 

low dehghes in egy fr 110 
Hides, rather dry chan phe 
but the” black and reddith 
lin bogzy Grounqs; plant 

of Sal as big as ones 
rut as the other at ae length 


ſupplied. — If you have 'Groun 


fir for whole Coppires ef this 
Wood, caſt it inte donble Dikes, | 
making every Foſs three Foot 
wide, and Two and a half deep. 
Lelve 4 Fot ne feaſt of Gronnd 
for the Earth, (becaufe the 2 
ſtare ſnould be below the 
chat they may rather fee "than 
feel the Water) and cwo Tables 
of: Sers on each. ſide 3 pl. t the 
ridge A the Banks ich bur one 
Ay ls longer and bigger 


t | th The Eg Hateral, viz. 3, 4, ; 


or Foot high,” and jabour cho 
Yards" diſtant from each other, 


or fix Foot of more into 1 ven them carefully the firft 


os 


wn 


eq every e ſve Year, e 


W. 1er 


77 Years, till 


more trom the Ground, 
will head to admiration, Such 
as are cut at 1 Foot high are 
moſt durable. 
graffed betwixt 0 472 or-. Bud- 
ing, and Gag the become ſo 
b © for ſome 
kind of delightful Walks, Every 
Acre at 11 or 12 Vears growth, 
may vield near an hund red Load 
© of VVood ; Cur them in the Spring 
4 Dreſſing, bur in t tor 
777 r and Fuel. A Pb Ara 
EEG lopp'd no leſs than 2000 
Jear „all of his own, planting. 
155 I is the ſweeteſt of all our Eng- 
ti Fuel, and telt for Ladies 
Chambers —All theſe Woods and 
| Twigs ought to be cut in the drieſt 
time of the Day 
There is likewiſe the Garden 
7 i/low, which produces a ſweet 
and beautiful Flower fit to be 
admitted into Gardens, and may 


be ſet for Partitions of Squares. 


Ir 14 propagated by Cuttings or 
Layers, and will grow in any dry 
Bottom, ſo it be ſhelcered from 
the South, affording wonderful 
and early Relief to the Induſtri- 
ous Bee. All the enume- 
rated Kinds are uſeful for Boxes, 
ſuch as Apothecaries and Gold- 
ſmiths uſe; for Carts, Saddle- 
trees, Gunſtocks, Half-pikes, Har- 
rows, Shoemakers Laſts, Heels, 
Clogs for Pattens, Forks, Rakes, 
eſpecially the 7 ooths, Pearches, 
 Hop-poles, Ricing of kidney- 
Beans, Supporters to Vines, Hur: 
dles, Sieves, Latrices, Kyele Pins, 


great Tower Ti ops, Platters, little 


Casks and Veſſels, the beſt of any 
to preſerve Verjuice in: Pales are. 
alſo made of cleſt VHllow, Dor- 
* Eruic-baskets, Cath „Hives for 


- 


; have; van- 
. quiſh'd the Graſs; in " the third 
55 them traverſe and not ob- 
Iquely, at one #Soc or ſomewhac | vi 
and they 


ybe alſo 


* wa 9 L 2 
— n 


%% 


than any W. 


5, uled If > for = 8.55 hed 
the treſh jigs ny. 5 
2 chaſt and coo bog Shale 
the hotteſt . ſeaſon of ix iÞay 
and i is. ſo wholſome, ; at, n 
4 9 Fe to Feyetiſhſt 
ple, Ae low them to be ple 
about their Beds, as @ fate u 
comfortable Refuge. The Wo 
kepg dry will laſt a long dn 
but 1 22 found. wholly Putri 
and, reduced to a Loamy E 
in che hollow Trunk's of fup 
annuated Trees, is of all.othe 
the farteſt to be mingled with fi 
Mould for raiſing our Choi 
Flowers, as Anemonies, f 


| lus's, Auricula's, & c. The le 


ed e en ach having enn 
rated the univerſal. oft 
Salifhum 111 as, W 
reditus, ' minoriſ ve impendii, 


tempeſtatis ſecurior. 67: 


WOAD, is a ve rich and 
ple Commodity or the Dy 
and very advantageous. to: 
roars : „ Who 1 

oubles, yea quad ruples thek 
of. his I ty it 5 dere 
very rich, ſound and warm l 
bard it has been planted: in d 
a0 fn warmand h 1 


— 


55 le len 22 
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Buſhels will 3 2 Acre; 

Stones, Clods, Turfs, Oi! 
lefr therein, and it 7 

continually. wee ded till 


coyer. 55 e f 
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time ter it is in che middle and | wo 15. * this” . 
end of Match, and to know when call a certain Net, whichis agrea® 
jt is full ripe, when the Leaf 15 | deſtroyer ot Kiſh, as well in Ri- 
come to its full growth, and re- vers 45 Ponds, and may not un- 
tains its ertect 7. and lively] firly be called che little Rafile, as 
Greennels, then ler it be ſpecdily exactly the lame, excepting the 
cut, that it. fade nor, nor wax | four e "The 1 fol- _ 
pale before che Crop is cur; and bos. * Len en 5 1 
this do chrous 17 che Sues FFF 9 
that you may have” five or 1s Im e,, | 
Crops, yet ſometimes but three þ © 09 il ghd 1; 
in one Lear; when cis cut, it . H A ing, | 
welt by, immediately carry d to pong” S 
the Mi is © ES RIEL 8 
WoL b, is 4 Pap, a Down, | CG ö | 
an open champaighGround, lilly, 18 N 
and void of Wogd, a8. Stow inn R . 
the Wolds, and ole in Gh- $6. FER SIE 
ceſterſpire; in is. omerimes miſ |. Co | 
pi ANN e with | edo de 
Weald. ee ; 
. 5 nt 1 \ 
' * ” " a | | R E - 
T5 Ju "IMs i&. | f | ? ! 
+ | L 2 , 3 | 
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t Z | 
ö 2 1 
5 At I 
This Net muſt be carried to 
| che Water ſide, near unto the 
I place where you inrend to pitch, 
{which to do well, ſhould be ſome 8 
{Ground full of "Ruſhes, Sedges, ' 
7 and ſuch-like water Gras; i che 
with your Parinz-knite quarter 
Ba - {our a place for the Net, by clean- 
2. __ \fingawayall the rrafh and weeds 
1 near it, the larger the better, e- 
TTW ſpecially if you did cut two Al. 
2 11leys in a direckt Line, à pretty 
„ fleugen dne ed each} fide” of the 
37000 Big hereby the Ou may be 
FVV n __ invited 
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invited, and as it were guided in. 
to the Net at the two Doors E 
and ; then get four Ston 

of each five or fix Pounds, which 
tie to the Cords marked G, R, i, K, 
which Cords faſten to ſome ſtrong 
Staff, as is repreſented by the ſaid 
Figure: About the middle of the 
pole E, faſten a Cord, IL, R, of 


convenient length, whereby to 


draw the Net on ſhore without 
being neceſſitated to go into the 
Water for it, tho' poſſibly you 
we e forced to do ſo when you 
placed it there; which do in 
_ caſe you ſet the Net in the mid- 
dle of any wide River; but if you 
pluce it within ten or twelve 
Foot of the Bank, you may then 
caſt in the Net, and ſettle it after 
wards according to your mind, 
by the help of ſome long Pole, 
or the like, tho* the former is the 
better, but more ttoubleſome 
way. | Ned Fragen 
| W OLF. This is a Ravenous 
Animal, which tho' now wholly 
deftroyed in England, yet ſtill 
infeſting the Kingdom of Ireland. 
It will be proper to ſay ſome- 
what of his Nature, and under its 
proper Head, of che method to 
Hunt him. They go a Clicket- 
ting in February, and continuing 
in that manner ten or twelve 
Days; and where many Wolfs are, 
they will follow the Bitch in 
numbers, as Dogs do a ſalt Bitch, 
but ſhe will be only Lined by one. 


8 


Their Whelps are able to En- Dog 


gender at a T welve-monchs end; 

at which Age they part with their 

Dam; that is, when thoſe Tecth 
are grown which they caſt the firſt 
half Lear, and which they never 
ſned again. But tho" of ſo Sa- 

vage a Nature, yet ſuch is their 
Gratitude, that 1t they chance to 


and Nails, and a greater Foot; 
| beſides, the Bitch caſteth het 


Ir's beft entring 


, 7 
* * 
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R 13 TL 2 | 64 
them, rejoycing at the fight of 
them bur the Dog 511 8 
bring away his Prey to his Whelpy 
till he has filled his own Bell ; 
whereas the Bitch will not eat 
bit till ſhe has firſt ſerved them, 
and with which ſhe goes Nine 
weeks, and | ſometimes longer, 
aud grows Salt but once a Year, 


mine, Mc. nay, THe . 
Cow, 5 a Bitock > and as for 
Sheep, Goat, qr goed Porket, 
they will roundly carry him off 
in their Mouths, not touching 
Ground therewith, and notwich⸗ 
ſtanding the Load, will run þ 
faſt away, that they are hard 
to be ſtopped but by Mafſtiffs af 
Horſemen. Their 8 o_ of 
preying is in the Night, the 

Gone will force them to 401 
by Day. They Bark and Hon 
like unto Dogs ; and if there be 
but two of them together, they 
make ſuch a terrible and hideous 
Noiſe, chat one would think there 
could be no leſs than twenty of 


WOLF-HUNTING, In Hus. 
ing of this Animal, a Dog: wolf 
may be known from a Bitch by 
the tracts of his Feet; for the 
Dog hath a greater Heel, Toe, 


Fraunts commonly in the midti 
of the High-way, whereas the 
caſteth them either on me 
one fide or the other of the Path, 
of Hounds on at 
young Wolfs, when they arc ng 
above half a Year or a Year 01038: 
for an Hound will more will 
ly hunt ſuch, and with leſs Kat 
or elſe Wolfs may be taken awe 
with Engines; and having brave 
their Teeth, enter the Horne 


meet their Dam, or Sire, ey 
will fawn upon them, and lic ; 


at them. Now wheel ally 7 
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him by cheſe means: 1. Let him 
look our ſome fair place, a Mile 
or more from great VVoods, 
where there is ſome cloſe ſtand- 
ing to, and place a brace of good 
Grey-hounds in, if need be, which 
ſnould be cloſely environed, and 
ſome Pond of water by it; there 
he muſt kill a Horſe: that is worth 


thereof and carry them into the 
Woods and Forreſts adjoining; 
then let four Men take each of 
them a Leg of the Beaſt, and 
drag it at his Horſe's tail all a- 
lng the paths and ways in the 
Woods, till they come back again 
to the place here the Carkaſs 
of the faid Beaſt lies, and there 
et them lay down their trains: 
Now when che Wolfs goes out in 
the Night to prey, they will fol- 
bow the ſcenr of the train, till 
they come to the place where the 
Carcaſs lies; then let thoſe who 
dye the Sport, with their Huntſ- 
mn come early and privately 
tear the place, and if they are 
liſcernable, as they are feeding, 


1 ³·¹ð—1ꝛ ˙·¾ ᷣͤ¶E¼l; g ̃ͤ— A 


chem firſt conſider which way 
volk be che faireſt Courſe for the 
by Wirey-hounds, and place them ac- 
the Wordingly, and as near as they 
ſoc, an, let them foreſtall with their 
ot ;Wrey-hounds, the ſame way that 
het Wie /F. did, or are flying either 
ndſt den or the Night before; but if the 
 eWilves be in che Coverts near 


d feed upon; in fuch a caſe, let 
re be Hewers ſet round the 
erte to make a Noiſe every 
WF), but only that where the. 
"hounds ſtand, and let them 
d thick together, making all 
© Nuiſe they can to force them 
de Greyhounds; thereupon 
de Huncfingn go with his 


* - WOL 
_ Chickets ſides; 


Yunt this Creature, he muſt train] C | 
| where the Wolves have gone in, 


little, and take the four Legs 


he Carrion that was laid for them ; | 


| Carrions to 


and there the Huntſman ſhall caſt 
off the third part of their beſt 


and encourage them with their 
Voice, for many will ſtrain a Co- 
verteſy, though they are ſtrong 


This Creature will ſtand up a 


; of Hounds, unleſs that Grey- 


{ hounds or Wolf. dogs courſe him; | 


have a 


and if he ſtand at bay, 
im ; for 


care of being bitten by 


being then mad, the wound is 


| deſperate and hard to be cured, 


WOLF-BANE, Aconitum, whereof 
in che winter one riſes in Zanuar 
j dara round, tho cur green 
Leaves, to each a Stalk from the 
Root, and the Fower on ſome 
part of them, ſmall and yellow, 
ol five Leaves, with yellow anne 
in the midſt, the Root thick a 
| tuberous, bur round and. lofing 
its Fibres every Year : Anothe 
ſort there is like unto it, but of a 

ler yellow, both 22 Increa- 
fors, yet fit to be ſpringled here 
and there, becauſe ſo early and 
ſo hardy as to be removed at any 
time; but this Plant as to any in- 


ſonous and deadly. 


of an Horſe, next unto the great 
painful to him, that he cannot 


forced either to let it fall out of 
his Mouth, ar 
chewed. . 


18 
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Hounds, for a Wolf will ſome-. 
times hold the Coyert a long time 
before he comes our, the Huntſ- 
man muſt hold near to theHounds, 


and fir for all other Chaſes.——. 


| whole Day before a good Kennel 


* 


ward uſe is to be avoided, as poi- 
wol S. TEE TI are two ſinall = 
Teeth growing in the upper Jaw . 
Grinding-Teeth, - which are fo 

| endure to chaw his Meat, but is 


Now 
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- edge of the Tool to the foot of 


morter by little and little, turn- 


whereby you ſhall not cut the in- 


many Diſcaſes, viz. Aſcent, De- 


intemperateneſs of the Womb or 


and fiery, or too cold and moiſt, 
or elſe too dry, otherwiſe too 


Fat or roo Lean, or ſometimes 
for want of being well Horſed. 


Lees well ſtamped in a Mortar, 


ane 


Now to Cure this, tye up the | 
Horſe's Head to ſome Poſt or Rat-- 


ter, and after you have opened 
his Mouth with a Cord, ſo wide 
as you can ſee any parc thereof, 
take an Iron Inſtrument made 
like unto a Carpenters Gouge, 
and with your Left-hand ſet the 


the , Teeth on the outfide 
of the Jaw, turning the hollow] 
ſide of the Tool downwards, then 
knock it cut as ſteadily as you 
can with your Mallet, and put 
ſome Salt finely, brayed into the 
holes: Now it the upper Jaw- 
reeth hang over the nether Ja: 
teeth, and ſo cut the inſide of the 
Mouth, then take your Gouge 
and Mallet and pare the Teeth 


ing the hollow fide of your Tool 
downwards towards the Teeth, 


ſide of his Checks; then with 
your File, file chem all ſmooth, 
wichour any ruggidneſs, and 
waſh his Mouth with Vinegar and 
Salt. 5 
W OME of 4 Jlare, is ſubject to 


ſcent, Falling- out, Convulſion, 
Farrenneſs, Abertion, Ge. Now 
ſne may be Barren through the 


Matrix, as for that it is too hot 


ſnort, or too narrow; ſometimes 
by having che Neck thereof turn- 
ed away, or ly means of ſome 
obſtruction or ſtopping in the 
Matrix, and that che Mare is too 


To cure it, Take an handful of 


with halfa Glatsful of Whitewine, 
to which put twelve Cantharides 


| fingalein Song; but of this Rind, 


# * . 4 


together with a ſufficient quantity 
of Mater, that may ſerve; here 
therewith two days together, by 
pouring the ſame into her Nature 
with a Horn or Gliſter-pipe made 
on putpolſe ; and at the end of 
three Days next following, offer 
the Horſe unto her that ſhould 
Cover her, and immediately af. 
ter ſhe is Covered, waſh her Na- 
ture twice together with cold 
Water; or take Nitrum, Sparrops 
Dung, and Turpentine, . of each a 
like quantity wrought together, 
and made like a Suppoſitory; 
and being put into her Nature, 
cauſes her to defire the Horſe, 
and alſo ro Conceive.  - 

- -WOOD-LARK : Fhis Bird is 
not much inferior to the Nigh- 


| 
as of all others, there are ſon} 
far more Excellent than other | 
in length and ſweetneſs of Sing 
ing: But tho it be a very tende 
Bird, yet it breeds the ſooneſſi 
ot any we have in England. It « 
an hor and mettleſome Creature 7: 
and it not taken in. Zanuary ol 
the beginning of February, gro v 
ſo extraordinary Rank, that in n 


ſhore time they pine aum, e 
reaſon of the Rankneſs of t ;; 
Stones, which are found extra « 
dinary ſwelled in them, whe t; 
Dead. It delights mighty i ch 
gravelly Grounds, and Hills u c. 
lie to the Riſing of the Sun, of 
in Oat-ſtubbs ; Couples with v0 
Male the beginning of fn th 
and then they part with all ti bu 
laſt Years Brood, and imm Ha 


my go to Neſt. They bu 
moſt commonly in later Grou 
where the Grafs has been pie 
Rank, and is grown Ruſſet, 1 
ſome Bennez-grifs, or ſome of 
dead Graſs of the Field, 
make it always under Tomes 


vl. Spariſh Hlics, then ſtrain it all 


N. 1 
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Tuffet, to ſnelter them fen 
3 


yet could be found: The young 


of them uſed for Partridges, when 


the Marſh muſt 


Company at one Drought ; for | 
theſe Larks keep Company with | in; bur it you fin 
their Young ones till Flight-time, } 

or tour Days without Company, 


N 9 9 * 
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We O O 
Wind and Weather, which com- 
monly at that time of the Lear 
is very Cold: And for their 
Young, they feed them with a 
ſmall kind of Worm, bur they 
can never be brought up to any 
perfection from the Neſt, as ever 


Branchers are taken firſt in three 
Months of the Year, in June, July, 
and Auguſt, The next ſeaſon of 
takiug, is their general Flight- 
time, which is the latter end of 
September, for then they rove 
from one Country to another: 
And laſtly, from the beginning 
of Zanuary till the latter end of 
Fbiuary, at which. time they are 
all Couplcd, and returned to their 
Laires or Breed ing- places. Thoſe 
that are taken in Fane, July, and 


beginning, of Augaſt, are com- 


monly taxen with an oh ador- 
ing in this manner: Get out in a 
dewy Morning, and go on the 


> 


9 


2 
| laſt but a linſe time in Song, 


for they immediately fall to 
Moulting, which if they with» 
ſtand, commonly prove vety ſweet 
Song Birds, but not ſo laviſh” as 
thoſe taken in the Spring; they 
are alſo commonly very familiar. 
Such as are taken at flight, are 
brave, ſtrong, ſprightly, ſtrait 
Birds, but do not uſually Sing 
till after Chriſtmas z but for thoſe 
taken inFanuary and February, they 
Sing within two or three Days, 
or 4a Week at farcheſt, if good 
Conditioned; and theſe laſt com- 
monly prove beſt, as being taken 
in full ſtomach. But more par- 
ticularly, fer the ordering the 
Wood-Lark, you muſt have a Cage 
with two Pans, one for mixed 


Meat, and another for Oatmeal 
and Hempſecd : Firſt boil an Egg 


hard, then take the Crumb of an 
Halfpenny white Loaf, and as much 
Hempſeed as the Bread; chop the 


ide of ſome Hills which lie to | Egg very ſmall, and crumble the 


the Riſing of the Sun, where they 
moſt uſually frequent; then ſur- 
round. them two or three times 
with your Hawk upon your Fiſt, | 
making him, hover when you 
come indifferent near, and they | 
will lie till you clap a little Net 

over them, that you carry upon 
the end of a Stick; or elſe if 
three or four of you go together, 

take a Net made after the manner 

you go with a Setting Dog only, 
e ſmaller; 
but a Lark-marſh, and then your 
Hawk to the Lark is like a Set- 


tinz-Dog to Partridges, ſo with 


lych yuu may take the whole 


and then they part. 


1 
. 1 


Bread and it together; then 
bruiſe your 'Hempſeed very ſmall 


with a4 Roling- pin, or pound it 


in a Mortar; then mingle all to- 
| and give it him. At the 
bottom of the Cage you muſt 


have fine red Gravel, and ſitt it 


every week at fartheſt, otherwiſe 
he will be Jabje& ro clog. bis 
Feet with his Dung, and will not 
take half that delight in himſelf, 
for he rakes pleaſure to back him- 
ſelf in Sand, which if he have not 
pretty often, he grows LOwIy, 
and then ſeldom or never comes 


to good. The Pearch alſo in the 
Cage muſt be fined with ſome 
green Bays z or elſe make a Pearch 


of Mar, which they delight much 
4 him very wild 
when he is taken, keep kim three 


till he begins to eat his Meat; 


Now theſe taken in 2 July, 
cr Agajt, Sing preſently, but 


5 


| and becavſ: ſometimes they do 
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WOO 
not find the Pan till they are near 
famiſhed, ſtrew Hempſeed and 
Oatmeal upon the Sand. 
Next to diſtinguiſh a Cock 
from an Hen, tho there are di- 
vers Methods propos'd, yer the 
trueſt way is, firſt, By the large- 
neſs and length of his Call: 2diy, 
The tall walking of the Bird a- 


bout the Cage; and 3dly, At E. 


vening the doubling of his Notes, 
which is called Cudling, as if they 
were going to Rooſt ; but if you 
hear him Sing ſtrong, you can- | 
not be deceived, for Hens will 
Sing bur little. 
the Diſeaſes incident to this Bird, 
it's a tender Bird if not rightly. 
ordered ; bur if rightly ordered, 
he has been kept fix or ſeven 
Years, with much pleaſure, hav- 
ing been better and better every 
Year that he hath been kept, and 
at laſt hath Sung ſuch variety ot 
Notes, even to the admiration of 
all Hearers, Bur the particular 
Diſtempers they are ſubject 0 
are the Cramp, Giddineſs in the 
Head, and to be very Lomſy; 


* 


and tho many People admire how | 


they can be Cold in an Houſe, 
when others that go abroad ſuffer | 


much more, and are never ſub- | 


ject to the Cramp ; the reaſon is, 
that abroad they have variety of 
Motion, as Flying and Running, 
which in a Cage they have not; 
but being confined to a narrow 
compaſs, have very little or no 
Motion at all, which if the Cage 
be not often ſifted with Gravel, 
the Dung clogs to their Feet, 
makes them Numb, and cauſes 
the Cramp, as does alſo their 
hanging of them abroad when it 
Rains, / whereby the Sand cl 

and wets them, they fitting all 
Nizht thereon : And if Kg) 
them out, and the Sun ſhine not 


Then as to 


ject ro many Caſualties, and we 
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woo. 

freſh Sand given chem, and the 
Pearch ſhould be lined, that th 
may take delight to fir upon it, 
Whereby they will be every way 
much better. Then for a Giddineſs 
in the Head, which is occaſioned 
by their eating much Hemhſeed, 
When tis firſt perceived, give 
them ſome of your Gentles which 
you filh withal , if they can be 
got; if not, ſome 4'g-lme, or 
ſome Emets and their Eggs, and 
put in their Water three or four 
ſlices of Liquoriſh, and ir will im- 
mediately help them. Laſty, for 
the Lom ſineſs, which cauſes the 
poorneſs of the Bird, you may 
eaſily recover it. 3 

Now this Bird ſeldom lives in 
a, Cage above five Years, by rea- 
ſon he is a tender Bird, and ſub- 


are ignorant of what they eat a- 
broad, to preſerve themſelyes 
P 
.. WOODWARD, is an Officer of 
the Foreſt, whoſe Function may 
be underſtood by his Oath, the 
form whereof runs thus. 
Ton ſhall truly execute the Office 
of VVoodward of D. Woods, within 
the Foreſt of D. S. So long 45 
ſhall be VVoodward there, you fhall 
not conceal any Offence either in Vert 
or Veniſon, that ſhall be ooptmitted 
or done within your Charge; but you 
ſhall truly preſent the ſame, without 
any favour, affection, or reward ; 
and if you ſee or know any Maler Ml 
faclors, or find any Deer billed r 
hurt, you ſhall - forthwith do the 
Veredor to underſtand thereof; 


yon ſhall preſent the ſame at tht 


next Court of the Foreſt, be it 
Swain Mole; or Court of Artach- 
ment. So Help yon God,” Word: 
wards may nor walk with Bow 
and Shafcs, bur with 
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Daffadit-root, or the Powder of 


the Clove, which is 7 Pounds , 


or the 


Fleeces between the Buyer and 


540200  &CIES, 28633 Houſes; 
the whole, being divided into | 
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WOOL, grows upon Sheep, 
4 alen 8 
ways, which cannot admit of an 
enumeration here; only there- 
fore for the producing of it when 
it is loſt after Scabbineſs in a 
Sheep, and to make it fill the a- 
foreſaid place: I, Some Shep- 
herds uſe to greaſe rhe Sheep 
with Tar mixed with Butter, Oil, 


Gorſe-ereaſe, or freſh Greaſe, one 
or A 8 orfreſt Tar alohe 
is ſharp, à fretter, and whealer. 
2, Others to make the Wool ſoon 
come again, with Tar and Oil 
mix the Soot of a Caldrons bot- 
tom. 3. The Powder of burnt 


— . 


the Water, Lilly-root, or the Root 
of the Wazer-Clot, which has a 


broad Leaf on the Water, or | Fm. 
. WORM in the Til 2 Tris a Pi- 
ſtemper breeds in the end of Cat- 


Carden- Creſſes beaten with Mi- 
ſcard, and laid to, or the Herb 
Crom. foot ſta | with Oil, and 
applied, cauſ b th Wool and 
Hair to come again in any peeled 
part. Wool is weighed by 


ww 6 


Os 


or by the Stone, which is 14 
Pounds; or by the Fod, 7. e. 
28 Pounds; or by the Wey 182 
Pounds; er che Sack, 364 Pounds; 
Laſt, 4568 Pounds. 


uſeful ie vi and 1 


Hundreds, wherein are 152 Pa- 
ro ſend Members to Parliament. 


ally che voll of Eveſham) abound» 
ing both in Graſsand Corn, Fruir, 


It confiſts moſt of Hills and Val- 


of Cattle, and bearing good Crops 


0 
9 


chers, which Water this Country 
and ſupply it wich abpndance of 


tle Tails, like unto an eating 


Beaſt to 1 7 Lean and of ill- 

he ſigns are, ſomerimes 
lies, a | 
of the Joints ate eaten aſunder. 
The way to cure it, is to ſlit the 
Skin of the under-fide above the 


WOOL-WINDERS, are thoſe | Vein, and to prick the Vein, and 


that are Sworn, truly to bundle up 


the Sele, oe 

WORCESTERSHIRE, is an in- 
und County, bounded on the 
Norch by Staffordſhire, on the 
South by Gloceſterſhire, Weſtward * 
by Warwick and Oxfordſhires, and | 
Eaſtward by Hereford and Shrop- 
ſires, It reaches in Length 
tr. m North to South near 35 


Miles, and in Breadth from Eaſt | 
to Weſt about 25: In which 


compaſs of Ground it contains 


let it bleed very well; then take 
'Garlick, Butter, and Salt, and 


and ſlit their Gums. againſt every 
Tooth, and rub chem with Salt, 
they will grow faſt. —Bur to cure 
Worms in the Body of either Ox, 
Cow, or Calf, there is nothing 
better than pounded Savin and 
Black: ſoap, blended with a Wor 
of Sweet-Wort, and given them 


| muſt be kept without Neat for 
three Hours together. 


* 


„ 


| d 12 Market-Towns, - 
4 whereof have the Privilege 


his is a very pleaſant, plen- 
riful, and fertile County, erb | 


Filh, and Cattle, and having be- 
ſides many excellent Salt-Pits. 


leys, the firſt yielding plenty of 
Wood, and ftore of Paſturage, 
and the other feeding abundance 


of Corn:  Befides the Severn, its 
hope! Rivers are the Avon, the 
worp, Stewie, and divers o- 


Catker, which Wify cauſe the 


Bunz 21 re, 
the Hair goes of where the Worm 
moſt commonly ſome 


decayed Joyti, juſt againſt the 


bing i ro, and ir will mend ; 


in a Morning faſting; bur they 


-WORM 
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ſtemper in Sheep, which have 


Faro be under the right Horn, 
t 


? 5 1 
Hawks are allo afflicted wich 


{aned through wabt (f natural 
He it and if Digeſtien: They 1.2 


IS. WO _— 
WORM. in the Claw, is a Di- 


naturally a ſhew of them; when 
little there is no danger, but 
when they grow great, there is. 
It is known by its hairy Head, as 
the Worm it ſelf is. For the 
Curing whereof, ſlit the Foot, 
and take it gently out without 
breaking, and anoiuting the place 
with Tar and Tallom, it will do 
well; but when they are trou- 
bled with Worms in the Belly, 
which is known by their beating 
and looking on their Bellies, ſtamp 
fome Coriander- Leaves, mixing 
the Juice with Honey, give it them 
to drink, then chafe them a little, 
and let them faſt 2 or 3 Hours. 
But ſome Sheep have a Turning 
Sickneſs, which is cauſed by a 
certain ſmall Worm, as ſome 
Shepherds ſay, that lies under 
her Horn, and makes her to run 
as it were round; and it the 


zen che Sheep will turn on the 
left Side; but if in the left Horn, 
ſhe will turn on the right Side, 
always contrary: Wheretore, 
when any one turns or bows her 
Head on rhe left fide, firſt roſe 
all round about the Horn, ſtrike | 
it off, Tur it, and ſhe ſhall mend 
again. C 
WORMS in Hhiſes : See 
Bits. as „ 
WORMS: To Cure Dogs 
that are troubled with them, Take 
a Piut of Ren- Milk, aud mix it 


S 


* ©. 


4 


with a good quantity of Brim-4 e ME? ba 
as they more eſpecially relate to 


Hone, and give it chem luke warm., 


Worms of an. Inch long, pro- 
ccedin g from grols and viſccus 
Zumdurs in the Bowels, occa- 


38 _ 
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bling and writhing her -Trajh, 
croaking. in the Night, offering 
with her Beak at her ; Breaſt, and 
by her Mewr being ſmall and un-" 


Scouring of weſhed © Alves Hepas 
tick, Muſtardſeed and Agariek, df 
each an equal quantity; or the 
Powder of Hartſhorn dried; or 
elſe a Scouring of white Dittan- 
der, Ales Hepatick, waſhed four 
or five time, Cubebs, and a little 
Saffron wrapt in ſome Fleſh, 19 
cauſe her to take it the bet- 
cer. LES, : * 
; WORMWOOD, is multiplied 
by Seed that is of a pretty odd 
figure, as being a little bent in- 
ward in its ſmalleſt part; and 
on the other end, Which is big. 
ger and rounder, a little open; 
and upon which laſt end there is 
a little black Spot; its Colour is 
yellowiſh at the bigger end, and 
irs ſharper end inclines to black, 
Its Seed is feldum uſed, becauſe 
*cis difficult to fan it, being very 
little; and therefore when there 
is occaſion of prepagating Vorm. 
wood, it's Cuttings that are a little 
rooted are rather made uſe of. 
I:'s planted on Borders or Edg 
ings in a line at 2 or Teng : 
ſtauce, and 5 or 6 de 

Ground, and good to ſlip them 
every Spring, to renew them e- 
very two Years, and to take 3. 
way their oldeſt and deeayed 
Stocks. The Seed is gathered & 
bout Auguſt. e OTH 0 oe. SHOT 
WOUNDS, are mentioned here 


Hortes that have received them 


aud in order to the Cute 


he perceived by the (ſting her 


* 


not be gott out, *putfenep ul 


9 = 


clean: You may ᷑ure her with a 


ee OY 


with the ſnot of Gunpowder; 1 


- whereof ; firſt fearch the Bullet? 
be in the Wound; it fo, ae 
out with an Inſtri ment made e 
that purpoſe ; but ig cater . 
6 


* 


ad; for Nature it ſelf, will wear 
r out of its own accord, without 
any impediment;} Lead being of 
char nature it will not Canker; 
then to kill the Fire, drop ſome 
varniſh with a Feather to the 
bottom, and ſtop up the mouth 
of: the Wound with ſome ſoft 
flax dipt likewiſe in the ſame; 
then charge all the ſwollen place 
with the following Charge. 
Take a quarter of Bole-Armoniac, 
half a pound of Linſeed-Oil bea 
ten into powder, as much of 
Beuns-Flowers, and three or four 
Lege, Shells and all; a quartern 
ot Turpentine, and a quart. of 
Vinegar, which mingle well-coge- 
her upon the Fire; agd be ing 
ſemewhat warm, charge all the 
{ore place with part thereof, and 
cap a Cloth upon it to keep the 
wound warm, ſo every day for 
four or five Days together, when 
ir the fifth leave anoint ing it, 
and taint it to the bottom v a 
Tant dipr in Hogſgreaſe and Tur- 
entire melted together, renew- 
in; once or twice every Day till 
the Fire is killed, which may be 
perceived by the Mattering of 
tie Wound, and fallipg ot the 
Swelling; for as long as the Fire 
bas the upper hand, no thick 
Matter will iſſue out, but only a 
thin yellowiſh Water, neither 
vill the Swelling aſſwage; then 
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d ee half a pound of Iur- 
+ eine waſhed in nine ſeveral Wa- 
r, and put three yolks of Eggs 
re ind a little Seffron thereto, and 
o ant it wich this Ointment, re- 
ins ir every day once till the 


und be Whole. Bur if the 
obe got quite thorough the | 
und, chen take few Weauers | 


ine Wound, at leaſt pwice or. 
thrice a day, and charging it on 
either ſide upon the ole 
ces with the Charge aforeſaid, 
till you perceive the Fire is Kl- 
led, then clap a comfortable Plai- 
ſter upon one of the holes, and 
taint the other with a Taint in 
the Salve, made of waſhed Tur- 
penting, Eggs, and. Saffron, as be- 
tore ſaid. Bur there. are ſome 
Farners.who uſe to kill the Hire 
with the Oil of Cream, and to heal 
up the Wound with Turpentine, 
Hax, and Hogſgreaſe melted tage- 
ther ; or kill it with Snow. waler, 
and charge the ſwelled place with 
Cream and Barm beaten together, 
healing up the Wound by dip- 
ing a Taint in the Yolk of an 
Egg, Honey, and Saffron, well bea- 
ten together. Others in caſe of 
a wounded Horſe, have recourſe. 
to the following Pills, that carry 
in them:a wonderful and almoſt | | 
incredible Efficacy. . ; _.. | 
Take of. the fineſt and cleareſt 
Aſſa-fetida, Bay-berries of Provence 
or Italy, aud Cinahar, all in fine 
powder, ot each à pound, in- 
corporate them in a braſs Mortar 
wich a ſufficient quantity of Aqua- 
vite, and made up the Maſs into 
Pills, each weighing 14 Drams, 
which muſt be laid in a conveni- 
ent place to dry; give two of 
theſe Pills to the wounded Horſe 
once in two days, or nde every 
day, till he has taken 8 cr 1c, 
according to the greatrels of the 
Wound; and let him ſtznd Bri- 
dling two Hours before, and as 
many after. Theſe Pills promote 
the Cure of a Wound, by purity- 
ing the Elood, ard re ſiſting Cor- 
ruption, and may be kept twenty 
Tears without any diſparagement 
to their Virtue. 2. Wilen the 
Wound ſcems to be at a ſtang, 


nen Thrums made very drang: 
adipping them firſt in Varniſh, | 
chem through che Wound, 


kd 


ps them up a 


+ 


ard het appcars nct tow, it re- 
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| quites Matlicines that are enduet 


with a power to make the Fleſh 


grow, and the following Pow- 
der I recommend, as being of 


extraordinary uſe in this eaſe: 


Take true Dragons-blood, and 


fine Bole-Armoniac, of each half 
an Ounce ; Maſtic, Olibanum, and 


Sarcocolla, three Dranis of each; 


Aloes, round Birthwort, and Roots 
of Hower. dt. luce, of each a Dram 
and a half, mix and make a Pow- 
der; but the effect of it will be 
more powerful if mixt with Syrup 
of Riſes, Turpentine, or Fuice 

Wortrwood, it makes the Fle 

grow beyond all expectation. 


3. If a Detergent or Cleanſer is 


required, uſe the following Wa- 
ter, which may be eafily prepar'd 
thus, and is called by Farriers 
(that loue to keep People in ig- 
norance) the Phagedenital Water x 
Take 2 or 3 pounds of urfflacked 
Lime newly made, pur it into a 


large Baſon of fine Tin, and pour 


upon it by degrees 5 quarts of 
Rain · water, then ſet the Baſon 
in a convenient place for two 


days, ſtirring the VVater often; 
after which, ſuffer the Lime to 


fall ro the bottom, pour off the 
water by inclination, ſtrain it 


through Brown- paper, and to two 


pints of it, add half a pint of 
good Spirit of Wine, an ounce of 
Spirit of Vitriol, and as much cor- 
roſive Sublimate in fine Powder; 


mix and preſerve it for uſe in a 


Glaſs Vial. If you perceive a 
great deal of Corruption in the 
VVound, or any appearance of 
a Gangrene, add ro the whole. 


quantity of the VVater an Ounce 
of Arſenic, diminiſhing the Doſe 


proportionably , according to the 


quantity of che Water. 


Now having laid down ſeveral 


uſeful Medicines for the Cure of 
Wounds, it will not be unneceſ- 
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| ſary to propoſe ſome cctit 
| Maxims on which the true wa 


of proceeding in the Cure 
grounded. Firſt then, a Horſe, 
Wound muſt be prob very 
57 725 and as ſeldom as poſſible, 
reafon his Fleſh is extreamly 
ſubject to Corruption, and to 
grow foul upon the leaſt Contu- 
ſton. 2. The Wound muſt be 
kept clean and freed from cor, 
rupt Fleſh, which muſt be con- 
ſum'd with Powders. 3. A Re- 
pulſion is ro be made in the be- 
ginning; that is, you muſt divert 
the courſe of the Humouts, and; 
prevent their falling upon the 
Wound : Bleeding is the beſt: 
Repulſion, for it allays the hen 
of the Humours, and leffens the} 
redundant quantity of them. 4. Me. 
Horſes Tongue being as prejudicial! 
to a Wound as poiſon it ſelf chete 
fore he muſt not be ſuffered tar 
lick his Wounds. 5. Never prodeei i ſe 
to Suppuration, if the Human 
can either be diſſolved, or repe 
led, eſpecially in parts that 3 
full of Sinews and Ligaments, 0 
near the Bones. 6. If a Wount 
be accompanied with a greatCon 
rufion, or is round or ciftulagſdo, 
in ſuch caſes Inciſions and the aj 
plication of Cauſticks are requ 
red. 7. The Wound muſt | 
carefully covered, for the Air n 
tards the Cure. 8. The alla 
Lips of the Wound muſt be © 
ro the wy before they can ſeo f. 
reunited. ja 
W REC R, is the periſhing of nad, 
Ship, and every Perſon in Hgquic 
what part is caft aſhore be ene 
to the King; but if any Cg veele 
in the Ship eſcape, the back 
are ſtill the Owners, if g made 
within a Twelye- month ad 1 
V hit. 


ue, OO Rs 
VRENCH in a Hoſes Bl” 


4 ; 4 Long meaſure, and 
conſiſts of 3 Feet. 
YARD A Ship, is rhe Tim- 
her crofs the Maſt, at which the 
nils hang, and the Main- yard is 
zeichen; 
YARD-FALLEN, or the Fal- 
ling down of rhe Tard, in an] Horſt, 
romes for want of ſtrength to 
draw it up within the Sheath, 
but lets it hang down betwren 
his Legs; and this is occaſfoned 
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together and ſe pot it wp in his 
Kerk, and with a little Canvas- 
bolſter, keep ir from falling 


24 Hours till he be recovered : 


poſſible, boch with Cloth and 
a Charge of Plaiſter, made ef 
Dragons blood, Tarpentine and Vine- 


Ear; or lay wet Hay, or a wer 
Sack next his Back, and over that 


ether chrough the weakneſs of | a dry Cloth, which will do very 


that Member, or by means of 
ſome reſolutions in the Muſcles 
and Sinews ſerving the fame, cau- 
ſd by ſome violent flip, ftrain, 
or ſtroke in the Back, or elſe by 
ſome grear Wearineſs and Tir- 
ing. e 
In this caſe, tis good to waſh 
te Yard with Sea-water, or Ma- 
ter and Salt; and if that will not 
Wo, prick all the outmoſt Skin of 
his Yard with a ſharp Needle, 
very ſlightly, and waſh all the 
pricks with ſtrong Vinegar ; and 
ir rat's will not only make him draw 
wp his Yard again, but alſo at 
any time, if his Fundament chance 
© fall this will put it up again: 
Uſe you may put H 
ol ade liquid into his Yard, or a 
ick Hy, or a Grain of Mank- 


deeled and bruifed, and bathe his 
dick with Oil, Wine and Niter 
made warm, and mingled toge- 
ther But the beſt Cure is, 


#hitewine wurmed, and anoint it 


Wir to waſh all his Yard with | ic burns the 


well, —— But ſome More par- 
ticularly, Take the Aſhes of Aſb- 
en Wood, the whiteſt, fineſt, and 
beſt burnt, and ſearte them, one 
pound; of red Clay dried, and 
made into fine Powder, half a 
pound; half an ounce of pow- 
dred Bole-Armoni ac; boil all theſe 
in as much Verjuice of the Crab as 
will make it liquid, like Pap, and 
there wich anoint his Yard, Sheath 
and Stones, Morning and Even- 
OO he ſhall preſently be 


Land that Voices accordi 
place ; as ar Wimbleton in Surry 
it is bur 15 Acres, in other Coun- 


and Salt | tries 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 30, 


in others 40 Acres. - 
 YARD-MATTERING, is a Di- 


ce, or a Clove of Garlick clean ſtemper in Horſe that moſt com- 


monly comes in Lavering-time, 
by his over-freeneſs in ſpending 
upon Mares; and when the 
Horſe and Mare are both too hot, 
giving them the 
Running of the Reins, as tis rightly 
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bo 


which, 


down, and dreſs him thus in | 
Let his Back be kept as warm & 


Bole- Afmmoniae, Egge, Meuter, 


cu | | 
- YARN-LAND, is — of 
ng to che ' 


—_ 
- = 
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yellow Matter 


of Whitewine, which are boiled 
inject chis Potion with a Syringe, 


and 
there is no need of any other. 


the like, x. Reel it upon Reels, 
leugth, and have bur only to 
ter to keep it from Ravelling, you 


very fine, otherwiſe leſs of both 


and 25 Leys, and ſometimes: 30 


the worſt. 2. The Tarn being 


pings, che next thing is to Scour 
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which, are the falling down of 2 
from his Yard, and 


42 8 
and when he Stales, he will do 
it with a great deal of Pain, and 
cannot well draw up his Tard a- 
gain. To Cure it, they take an 
ounce of Roch-Allum, and a pint 


together till the Allum be diſ- 
ſolved therein, then blood warm 


put it up into his Yard ſo far as 
it may be four or five times a day; 
is is ſo perfect a Cure, that 


YARN: When it has been 
ſpun upon Spindles, Spools, or 


which are hardly two Foot in 


contrary Croſs-bars, being the 
beſt and moſt eaſie, and leſs lya- 
ble to Ravelling; and in the 
Weaving of fine Cloth, the bet- 


ſhall as tis reeled, with a. Tye- 
band of bis Twift diyide the 
Slipping, or Skean into divers 
Leyes, allowing ro every Ley 
eighty Threds, and riventy.Leyes 
ro every Slipping, the Yarn being 


kinds; but in caſe they Spin for 


_ you by the Ley, as at a pound of | 
Ley, and ſo; then the ancient 


cuſtome has been to allow to the 
Reel, which was eighr Yards, ar 
above 150 Threds to every Ley, 


to a Slipping, which will ordina- 
rily amount to a P2und, or there- 
abouts, and fo hereby may be 
proportioned forth the price of 
any Spinning whatſoever; for if 
the beſt thus, then the ſecond is 
much abated, and ſo according 


Spun, Reeld, and in the Slip- 


it: Therefore firſt to fetch out 
the end- thereof, 
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by: 


the Spors, ir ſhall be laid inluke. 
warm Water for three or, four 
days, each day ſifting it once, 
wriiging ic out, and laying it in 
another Water of the ſame na- 
ture; then carry it to a Well or 
Brook, and there rince it till you 
ſee nothing comes from 1 70 
pure clean Water; for while 
there is any Filth within it, there 
never will be any white Clcth; 
this done, take a Bucking- tub and 
cover the bottom thereof with 
very fine Aſben- aſbes; then open- 
ing the Slippings, and ſpreading 
them, lay them on thoſe Aſhes, 
and cover thoſe Slippings with 
Afhes again; next lay in more 
Slippings, covering them wit 

Aſhes as before; and thus ly 
one upon another, till all the 
Yarn be put in; afterwards coe 


the uppermoſt Yarn with a Buch ; 
ing Cloth, and in proportion ti k 
the bigneſs of the Tub, lay there v 
in a peck or two of Aſhes more WM C 
then pour into all, through th ſt 
uppermoſt Cloth, as much wan c! 
Water till the Tub can receive M ſt 
more, and let ir ſtand. o d 
Night; next Morning you [hu » 
fet a Kettle of clean Watet a. 
che Fire, and when eis warn 2: 
you ſhall pull our the Spiggetq n 
che Bucking-tub, and let the Wally i 
ter run out of it into anothe it 
clean Veſſel; and as the Bucking 
tub waſts, ſd ſhall you fill it an 
again with warm Water on u ro 
bire; and as the Water une 
Fire waſts, ſo you ſhall, fil m th 
up with the Ley that comes nally m. 
che Bucking- tub, ever Obleru ch 
to make the Ley hotter and uy Pc 
ter gr it ſeeteth 1 5 925 e 
ſeeteth, you mult; as bete e to 
Py. i wich. the. boiling 2 
leaft four Hours, rogetneny . 
| (OUTS, TOge ch le 
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yarn. 3. When all this is done, 
in order to the Whitning of it, 
you ſhall off cke Bucking- 
Cloth, then putting the Yarn with 
the Lye-Aſhes into large Tubs or 
Bowls, with your Hands as hot as 
ou can ſuffer it to pats, firſt la- 
— the Yarn, Aſnes, and Lye 
pretty well together, chen carry 
it to a Well, River, or other clean 
ſcouring Water, and there rince 
it as clean as can be from the 
aſhes; then rake it and hang it 
upon Poles abroad in the Air all 
day, and at night take the Shp- 
pings down, and lay them in Wa- 
ter all night, then the next day 
hang them up again, and if any 
part of them dry, caſt Water 
upon them, obſerving: ever to 
turn that fide outmoſt which 
whitens ſloweſt, and thus do at 
leaſt ſeven days together; then 
put all the Tarn again into a 
Bucking- tub without Aſhes, co- 
vering it as before with a bucking 
Cloth, and thereupon lay good 
ſtore of freſh Aſhes, and drive 
that back as betore, with very 
ſtrong ſeething Lyes, for half a 
day, or more; then take it out, 
pofle and rince it, hanging it up 
a5 before in the day · time to dry, 
and laying it in Water on the 
nights another Week; then waſh 
it over in fair Water, and ſo dry 
Up. b 5 


Your Yarn being thus ſcoured 


and whirned, wind it up into 
round Balls of a reaſonable big- 
neſs, rather without Bottoms 
than with any at all, becauſe you 
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.  YEANING. Towards the 
| Spring, when the time of Sheeps 
| Yeaning approaches, good (heed 
| muſt; be had ta the Ewes, which 
muſt be well cheriſhed: ; for if 
they be not then ſtrong, they 

will not have ſtrength to deliver 

Lambs, therefore good Shepherds 

ſhould attend in ſuch places 

where great Flocks are, to watch 
in the Night as well as Day; and 
where an Ewe cannot deliver her 

Lamb, the Shepherd muſt help 
her, by ſetting his Foor on her 

Neck, and with his Hands take it 

gently from her: It it come 

wich the Head forward, tis more 
eaſie to be taken out, but if the 

Rump be foremoſt, he muſt put 

in his Fingers, and put a ſmall 


[ Cord about the  Hoots of boch 


the Lamb's Feet, and: ſo faſten - 
and pluck him out; and if ir 
chance to lie overthwart or croſs, 
then with a ſharp Knife che Shep- 
herd muſt cut the Lamb in three 
or four pieces, and ſo take it out. 
Now, to facilitate the Delibe- 
rance of Lambs, in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity, Nettles boiled in Maltuſey 
and Green wile, open the Neck of 
the Matrix ; fo will A4niſzed boil- 
ed in Ale ar Hine; the Juice of 
Penny- royal ſtamped and given; 
of wild Parſnips, ſtamped, ſtrain- 
ed and given, with many more 
| things. | | „ 315 £37 1,74 
_. YEARNING, is à term uſed 
in Hunting, and concerning Bea- 
gles when they Bark and Cry ar 
their Prey. „„ 
' ;/YARRINGHES : This is an 


may be deceived in the Weight Inſtrument of great uſe with 
thereby; for according to the Houſewifes, by the help whereot 

Pounds will ariſe your Yards and Tarn- Suppings or Hanksare-wound 
Lengrhs of Cloth; then carry ir (after their waſning and whicning 
to the Weavery beit. into Clews or round Bells; ard: 


TaRR behiaw. us they call theſe by ſome are termed a pair 


2 ghorſe's Ricking ich his hinder” of Tarringles, or Tarringie-blades, 


1 | . 2 I 2 7 : R 1 b - 2 2 1 i 
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© Sticks or pieces of Vwoed ſet | and the Black, whereof the tif 
1 croſs wich a hole in the middle is moiſt, and the other dry; be 
do turn round upon a VVood or Yellow proceeds from the cer 
in Iron - pin, fer in the Stock; the flowing of the Gall, -occaſiqned 
ends are full of holes, to put e by Choler ; and the other from 
Pins in leſſer or wider, according the overflowing of the Spleen ro- 
to the compaſs of the ſlipping of | ceeding from Melancholy, which 
Tarn put upon it; fome have are both dangerous Infirmiiries, 
theſe jointed with Hinges to turn bur the Black. is moſt deadly aud 
treble, they being the eaſier for | mortal. Now the Yellow is dif- 
-portage, bur ſuch are more for | covered in his changing his na- 
_ Curiofiry than Neceſfiry. The | cural colour of white in the balls; 
Stock is made of divers fofts ; | of his Eyes to yellow; his Tongue 
ſome have a Square on the top, alſo the inſide of his Lips, and 
with a Wharl? in the middle, and the ourward parts of his Noſtxi 
edged about like the fides of à are yellow colbured ; whereas 
Box, wherein the Clews are put the Black is diſcovered by quite 
as they be wound, and this is ſet j contrary ſymptoms ; for herein 
upon 3 or 4 VVooden-feer : O- _ will perceive the whites of 
thers have them thus; being in his Eye, Tongue, Mouth, and 
form of a Pillar fixed in a Square, Lips, to be of a. duskiſh colour, 
3 corner d or round Foot, either | and not fo clear and ſanguine 2 


plain or elſe wrought with Turned | betore ; and chis diſtinction of 
and Carved ·- work, to ſhewthe In- the yellow and black Faundice he 
genuity of the Workman, or Glory | ſtrange to. ſome perſons, yet 'tis 


of the Poſſeſſor, ſo that there | moſt certain, that when a Horſe 
are theſe things belonging to em, | dies of the Yellows, he dies of the 
1. The Tarrincle- Blades. 2. The black fort; for approaching ts 
four Pins for the Blades: 3. The be mortal, all the inward 
Stock with a pin in the top on þ parts are converted to ne 
which the Blades turn. 4. The | and the yellow Subftance is cleay 
Bor. 5. The Fot, on which ir | maſtered. The original of the 
ſtands. 6. The Bobbin, or Nogg, | Diſtemper is principally from un- 
being a piece of round VVood | natural Hears given the Horſe by 
with an Handle to begin to wind | hard+ Riding or Labour, whi 
or make a Clew on. 7. The | inflames the Liver, Gall, Blood 
Bead, to draw the Yarn through, | and Spleen, that cauſes Choler 
that it cut not the VVinders Fin- | to have ſovereignty and domi- 
gers; and the ſaid Bead isa piece | nion over the Humours, which 
of Box or other hard VVood, | occaſions this Difeaſe that ends? 
turned round with a Hole thro} | in a ſudden Death, if not time 
in which the Yarn runs, when it | prevent. 
comes of the Yarringles for the | There are many things geen 
foreſaid uſe in making the Clew, | tor this Diſtemper; bi ie 
and from hence in many places | particularly, 1. Take at ouneeor 
it is named, when all made up, a | Mithridate, diſſolve i aqui 
Bothom of Tarn, a Bothom of Thred. of Ale or Bee. 1 it cue e 
YELLOWS, in an Horſe, is | Horſe lukewas is r 
the ſame that the Phyſicians call | Michridate, give Hina ounceneny 
a Faundice in a Man, and there Landm-Treacle, or for wanrny 
are two kinds thereot, the Tell TE that ; 
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it. two or three ſpoonfuls of 
| mon Treacle. f 7 : take 
mer ick, Burdock Rats, Long- 
mer, each about half an ounce; | 
ikeds and Liquor in fine Powder | 
Mrced, of each 4 ſpoentul ; an 
Ladful of Celandine-Leaves and 
ts chopr imall, which ſtrain | 
ad pur em nto a quart of ſtrong | 
ber, and boil them à little on 
te Fire, and in the cooling, 
meeten it with” London-Treacle, | 
nd put into it a good. pigce of | 
utter, and give it him bloodwarm 
d give him alſo uite- water, 
ad he will do well. 3. After 
bu have blooded him.on both 
les the Neck, and third barron 
e pallate of the Mouth, give 
im Camomile, Elder- leaves, and 
zlandine, of each a little hand- 
| chopt indifferent ſmall, with 
lcele of che inner Rind of the 
berry Tree, boiled in 3 pints of 
kong Beer or Ale, till they come 
pa quart, then ſtrain the Herbs 
rom che Liquor, and give it him 
ewarm faſting in the Mornin 
ith a piece of ſweet Butter mel- 
ed therein, and ſweetned with 
o ſpoonfuls of Honey or com- 
jon Treacle. 4. Others hayi 


at the mouth of the fi 
e him, but none wi 
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yes, and Tail 5 3 
ſometimes. all over Bog . 
The Cure is ro bleed them in he 
Ears and in the Tail very wel, 
to pur ſom 
and rub them berwixt your Hands 
when they are blooded to wake 
them to bleed, 
two handfuls of Salt down their 
Throats-dry over Night, and ur 
the Morning let them have Feny- 

eek, Turmerick, Long-pepper, Anni- 
feed, and Liquoriſh, but two penny- 


Ears, F 


a Powder and given them in 2 


for the overflowing of the Gall. 
aſide, che propagation of. this 
Tree hath Been negleRted, tho“ 
our barreneſt Grounds and cold- 
| eſt Mountains might be pro- 


it is u 
Box, and for Cogs of Mill, Poſts 


in moift Grounds, and Axletrees 
there's none like it. It is alſo 


alſo incident to black Cattle, 


u the ſymproms thereof are, 
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ome galt into their Em. 


ed, and then give chem 
and in 


worth in all; che whole made into 


0 
YEW. Since Bous were laid 


ficably repleniſhed with chem, for 
to the ſame ends with 


| mer, and. ſown the Spring after. 
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Some bury them like Haws, they 
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Tears. They ſucceed” well in 
Standards, Knobs, Walks, and 
Hedges, and are worth the pains 
for their perennial Verdure and 
Durableneſs. „ 

"YOKE: An Inſtrument ade 
uſe of by the Husbandman, by 
which Oxen are tyed together, to 

draw either in the Plow or Cart. 
It conſiſts of theſe following parts. 

x. The Tote, properly ſo called, 
which is a thick piece of VVoOd 
that lies on the Oxens Neck. 2. 

The Bs that compaſs the Neck 
ahqut, and go through the Yoke 
of VVood. 3. The Stitchings 
and Wreathings, being thoſe parrs 
that hold the Bows faſt in the 
Yoke. And laſtly, The Yoke, 

Ring, and Ox Chain. 
YORKSHIRE : This is the 
largeſt County in Engzand, and 
not unequal to ſome of the big- 
"geſt Provinces of France; lies in 
the North of England, and is one 
of the Maritime Counties; being 

bounded Northward by the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Durham, from which 

"ris parted by the River Tees ; 

Southward by Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derbyſhires ; on the Eaſt by 
the German-Ocean,and onthe Weft 
by Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland; do 

Miles in length from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and 70 in hreadth from 
North to South; in which com- 

paſs of Ground it contains 

3770000 Acres, and about 

156150 Houſes; the whole being 
divided firſt into three parts, 
- called the Eaſt, Weſt, and North 
Riding; which together contain 

26 Wapentabes or Hundreds, where 

are 536 Pariſhes, and 57 Market 

Towns, 12 whereof are privileg d 

to ſend Members to Parliament, 
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he largeſt of the three,” 
bounded on tHe North by ME 
But there are ſeveral” giftige 
Territories in this Coutity be 
ſides, ſuch as, Richmanaſhire;fi 
ſo called from Richmond che chie 
place of that Tract. 2, Cl 
land, denominated from the f 
or ſteep Banks running on or 
fide of it, and ending in 2 f 
fruitful Pain. 3. Craven, f erg 
gy Tract of Ground in the We 
a 4. Holder neſs, a fert 
tory by the Sea-ſide, runnin 
South Eaſt ward, and that in 
Eaſt-Riding ; the utmoſt poit 
whereof is called Spurn-head, nc 
red amongſt Sea-faritig Men. 5 
Stafford,. a YVapenrake ih t 
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VVeſt Riding. And laſtly, . 


went Water, in the Eaſt-Ridiq 
betwixt the Oe and the err 

Thie Air of this County is ſome 
what er ko the Cl 
mate thereof; and for the 90 


ir is generally. Fruitful, far if ct 
part be ſton 


and barren Ground 
another is as fertile and rich 

Corn and Paſturage; and if he 
you find it naked and deſtitu 


of VVoods, in other places jd 
ſhall find it ſhadowed with md 


ſpacious Foreſts; and if it 
ſomewhat mooriſh, miry andi 
pleaſant, otheriyhere ik 3s ple 
fant as the Eye can Wilh. 
watered with abundauce or! 
vers, the principal Wheregß 


ſides its bordering Rivers, 


Humber, Tees, and Dun; a 
Swale, the Toare, and-che 
which the Ouſe at e 1s #0 
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and Derwent, which fro 


VVinter, without ſetring it in 
pes fall into the Ouſe below | Caſes. When it comes 5 

Jurb. | 1 We D | 
There are many things obſer- 


: 


beauty; and being eaſily to 


e concerning this County, | be multiplied, might make one of 
ich quadrate not fully with this | the beſt and moſt Ornamental 
(er, as the Spaw, Mines, &c. | Fences in the VVorld for Gardens; 


t ſhall therefore be only noted | . 
lere as 4 rural Obſervation, That 1 8 | 
when. Roſeberry-topping, which is — 
mhigh Hill hard by Gilsborough, | | | 77 
hath a cloudy Cap on, there com- 
monly follows Rain; whence 
theſe ewo Lines, 


len Roſeberry-topping wears 424 „ ð ”;ĩb 
ACC A, is the Mint at Ve- 
nice. f 

| Z ACHINE, is a Gold Coin 
YUCCA, is an American-plant, | worth about 7 s. 6 d. Sterling. 
but hardicr than we take i to ED e 


Cap, | | 
Cleveland then beware a Clap. 
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